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PREFACE. 


Tax following work is offered to the public with the view of 
supplying a want in English theological literature. Since the 
year 1856 the idea has gradually strengthened in the author's 
mind that there is room for an Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, in which processes should be given as well as results. 
The space allotted to him in a volume published in that year 
was too limited to satisfy the necessary requirements. He did 
for the Old Testament then what appeared. right and proper. 
But he felt that he had not done full justice either to the subject 
or himsclf. Longer time, deeper reflection, and repeated inves- 
tigation were demanded, because difficult themes cannot be 
satisfactorily settled without protracted study. Accordingly 
since 1857 his mind has been occupied with the chief questions 
relating to the books of the Old Testament ; with the view of 
arriving at such results respecting them as the evidence seems 
to justify. The process has been slow and gradual, because 
he has often striven against new views and tried to upbold 
traditional sentiments as long as he could. He has thought 
it a duty to maintain conservative opinions whenever he could 
honestly do so. In cases where they could not stand the test of 
true criticism they had to be abandoned. Should any think 
that his handling of the subject has been occasionally free, they 
are reminded that there is a time to utter the conclusions of the 
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higher criticism ; that superstition should not enslave the mind 
for ever ; and that the Bible is far from being yet understood by 
the majority of readers in all its parts and bearings. It is, 
indeed, a perilous thing at the present day to publish anything 
connected with the Scriptures that does not square with the 
narrow notions of noisy religionists. Scientific theologians have 
fallen on evil days and evil tongues. Persecution assails them 
if they do not repeat the only ideas and phrases which are sup- 
posed to accord with the honour of Scripture. They are ma- 
ligned from pulpit and press for the glory of God. But the 
Almighty Father of mankind has given His servants talents to 
be used conscientiously as well as diligently in is service ; 
and if in the exercise of these talents some arrive at results dif- 
ferent from those of others, it is cowardly to suppress them should 
their dissemination tend to enlighten the mind or purify the 
heart. The writer does not profess to have made many dis- 
coveries in the department to which his volumes belong. Much 
novelty cannot be expected in it, though the field is not yet 
exhausted. He has not sought after the new because it is such ; 
nor has he repeated the opinions of others because they are 
theirs. He has simply tried to give his best explanation of the 
sacred books. Convinced that the most unworthy views of Je- 
hovah’s nature and perfections are current in the religious world, 
he will achieve something if he suggest better conceptions of 
His person and operations. 

It need hardly be stated that he has taken all the pains he 
could, and all the time which seemed necessary, to examine the 
questions discussed. While availing himself of whatever help 
he could get, he has endeavoured to work out for himself the 
results presented, and believes that most of them will stand the 
severest test and abide. Having the fullest conviction of their 
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truth, he can wait calmly and patiently for their general accept- 
ance, even though it come not in his own day. But it will 
come. He could scarcely have elaborated his views earlier. 
And if it had been practicable, the circumstances in which he 
was placed were averse to the free expression of thought. A 
man under the trammels of a sect in which religious liberty is 
but a name, is not favourably situated for the task of thoroughly 
investigating critical or theological subjects. Truth in its in- 
tegrity is above sects, though they try to imprison it, each 
within its own Goshen; nor will they ever do it fitting homage 
till they get beyond the childishness of their little peculiarities, 
and breathe the free air of God’s own church. Let it be borne 
in mind that personal rcligion does not lie in the reception of 
intellectual propositions or dogmas, but in the emotions of the 
heart towards God and man—in faith, hope, and charity. It is 
the life of God in the soul, manifested in a life of practical 
self-denial and benevolence, which human creeds and their de- 
fenders often succeed in choking. Strange that the many 
having yet to learn that fact decry the men whose critical 
studies go beyond or against their dogmatical prepossessions. 
Putting religion where the Bible does not, they misunderstand 
its nature and caricature its spirit, by fashioning God after their 
own image, and expecting that others will see Him as they 
do—a Being malignant and partial—the creature of a corrupt 
imagination. 

It will be seen that the present work differs both in extent 
and substance from a volume originally published as the seeond 
of four Jabelled ‘‘ Horne’s Introduction,” tenth edition, The 
author regrets that he could not persuade the publishers of 
that work to suppress his volume after the first’ edition was 
exhausted, and to substitute the present in its place. He must 


therefore say, that thie “Introduction” is a new work, which 
must speedily supersede its brief precursor; and that iis 
Opinions should always be quoted from it. The volume pub- 
lished in 1856, as he has reason to know, did good service in 
its day, though he had not then reached his present matarer 
views. He did what he could under the circumstances, and 
with the knowledge he had at the time. If he be blamed 
now, he can only adduce his motto, Dies diem docet. Harsh- 
minded theologians who have inherited a little system of 
infallible divinity out of which they may excommunicate their 
neighbours, will not understand such development. They do 
not know Hebrew, but are able to explain the Old Testament to 
their own satisfaction, and ready to denounce such as have a full 
knowledge of the difficult tongue in which it is written. They 
are wise in their own conceits, and can heartily blacken the 
characters of men who dare to differ from their dogmas. They 
can hold up old creeds as tests of orthodoxy, without compre- 
heading them ; and delight to make their own beliefs a standard of 
right and wrong for others. Every honest inquirer regards this 
conduct as degrading to the true man. Leaving sectaries to 
quarrel over their 
nate who do not choose to walk after their rule, he weleomes 
light from all quarters—the light which proceeds from (Cod’s 
revelation without, or His revelation within. With righteous 
abhorrence of malice and uncharitableness, he is ready to ad- 
vance as far as he is assured of the correctness of his positions. 
God is his witness. Men thrust at him: he can bear their 
abuse in the strength of Him who said, “ My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” 

The author’s sole ambition is to be an humble expositor of 
God’s word in the Bible, and to cultivate in his Master's ser- 


“principles,” and cast stones at the unfortu- 
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vice the one talent given him. His best strength and thought 
have been given to the present work; and by it he would be 
judged rather than by any previous one. Fain would he have 
floated down the stream of a pleasant and profitable orthodoxy 
amid the plaudits of the multitude ; but he durst not contravene 
evidence, or prove false to the sacred convictions of conscience. 
He has been in search of scriptural orthodoxy, not of that human 
idol falsely so called. It has cost him a struggle to come to 
conclusions sometimes different from those of men he respects ; 
yet he follows the promptings of religion in adhering to the voice 
of reason, identical as it is with God’s word. Aberrations of 
intellect are venial sins: unfaithfulness to the high instincts 
which unite man to God and reflect the divine, is irreligion. 

From the MS. of the first volume having left his hands or 
being already in type, the author regrets that he could not use 
Kamphausen’s “ Das Lied Mosis,” the able work of a fine 
Hebrew scholar; Stihelin’s ‘ Specielle Kinleitung in die 
kanonischen Bicher des alten Testaments,” and Popper's 
‘ Biblischer Bericht tiber die Stiftshiitte.” A complete index 
will be given with the third volume. 


May, 1862. 
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THE PENTATEUCH. 


AUTHORSHIP, COMPOSITION, AND DATE OF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


One of the first questions connected with the Pentateuch is 
that of authorship. ‘Whether it be of so great importance as 
some would represent, admits of grave doubts. It appears to us 
to have been magnified into more consequence than properly 
belongs to it. We shall begin with some passages shewing a 
later origination of these books than the time of Moses; and 
proceed to other considerations tending to support the same 
conclusion. 

I. The following places in the Pentateuch itself convey well- 
founded doubts of Mocais authorship. They contain notices 
historical, ak Mi oe archeological, and explanatory; or 
statements implying a post-mosaic time and writer. 

“ And the Consents was then in the land.” (Gen. xu. 6.) 

“And the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then in the 
Jand.”’ (Gen. xii. 7.) 

These words obviously imply, that when the writer lived, the 
Canaanites and Perizzites had been expelled from the land. If 
they were written when the two races still dwelt in the country, 
they are unmeaning and superfluous. Hence many advocates 
of the Mosaic authorship have conceded that a later hand appears 
in them. Thus Prideaux says, that the first is an interpolation 
made when the Canaanites, having been extirpated by Joshua, 
were no longer in the land.!. But Hengstenberg, after Witsius, 
thinks the passages have no bearing on the question af authen- 
ticity, because they are easily explained and justified in their 
respective connexions. Objecting to the supplementary words 
still and already, which in his opinion are arbitrarily added, he 


1 The Old and New Testament connected, etc., Part I., Book V., p. 848, ed. 1719. 
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conjectures that the clause in xii. 6 was introduced for the pur- 
pose of marking the contrast between the present and the future, 
the reality and the idea. It gives, he thinks, a more vivid re- 
Pee of the relations into which Abraham had entered.! 

is explanation of the clause in xiii. 7 is also derived from the 
connexion, The Canaanites and Perizzites are named, because 
they were most in contact with Abraham and Lot; and had a 
stronger feeling of jealousy towards them.’ Kalisch returns to 
the untenable translation of Abencsra—“ The Canaanite was 
already in the land ;” and groundlessly asserts that the phrase is 
no proof of a Jate origin fur the Pentateuch ;* probably because 
he believes, with Abenesra and Munk, that the Canaanites had 
taken Palestine from other more ancicnt inhabitants, and were 
not therefore indigenous. In xiii. 7 the Canaanites and Perizzites 
represent the whole population of the land; which makes it 
more difficult for such as Hengstenberg and Kalisch to explain 
the phrase in accordance with an early origin of the book. 
With all the ingenuity expended by Witsius, Hengstenberg, and 
others in finding an appropriateness of the two clauses in ques- 
tion to the time and fact of a Mosaic composition, an ordinary 
reader must feel that they are superfluous additions, if they be 
not later than Moses. ‘“ The Canaanite was then in the land,” 
says the writer, meaning the particular tribe or race of the 
Canaanites. This is given as a reason for Abraham’s finding no 
room in the locality where he first settled, which was in the part 
of Palestine to which Sichem belonged—a part remote from the 
sea. Dut in Moses’s time the tribe in question dwelt near the 
sea and at the Jordan, away from Abraham?’s first place of so- 
journ. The remark, therefore, could have had no propriety if it 
came from Moses. 

“In Kirjath-arba; the same is Hebron,” etc. (Gen. xxiii. 2, 
and xxxy. 27). 

Here a modern name is appended to the ancient one, Hebron 
being explanatory of Kirjath-arba. It is remarkable that Hebron 
is the name almost always given to the city in Genesis. And 
yet the place did not obtain it till Caleb, having got it into his 
possession after the division of the land, called it Hebron after 
one of his sons. Hence I{[ebron as u name 1s posterior to Moses. 
In opposition to this, Hengstenberg, followed by Keil, asserts that 
Hebron is the oldest or original appellation; and that Kirjath-arba 
originated in the interval between Abraham and Moses, and was 
continued till after the Hebrews got possession, when the primi- 


1 Authentie des Pentateuches, Zweyter Band; pp. 184, 185, 
2 Ibid, pp. 185, 186. 
5 Historical and Critical Commentary on Genesis, p. 337, 
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tive name was restored.! This hypothesis is not easily reconciled 
with the fact of the explanatory Hebron ay subjoined to 
Kirjath-arba only in two places of Genesis, while in all others 
Hebron alone occurs; and also that an o/der name is not usually 
appended to a /ater, but the reverse. Besides, the words of 
Joshua xiv. 15 are plain—“‘The name of Hebron before was 
Kirjath-arba ; which Arba was a great man among the Ana- 
kims.” Not a hint is given of Hebron having been the oldest 
name. Kirjath-arba alone is mentioned. As to analogies 
adduced they are utter failures, such as Zion and the city of 
David. Zion was the original name of one of the hills on which 
Jerusalem was built. “The city of David” never supplanted 
the appellation ; nor did Zion become again the sole wame. The 
two cases are dissimilar. And as to modern instances of old 
names coming up again after the lapse of years, they shew 
nothing but a bare possibility, and the feeble logic of apologists. 

In Genesis xiv. 14, Abraham is said to have pursued the kings 
who carried away Lot his nephew, as far as Dan. But we learn 
from Joshua xix. 47, and Judges xviii. 29, that the name of the 
place was Laish, till the Danites took possession of it and called 
it Dan, ‘after the name of their father.” In opposition to this, 
Jahn, followed by Havernick,? and somewhat hesitatingly by 
Hengstenberg,' suppose that there were two places of the name 
Dan, one of which is meant in Genesis and Deuteronomy, the 
other in Joshua and Judges. It would be difficult to convince 
an impartial reader that any other than the well-known city is 
intended in the Pentateuch, or that the hypothesis of two places 
identical in name and in any case not far distant, is other than 
arbitary. Dr. Robinson is too well versed in the geography ot 
the Bible even to mention the hypothesis of two Dans, and evi- 
dently rejects it as gratuitous.® That the name Dan stands by 
prolepsis or prophetic anticipation is quite improbable. Nor 1s 
it more likely that Zaish, the older name, originally stood in 
Genesis xivel4, which was altered for the new name Dan by a 
later writer. : 

“And these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the land of Israel.” (Gen. 
xxx. 31), 

The last clause of the verse could hardly have been written 
till after there had been a king in Israel. But Hengstenberg - 


1 Hengstenberg’s Dic Authentic, u. s. w., p. 187 et seqq. Keil’s Binleit, p. 152. 

2 Einleitung in die géttlichen Biicher des alten Bundes, Theil II., p. 66. 

3 Handbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung, Erster Theil, Zweyte Abtheilung, 
p. 309, et seqq. 

* Authentie des Pentat. vol. ii., pp. 193, 194. 

6 Biblical Researches in Palestine, etc., vol. iii., pp. 851, 358. 
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replies, that the passage contains a reference to the preceding 
promises to the Patriarchs of a kingdom among their posterity, 
especially to chapter xxxv. 11, where a promise had been given 
to Jacob that kings should be descended from him. N i 
says the historian in xxxvi. 31, had this promise been fulfilled to 
Jacob; for no kings had appeared in his line. Macdonald, as 
usual, repeats the explanation.! The German critic quotes with 
approbation J. H. Michaelis and Calvin.? He might also have 

uded to the laboured attempt of C. B. Michaelis, containing a 
lengthened explanation similar to hisown. All such endeavours 
are opposed to the plain meaning of the clause, which refuses, 
without compulsion, to play the part forced upon it. The 
Edomite list contains eight kings, and may perhaps reach up 
almost to the age of Moses. It is impossible, however, to shew 
that it reached ¢o histime. Granting that it did, what a trifling 
remark would it be for Moses to say, when he was giving a. list 
of the Edomite kings before his own time, “ there was no king 
then in Jacob’s line;” “this was before Israel had a king.” 
Truly such would have been to his readers what Locke calls “a 
trifling proposition ;”’ since they all knew that kings in Israel 
had not then appeared. 

“And the children of Israel did eat manna forty years, till 
they came to a land inhabited ; they did cat manna, till they 
came unto the borders of the land of Canaan.” (Exodus xvi. 35.) 

Moses was dead before the manna ceased; and therefore it 
is natural to infer that he did not write these words. But 
Hengstenberg argues that the author means only to state the 
time when the manna still continued, not to determine the point 
of time when it ccased; and refers to Joshua v.11, 12.5 This 
explanation is unnatural. 

“‘ Now an omeris the tenth part of an ephah.” (Exodus xvi. 36). 

This explanation seems to have originated in a change of time, 
the measure having gone out of use. Here Hengstenberg, after 
Michaelis and Kanne, contends that omer is not the name of a 
measure but of a common earthen vessel of a definite size, whose 
proportion to the ephah is given to determine more exactly the 

uantity of manna collected. We abide by the view of Gescnius, 

ee, and other lexicographers, which is in all respects the more 
natural one, that omer means a measure. -The argument derived 
by Hengstenberg from verses 16, 18, 22, 23, seems to us of no 
weight. And it 1s totally beside the mark to adduce Ezekicl 
xly. 10-13 ds an example of specifying the exact quantity held 
by measures in use, because that passage refers to just balances, 


1 Introduction to the Pentateuch, vol. i., p. 326. 
2 Authentic des Pentateuches, vol. ii., pp. 202, 203. 5 Ibid. p. 210, 
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a just ephah, and a just bath. The rinces of Israel had been 
guilty of injustice and exaction in their dealings towards the 
people, and therefore the prophet exhorts them to employ just 
measures, specifying what they are. A case of this sort is quite 
dissimilar to that before us, and could only be adduced by an 
inconsequential or weak reasoner. We do not deny that modern 
laws might be found stating the proportion of one measure to 
another without implying that the proportion had gone out of 
knowledge; but such a remark is totally out of place in this 
instance, because the writer is simply making a historical state- 
ment in Exodus xvi. 35, 36, nof enunciating or recording a law. 

“ For indeed I was stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews.” 
Thus speaks Joseph in Genesis xl.15. The phrase, “land of 
the Hebrews,” presupposes its occupation by the Israelites. The 
expression is not, “land of Canaan,” as elsewhere. 

“That the land spue not you out also, when ye defile it, as tt 
spucd out the nations that were before you.” (Leviticus xviii. 28). 

This language presupposes the expulsion of the Canaanites 
from their country as past. Keil endeavours to neutralise its 
force by the statement in the 24th verse preceding, “which I 
cast out before you,’’ not “have cast out;’’ but this does not 
help the matter, since he is still obliged to say that “by a pro- 
sopopeeia the land HAS SPUED oué its inhabitants.” It is nuga- 
tory to say with the same critic that Israel was at the time in 
sarees of a considerable extent of country, viz., Gilead and 

ashan, on the east of Jordan; the language is not satisfied by 
the explanation; for the land spueing out the nations cannot be 
dwarfed down into such petty dimensions. Canaan proper, on 
the west of Jordan, is chiefly meant. 

“The Horims also dwelt in Seir beforetime ; but the children 
of Esau succeeded them, when they had destroyed them from 
before them, and dwelt in their stead; as Israel did unto the 
land of his possession, which the Lord gave unto them.” (Deut. ii. 12). 

These words obviously presuppose a time when the Israelites 
were already in possession of Canaan, having expelled its former 
inhabitants. 

In Numbers xxi. 1-3 it is related, that God delivered up the 
Canaanites in the south of Palestine into the hands of Israel, 
who utterly destroyed them and their cities, calling the name of 
the place Hormah. From the event recorded here the appel- 
lation was first given to the place, meaning, devoted to destruc- 
tion. But Hormah occurs already in Numbers xiv. 45. How 
could this be, if both places proceed from the same author ? 
The answer usually given is arbitrary, viz., by prolepsis or antici- 


1 Einleitung, second ed., p. 138, 
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ea This appears from the fact that in Judges i. 17, we 
earn, that the tribe of Simeon, assisted by Judah, destroyed the 
place and gave it the name Hormah. With this last agrees the 
fact stated in Joshua xii. 14, that Joshua conquered the king of 
Hormah. It is possible that he may not have taken the city, 
though he conquered ifs king; and therefore Joshua xi. 14 
creates little difficulty ; but Judges i. 17 shews very plainly that 
effect was not given to the devotement denounced in Numbers 
xxi. 1-3 till after Joshua’s death, by the instrumentality of 
Simeon and Judah. 

It has been usual to regard the 3rd verse (Numb. xxi.), with 
the exception of the last clause, as the gloss or explanatory in- 
sertion of a later time; for which, however, there 1s no evidence. 
It is a mere hypothesis framed to evade the difficulty lying in 
the way of an assumed authorship. In like manner, the words 
“unto Hormah,”’ in Numbers xiv. 45, are supposed by some to 
have been inserted there subsequently to the time the name was 
given under the circumstances related in Numbers xxi. 1-3. 
This is equally arbitrary. The text of both must be taken as it 
is; and as there is every reason to think it was originally. 
Hengstenberg! and Kurtz? rightly reject the idea of later addi- 
tions or glosses. But their notion of a pro/epsis in Numbers xiv. 
45 is equally untenable. They dissent, very properly, from 
Reland assuming a prolepsis in the narrative of Numbers xxi. 3 
as compared with Joshua xii. 14; but resort to the same expe- 
dient in xiv. 45. It appears to a plain reader that Numbers 
xx1. 1-3 was not written till after the time refered to in Judges 
1.17; since not only the place’s devotement to destruction, but 
the execution of the curse is there related. In other words, Num- 
bers was written after the tribes had received their allotted por- 
tions in the promised land. It is obvious too, that Judges 1. 17 
could not have proceeded from the same writer as Numbers xxi; 
because they disagree about the time when the place was first 
called Hormah. In the one (Judges i. 17), it got the name 
when destroyed by Simeon and Judah; in the other (Numbers 
xxi. 1-3), it received the same name when it was devoted to future 
destruction by the Israelites during their abode at Kadesh. It 
is unlikely that the same name was given twice to one place. 

Hengstenberg supposes that Hormah, a name given at the 
time referred to in Numbers xxi., soon became Zephath again 
(Judges i. 17); and that it was reserved for a later age to 
change it again into Hormah. He thinks that at the period 
when it was put under the curse by the Israelites, the power of 
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the Canaanites remained unbroken; and therefore it soon be- 
came Zephath again. This is contrary to Numbers xxi. 3: 
“The Lord hearkened to the voice of Israel, and delivered up 
the Canaanites; and they utterly destroyed them and their cities,” 
etc. If the power of the Canaanites remained unbroken, so that 
Hormah soon became Zephath, what means this language? Is 
it not obvious that the author of Numbers xxi. 3, writing not 
only after the devotement of the cities to destruction but the 
carrying of tt into effect, has employed language applicable to 
both ; and speaks of them fogether, not separately. It is unlikely 
that the name Hormah should soon be replaced by another; and 
that it should be afterwards given anew by the Israelites. In 
Judges 1. 17 the words lead us to infer that Hormah was a new 
name, not an old one re-introduced. 

“These are that Aaron and Moses to whom the Lord said, 
Bring out the children of Isracl from the land of Egypt accord- 
ing to their armies. These are they which spake to Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, to bring out the children of Israel from Egypt : 
these are that Moses and Aaron.” (Exodus vi. 26). 

This language implies the lapse of a considerable time after 
Moses, when his name and character had become celebrated. 
But Hengstenberg maintains that the words “these are that 
Moses and Aaron” are equivalent in this connexion to “this 
is the genealogy of Moses and Aaron;” or, “these are Moses 
and Aaron according to their genealogical relations.”! Even 
this supposition, however, does not remove the idea of a 
later author; the demonstrative pronoun pointing to such. And 
why should Moses himself, in recording his genealogy, have 
mentioned that he and his brother were the persons to whom 
the Lord said, “ Bring out the children of Israel from the land 
of Egypt according to their armics, etc. ?” Surely this were a 
superfluous addition to the genealogical register, as given by 
himself. 

The same fact is implicd in Exodus xi. 3, “Moreover the 
man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight 
of Pharaoh’s servants, and in the sight of the people.” Indivi- 
duals are spoken of thus only after a considerable lapse of time. 
From the pen of Moses himself the words are not appropriate. 
Every attempt made to shew the suitableness of them in 
their present place is abortive. Thus it is alleged, that as the 
Israelites were about to leave Egypt, and when on asking 
jewels the Lord gave them favour in the eyes of the Egyptians, 
the statement before us is added as an additional reason why 
the demand was complied with, viz., the man who appeared to 
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wield the judgments of Jehovah was very great in the land of 
Egypt. But the whole passage xi. 1-3 interrupts the con- 
nexion ; because xi. 4—8 manifestly belongs to x. 24-29. And 
it is the recording of the fact that Moses was a great man in the 
land of Egypt, which is unsuitable; not the fact itself. Espe- 
cially unsuitable is it after the words “‘the Lord gave the people 
Javour tn the sight of the Egyptians,” because no additional reason 
for the Egyptians freely parting with their jewels was needed. 
So far from Moses’s greatness being an additional reason, it 
detracts from and irreverently spoils the one just given. Surely 
the fact that God gave the Israelites favour in the sight of their 
enemies, renders any other reason at onco unnecessary and 
derogatory to the Almighty. And would Moses thus introduce 
himself and his greatness as a reason for the Egyptians freely 
giving away their jewels, after he had attributed their willing- 
ness to do so to Jehovah? Certainly not. 

“Now the man Moses was very meck, above all the men 
which were upon the face of the earth.’”? (Numbers xii. 3). 

These words are inappropriate, if proceeding from Moses 
himself. The attempt of Hengstenberg to explain them as 
becoming to the lawgiver is a curious phenomenon of exposition. 
After giving four reasons to shew that they are intended to 
guard against a misconception of the expression ‘and the Lord 
heard” (xii. 2), he still feels that they wear something of a 
strange air. But this apparent strangeness vanishes, in his 
view, if we measure Moses by his own standard, not our own. 
Whoever can report his own defects and offences, as Moses has 
done, can speak of what the Lord wrought in him with an open- 
ness entirely different from what we can use. And _ besides, 
Christ said, referring to the present passage, ‘I am meck and 
lowly in heart.”! If this be not a specimen of special pleading, 
we know not where to find it. There is no real a be- 
tween the cases of Christ and Moses, for the language of the 
latter is extravagant commendation; ‘‘ Moses was very meck 
above all the men tcho were upon the face of the earth.”’ A modest 
and meek man, whatever be his faults, will never employ such 
self-commendation, exalting his own person above all others in 
the world. Other analogies are equally groundless, such as 
David styling himself “the anointed of the God of Jacob, and 
the sweet psalmist of Israel,” words not written by David; St. 
John calling himself “the disciple whom Jesus loved;’’ and 
St. Paul asserting that he was “in nothing behind the very 
chiefest apostles,’ apostles being here false, not true, apostles. 

In like manner Palfrey finds no difficulty in the text, but 
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renders the word commonly translated meek by distressed, mise- 
rable. Moses does not laud himself, but simply s of the 
great trials of his situation.1 His paraphrase of the verse is, 
“‘ Moses, exalted as was his place, was now the most wretched 
man.” This exposition must be rejected as arbitrary; for 
although the adjective often means distressed or afflicted, it 
always includes the idea of meekness or humility; and the 
Hebrew noun WS man does not convey a sense of dignity 
except in antithesis to DN expressed or implied. Besides, 
Moses, supposing him the writer of the Pentateuch, never puts 
W°NM before his name. The common translation must be re- 
tained, and others contrived to evade the obvious_meaning, 
whether miscrable, unambitious or anything else, be discarded ; 
for the Mosaic composition of the piece is utterly discounte- 
nanced by the clause, “above all the men which were upon the 
face of the earth.” 

“An examination of the context,” says Macdonald,? “ will at 
once manifest that the observations referred to (Exodus xi. 3, 
Numbers xii. 7) occupy a necessary place in the history, being 
in every instance called forth by the occasion, and that the 
object of their insertion was by no means to magnify Moses.” 
Rather do the words and their context disown the determination 
of such apologists to shut their eyes against all evidence con- 
trary to their prepossessions. 

The formula unto this day is one that properly and regularly 
denotes a long interval, as is shewn by its use in Judges vi. 24, 
1 Sam. v. 5, xxvii. 6, 2 Sam. xvin. 18, 2 Kings ii. 22, xvii. 23, 
41. Hence it 1s employed as a proof of later composition in the 
books of Samuel and Kings. It may therefore be rightly used 
in disproving the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, provided 
the context harmonize with the application. But it should be 
applied with discrimination, because it may be employed of a 
short time, as it is in Genesis xlvin. 15, 1 Sam. viii. 8, and else- 
where. A proper example bearing on our present subject, 
is in Deut. 11. 14: “Jair called them (the cities of Bashan) 
after his own name, Bashan-havoth-jair, unto this day.” This 
event belongs to the time immediately before the death of 
Moses, and therefore it could not have been so spoken of in his 
farewell discourse ; the interval of time being very short. Here 
Hengstenberg tries to shew that all which occurred from Num- 
bers xxii. to the end, intervened; so that the fact whose con- 
tinuance is stated was not so very near the present time of the 
writer. But in this the critic fails; and is therefore obliged 
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to have recourse to the fluctuating character of the phrase and 
the common occurrence of new names not remaining fixed to 
their respective objects soon affer their introduction.! To say 
that the phrase was nearly equivalent to our English word 
*‘ still,’”” is simply absurd. 

“Which Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion; and the Amorites 
call it Shenir.”” (Deut. iii. 9). 

Surely the different appellations of Hermon must have been 
familiar in Moses’ time, so that he could have no occasion to 
mention them. Hengstenberg may ask, How do we know this ? 
to which the answer is easy, by a moment’s reflection on the 
nature of the case. This critic resorts to the most improbable 
hypothesis, that such new information had probably excited an 
interest among the Israelities by its very novelty, and therefore 
appeared worthy of record, though it became familiar soon after 
and presently lost its charms. 

“For only Og king of Bashan remained of the remnant of 
the Rephaim ; behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron; 1s it 
not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon? Nine cubits was 
the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after the 
cubits of a man.” (Deut. i. 11). 

The words follow after the mention of Og king of Bashan. 
Moses died about this time and may have had no certain infor- 
mation on the subject. A knowledge of the bed’s dimensions 
may have been first obtained when David captured this me- 
tropolis of the Ammonites. But we need not have recourse to 
this supposition, since Og was conquered a few months before 
Moses’s death. Moses could not have considered it necessary 
to inform the Israclites of Og being a giant; since they had 
just seen and fought with him. Hengstenberg replics, that 
Moses wrote for posterity. But it may be gravely questioned 
whether he would have committed to writing this item of intel- 
ligence with posterity in his view. ILis object, according to 
Hengstenberg, was to give a strking representation of the 
greatness of the conquered enemy as well as the greatness of 
God’s grace which secured the victory. How easy it is to find 
objects when one is in quest of them ! 

A careful examination of Deuter. ii. 10-12, and 20-23, as also 
ii. 9-11, shews that they refer to events long past and interrupt 
the connexion of the discourse. They are parentheses which 
break the continuity of the composition. 

“The Emims dwelt therein in times past, a people great 
and many, and tall as the Anakims; which also were ac- 
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counted giants, as the Anakims; but the Moabites call them 
Emims. The Horims also dwelt in Seir beforetime; but the 
children of Esau succeeded them, when they had destroyed 
them from before them, and dwelt in their stead; as Israel 
did unto the land of his possession, which the Lorp gave 
unto them ........ (That also was accounted a land of giants: 
giants dwelt therein in old time; and the Ammonites call 
them Zamzummims; a people great, and many, and tall, as 
the Anakims; but the Lorp destroyed them before them ; and 
they succeeded them, and dwelt in their stead: as he did to the 
children of Esau, which dwelt in Seir, when he destroyed the 
Horims from before them ; and they succeeded them, and dwelt 
in their stead even unto this day; and the Avims which dwelt 
in Hazerim, even unto Azzah, the Caphtorims, which came forth 
out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their stead.)”’ 
“(Which Hermon the Sidonians called Sirion ; and the Amorites 
call it Shenir;) All the cities of the plain, and all Gilead, and 
all Bashan, unto Salchah and Edrei, cities of the kingdom of Og 
in Bashan. For only Og king of Bashan remained of the rem- 
nant of giants; behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron; is 
it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon? nine cubits was 
the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after the 
cubit of a man.” 

Hengstenberg, as usual, tries to shew that these passages 
contain what was exactly suited to the state and disposition of 
the persons addressed by Moses. He supposes that the inten- 
tion was to root out the prejudices here expressed, by which the 
older generation was excluded from the promised land. Moses 
met them by reasoning a minori ad majus. What God did for 
the Moabites, Ammonites, ctc., etc., will he not also do it for his 
own people ? This is ingenious but wholly improbable, because 
it does not apply to some of the notices! Keil assumes that 
they were insertions made by Moses when he wrote out his 
discourses.” This is gratuitous. 

In different passages allusions are made to Moses having 
written /egal prescriptions, as in Exodus xxxiv. 27, and xxiv. 4. 

“And he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, 
the ten commandments.” ‘And Moses wrote all the words of 
the Lord, and rose up early in the morning,” etc. The latter 
passage evidently refers to Exodus xx. 23. In hke manner 
Moses is said to have composed a historical list of the journeys 
of the Israelites, as mentioned in Numbers xxi. 14. So also he 
is said to have written an account of the marvellous discomfiture 
of Amalek, in a book (Exodus xvii. 14). Such particulars, re- 
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: ho 
lating to Moses as a writer, a only with a later person w 
saad dicen On the sppoation that the lawgiver bis 
the whole Pentateuch, they are incongruous. It is improbable 
that Moses himself should quote The Book of the Wars of the Lord 
(Numb. xxi. 14), f.e., hisown work. The fact of such quotation 
shews a time of learning, and a person posterior to Moses. 
This is confirmed by the particle then commencing the 17th 
verse, which points both here and in Genesis xii. 6, xi. 7, to 
@ subsequent author. 

“And Moses rose up, and his minister Joshua, etc. (Exodus 
xxiv. 13.) The words in italics are not such as would have 
been written by Moses himself. Another person long after 
would naturally use them. This supposition is strengthened by 
Exodus xxxiii. 11; “And he turned again into the camp; but 
his servant Joshua, the son of Nun, a young man, departed not 
out of the tabernacle.” After the preceding notice of Joshua, 
this is not the most appropriate language, for it would agree 
better with a first mention of Joshua. As a description of 
his own servant coming from Moses, it is unsuitable. A later 
author would insert it. Both places belong, as we shall see, to 
the Jehovist. 

In like manner Moses and the transactions in which he had 
a chief share, especially those at Sinai are spoken of as past. 
We read in Numbers xv. 22, 23. ‘And if ye have erred, and 
not observed all these commandments which the Lord hath spoken 
unto Moses, even all that the Lord hath commanded you by the 
hand of Moses, -from the day that the Lord commanded Moses, 
and henceforward among your generations,” etc. In the last 
chapters of Exodus the frequent phrase “as God commanded 
Moses,’ shews a time posterior to Moses, for at least the form of 
the laws. Exodus xxxix. 5, 7; xl. 19, 27, 29, 32.) 


IT. In conformity with the passages to which we have now 
referred—passages implying that Moses did not write the pre- 
sent Pentateuch, or that the transactions recorded were long 
a the writer occasionally intimates that he was in Palestine. 

e could not therefore have been Moses. Thus in Exodus xx. 
10, and Deut. v. 14, occurs the expression “ within thy gates,”’ 
which js inapplicable to the desert. This is consistent with 
the fact that Moses himself wrote the decalogue at first; though 
not in the very words of Exodus xx. or of Deuteronomy v. 

In Genesis xii. 8, xxviii. 14, Exodus x. 19, xxvi. 22, xxvii. 
13, xxxviii. 12, we find the expressions M9‘, O°) in the sense 
of westward, which in most of the places indicate the locality of 
the writer or writers to have been Canaan. It is said, indeed, 
that the present mode of designating the west is conceivable 
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from one in Arabia or the land of Moab; but this is question- 
able, at least in some cases. Keil must have felt it to be so 
when he adds, without evidence, that the ili prs designa- 
tions of the cardinal points may have been fixed tor the Hebrew 
language so early as by the patriarchs.! At the present time 
this appears to us improbable. 

“Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmark, which 
they of old time have set in thine inheritance, which thou shalt 
inherit if the land that the Lord thy God giveth thee to pos- 
sess it” (Deut. xix. 14). 

This language obviously implies the time of peaceful settle- 
ment in Canaan. It does not comport with circumstances soon 
to be realized by the persons to whom Moses spoke; because they 
are exhorted to respect the landmarks set up by their forefathers 
in the country. They of old time cannot be referred to the 
wicked inhabitants about to be driven out. It presupposes a 
long abode in the land promised to their fathers. 

“Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of thy ripe fruits, and 
of thy liquors: the first-born of thy sons shalt thou give unto 
me”’ (Exodus xxii. 29), 

This belongs to the first legal precepts delivered to Moses at 
Sinai. Yct the verse presupposes that the Israelites had already 
brought the first-fruits of their fields and vines to the priests. 
No regulation is given respecting the manner of their offering ; 
it is simply enjoined that the people should not delay to offer. 
Hence the precept, in its present form, was not written by Moses 
himself. it derives its method of expression from a much later 
time. The same remarks apply to Exodus xxii. 19, where we 
read, ‘‘ The first of the first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring 
into the house of the Lord thy God;” where the existence of 
the tabernacle in Palestine is presupposed. 

“Then shall the land enjoy her Sabbaths, as long as it lieth 
desolate, and ye be in your enemies’ land ; even then shall the 
land rest, and enjoy her sabbaths. As long as it lieth desolate 
it shall rest: because it did not rest in your sabbaths, when ye 
dwelt uponit...... The land also shall be left of them, and 
shall enjoy her sabbaths, while she lieth desolate without them : 
and they shall accept of the punishment of their iniquity: be- 
cause, even because they despised my Judgments, and because 
their soul abhorred my statutes” (Leviticus xxvi. 34, 35, 43). 

This language refers to a time when the people should be 
carried into exile by their enemies. It states that the land 
should enjoy its sabbaths then; which it did not when they 
dwelt in it. The implication is, that the sabbatical and jubilee 
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years had not been legally observed by the Israelites while they 
were peaceably inhabiting Canaan. The later circumstances of 
their history in the promised territory are presupposed in a 
manner which Moses could scarcely have done. We can imagine 
him referring to the earliest circumstances of the people after 
they had got possession of the promised land; but not to the 
later, without speaking of them apart. The entire paragraph 
(Lev. xxvi. 3-45) bears the stamp of a period much later than 
the Mosaic.! : 

We have thus quoted a few passages which convey the idea of 
a different author from Moses—one living after Saul became king. 
They are not the only ones that might be cited for the same 
purpose, but are perhaps the most reliable. At one time it was 
usual to look on most of them as interpolations proceeding from 
Ezra, when he revised the sacred books, and completed (as is 
supposed) the canon of the Old Testament ; or from some of his 
associates in the work of revision. This hypothesis is justly 
abandoned at the present day. Whcther the places be repre- 
sented as marginal notes taken afterwards into the text, or as 
Ezra’s own insertions, they belong to their respective connexions 
as much as any other part of the text, and cannot be pronounced 
later appendages. They are not all explanatory. Some add 
nothing to the perspicuity of the places in which they occur ; 
on the contrary, they occasionally disturb and embarrass the 
sequence. Why then did an inspired man like Ezra put them 
there? Or did they find their way into the present text out of 
the margin by mistake or accident? If so, would they not 
have been subsequently excluded, when found to interrupt the 
sequence? Hengstenberg and his followers, rightly perceiving 
that the interpolation-hypothesis and Ezra-authorship are alike 
groundless, have endeavoured to explain them as they now 
stand, taking them as an integral part of the text. This is the 
only correct view. No interpolation-hypothesis can be regarded 
otherwise than as a tacit admission of the insuperable difficulty 
that exists in the assumption of Mosaic authorship; and 
therefore we reject all such expedients ; especially that adopted 
by Philippson in his Israelitische Bibel,? who imagines four 
interpolations—viz., Genesis xxxvi. 31-43, xlvi. 8-27 ; Exodus 
vi. 10—vii. 7; Numbers xxi. 14-20, 27-380. The question 
is reduced to one of mere exposition. What is the right 
meaning of the passages? Does it harmonise or not with 
their Mosaic authorship? Does it imply that they originated 
after the Israelites had been settled in the promised land ? 
Our opinion has been already expressed, that their natural sense 
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is against a Mosaic authorship. Ingenuity, indeed, may find 
ways of making them agree with the old view—as is exemplified 
in the case of Hengstenberg, Havernick, and Keil; but an 
impartial expositor seeks for the obvious interpretation, not a 
fanciful and far-fetched one, having the appearance of being 
framed for a purpose. 

III. After these positive arguments against the Mosaic au- 
thorship, let us notice a few striking omissions, which point to 
the same conclusion, indicating that documents or reliable 
reminiscences were wanting to the writer. According to Num- 
bers xii. 16, the Israelites removed from Hazeroth and pitched 
in the wilderness of Paran, with which Kadesh is assagiated as 
a station in xii. 26. But we learn from Numbers xxxiii., that 
there were cighteen places of halt between Hazeroth and 
Kadesh. Surely, it is improbable that nothing memorable or 
worthy of record happened at any of these. Information 
respecting them seems not to have been at the writer’s command. 

Again, a few notices given of Hur, show that he was no 
inconsiderable personage among the Israelites in the wilderness. 
It is thought that he was Miriam’s husband, and Moses’s brother- 
in-law. Yet, nothing is stated about his descent, nothing of 
his death; contrary to the practice of the historian. Surely had 
Moses been the writer, he would have given some particulars. 
A late author could find no information respecting him. 

The accounts of Jethro, Moses’s father-in-law, are very un- 
satisfying and even contradictory. They are evidently frag- 
mentary (Exodus 11. 18, xvi. 1, 12, 27. Numbers x. 29). Yet, 
he was an important person—a priest at the head of a tribe in 
Midian. 

Tlow is it also, that there 1s a blank in the history respecting 
thirty-eight years of the sojourn in the wilderness? Is it not 
a striking thing that total silence prevails regarding them. Let 
us sec how this long interval of years is treated. In the 
twenticth chapter of Numbers, we read that the whole congre- 
gation of the children of Isracl came into the desert of Zin in 
the first month; and the people abode in Kadesh, and Miriam 
died there (verse 1). In the twenty-second verse, we find them 
removing from Kadesh, and coming to Mount Hor. The former 
relates to the first month of the third year after the Exodus. 
The latter, however, relates to the fifth month of the fortieth 
year after the Exodus. Thus, thirty-cight years are passed over 
within the compass of a few verses, as if there had been no such 
interval. One would suppose that the occurrences, related in 
the chapter, happened in immediate succession.! The omission 
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of many events would not be thought of by the reader, till he 
had sg ba a subsequent chapter of Numbers (xxxiii). Surely, 
neither Moses nor a contemporary, would have written in that 
manner. In the author's time, there were no certain re- 
miniscences of these melancholy years. 

IV. Two leading documents, at least, may be discovered by 
a careful reader in the Books of Moses. The one has been 
commonly termed the Elohim document; the other, the Jehovah 
document. These names of Deity are constantly used in certain 
sections of Genesis. The fundamental document, or that which 
lies at the basis of the Pentateuch, is marked by the employ- 
ment of Elohim alone, and the avoidance of Jehovah up to 
Exodus vi. 2-4; whereas, after that, both are adopted. On the 
other hand, the writer of the second document, which supplies 
many things wanting in the first—the so-called Jehovist— 
commonly employed Jehovah. 

As the testimony of Exodus vi. 2-4, is most important in 
relation to this point, it must be carefully examined, because it 
will be found to cast much light on the plan of the Pentateuch. 

‘‘And God spake unto Moses and said unto him, I am the 
Lord: and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah 
was I not known to them,” that is, I appeared to the patriarchs 
as “I Ox not as myn’. Jehovah is a proper name—the holy 
appellation of the God of the Hebrew theocracy, or God in his 
special relation to His people. It is derived from MM", the old 
form of the substantive verb MM ¢o be ; so that the fundamental 
idea involved is being or existence; he to whom existence pecu- 
liarly belongs; the only existing, independent one excluding true 
being from all except himself, and therefore the only one in 
whom eing inherently resides. It does not mean, as Hengsten- 
berg and his disciples suppose, the One becoming, 1.e., revealing 
Himself—the God revealing or developing His nature. Taking 
the name in connexion with the passage in Exodus, Jehovah is 
the true God, who is known by His works and His revelation as 
the only existing one. Especially was he known as such, by the 
revelation made to His people in mercy—a people chosen out of 
the world, in whom He might accomplish His purposes of. 

ace, and show forth His praise. To Israel exclusively was 
re revealed as Jehovah. They alone knew Him as Jehovah. 
Hence the name is the theocratic, national name. The depth of 
its meaning was only felt in the religious consciousness of the 
Hebrew people. Accordingly, it is the appropriate name in 
relation to the covenant made with the Israelites, and to their 
religious worship. 
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DYN is a name of wider scope than Mm’. Being more 
general, it includes the latter. When we take into consideration 


the singular number ston , and the cognate by, its true origin 


is scen to be MW. Hence the idea of might or power is the 
fundamental one. The order. in which we derive the words 


successively from one root is YN participle of bon, the verb 
sy, the noun sop. Hengstenberg, after Schultens, incorrectly 


runs to the Arabic 41 coluit, adoravit, and 4}\ stupuit, pavore 
correptus fuit. The word denotes the Deity as powerful. Ac- 


cordingly, the heathen must employ O°*98 when they are 
introduced as speaking; and when an Israclite puts himself on 
the platform of heathen consciousness of the Deity, he naturally 
employs it also. In the old Hebrew view, superhuman divine 
power could not be separated from the true God (7JM*), and, there- 
fore, the one name does not exclude the other. Thus, where the 
oracle is spoken of, either name may be employed, as in Judges 1. 


1, xx. 23, 27, 1 Sam. x. 22, 2 Sam. ii. 1, v. 19, 23 mya ON; 


whereas in Judges xviii. 5, xx. 18, 1 Sam. xxii. 15 DMOND baw 
occurs. The term Elohim, therefore, is a general designation of 
the mighty and powerful God, who unites in himself the essential 
fulness of the attributes ascribed to the gods in mythological 
systems. He is the ruler of the universe—the Being who has 

erfection. But the other term Jehocah, designating the same 

Jeing, has a particular bearing. In it God is viewed as sus- 
taining a particular relation to his chosen people. He is revealed 
to their religious consciousness as the true God—the independent 
fountain of Being—ceternal and immutable. 

The passage in Exodus vi. 2, 3, announces the epoch when the 
revelation of God as Jehorah took place. With Moses Elohim 
becaine Jehovah to the religious consciousness of the Israelites. 
The pre-Mosaic time did not know of Jehovah, but Elohim. 
Hence even: when the sabbath-day is said to be hallowed, when 
circumcision is enjoined upon Abraham as a seal of the covenant, 
and when Jacob presents his vow to God, Elohim is used ; 
whereas Jehovah would have been chosen, in such cases, as more 
appropriate, had not the fundamental idea, lying in the latter, 
been still unknown to the religious consciousness of the patri- 
archs. And yet Jehorah is employed in the book of Genesis. 
It is supposed already in use in Exodus i. 14-16. Whence 
or how comes it there? Can it be thought that a writer who 
uniformly and consistently avoids the employment of that name 
up to a certain point in the history, should often violate the 
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peculiar usage he follows by the very side of that usage? Can 
the author, who introduces the Deity as saying, in Exodus v1. 3, 
“IT appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by the name of 
God Almighty, but by my name Jehorah was I not known to 
them,” adhere to the distinction in certain sections with great 
carefulness, while in other and parallel ones he neglects it, and 
introduces Jehovah into the patriarchal age? Surely not. 
These distinctive appellations, therefore, which are employed in 
the history before the time when Jehovah was first made known, 
must proceed from different writers. 

The phenomenon in question can be better accounted for by 
the hypothesis of two separate writers, than of one, because, in 
the latter case, the one author would stultify himself by an- 
nouncing an important distinction which he had uniformly 
observed in certain sections, and as uniformly violated in others ; 
whereas in the former instance, one writer might not attach the 
peculiar importance to these distinctive appellations which 
another did, especially if he lived later. The carlier the era of 
a writer, the more hkely would he be (other things equal) to 
attend to such a distinction; because it marked a considerable 
advance in the religious development of the race. The assump- 
tion of duplicate authorship is confirmed by the fact, that the 
two names of Deity are intimately connected with picces bearing 
a definite character respectively, and so distinguished from one 
another. We admit that the names themselves, apart from 
other circumstances, would only furnish an external mark of 
divergence. But the critics who advocate diversity of author- 
ship, do not rely sole/y or mainéy on the uniform usage of the 
names in different sections, as evidence of separate authorship. 
It may be that Elohim xov occurs occasionally in a Jchovistic 
section, and Jehovah in an Elohistic one. There are causes 
which satisfactorily account for these phcnomena—phenomena 
which do not vitiate the general hypothesis. Along with the 
peculiar use of these appellations, there are other circumstances 
clearly showing diversity of authorship. These circumstances 
cannot be well accounted for in any way which excludcs that 
diversity. It is necessary to state explicitly, for the sake of the 
ignorant who do not understand the document-hypothesis and 
therefore give a false representation of it, that the two names 
are not the sole tests; and that it proves nothing against it to 
adduce examples of Elohim in Jehovistic sections, or even of 
Jehovah in later Elohistic pieces. Those who think that they 
can undermine the hypothesis in that way, are utterly mistaken ; 
showing very plainly that they are ignorant of the case on 
which they dispute. -A¢ first, the careful Elohist excluded the 
use of Jehovah in the matter of Genesis. We do not suppose 
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that he ever employed it as an appellation of Deity till 
Exodus vi. 3. Thenceforward, Elohim became an appellative ; 
and so the difference between the names was still maintained. 
But the Jchovist was not so carcful to avoid the title Elo- 
him ; for though his predominant usage is Jehovah, he occasionally 
employs the older Elohim ; as in etymologies, of which examples 
occur in Genesis iv. 25, and xxx. 6 ; also in profane as well as 
human relations, of which we have examples in Genesis iii. 1-4, 
where words are put into the serpent’s mouth. Elohim, in the 
phrase pide 435 meaning anyels, could not be Jehorah, because 
it is part of a standing formula. 

It is some confirmation of these observations on the word 
Jehovah, that there are but few proper names compounded with 
it, before the times of Samuel and David. Yet several have 
been adduced for the purpose of showing that the name was not 
unknown prior to Moses; as Jochebed, the mother of Moses 
(Exodus vi. 20; Numb. xxvi. 59); Ahijah (1 Chron. un. 25); 
Abiah, grandson of Benjamin (1 Chron. vi. 8); Bithiah, daughter 
of Pharaoh and wife of Mered (1 Chron. iv. 18); and Boriah 
(Gen. xxii. 2). Little weight attaches to these, because it is 
well known that the Hebrews often altered older names for later 
ones, or adapted them to Hebrew etymologies and forms. <As 
to Moriah, which is a land not a mountain, the true reading 
seems to be MWS Moreh, and the place the same as that in 


which Abraham had erected an altar before (Gen. xii. 6). 
Jchovah-jireh was a mountain or hill in the plain of Moreh, 
which had no connection with the temple mountain of subse- 
quent days.! 

Jochebed, the name of Moses’ mother, is the only one we know 
that shows a trace of the name Jehovah in the pre-Mosaic 
period, whence no more can be inferred than that the appellation 
was common in the family of Moses’ maternal forefathers. But 
it had not then received any special significance. Pre-Mosaic 
as it was, its importance and value were first apprehended by 
Moses. It sounds plausibly to assert that a word employed in 
forming the proper name of Jacob’s granddaughter (Jochebed) 
could not have been unknown to that patriarch himself; but the 
argument rests on an insecure basis. 

he hypothesis of plural authorship is materially strength- 
ened when we see that a certain circle of ideas having a pecu- 
liar expression and complexion of language belongs to the 
ieces in which Elohim occurs, as compared with the character- 
istic conceptions and linguistic colouring of those where Jehovah 
prevails; in short, when the fundamental conception of Deity 


1 See Bleek in the Stud. und Krit. for 1831, pp. 520-624. 
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involved in the names affects the character of the parts to which 
they properly belong. Diversity of authorship, therefore, is not 
based on the mere designations of Deity. As a rule, it arises as 
much out of the nature of the text in which they occur as from the 
names themselves. The text and names mutually correspond ; the 
features, form, and language of the former being evolved from 
the religious consciousness implied in the latter. 

We are aware that the passage in Exodus has been explained 
in a manner which is supposed not to militate against Mosaic 
authorship. It is said that the verb ‘FAYNI I was known, implies 
the revelation of God in the capacity of Jehovah, not the promulga- 
tion of the name Jehovah, i.e., it means one kind of knowledge 
of Jehovah, not another. It is difficult to scc, however, how 
the name Jehovah could be revealed prior to Moscs, and He 
himself remain unknown in the character of Jchovah. The reve- 
lation of the name is the revelation of the nature or character ; 
and as to its being promulgated not revealed, the distinction 1s 
arbitrary. 

Again, we are told that the word ‘FY) is of pregnant 
meaning, implying not bare knoiwledye, but the perception or 
experience of the full power of Jehovah. The fulness of the work- 
ing power and covenant-meaning involved in the term was never 
unfolded to the patriarchs. They had only a preparation for the 
exercise of the effectual might which the name contains. This 
interpretation has been given in various forms; and is the most 
usual among apologists for the Mosaic authorship. Thus Kalisch 
gives as ‘the only possible explanation,” “my name Jehovah 
has not been uderstood and comprehended by the patriarchs in 
its essence and depth, though it was even in their time already 
occasionally introduced.”? Nor is Hengstenberg’s view essen- 
tially different. It amounts to saying, that Jehovah was not so 
fully revealed to the patriarchs as to Moses. Thus the apparent 
opposition between the earlicr non-revelation of God as Jehovah 
and the later manifestation of him as such is simply relative; 
the more glorious one of the later period cclipsing the former, 
and making it as if it had never been. The less, in relation to 
the incomparably greater, is regarded as non-existent.’ The 
same explanation is given by Munk.* There are comparison and 
contrast in the passage. 

It may be so. We do not deny that the name Jehovah was 
sometimes employed in the pre-Mosaic time. Probably it was 
usual among the maternal forefathers of Jochebed, as the 


1 Hengstenberg, Authentic des Pentat. vol. i. p. 289. 
reaswecce: on Exodus, p. 101. 
3 Authentic des Pentat. vol. i. p. 289. * Palestine, p. 142 
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composition of her name implies. Nor do we deny that 
between the ante-Mosaic and Mosaic employment of the ap- 
pellation there must have been a great distinction; because 
the import of it was not properly understood till the time 
of Moses. But we cannot believe that the writer of Exodus 
vi. 3, intended such a contrast. Had he done so, the text 
would have been different. The present verb appeared, would 
have had associated with it, not E/-Shaddai but Jehovah, 1.e., 
I appeared to the patriarchs as Jehovah; but the fulness of 
meaning implied in the name—the practical experience of my 
working power as a covenant-God was imperfectly appre- 
hended by them. Or, some other verb would have been used as 
antithetic to ‘FYI, Jehovah still standing in place of El-Shaddai, 
i.e.. 1 was known to the patriarchs as Jehovah ; but I was not 
experimentally known to them in the fulness of the working © 
power and covenant. meaning which the appellation implies. 
Their knowledge of my character was only superficial. The 
fact that H/-Shaddai occurs in the first clause, not Jehovah, is 
unexplained, according to the interpretation we are considering. 
Had the author of vi. 3, freely employed Jehovah before, and 
intended the alleged contrast between the acquaintance of the 
early patriarchs and that of Moses with Jehovah, it is all but 
certain that he would not have used in vi. 3, any but the one 
appellation, because it brings out the contrast; whereas E/- 
Shaddai docs not. On the contrary, the latter introduces a 
difficulty—the difficulty of understunding how the knowledge of 
Jehovah could be first revealed and promulgated to Moses. But 
it is clear to the unbiassed reader that there was no such marked 
difference between the apprehension of Jehovah in the fulness of 
his power and covenant relation before and after Moses, as one- 
sided apologists would lead us to suppose. Take their alleged 
one writer employing Jehovah as well as Elohim from the com- 
mencement of the history, and sce whether the interpretation 
put upon vi. 3, is justified by usage. In Genesis xv. it is 
recorded that God was manifested to Abraham, who believed in 
Jehovah, and therefore his /uith was counted for righteousness. 
There the Lord promises him an heir ; declares to him that his 
seed shall be numberless as the stars of heaven, shall be afflicted 
in a strange land 400 ycars, but come forth from it with great 
substance. Jchovah too made a covenant with Abraham, and 
assured him that he had given the land of Canaan, from the 
river of Egypt to the Euphrates, to his posterity. Here is 
Jehovah the covenant-God revealing himself to Abraham in a 
peculiar manner, encouraging him by a fulness of promise, and 
confirming his word by a sign, entering into covenant with his 
servant, and condescending to inform him of the future of his 
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race. That Abraham apprehended aright the character of the 
Being who thus revealed himself, is evident from the words of 
the sixth verse, as well as from the language he addresses to 
Him in the eighth, Zord God. Hence on the hypothesis of 
one and the same writer of the Pentateuch, and the correct- 
ness of the alleged explanation, we argue that the contrast 
between the acquaintance of Abraham, with the name Jehovah, 
and the full knowledge of that name first made known to Moses, 
is groundless. There is no perceptible or marked distinction 
between the respective knowledgcs of the two personages. If 
it be alleged that the antithesis is between the theoretical know- 
ledge of the one, and the experimental knowledge of the other, 
since Abraham did not witness the erertion of Jchovah’s might 
in bringing the Israelites from Egypt and establishing the 
theocracy, we reply, that the wonderful faith of Abraham implies 
an actual realisation to himself of all that Jehovah promised, 
though he did not see it with his eyes. The essential character 
of the knowledge is the same; because a mere outward obser- 
vance of Almighty power in exercise does not affect its nature. 
It may be as far-reaching in the one case as in the other—faith 
anticipating futurity, because it is the substance of things not 
seen. 

It is vain for Keil to state that the contrast is not between 
Elohim and Jehorah, but El-Shaddai and Jehovah in Exodus vi. 
3!; because £/7-Shaddai is entirely consistent with the fact of 
Elohim bemg used prior to, or along sith, itself; while neither 
marks so advanced a stage of the national religious consci- 
ousness as Jehovah; and both, strictly speaking, exclude the 
last froin their distinctive epoch. 

If our view of Exodus vi. 3 be correct, it is all but 
certain that one writer could not have composed the book of 
Genesis, else he would have violated a principle expressly 
enunciated by himself in the passage. The words appear very 
plain, “by my name Jehovah was I not known to them” ; but 
they are casily contradicted by self-sufficient writers, who boldly 
affirm that “the passage can afford no countenance to the sup- 
position that this was the first promulgation of the name 
Jehovah.’” It was the first revelation of the name on the part 
of Jehovah ; or, in other words, its import was then first under- 
stood by the God-consciousness in man. Admitting, however, 
that vi. 3 in Exodus means only a comparative knowledge of 
Jehovah before and in the time of Moses, it can be proved that 
the hypothesis of one author is untenable. Only two cases are 
then possible, viz., that he used the two names Elohim and 


1 Einleitung, p. 68. 
2 Introduction to the Pentateuch, by D. Macdonald, vol. i. p. 168. 
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Jehovah appropriately in every instance ; or, that he used them 
without distinction. The former view is adopted by Hengsten- 
berg, Hiavernick, and Drechsler, who hold that there is a 
clearly marked difference of meaning in the terms themselves; 
the subject where each occurs accounting for thcir distinctive 
usage. They think that the general grounds of the varying use are 
a clearly marked difference of meaning in the names in addition 
to a clearly marked difference of object on the part of the 
writer. Each is appropriate to the connexion in which it 
stands, and therefore there is no room for arbitrariness. The 
same writer chose differcnt appcllations, as the one or other 
suited better the character of the accompanying contents. In 
reply to this reasoning we remark, that Hengstenberg and 
Drechsler have failed to shew that the name employed is aleays 
the one which alone suits the connexion. To prove the exclu- 
sive suitableness of cach appellation where it stands, they have 
taxed their ingenuity to the utmost without success. Thus in 
trying to account for the use of Jehovah in Genesis iv. 1, where 
Eve says, “I have gotten a man with the help of the Lord;”’ 
and of Elohim, in the 25th verse of the saine chapter, where 
the mother likewise says, ‘‘ God hath appointed me another seed 
instead of Abel,” cte., Hengstenberg maintains that the second 
term marks the different state of the mother’s mind: “ At the 
first birth her consciousness of the divine presence and being is 
particularly vivid. By inflicting punishment, God had shewn 
himself to be Jehovah; as Jehovah also is he recognised in the 
benefit. In the birth of her first son Eve discovers a dear 
pledge of his favour. At that of Seth this feeling is not a little 
qualified. She merely recognises a general divine influence ; 
and the naturalness of the event does not, as on the first occa- 
sion, appear to her entirely in the back ground.”! Not less 
fanciful is the reason for the difference in the two verses given 
by Drechsler, who supposes that the choice of Elohim in the 
25th marks the opposition between God and man. “God 
replaces in the person of Scth, what Cain had attempted to 
destroy in that of Abel.”? Macdonald improves upon these 
critics in a way of his own, which is this :—Eve relying on the: 
promise respecting her seed who was to bruise the serpent’s head, 
gave her first-born son the name My’, “he that shall be,” “ or 
shall come’’—the Coming One, to whom the entire Old Testament 
Scripture pointed: “TI have gotten a man—h/e that should be.” 
The general designation afterwards became a proper name.’ The 
absurdity of this statement is obvious, based as it is on a false 


1 Authentie des Pentat. vol. i. p. 320. 
2 Die Einheit und Atchtheit der Genests, p. 86. 
5 Introduction to the Pentateuch, vol. i., pp. 170, 171. 
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translation of the original, which means, “I have gotten a man 
with the help of Jehovah.” ; 

Another example of far-fetched hypothesis to account for the 
two names in Genesis vii. is furnished by Hengsteuberg. It 1s 
said that the provision for the preservation of the clean animals 
belongs to Jehovah, but that for the unclean to Elohim. The 
respective agencies of Elohim and Jehovah are contrasted in 
vii. 16, “ And they that went in, went in male and female of 
all flesh, as God had commanded him: and the Zord shut him 
in.” The futility of this unnatural refinement is apparent from 
vii. 1-5, where Jehovah alone is used, both in regard to Noah 
himself entering into the ark, as well as the clean and unclean 
animals that went in with him. The allusion of the former 
clause of verse 16 is to these commencing verses; yet in the 
one case Elohim occurs, in the other Jehorah. Noah did as 
Elohim commanded; whereas when we look back it is Jehovah 
who gave the command. The 9th verse confirms the same 
thing, and equally dissipates Hengstenberg’s notion, for in it we 
find that the animals, clean and unclean, went into the ark as 
Elohim had commanded Noah to take them. Well may Turner 
say of Hengstenberg and Drechsler, “they sometimes make the 
sacred writer scrupulously and minutely particular in the choice 
of his terms, at the expense of simplicity and nature.” 

The other case, in which Elohim and Jchovah are accounted 
for on the supposed interpretation of Exodus vi. 8 is, that 
they are employed without any distinction. Many phenomena 
appear at first sight to favour this view; but other consi- 
derations are clearly against it. Whatever explanation of 
the passage be adopted, an importance is attached to the 
name Jehovah, which does not agree with a prior indiscriminate 
use of it. 

There is no middle course that can be followed. The one 
writer always employed the two names indiscriminately, or he 
did not. fe had a method in them, or he had none. All 
the phenomena fully justify us in asserting this. Whether 
Moses, the sole author or compiler, as many think, had docu- 
ments or not, the names must have been used intentionally 
or promiscuously throughout. 

The more the point is studied, the more will it appear that 
the usage of both is not invariably founded on internal grounds. 
It often arises from different authorship. Internal considcra- 
tions have their influence in the varying appellation; but 
authorship has also its effect. 

If the writer used them promiscuously, his readers would be 


1 A Companion to the Book of Genesis, Introduction, p. 42. 
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misled by the fact enunciated in Exodus vi. 3, By my name Jehovah 
was I not known to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, because his langua 
in Genesis often contradicts, or appears to contradict it. If Re 
used them intentionally throughout, how does the employment 
of Jehovah in Genesis xv. and elsewhere (comp. xu. 1, xvu. 1, 
xvi. 1, xxiv. 3, xxv. 21) agree with Exodus vi. 3? 

We shall now show— 

V. That the pieces where the distinctive usage of the two occurs, 
exhibit such inherent and essential peculiarities as exclude unity of 
authorship. 

Peculiar circles of ideas belong to certain sections. Some are 
distinguished by the expression of certain views; others by 
sentiments of a different kind. This fact has been employed as 
a criterion towards different authorship. In other words, it has 
been found that the Elohistic pieces contain ideas which are 
wanting in the Jehovistic ; while the Jehovistic sections present 
ideas foreign to the Hlohistie. 

In the parts belonging to the Elohim document there is no 
mention of sacrifices and altars, because these were Mosaic forms 
of religious intercourse between God and man ; no distinction of 
clean and unclean animals; nothing expressly Levitical.  Anti- 
quity is described in primitive simplicity. The patriarchal 
period is a sucred time of preparation for the legal. The mode 
of revelation and superintendence is fatherly and free. God 
appears and speaks with his servants without the peculiar forms 
of communion aftcrwards employed, such as angels, dreams, 
visions, etc.; and without solemn formalities to give intensity or 
contirmatiun, as oaths, curses, sacrifices, ete., etc. The only 
form in which the divine promise appears is that of blessing and 
corenant. Nomad life is artlessly and faithfully depicted. The 
patriarchs move about freely. Their wealth consists of herds 
and servants. Presents are taken from their flocks, or from the 
productions of the field. The patriarch has supreme power in 
his tribe ; dismissing and adopting family members at pleasure ; 
taking away the privileges of one, and bestowing them on 
another. Public transactions arc conducted by word of mouth; 
and their memory perpetuated by commemorative stones. The 
tent is the dwelling place. The whole history 1s disposed in 
epochs, according to certain leading points of historical develop- 
ment; so that it has an epic form and character, with evenness 
of proportions and equability of manner. It resembles a poem 
more than a@ history; sinec only the more important points of 
sacred history arc touched on summarily, except where facts 
are presented of importance in relation to the point of view 
from which the whole is surveyed. In this latter case we find 
circumstantiality and copiousness. Indeed there are consider- 
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able repetition and wordiness generally; though these qualities 
can scarcely be called characteristic. The writer had a great 
fulness of expression at his command, and indulges it occa- 
sionally. 

A definite plan and consistent order appear in this docu- 
ment, which may be said to have embraced two divisions, 
a legal and a historical one. The primary idea of the whole 
was the promise in Genesis xvii., in accordance with which 
the author intended to shew how the people of Isracl came 
into possession of Canaan, and so received fulfilment of the 
promise. Hence the Elohist could not leave off with the death 
of Moses. He must describe Joshua’s arrangements. Accor- 
dingly he begins with the creation of the world and of man, 
terminating with the conquest of Canaan. The _ historical 
portion is brief, because the main object was to shew Israel’s 
actual possession of the land promised to the patriarchs. The 
legal part is copious. Here the substance of tradition is fol- 
lowed with great fidelity ; and though primitive history cannot 
be free from myths and legends, a simpler religious conscious- 
ness and a more natural view of the olden time before Moses, is 
presented, than in the Jehovist or later writers, where poetry 
and prophecy influenced the national history.!_ The descriptions 
of the Elohist are regular, orderly, clear, simple, inartificial, 
calm, free from the rhetorical and poctical. His language is 
less cultivated ; for though it be occasionally of an intermediate 
character between poetry and prose, it is not commonly facile, 
smooth, or flowing. There are a number of standing expressions 
and stereotype phrases, such as M932 jn), N73 D'pr, till 
Jehovah had revealed himself as the God of sacrifice, when 
mma MID (Jehovistic) taken from sacrifice, might also be 
employed. It is wholly incorrect to say with Kurtz that dif- 
ferent shades of meaning belong to the three phrases; and 
that one ‘or other is used according to the precise idea of the 
writer. They all mean to make a covenant ; while it is plain that 
Fea MD was taken at first from the slaying of a victim or 
victims at the ratification of it. The Elohim-document never 
has PW72 ND; for Genesis xxi. 27, 32, xxxi. 44, sometimes 
quoted to shew that it does, belong to the jumior Elohist; and 
N32 O12) cited to prove the Jehovist’s use of a (primary) Elo- 
hist-document in Leviticus xxvi. 9, is equally irrelevant, because 
it occurs here in the junior Elohist. Passages in Deuteronomy 
should be cautiously referred to the documents in question, be- 
cause the Deuteronomist himself writes much of that book. The 
distinction between male and female is denoted by 73/3) “9}. 


1 See Bleek, Einleit. p. 258, et seq. 
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It is no argument against this that the phrase occurs once in a 
Jehovistic place, viz. Genesis vii. 9 (not 3), because a single excep- 


tion cannot vitiate a rule. In classification, 7}°3? is used. The 
compound phrase MA) MAM often occurs. The land in 
which the pilgrim abides is always DY" "JN, and the pos- 
session of it rims. The writer terms Mesopotamia {"]) or ye 
DAN, not OWT) DWN, as in the Jehovist. It is ineffectual for 
Keil to allege that the names Padan-aram and Aram-naharaim 
are not identical, and therefore their distinctive usage favours 
the hypothesis of one writer. Padan-aram is said to denote a 
district of Mesopotamia, that lying around Haran, while the 
other comprehends all Mesopotamia.! There may be truth in 
this as far as the original meaning of Padan-aram is concerned, 
because the word Padan means plain, and the western part of 
Mesopotamia is especially referred to. But we deny that there 
was any difference between the two names in actual usage. Both 
were employed alike for the whole country. This is confirmed by 


the anciont versions. The Elohist has 8M» Sy"; pry) wo" 
and W194. Ic utters poetical ideas respecting the structure of the 
world, as in Genesis i. 6, etc., vii. 2; and occasionally we meet 
with a poctical expression, as "JN 4M*M, especially when he 
introduces solemn speech and poetical picces not original. 


Other words of the Elohist are an and Winn, yw, siya-5p. 
M228 , compounds with DPW, and phrases like he and his sons 
with hin; you and your seed after you. 

The Jchovist’s was different from the Elohist’s object, viz. to 
present the national history and laws in a favourable and im- 
posing light. But he traces the gencalogy of the Hebrews no 
farther back than Abraham, and does not come down so late as 
the Elohist. The popular traditions had not been exhausted by 
the latter and other writers prior to the Jchovist. There was 
still a considerable stock for the Jehovist’s purpose. The ancient 
history of Isracl had also received a new form from the prophetic 
point of view. Many laws had becn changed, according as prac- 
tice had pointed out necessary alterations. Hence the character- 
istic manner of the Jehovist differs from that of his predecessor. 
He is fuller and freer in his descriptions; more reflective in his 
assignment of motives aud causes; more artificial in his mode of 
narration. He has not preserved the distinctions between Jehovah 
and Elohim, or betwcen the carlier and later periods, as carefully 
as the Elohist. The patriarchal and Mosaic epochs are not 
strictly separated. Accordingly he puts the worship of Jehovah, 
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and therefore pure monotheism, into the earliest period, as into that 
of Seth (Gen. iv. 26) and the patriarchs. This is historically 
incorrect ; for the primitive was not the true religion preserved 
in its genuine form only in one line, and divulged to the chosen 
poopie in successive regulations. In this respect there is a 
undamental distinction between the views of the Jehovist and 
Elohist ; because the latter represents the divine Being as 
manifesting himself in the primitive period only as Elohim, the 
Almighty and Omniscient One appearing immediately to men, 
and communicating his will by commands or promises. Thus 
no regular development appears in the Jehovist. The historical 
distinctions of different times are not exactly preserved. The 
eurrent conceptions of the age he lived in, as well as the 
peculiar complexion of the language, are often transferred to 
primitive times. Arts, the building of cities, etc., are also 
transferred to the first generations of men. In lke manner 
articles of luxury are put into the patriarchal time. (Genesis 
xxly. 22, 30, 47, 538: xxxvili. 18.) Genesis xxxv. 4, where 
ear-rings are mentioned is no exception, because the verse is 
the redactor’s. So also sacrifices are offered by Abel and 
Noah ; altars are frequently reared, and the name of Jehovah 
invoked. The distinction of clean and unclean animals appears 
even at the time of the deluge; Jehovah is consulted; and the 
Levirate is spoken of. Thus there is a Levitical tone which 
it 18 useless to deny by quoting a Levitism in Elohistic passages 
which are not Elohistic at all ; for cleansing, in Genesis xxxv. 2, 
belongs to the redactor ; the erection of altars, Genesis xxxill. 20, 
xxxv. 1-7, 1s in the Jehovist and redactor ; burnt-offerings and 
drink-offerings, Genesis xxii. 13, xlvi. 1, are in the Jchovist and 
junior Elohist ; vows and tithes, Genesis xxviii. 20, 22, are in the 
junior Elohist; the appearance of angels, Genesis xxi. 17, 18, 
xxvii. 12, is in the redactor and junior Elohist. Theocratic 
consciousness appears in a much more developed state in the 
Jehovah-document. Mosaic conceptions had penetrated into 
the mind of the people, effacing the consciousness which 
characterized and separated different stages of the people’s 
history. The whole style of thought and expression resembles 
the prophetic. Accordingly there is a much stronger fecling of 
the divine preference for the Israclites, with a proportionate 
lowering of their neighbours. The phenomena of the world and 
of nature are spoken of in a way shewing advanced reflection, as 
is apparent in the account of creation, of the introduction of evil, 
the origin of different languages and conditions, etc. The 
enlarged state of tradition is seen in ethnographical descrip- 
tions, and the mythology is richer. The media of intercourse 
between God and men are less simple and more numerous, 
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such as visions, dreams, oracles, and angels, sometimes in human 
form. 

As the institutions and inventions of more civilized society are 
transferred to the earliest period, so the manners, customs, and 
actions which characterise human beings, are of the later type. 
Bad passions, vengeance for blood, murder, come into play ; and 
these are even transferred to the first generations of men. 
Covenants and contracts must be attested with oaths and other 
impressive formalities. God is described in an anthropomorphic 
way, the Auman being attributed to Him ; as when he is grieved 
at the heart for having made maz, etc. ; confirms his promises 
with an oath ; allows his threatenings to be kept off from stage 
to stage by intercession (Abraham) ; ¢empts or trices men; blesses, 
pardons, curses, etc., for the sake of another. Jehovah is even 
represented as appearing in human form, accompanied by two 
angels (Genesis xviii.) All this is made to consist with the 
free use of the name Jehovah applied to God, though it be the 
genuine theocratic appellation. At the same time the liberal 
employment of expressions properly belonging to the Jehovist’s 
age is not indiscriminately applicd to an anterior one. Some 
disinclination to their transference may be detected; for ex- 
ample, in the rare occurrence of the phrase MYM" DN) (thus saith 
the Lord) so common among the post-davidic prophets (Genesis 
xxi. 16). 

The } chovist’s manner is more claborate than that of the 
Elohist. He evinces more fulness, throwing in traits which 
make a better picture, and secondary circumstances which add 
life to the description. Poctical picces are inserted by him, of 
which there are examples in Balaam’s prophecies, and Jacob’s 
‘last address to his sons. He has also proverbs in a poctical 
form. Of ctymologics he is a diligent seeker. The propensity 
to make or find etymologies is a prominent feature, of which 
there are many mstances ; asin Gen. v. 29, where the fragment 
of a Jchovistic verse 1s inserted by the redactor in an Elohistic 
chapter, and Noah is explained as comforter, trom D713, to console, or 
M3, to rest, to which Gesenius thinks the former verb cognate ;' 
but the truc root is MJ, which, though not now occurring in 
Hebrew, is seen from the analogous form &J (Exodus xu. 9), mean- 
ing fresh, new. The name was given to express the idea of a renewed 
and better world.? Preston himself admits that the derivation 
given in Genesis v. 29, is incorrect.2 Another instance is in 
the forced etymology of Levi (Genesis xxix. 84). The name is 


1 Thesaurus, p. 862. 
2 Ewald, Geschichte des V. Israel, i. p. 360, second edition. 
3 Phraseological Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis, p. 43. 
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from my, to hang upon a person, to belong to him; because they 
were attached to the priests as their assistants. The Jehovist’s 
mode of expression is usually lively, fresh, smooth, and flowing. 
His descriptions are full and graphic, and his writing is on the 
whole a masterpiece of Hebrew prose. Like the Elohist, he 
has a definite circle of phrases and images. Thus he uses 


numerous posterity of Abram, Isaac, and Jacob is frequently 
compared to the dust of the earth, the sand of. the sea, the 
stars of heaven, etc. When extension in all directions is in- 
dicated, 5") a2) MAI) AJBY is used (Genesis xiii. 14) ; 
when victory is promised to posterity the formula qt vn’ 
YUN AYY MN occurs. Again, THYN) WN stands for male and 
female. The Elohist employs M323 "21 instead. It is no 
objection that {AYN} YN occurs in Numbers xxx. 17, which is 
Elohistic, because one exception does not spoil a rule. The 
difference of meaning conycyed by the two phrases, which Kurtz 
tries to find, is the offspring of his own ingenuity. yHyn is 
used for fo shift a camp, for which the Elohist has YO]; Wy 
to pray, for which the other has Lt Sma; OT ON, not 
DIN IB. The Jchovist uses the rare words MTN. 

as also TE). ET. Soya. nike Sy, aa 

my) OS. Ba, HM NID, FIA) for 

MND. TOM mivy, pays: Sa. mba, tint The mode of 
reply adopted by Kurtz, Keil, and others, to the fact that there 
is a characteristic phraseology in the Jehovah and Elohim docu- 
ments is unsatisfactory. Ifa phrase belonging to the one writer 
happens to occur in the other, it is immediately adduced as an 
objection. Some of the phrases that are considered peculiar to 
one writer, may be found, now and again, in the other. Our 
argument is based on the prevailing, not exclusive, usage in each. 
It is also incorrect to say, both that the phrases peculiar to the 
one document, often occur in the other; and that ehen they do, 
the use of this one or the other, is determined by a particular 
shade of meaning. Subterfuges like these betray a weak 
cause. 

In biographies, the difference between the Elohist and Jchovist 
is remarkable. ‘The former is briefer and more historical: the 
latter presents sacred persons in a more imposing light, so as to 
make everything subservient to the glorification of the nation. 
Tradition had invested the heroes with more dignity in his day. 
Thus he sets forth Abraham in prophetic activity, because pro- 
phetism had then attained its height. (Comp. Genesis xii. 1-3, 
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xxii. 14). On the other hand, the Elohist’s description is simpler, 
and more consonant with the patriarchal time. The Jehovist 
depicts Moses as a great prophet. According to him, the law- 
giver was favoured with such relationship to the Deity as none 
other enjoyed; and as the peculiar friend of heaven, he fre- 
quently interceded for the sinful people. But the Elohist never 
calls him «@ prophet, nor does he place him on the same elevation 
as the Jehovist does. According to the Elohist, Moses finds, at 
first, no recognition among his people. He is taken for their 
leader almost against his will; but the Jchovist makes the 
people recognise the divine commission he had received, and 
gladly fall in with his proposal. It is only the heads of the 
Israelites, the officers, who complain of Moscs and Aaron 
causing additional burdens to the people by their request to 
Pharaoh. The Elohist represents the rod to be in Aaron’s hand. 
It is Ae that is the worker of miracles and signs, though only 
Moses’s subordinate. But the Jchovist makes Moscs himself 
carry the rod, and do the wonders commanded by God. The 
difference between the two writers is clearly seen from Numbers 
xxvii. 20, 23, and Exodus xxxiv. 35. In the former, which is 
Elohistic, we read: “ And thou shalt put some of thine honour 
upon him (Joshua) that all the congregation of the children of 
Israel may be obedient. ......... And he laid his hands upon 
him, and gave him a charge, as the Lord commanded by the 
hand of Moses.” In the latter, which is Jehovistic, we read: 
‘And the children of Isracl saw the face of Moses, that the 
skin of Moscs’s face shone: and Moses put the vail upon his 
face again, until he went in to speak with him (God).” The 
Elohist describes the Israelites as departing from Keypt with 
a high hand, having taken advantage of the embarrassment of 
the people. According to the Jehovist, they were foreed by 
Pharaoh, his servants, and the Egyptians, to go out in haste, so 
that they took their unleavened dough with them, and baked on 
the journcy. The EHlohist speaks throughout of the entire 
liberation of the people by Pharaoh; the Jehovist of a tem- 
porary absence in the wilderness to keep festival at Mount 
Sinai. In fine, the Jehovist presents a more developed the- 
ology. Thus while the unity of God is always presupposed 
in the Elohim document, but never prominently adduced ; it is 
definitely presented by the Jchovist, in opposition to the gods of 
other nations. The immateriality of the Divine Being is also 
more decidedly expressed in the latter, the necessity of abstain- 
ing from idolatry being derived from the impossibility of making 
an image of the supreme Being. In the Elohist, idolatry is 
commonly regarded as disobedience. Manifestations of angels 
as representatives of God first appear in the Jehovist, growing 
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out of the idea that the Divine Being is too exalted to manifest 
himself. Accordingly, the expression angel of Jehorah or angel 
of God, does not occur in the Elohist ; Genesis xxi. 17, xxxi. 11, 
and Exodus xiv. 19, being no exceptions; for the first belongs 
to the redactor, the second to the junior Elohist, and the third 
to the Jehovist. This angel is interchanged with Jchovah him- 
self, the writer intimating that the appearances of God and of 
angels were in his view the same (comp. Genesis xvi. 7-13, 
Exodus xiv. 19, 24). The history of man’s moral develop- 
ment (Genesis il.—iv.) evinces considerable advancement in 
comparison with the ethics of the Elohist. According to the 
Elohist, man is made up of body and soul. Man is also said to 
have been formed after the image of God. But in the Jehovist, 
human anthropology appears in another stage of development ; 
because, in addition to the soul which is in the blood, a breath of 
God is assumed (Gen. 1. 7). Such views also respecting the 
sinfulness of man as appear in Genesis vi 5, viii. 21, shew®a 
decp sense of its nature, harmonising with the Christian doc- 
trine of original sin, and exhibiting a more advanced conscious- 
ness of the divine. Indeed the Elohist gives a much more 
favourable view of man at the beginning, for he does not speak 
of him as corrupt till near the time of the flood; whereas the 
Jehovist describes him as wicked from a very early period 
(comp. Genesis vi. 12-18, with vi. 8). 

The Jchovist speaks of obedience to God, on which he lays 
great stress, oftener than of sacrifices. He requires faith and 
trust in God, shewing that he was deeply penetrated with the 
idea of effecting an intimate union between God and man. 

The Elohist, though holding the omnipotence ef God, never 
speaks of other nations than the Hebrew being brought to wor- 
ship Him. Hence the Divine Being, as conceived and described 
by him, is the God of the Hebrews. Of his relation to other 
peoples there is no mention. He is, in effect, the national God. 
Israel has still no place in universal history ; and therefore the 
blessings promised to the patriarchs reach no farther than the 
possession of Palestine. The idea of God’s universal providence 
had not taken possession of the Israelite mind so early. The 
heathen are spoken of only in connexion with the chosen people. 
The less developed consciousness of Israel is apparent in this. 
The Jehovist infers from the unity of God, that all the earth 
belongs to him (Genesis xxiv. 3). Accordingly all nations are 
represented as participating in the blessings promised to the 

atriarchs. They are destined to a share in Isracl’s salvation. 
n like manner, while the possession of Palestine is the highest 
aim of the Hebrew nation, according to the Elohist ; a loftier 
import belongs to it in the view of the Jehovist. Israel is to be 
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a nation of priests (Exodus xix. 6), i.¢., a nation by whose agency 
others are brought to God. 

The opposition in which the Israelites stood to other peoples 
is mildly expressed in the Elohim document, which contains no 
commands directed against the heathen tmmedsately. The 
national aspect of the theocracy is not so prominent or exclusive 
as to hinder the author from speaking with moderation of other 
peoples. Of the Egyptians he says nothing exaggerated or 
severe. The Midianites alone, who had been dangerous enemies, 
are rather sharply spoken of. The Canaanites appear in a 
favourable light in their transactions with Abraham and Jacob; 
and their extirpation is not mentioned. But the later legislation 
of the Jehovist (and also of the Deuteronomist), exhibits a 
sharply-defined position against the Canaanites in particular. 
In the Elohist it is nowhere forbidden to make a covenant with 
them. The contrary appears in the Jehovah document. The 
severe injunction to extirpate the Canaanites is found only in 
the latter (Exodus xxiii. 25, etc., xxxiv. 11, etc.) Thus the 
national feeling is very prominent in him. In fact, he takes 
an unfavourable view of all who are not Hebrews, as of Ham, 
Canaan, the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha, the Philistines. 
Nothing shews this more palpably than the myth respecting the 
origin of the Moabites and Ammonites. 

From these observations, it appears that two main forms of 
the national tradition, respecting the earliest age of humanity 
and the Hebrew people, were current; the one older, simpler, 
short, and summary, containing leading points of jurisprudence ; 
the other later, more ornate, and largely occupied with the 
principal heroes and events of history. We are not to suppose 
them the creation of two writers. They had assumed their cha- 
racteristic features in the circle of the nation’s traditions before 
they were committed to writing ; and are therefore transcripts 
of different shapes into which those accumulated traditions had 
been moulded. 

It may be observed that the Elohim document properly pos- 
sesses a three-fold gradation with respect to the Deity. In the 
primitive era till Abraham, the general and comprehensive Elohim 
appears; in the preparatory theocratic period, or that of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, E/ Shaddat is found, but only in the mantfes- 
tations of God and their repetttions (Genesis xvii. 2, xxviii. 3, 
xxxv. 10, xlvii. 3); in the proper theocratic or Mosaic period, 
Jehovah. This fise gradation, indicative of a corresponding 
development of the religious consciousness, is not observed by 
the Jehovist, who is less correct in the application of terms, 
because he employs Jehovah, the Mosaic divine name, to desig- 
nate the Deity in the patriarchal times ; while he also uses ocea- 
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sionally, but rarely, the term Elohim. It has been: too hastily 
assumed, that the Jehovist uses Elohim often. The correct state 
of the case is, that portions occur in which Elohim appears 
exclusively, which is not always the case with respect to Jehovah. 
It has been a point of inquiry whether the Elohist was the 
earliest Hebrew writer that treated of the origin of mankind 
and the beginnings of Israel as a people. The probability is 
that he was not. He may have employed older documents 
relating to the times and events which occupied his attention. 
It is likely that he did. But it is impossible, at this distant 
period, to discover such pre-elohistic materials with any degree 
of probability, because they have been more or less conformed to 
the manner and style of the writer or writers that used them. 
Perhaps some of the graphic accounts of Joseph’s history were 
originally written in Egypt. 
iatuses or gaps in the Elohim document form an argument 
against its existence, in the hands of critics like Keil; but the 
instances of them are fewer than he supposes. It was to be 
expected that a redactor would not leave the fundamental docu- 
ment unscathed. Here and there portions have been suppressed, 
either to make room for others, or because they appeared unne- 
cessary. Vaihinger, who has examined all Keil’s examples, 
finds no more than two to the point, and even their validity to 
be partial. The hypothesis cannot be shaken by the objection 
drawn from gaps in the Elohist. ‘ Gaping hiatuses,” as they 
are termed by persons ignorant of the document-hypothesis, is 
a phrase which sounds contemptuously ; but coming from them 
means nothing. Thus it is a mistake to suppose that Genesis 
xx. 1-17, belonged to the original Elohim-document ; and there- 
fore to talk of such a “ gaping hiatus ” as there must have been 
in it between xx. 17, and the second verse of xxi., is to misappre- 
hend the state of the case. Yet we have seen the blunder com- 
mitted. Nor does the general corruption mentioned in vi: 
11-13 (Elohistic) appear unintelligible, though everything is 
pronounced very good after the creation. It is truc that the fall 
is narrated. by the Jehovist alone; but there is no enigma in the 
Klohist writing as he does in vi. 11-13, theugh such a history 
of the fall as that in Genesis iii. had not preceded. All 1s 
natural in the Elohim-document as it stands. Again, it is said, 
that there is an unnatural hiatus between chapters xiii. and xvii. 
of Genesis. The composition, according to Kurtz, would be 
imperfect, if chapter xvii. followed chapter xui. immediately ; 
for Ishmael appears in xvii., the story of whose birth is related 
in xvi. Very true; but xvi. 15, 16, as well as xvi. 3 are 
Elohistic, and relate to Ishmael’s birth. 
Much injury has been done to the hypothesis in question by 
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terming the Jehovist a repairer or interpolator of the Elohim- 
document. His sections were not intended as interpolations. 
Nor is it accurate to call him a reviser. He wrote indepen- 
dently ; and has his own peculiarities which distinguish him from 
the Elohistic ones. Even if the appellations Jehovah and Elohim 
were absent, two documents, at least, might be traced here and 
there with tolerable distinctness. The facts of the case necessi- 
tate a hypothesis which assumes the employment of two or more 
documents by a final editor. A full induction of particulars 
makes this apparent. The larger the induction, the more mani- 
fest does the necd of the hypothesis become. It is easy to say 
that it is ‘‘ encompassed with absurdities,” and to refer, as B. B. 
Edwards does, to the disagreement of critics on the Pentateuch 
in relation to it, as enough to condemn the whole procedure. But 
most recent scholars who have studied the subject, are agreed in 
holding the existence of, at /east, two such documents forming 
the main body of the Pentateuch. However differing in details, 
they think they can clearly trace two documents. That they 
should disagree at times in tracing all component parts of the 
documents, is no more than might have been expected. We 
submit, therefore, that writers who speak of it as “an arbitrary 
assumption from beginning to end,” give a falsc idea of the 
method in which the advocates of the hypothesis have proceeded ; 
because many phenomena have led to it—distinctive characteristics 
in passages marked by the two appellations of Deity respectively— 
which are neither obscure nor fictitious. No one who has patiently 
examined the question with the care and sagacity it demands, 
can indulge in the random assertions about it which perfunctory 
writers in ephemeral publications indulge in, who usually know 
so little of its nature as to be unable even to state the case, since 
they speak of it as resting solely on the use of the names Jehovah 
and Elohim. 

It shews equal ignorance of the subject to talk of the supple- 
menter or the editor intending to harmonise the parts, and taking 
pains to fit them in with so great nicety, that the sharpest eye has 
failed to detect the junction in all cases. This was the object 
and aim of neither. The Jchovist did not unite the documents 
in any way whatever. That was the redactor’s work; who, 
forming them into a connected text, was not solicitous of 
exact agreement; nor indeed could he have introduced it 
everywhere, without materially altering the nature of the 
documents. All that he wished to effect was a general har- 
mony compatible with the characteristics of the documents. 
It is therefore absurd to talk of him as clear-sighted and blind 
at the same time—clear-sighted in the minutest points, while 
blind to a great contradiction respecting the name Jehovah—at 
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once careful and careless. His real object was to unite documents 
embodying different traditions of the national history. In so 
doing he was obliged to take liberties in the way of omission, 
addition, interpolation, etc., etc., but not always on a large scale. 
The modern notion of perfect harmony, as necessary to -the 
records of his nation, was unknown to him. Jnfallibility of 
writings had not been discovered in his day. It was enough to 
incorporate the documents with judgment, so that the history 
oe appear a connected, continuous, and tolecrably complete 
work. 

It is desirable, perhaps, to illustrate the nature of the Jchovah 
and Klohim-documents by a few examples given at length. Thus 
there are two accounts of the creation—one in Genesis i-ii. 3 ; 
the other in Genesis ii. 4-iii. 24; also two narratives of the 
flood in Genesis vi.—ix. Let us examine these sections :— 

At the fourth verse of Genesis ii. a new piece begins. This 
appears from the new inscription or title pwn niin “ON 
DN YIN) these are the generations of the heavens and the 
earth when they were created; for there is little doubt (notwith- 
standing the endcavours that have been made to shew that it is 
the subscription to what gocs before) that it is a proper title to 
the account immediately following. In all other instances, 
nmin soy is a title. In any case it cannot refer, as Drechsler 
assumes, to the preceding as well as subsequent history—to both 
at the same time. As used elsewhere, the words shew that they 
stand at the head of a leading historical section, where a new 
epoch, a new gencalogy, or the account of another patriarch, 
commences. Ifence they must point to a new and independent 
statement. Thus the title 1s adverse to the supposition that 
section 11. 4-10. 24, is a mere continuation of the foregoing, or 
a supplement to it. And this is confirmed by the contents, which 
shew that they were intended to stand at the head of a separate 
history. The narrative begins at a certain point or condition of 
the creative work, the primary creative-act being presupposed. 
Earth and heaven alrcady exist; the former alone becomes 
the subject of discourse. The earth is still without plants and 
creatures, but not covered with water. Neither has it risen out 
of the water; it is dry; the want of vegetation arises from the 
fact that there had been no rain. It is first moistened by an 
ascending mist or exhalation, which docs not harmonise with 
its being previously submerged in water. Accordingly, no sepa- 
ration is mentioned as taking place between the waters above 
and below, as in the first chapter. Nor do we read here of the 
separation between light and darkness, and the creation of the 
heavenly luminaries. All this 1s involved in the first creative 
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uct. In the prior narrative, the effect of the first creative work 
is a waste chaos, out of which the present world with all its 
arrangements and creatures emerges in a certain number of days, 
by gradual and successive acts of creation. But at the com- 
mencement of the second narrative, the present world is supposed 
to be brought forth aé once. Instead of various creative acts, a 
single one, tn one day, educes all, for it is said, “in the day that 
the Lord God made the earth and the heavens, and every plant 
of the field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the 
field before it grew,” ctc. The phrase the earth and the heavens 
denotes the earth without organised creatures in it. The intro- 
duction to the present history of creation, 11. 4—6, describes more 
particularly the state of the earth after the first creative act, 
shewing tlic sense attached by the writer to the expression “ the 
earth and the heavens.” In the first place he describes it 
negatively, by speaking of what it was not yct. Plants and herbs 
did not yet exist. They are first referred to because they were 
the first products of the earth. But they did not exist as yet, 
because two necessary conditions were wanting—rain and man’s 
culture. Rain had not fallen; and man was still uncreatcd. 
The want of rain is supplicd in part by a mist which watered 
the face of the ground. The absence of these two conditions 
forms the point of transition between the state of the earth 
negatively described, and the successive development of the 
ercative processes. From the negative the writer passes to the 
positive, or in other words, to the proper history of the method in 
which the earth became what it was intended to be. But instead 
of commencing with the fulfilment of the conditions necessary to 
the appearance of plants and herbs; instead of rain and its effect, 
vegetable productions, man’s creation must be introduced. And 
not only so, his history also must be given up to the time when 
he sinned and the ground was cursed for his sake, because rain 
does not seem to have fallen in Paradise, and human labour fol- 
lowed the introduction of sin. Thus the history begins with 
man’s creation. ‘There are two successive stages in the origina- 
tion of the first human pair, one of freshness and innocence 
newly springing from the Creator’s hand; the other, of evil 
and imperfection in consequence of disobedicnce. Man’s creation 
is described as a putting together of the component elements of 
his nature. Body and soul—the one of the earth, the other 
breathed into the body by the Spirit of God—make up the com- 
pound man, as introductory to the description of the curse which 
separated the two. The newly-formed man is put into a garden 
full of trees—of fruit-trees to serve as his sustenance. They 
were the Jirst vegetable production of the earth. But as there 
was still no rain, God is said to have made those trees. For the 
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preservation of the garden-trees two things are mentioned as 
existing—a stream to water the garden; a man to keep it, not in 
the way of labour but pleasure. The beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air are then created for the sake of man, and 
brought to him to receive names. Afterwards the woman, who 
is not taken from the earth, but from man’s body, to shew 
dependence and mutual attachment, is brought to him. With 
the fall, woman loses her original position. Instead of being 
man’s companion, she is doomed to be in some sense his servant.' 

From this survey it will be seen how very different are the 
two narratives of creation. The second centres in the first 
human pair. Man is the prominent creature in it, around whom 
all others are grouped, and in subordination to whom they are 
specified. It is emphatically the history of man’s creation; 
though it is also a history of creation in general. But in the 
first account man is lost in the graduated series of creative acts. 
And it consists of large outlines, unlike the second. In some 
points the two are inconsistent ; for whereas in the first chapter 
the man and woman arc represented as created together, after 
the lower animals; in the second, the man is created first, then 
the beasts, and lastly the woman. In the first man is made in 
the image of God ; in the second, likencss to the Deity comes to 
him subsequently by knowing good and evil. It is impossible 
to adopt the interpretation which regards the two as one harmo- 
nious narrative, since they are inconsistent in one particular at 
least. Kurtz asserts? that the same writer recapitulates certain 
creative acts, merely arranging them according to association of 
ideas, as an introduction to the narrative of the Fall. But 
surely the first account of creation is given as complete, needing 
no supplement or complement. Several particulars in the second 
chapter did not require repetition as introductory to the history 
of man’s fall. No reason is offered by the critic why the 
historian should follow the succession of ideas, instead of the 
order of time, as in the first chapter; so that the argument or 
reply is invalid. The writer groups certain facts. That is 
admitted. But in grouping them he does not wholly disregard 
time and sequence. While he groups he shews an order of 
creation different in some respects from that of the Elohist, and 
even contradictory in one point. The reasoning of Kurtz and 
Keil is illogical in its apologetic tone, because it makes the 
association introduced by the writer into his narrative cover and 
exculpate inconsistency. It is the voucher for every unchrono- 
logical sequence which may be required. To say with Kalisch 
that the ‘“ writer’s end is the history of man’s fall; the serpent 
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occasions, the wife shares it; it is therefore necessary to intro- 
duce the creation of the animals, and of woman,”! amounts to 
nothing ; because the way in which the animals are introduced 
after man had been created, “And out of the ground the Lord 
God formed every beast of the field and every fowl of the air, 
and brought them unto Adam,” etc. (verse 19), is averse to 
that. Had the sacred writer stated that the Lord God had 
previously formed every beast of the field, etc., the case argued 
would have been plausible; but as the words stand they imply 
nothing else than that both beasts and fowls were formed after 
the man. To mention the fowls was not at all necessary, 
previously to the fall. We explain the compound name 
Jehovah-Elohim in the second narrative not by the fact that the 
writer wished to shew the identity of Jehovah in this section 
with Elohim of the preceding one; but by supposing that the 
full name was the only one suited to Paradise in the writer’s 
view. After the loss of Paradise Jehovah alone is employed. 
Boehmer’s hypothesis that Elohim was added to Jehovah by the 
redactor is less probable.’ 

It is only necessary to study the two accounts to perceive how 
essentially different the development of the order of nature and 
the origin of man are in both. The first is contained in palpable 
outlines, presenting objects in regular gradations, but somewhat 
detached. The second adheres to one fundamental idea, around 
which all is grouped in proper relations. The latter shews an 
advanced reflectiveness foreign to the other. It contains the 
reasons and conditions of things, which in the first we look for in 
vain. 

Again, in the narrative of the Flood (vi—ix.) two connected 
parallel accounts may be traced—a more copious and a briefer— 
each possessing characteristic peculiarities of view and expression. 
Take the picces (Elohistic) vi. 9-22; vii. 6, 11, 18-24 (except 
vil. 10, 12, 168, 17, 22, 23) ; viii. 1-19 (except parts of 2, 3, 4 
and 6-12); ix. 1-17; and the Jehovistic pieces, vi. 5-8 ; vii. 
1-5, 10, 12, 16, 17, 22, 23; viii. 6-12, 20-22. Compare 
them together, and the following phenomena appear. The 
one account is distinguished by an universality of representa- 
tion. It sets forth not merely men but beasts; and not only 
the latter, but the earth itself as corrupt before God. In 
consequence of this universal corruption, the punishment is that 
all living creatures shall be destroyed together with the earth. 
The other narrative presents things in a more limited aspect, 
with reference to their nature and actual conditions, yet 
intensively, Hence while corruption is only human, it is 
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total and deep, extending to all the thoughts of the heart 
from youth upward. In contrast with the punishment de- 
picted in the other narrative, the wrath of God is so intense 
as to amount to repentance that he had created man and 
a resolution to destroy him. In the one history, not merely 
Noah himself but some of all creatures arc saved; two of 
every kind. But in the other, all kinds of creatures are not 
included in the deliverance ; only cattle and birds, seven pairs 
of clean animals and ove pair of unclean. Thus the two 
accounts clash, in that pair's of all animals were to be preserved, 
according to the Elolist; but sere pairs of clean animals and 
one pair of unclean, according to the other. The plain state- 
ment cannot be evaded by the arbitrary assumption of two 
commands given to Noah at different times; the first when he 
was ordered to build the ark, the other when it was finished ; 
pairs generally being mentioned in the former, but more 
specifically seven pairs of clean animals in the latter. The narra- 
tive contradicts this, because tn connexion with the supposed later 
command it is expressly said, ‘Of clean beasts, and of beasts that 
are not clean, and of fowls, and of every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, there went in two and two unto Noah into the 
ark,”’ ete. (vil. 8, 9, compare also verse 15). The language here 
used forbids the interpretation that they entered the ark by 
pairs, whatever their numbers, because it runs thus: “ Of clean 
beasts, and of beasts that are not clean,..... two and two went 
into the ark ;” not “ clean beasts, and beasts not clean, and fowls, 
.... went into the ark twoand two.” The language of the seventh 
chapter in relation to this point is explained by that of the sixth 
(19, 20), where the number of pairs is confessedly stated. In 
the former account, the restoration appcars in the form of a 
blessing upon and covenant with all the creatures, as well as 
with the earth. The animals are commanded to breed abun- 
dantly : man is blessed and enjoined to be fruitful, with 
dominion over the creatures ; he is assured not only of their 
subjection to him, but of his farther right over them for food. 
In order to the preservation of human life, life is required of the 
beast or man that sheds it. Finally, a covenant, with its token, 
is established between God and all animals, even with the carth 
itself. In the latter, the restoration of Noah is marked by a 
sacrifice of the clean animals saved from the flood, whose sweet 
savour Jehovah smelled, and by which he was propitiated; so 
that he resolved to curse the ground no more for man’s sake, 
but to establish the order of nature for ever. Thus a later, 
more developed, subjective religion appears in the Jehovist. 

In describing the progress of the flood and the proceedings 
of Noah in relation to it, as also in the notation of times, there 
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is a diversity in the two narratives. The one has a regular 
gradation and exactness of description in strong contrast with the 
summary method of the other. Thus the former represents the 
ark as built after a divine pattern. Two sources contributed to 
the formation of the flood—earth and heaven. It gives the 
height of the waters ; the month and day are stated several times, 
as well as Noah’s age, when he entered in? the ark. Lastly, 
the saved Noah comes forth. But the second (Jehovist) account 
does nothing more than touch upon the main points, deviating 
from several particulars in the first. The flood is caused by 
forty days and forty nights’ rain. Periods of time are designated 
by two numbers alone—seven, and forty. The flood is announced 
seven days before its commenccnient, and marked by the forty 
days’ and forty nights’ continuance of the rain; whercas in the 
prior narrative 150 days are represented as the time of the flood’s 
rising before it began to abate. 

The word prevazled (1733*}) applicd to the waters during the 
150 days (verse 24) cannot consist with the hypothesis that while 
the rain lasted for forty days, the waters still prevailed during 
110 after the cessation of ie rain; so that there was no per- 
ceptible subsidence of them to Noah. No such ¢mperceptible 
subsidence is ever alluded to. All that ¢s stated is in vill. 3 
(second part), the abatement of the waters at the end of the 
150 days. The verb 3932) in vu. 24, is explained by its like 
use in vil, 18, where AV) Cand were tnereased) is joined with it 
as if for the purpose of shewing that it is inconsistent with the 
subsidence of the waters. It is incorrect to assert that a 
different term from }734"), viz., 1°}"', is used to express the rise 


or zerease of the waters; because the latter 1s appended to the 
former in the 18th verse, which is Elohistic. The use of both 
together in this verse determines the sense of the one in the 24th ; 
and therefore precludes the idea of imperceptible subsidence. 
Besides, it is utterly improbable that so many as 110 days’ sub- 
sidence followed 40 days’ rain. The proportion is unnatural. 
Such are the two parallel accounts of the flood, each complete 
in itself, and independently written. The earlicr and more 
comprehensive is the Elohist one. The later shews another 
stage of religious development. It will be noticed that they 
disagree even to contradiction in some particulars, such as 
the flood’s continuance, the animals taken into the ark, ete. 
Critics have tried in vain to harmonise them. Strange as 
it may appear, we have scen an attempt to shew from parts 
of the two flood-narratives that there is nothing but one 
and the same historical account. It has been alleged that 
Genesis vii. 1-5, instead of being Jehovistic as compared with 
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the immediately preceding, contains the natural advance upon 
the narrative in the close of the sixth chapter. There (it is said) 
we have what God spake to Noah when he commanded him to 
make the ark; here (vii. 5, etc.) what God said to him after the 
ark was made. But the sixth chapter relates that God not only 
commanded Noah to make the ark, but to go into it when it 
was made (vi. 18) ; so that the command to enter the ark is the 
same in both; and it is wrong to separate a solitary verse or 
part of one from its context, in order to make out the semblance 
of historical continuity in the narrative. Let the surrounding 
verses be taken along with the commandment addressed to Noah 
in vi. 18 and vii. 1; and it will appear that the latter is a repe- 
tition of the former; not a natural advance upon it. It is true 
that vii. 1-5 contains no directions about making the ark, but 
mercly pre-supposcs its construction, Yet the injunction to 
enter is the same in both; which is repetition not advance. 

It would be superfluous to give other examples. One writer 
may repeat the same particular substantially, in different con- 
nexions and for different purposes. But in doing so his identity 
will be seen. The diversities of his narratives will not be cha- 
racteristic ones. His accounts will scarcely be constructed on a 
different plan. They will not present forms fundamentally 
unlike; or be regularly pervaded by two lines of expression. 
Above all, they will not commonly present discordant aspects, 
the one excluding the other. Discrepancy will never become 
erreconcilable contradiction. 

VI. While it appears that two documents may be distinctly 
traced by the aid of Exodus vi. 2, 3, and the separation of the 
names up to that time, especially on the part of one writer, it 1s 
by no means certain that others were not employed. It is pretty 
clear that there were one or more writers between the Hlohist 
and Jehovist; though there is great difficulty in determining 
particularly who they were. Ilgen! discovered another Elohist, 
whom Hupfeld? has recently endeavoured to trace. Knobel? 
has found two documents which he describes very fully, pointing 
out all their characteristics, and the respective pieces the Jehovist 
took from them. It is improbable that the Jehovist was a mere 
supplementer, piercing his own matter here and there into the 
Elohist, and expunging or altering as he thought fit. That 
presupposes a very subordinate part. By giving him one or 
more important documents far exceeding his own materials in 
compass, the improbability of his position as a mere supplementer 
is lessened. 


1 Urkunden des ersten Buchs von Moses, 1798. 
2 Die Quellen der Genesis, 1853. 
? Die Bucher Numeri, Deuteronomium, und Josua erklirt, p. 524 et seqq. 
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The first document used by the Jehovist, Knobel calls the 
book of Jashar—a work cited in Joshua x. 18, and 2 Sam. i. 18, 
and interpreted the book of right or justice; a juridical work 
containing Jaws, as its name imports. According to this 
critic 1t began with Genesis xx. 1-17, i.e. the sojourn of 
Abraham and Sarah at Gerar, and their relations there to 
Abimelech. That this paragraph belon®s neither to the 
fundamental document nor to the Jehovist is obvious. But 
why give it to the book of Jashar? The only existing evidence 
respecting Jashar is, that it was a poetical anthology relating 
to the most remarkable occurrences of Hebrew history during 
a certain period; as the two places in which atone it is 
quoted indicate. Why then convert it into an extended 
document containing laws and history as well as poetical pieces? 
It appears to us that the Jehovist did not incorporate into the 
Pentateuch a lengthened, independent prose document called 
Jashar. Many of the pieces attributed to it by Knobel belong 
to the junior Elohist. The second document, which this critic 
supposes the Jehovist to have used, is that referred to in Num. 
xxi. 14, as the book of the wars of the Lord. Here is a disjointed 
fragment torn from its connexion so as to be unintelligible—a 
thing which would not probably have been done had the Jehovist 
given most of its contents. The document respecting the wars 
of the Lord’s people appears to have been a collection of poems 
or songs relative to the contests in which the Israelites were 
engaged, beginning with their deliverance from Egypt, pro- 
ceeding with their march through the wilderness, and termi- 
nating with their conquest of the promised land. We cannot 
therefore perccive the propriety of assigning to it such pieces 
as those describing the birth of Esau and Jacob, and the trans- 
ference of the birthright to the latter (Gen. xxv. 21-23, 
20-26a, 29-34). Knobel makes it a lengthened document, con- 
taining both history and legislation like the book of Jashar. 
This is precarious; nor can his extended description of all its 
pe and features be regarded otherwise than as an ingenious 

ypothesis. Why the Jehovist himsclf should be robbed of the 
honour of writing what is supposed to have belonged to the 
book of the wars, we confess our inability to perceive. 

The authors of these two documents are put into the Assyrian 
period and the time of Jehoshaphat respectively. The writer 
of the wars of the Lord is also thought to have employed both 
the Elphim document and Jashar. This complicates the pro- 
blem. Both are traced, not only through the five Mosaic books 
and Joshua, but also in Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings. 
Thus the criticism of the Pentateuch has greatly advanced in 
the hands of the learned critic; whether safely is a questionable 
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matter. We cannot follow him in assuming two such docu- 
ments as he has given to the Jehovist; but abide by the junior 
Elohist ; and assign to the Jehovist himself much more than the 
fragments left him from Knobel’s right- and war- books. It 1s not 
likely that the two documents contained what he has given 
them; or that the Jchovist’s materials should be so distributed. 
He has made the Jchovist lcan too much on other compositions, 
and draw too little from tradition. 

How have traces of a junior Elohist been detected ? 

Certain portions of the Pentateuch belong to neither of the 
two documents exclusively, but present peculiarities resembling 
both. Though Elohim occurs in them, they are not what are 
termed Elohistic. Their tone and manner more resemble the 
Jehovist’s. Such phenomena appcar in the history of Jacob and 
Joseph. They are less observable in the narrative of Abraham’s 
life. Thus there is no doubt of Gen. xxxv. 9-15 belonging to 
the fundamental document. It relates that the name Israed was 
given to Jacob as he returned from Mesopotamia, on which 
occasion the patriarch erccted a pillar of stone, dedicating it by 
a drink-offering and oil, and calling the place Bethel, house of 
God. But according to the preceding history of Jacob (chapter 
Xxxli.), he reccived the name Jsrac/ from his night-wrestling 
with God (xxxii. 28). Hence different traditions were employed 
in the two chapters, as is clear from the contents. In con- 
formity with this twofold tradition, relative to the name Isracl, 
is the double origin of Bethel; for while in the fundamental 
Elohim document (xxxv. 9-15) the place is said to have got 
that name from Jacob as he returned from Mesopotamia; it was 
so styled from a much carlicr manifestation of the Deity there, 
according to xxviii. 11, etc.: and with the latter agrees xxxv. 
1-7, stating that the patriarch fulfilled his previously-made vow, 
on returning from Mesopotamia, by erecting an altar. IIence 
xxvii. 11, etc., and xxxv. 1-7, though marked by the same 
name Elohim, are of later origin than xxxv. 9-15. And if 
chapter xxxi. be minutely cxamined in connexion with xxxv. 
1~7, it will be found that, though partly Elohistic, it does not 
belong to the primitive document, from whose genuine parts it 
varies, but to a later Elohim document agrecing more nearly 
with the Jehovistic parts of Jacob’s history. 

The history of the settlement of Jacob’s family in Egypt, 
which is largely interwoven with Elohistic materials, belongs, 
in a great degree, to the junior Elohist. .This is shewngby the 
contents, manner, and style. The narrative is too diffuse and 
minute to harmonise with the summary notices of the primitive 
Elohist, unless the occurrences bore a particular theocratic and 
legal significance, which they do not. Great stress, too, is laid 
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on dreams; which is unlike the original document. Hence the 
Elohistic parts of Gen. xxxvil., Exodus 1. 7-22 point, for the 
most part, to the younger [lohist. 

Nor is the history of Abraham without indications of the later 
Elohist, particularly in the twenticth chapter of Genesis. The 
difficultics of this chapter are perplexing, especially those 
arising out of its connexion, inasmuch as it stands between the 
promise of o son’s birth to Abraham within a year (xvii. 21), 
and the fulfilment of the promise (xxi. 2, etc.) That it cannot 
belong to the primitive document is shewn by the commence- 
ment, “ Abraham journeyed from thence, DY,” implying a 
definite locality in Canaan; whereas no such abode is given 
before in the Elohist, who speaks vaguely of the land of Canaan 
(xii. 5, xiii. 12, xvi. 3). Indeed its entire spirit and tone are 
inconsistent with the older Elohist. Besides, the manner of 
expression approaches that of the Jehovist ; as where Abraham 
is called a prophet ; the coming of God in a dream to Abimelech ; 
Elohim with the plural; “‘ My land is before thee” (xx. 15); 
“thou shalt surcly dic” (7); Ajjm “the south country” (1); 
“OM MYy (13), ete., ete. The cightecnth verse of the chapter 
was added by the Jchovist. 

To the same Elohist must be referred Gen. xxii. 1-18, 19, ete. 
Apart from the use of Elohim (verses 1, 3, 8, 9), the entire con- 
ception and point of vicw shew a higher development of the 
religious idea than that which belongs to the primitive Elohist. 
The sacrifice of an only son is remote from the conecption of the 
first writer; who studiously kept sacrifices away from the time 
of the patriarchs. The call of the angel from heaven (11), the 
formula of the call aud the reply (2, 11), with the reference of 
the proverb to the name Moreh (8), are of later and Jchovistic 
tendency. God is also represented too anthropomorphically for 
the primitive FElohist; since he ¢tries Abraham ; is convinced 
that the patriarch fears him (12), ete. Verses 14-18 are evi- 
dently a Jchovistic appendix, loosely added to the preceding. 

The third chapter of ixodus belongs to the same ; for not only 
does the title Llohim appear in it seven times along with Jehovah, 
but an explanation of the latter name is given, which cannot 
belong to the Jehovist, because of vi. 3. The old Elohist would 
not use Jchovah as is done by the writer of the chapter; and 
therefore it belongs to the junior Elohist. 

Whatever conclusion be drawn from the sections just referred 
to, one thing must be allowed, that they belong to some other 
document than the two leading ones already described. A third 
source of tradition shines through them. And it will be gene- 
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rally found that the so-called younger Elohistic pieces form 
arallels to the Jehovistic. The point of view from which they 
ook at history is much nearer the Jehovist’s than the Elohist’s. 
They occupy a position between the two prominent documents. 
In relation to time, the junior Elohist was much nearer the Je- 
hovist than to the primitive Elohist, because things are described 
in their leading features very much as the Jehovist depicts them. 
Like motives appear. The principal traits in him and the Jehovist 
resemble one another. He is distinguished from the latter, not 
only by the use of Elohim, but also by the absence of strong 
expressions of hatred against neighbouring tribes, and a milder 
apprehension of sin. In many particulars he has an analogy to 
the Elohist ; in more to the Jehovist.! 
His mode of writing is easy, clear, flowing, exact. Many 
eculiar words and expressions occur in him, as 3337 YN, 


ya nbya a wife. God is described with a strong anthropo- 


morphic colouring and very human qualities. Ue commands 
the act of spoiling the Egyptians, and even promotes it; 
comes to men in dreains, and speaks to them. [ce even wrestles 
with Jacob; and talks with Moses face to face, as a man converses 
with a friend. The lawgiver sces Is back parts; his face being 
covered with the hand of the Almighty passing by. Compare 
Ex. xxxui. 11, 19, ete., xxxiv. 5, ete., Num. xii. 8, in chapters 
prominently Jehovistic, but with materials from the junior 
Hlohist incorporated. The spirit of this Elohist is not so strictly 
religious as that of his predecessor. 

Ewald has pointed out the evidences of writers prior to the 
Elohist, the chief of whom is the author of the docmnent 
termed the book of the covenants.” Proceeding on this founda- 
tion, Vaihinger has attempted to shew the various picces belong- 
ing to the writer, whom he calls the fore-Elohist, and assigns to 
the 12th century B.C.? His work, it is said, appears in a frag- 
mentary and unconnected state. Even at the Jchovist’s time, 
it was incomplete ; but he worked upon its basis, using it to 
supplement the narratives. The evidence is hardly sufficient 
to justify the hypothesis. The peculiar words and expres- 
sions, supposed to characterise the fore-Hlohist, are scarcely 
adequate. Very much of what is thought to belong to him is 
the Jehovist’s; some is the Elohist’s. It is probable that the 
Elohist used several brief documents besides oral tradition. So 
the Jehovist too may have done. For this reason various 
traces of older documents appear in these two. But it is an 
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over-refined speculation to find @ particular document prior to the 
Elohist, whose parts appear in the Pentateuch. Gen. xx. 1-17 
is given as an example of the fore-Elohistic document. It 
belongs, in our view, to the junior Elohist. Ewald detects too 
many writers. Five, in addition to the Deuteronomist, will 
hanily be adopted by other critics. Two historical works are 
supposed to have preceded that termed the book of the covenants, 
or the fore-Elohim document, though he calls its author the first 
narrator. His book of origins coincides with the commonly 
admitted Elohim document. The author of it is assigned to the 
reign of Solomon, and is his second narrator. His third narrator 
is put into the 10th or 9th century. He is the author of what 
is called the primitive histories. His fourth narrator is placed at 
the end of the 9th or beginning of the 8th century; and the 
fifth is put in the 8th century under Uzziah or Jotham. Here 
the Jehovist disappears, except he be discovered in the fifth 
narrator.! Bleek makes some pertinent observations on the 
hypothesis in question.? The fore-Elohist is the most probable 
of these ; and is therefore adopted by Vaihinger, who has 
ingeniously undertaken to trace him in his minutenesses. We 
are unable to see his individuality. 

VII. Let us now inquire into the respective ages of the Elohist, 
Jehovist, and junior Elohist, and so complete at once what we 
have to say about these writers. 

It is plain that the primitive Elohist wrote after the Canaanites 
had been driven out of Palestine. In Gen. xvii. 6-16, and 
xxxv. 11, a promise is made to Abraham and Jacob that kings 
should spring from them—an idea which would not suggest 
itself to the mind of a Hebrew till after a king had been 
appointed. Edom is still spoken of as an independent kingdom 
(Gen. xxxvl.). The high-priest occupies a position as head of 
the theocracy, which does not suit the time of the powerful 
rulers David and Solomon, when the former was only a person 
walking before the king and deposable by him; not to mention 
the fact that in David’s time there were two high-priests, and 
two sanctuaries. In this way we are brought to the time of 
Israel’s first king—not farther. There is no trace of Jerusalem 
being the place of the national sanctuary ; as we should expect 
in the age of David ar” Solomon. The writer dwells upon the 
consecrated spots of . utestine ; which were not yet illegal for 
worship. The sovereignty had not passed to the tribe of Judah, 
as far as any hint is given. It is apparent that north and south 


* Geschichte des Volkes Israel, second edition, vol. i., pp. 80-175, and vol. ii., pp. 
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were not yet separated; that Solomon’s temple was not built ; 
for the writer never speaks of the place of worship as a house, 
but always asa fent. Nor are any general i sear og to the 
sanctuary mentioned ; the people worshipped Jehovah at Bethel, 
Shiloh, and other places, though the most holy spot was that of 
the tabernacle. David and his dynasty had not awakened the 
interest of the nation. All this coincides with the time of Saul, 
beyond which nothing points. The flourishing time of royalty 
had not yet come ; but at the commencement of the monarchical 
constitution, blessings might be expected from it which would 
suggest such a promise as Abraham and Jacob are said to have 
received respecting kings among their posterity ; in contrast with 
the unsettled period of the judges. It is certain that the taber- 
nacle still existed in all its sanctity, and had not been displaced 
by the temple in the days of the writer, else he would not have 
finished his description of its arrangements with the remark, 
‘Tt shall be a statute for ever unto their generations on the 
behalf of the children of Israel” (Exodus xxvii. 21). The 
threatening in Leviticus xxvi., respecting the scattering of the 
people, would reduce the date much later; but that chapter does 
not belong to the Elohim document. The same conclusion is 
corroborated by the way in which Joseph is prominent among 
the sons of Jacob. Had the tribe of Judah attained to the pre- 
eminence it reached under David and Solomon, it is probable 
that its head (Judah) would have stood forth conspicuously in 
the writer’s narrative. The peculiar favour which Joseph 
obtained both from God and man is not unhistorical, as it is set 
forth in the Elohist ; but that is perfectly consistent with the 
practicability of Judah’s prominence, had the reigns of David 
and Solomon arrived in their splendour.!| The Elohist’s person 
must always remain unknown. It is probable that he lived in 
the tribe of Judah, because he gives prominence to its first head ; 
and that he was a Levite, for ull matters relating to the Levites 
are carefully described —their employment, duties, and the laws 
affecting them. He was well acquainted with the ancient history 
of his nation, especially the genealogical and ethnographical 
parts ; as well as with the law in all its extent. For ecclesiastical 
law he had a particular predilection. The priest rather than the 
prophet appears. None but a priest possessed so much informa- 
tion, or had the documents which he employed. 

As the Jehovist was posterior to the Elohist we are brought 
at once to the kingly period for his date. The Israelite was 
settled in Canaan, as we infer from the Jehovist’s remark, “ And 
the Canaanite was then in the land’ (Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 7). The 
people had experienced the blessing of an established and well- 


1 See Knobel, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii., p. 622 et seqq. 
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ordered worship. They had also attained to the enthusiastic 
idea that such worship was destined to unite all the nations of 
the earth. This fact could only consist with scttled, peaceful 
times; not with those of David, when attention was turned 
mainly to externals. We are therefore led to think of the 
long reign of Solomon ; unless notices adduce the assumption of 
a later period. Saul’s victory over the Amalekites (Num. xxiv. 
7,20; comp. 1 Sam. xv. 2-8) was past. David’s conquests of 
the Moabites and Edomites (comp. Num. xxiv. 17-19 with 
2 Sam. viii. 2, 14; were also past. The dependence of Esau on 
Jacob, put in the form of a prophecy in Gem. xxv. 23, and un- 
known to the Elohist, impliés these conquests. But the words 
of Gen. xxvii. 40—‘“ And it shall come to pass when thou shalt 
have the dominion that thou shalt break his yoke from off thy 
neck ’—refer to the time of Jchoram, when Edom first threw 
off the yoke of Judah, and elected a king of its own. It 1s true 
that the Edomites made several attempts to shake off the yoke 
before they succeeded; but none of these is sufficient to explain 
the prophecy put into the mouth of Isaac. Their rebellion in 
the last years of Solomon’s reign (1 Kings xi. 14, ete.) was not 
a proper liberation from Judah’s dominion over them; for 
Solomon retained possession of their ports ; and the Edomites 
continued to pay tribute after the tribes divided into two king- 
doms. In this way we come down till about 890 B.C. It might 
be supposed, at first sight, that because the Jehovist attributes 
dreams and other lower forms of revelation to the patmarchs, 
that he belonged to the incipient stage cf prophecy; before it 
had developed itself so far as to feel that dreams and visions 
might contain the element of self-deception. But this would be 
a hasty judgment ; for Moses is described as a prophet far exalted 
above dreams and such inferior revelations: “If there be a 
prophet among you, I the Lord will make myself known unto 
him in a vision, and will speak unto him in adream. My ser- 
vant Moses is not sv, who is faithful in all mine house. With 
him will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not in 
dark speeches; and the similitude of the Lord shall he behold: 
wherefore then were ve not afraid to speak against my servant 
Moses ¥”) (Numbers xii. 6-8). These words evince an advanced 
stage of reflection in the religious development of the nation. 
It is difficult to understand with exactness the historical notices 
in Num. xxiv. Assyria is there spoken of as a formidable 
power to the Kenites or southern Arabians (Num. xxiv. 21, 
22). Now the Assyrians first appear in Jewish history under 
their monarch Phul, in the reign of Menahem king of Israel, 
te. about 772 B.C. Thus we are brought to the first half of 
the eighth century as the time when the Jehovist wrote. The 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth verses of Num. xxiv. appear to 
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some to reduce the time still later; but it is not certain that 
they proceeded from the Jehovist at first; and the allusion of the 
twenty-fourth verse is ambiguous, if indced it have a specific 
historical reference. We can only rely, therefore, on the twenty- 
second verse. During the reign of Uzziah, characterised as it 
was by various reforms, the Jehovah document seems to have 
been composed. It is true that in Gen. xxv. 18, no more is 
impled than that the Assyrians had already passed the Tigris 
and spread themselves in Mesopotamia ; and also in Gen. u. 14, 
that they had crossed the Tigris westwards, and extended their 
dominion as far as the Euphrates; but these historical notices, 
though consistent with a Solomottic date, cannot control the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Numbers, so as to reduce all its 
allusions to the same point of time. Hence we cannot agree 
with Tuch, who assumes that the prophecy in Num, xxiv. 22, 
etc., 1s quite general and indefinite, referring to the rising power 
of Assyria from the east, of which the Hebrews may have heard 
in the time of Solomon.! 

It is unnecessary to consider the bearing of Gen. ix. 25-27 
on the question ; not only because the interpretation is doubtful, 
but because it belongs, in our opinion, to the redactor. Tuch, 
in putting the Jehovist in Solomon’s reign, has surely had too 
little regard for the degree of religious development exhibited 
by him in comparison with the Elohist’s, for which much more 
than a century is required. At the same time Von Lengerke 
seems to bring the Jehovist too late when he fixes on Hezekiah’s 
reign.” Gen. ix. 27, even if it belonged to the Jehovist, is a 
precarious basis for 724 B.C., because it is not certain that the 
prophecy was fulfilled by the Assyrians subjugating the Phe- 
nicians. Knobel appears to make him even later than Hezekiah, 
for he speaks of his having lived in the last years of that king 
at the earliest; but the main arguinert on which the opinion 
rests—the Jehovist’s acquaintance with oriental things that the 
Jews did not know of till the Assyrian period—is hardly 
decisive.* The author seems to have belonged to the northern 
kingdom, because he uses expressions found only in writings 
abate J from it.1 He takes a prophetic view; and therefore 
ived in the time of the prophets. 

The Elohim document was a private writing, which attained 
to general acceptance, and was circulated among the people 
who could read, by whom its contents were made known to 
others. The Jehovah document was composed independently by 
a much later party, not without a plan. But its unity and 
sequence are more difficult to trace, because the redactor or cditor 
who put the two together dealt with it freely and suppressed 


1 Kommentar ueber die Genesis, pp. 97-98. * Kenaan, p. 595. 
3 Exeget. Handbuch, xiii., p. 679. 4 Ibid., p. 579. 
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many parts. It appears to us that it was in a proper state to be 
understood by itself. Yet we are not insensible to the consi- 
derations urged by many learned men against the idea that the 
Jehovistic was a connected document parallel with the Elohistic, 
which existed at first independently, and was afterwards attached 
to the older. The arguments of Bleek, the ablest advocate of 
the view that the Jehovist was nothing but a supplementer, 
enlarger, and partly re-writer of the Elohim document, deserve 
the most respectful examination ; though they have not convinced 
us. Iis rejection of a younger Elohist, and adherence to the 
view which he had early advocated, led to his assuming an author 
of the Pentateuch, instead of a mere redactor or editor. 

The junior Elohist probably lived in the time of Elisha (about 
880 B.C.) The redactor was not identical with the Jehovist. 
Some time must have clapsed between them. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that he was not Ezra, since he preceded the 
Deuteronomist. In binding together the three documents he 
acted with considerable independence, adding occasionally a 
connecting link, omitting what scemed to stand in the way of 
the connection, abridging in different modes, and transposing 
pieces according to his own view. 

VIII. Let us now endeavour to bring out the historical traces 
of the existence of the first four books of the Pentateuch in 
other biblical writers. In doing so it is necessary to avoid all 
prophetic or poetical books whose time of composition is doubtful. 
Allowance must also be made for the fact, that prophets and 
others may have derived allusions to carlier circumstances in the 
national history from tradition, not from iritten records. ence 
the manner and language of reminiscences pointing to prior por- 
tions of sacred history, should be attended to. It will also be 
necessary to consider whether there be a reference to the Elohist 
or the Jehovist; since the work of the former was known before 
that of the latter. Any clear allusion to Deuteronomy will 
testify to the existence of our present Pentateuch at the time ; 
but the same fact does not hold good in relation to the Jehovist. 

David’s psalms owe much of their tone and character to 
a knowledge of the law. This is consistent with the date 
assigned to the Elohim document. Such as celebrate the 
works of creation may have been inspired in part by the histo 
of creation in the Elohist; but the entire fifth book of the 
psalter was certainly made up after the Pentateuch had been 
completed ; and most of it was even composed after the redaction 
of the latter. Thus we admit that the literature of the Davidic 
‘and Solomonic period was largely based on the law of Moses. 
Without the latter, David could scarcely have been such a master 
of lyric song; nor could Solomon have uttered so many proverbs. 

1 Einleitung, p. 262 ct seqq. 
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But it is extravagant in Delitzsch to say,! that Exodus xv. is 
the key-note of all following hymns, and Deut. xxxii. the 
magna charta of prophecy ; both were composed much later than 
Moses, after noble hymns had appeared, and prophecy flourished. 

Keil and others find allusions in Joel to the Elohist and 
Jehovist united. The prophet writes: “A day of darkness and 
of gloominess, a day of clouds and of thick darkness, as the 
morning spread upon the mountains: a great people und a 
strong: there hath not been ever the like, neither shall be an 
more after it, even to the years of many generations” (Joel u. 
2), which has been referred to Exodus x. 14, “ Before them 
there was no such locusts as they, neither after them shall be 
such.”” But the resemblance is too slight to shew borrowing. 
The same may be said of Joel ii. 13, “ He is gracious and mer- 
ciful, slow to anger and of great kindness,” in relation to Exodus 
xxxiv. 6, “The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth.’’* 

It has also been disputed whether Amos and Hosea, who 
flourished at the beginning of the eighth century, were ac- 
quainted with the Jchovist. Amos writes: “Yet destroyed I 
the Amorite before them, whose height was lke the height of 
the cedars, and he was strong as the oaks” (ii. 9), which merely 
resembles the description in Num. xii. 32, 33) (an Elohistic 
portion), but is free and independent. It is probuble that the 
prophet did not follow the description in the book of Numbers. 
The reference of Amos iy. 11, “1 have overthrown some of you 
as God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah,” to the Elohist in 
Gen. xix. 29, cannot be entertained, even though the two cities 
are spoken of to which the tradition in the Elehist confined the 
catastrophe; because the tradition, in that very state, must have 
been well known. 

In Hosea iv. 6, where the prophet speaks of the people being 
rejected by Jehovah from being priests to Him, there is no rea- 
son for thinking that he had before him Exodus xix. 6, or that 
he took the idea from that place. Nor in alluding to the de- 
generacy of the fathers in falling away to the idolatry of Baal- 
peor (ix. 10, does Hosca shew his acquaintance with the narra- 
tive in Num. xxv. 15, which is Jchovistic. In like manner the 
prophet does not allude to Gen. xiv. 2, 3, xviil., in x1. 8. As 
little does xii. 4, etc. (Hosea) presuppose Gen. xxvii. 36, xxxv. 
15. The words in xii. 12, “ And Jacob fled into the country of 
Syria,” shew that the prophet knew the Jehovist tradition 
embodied in the Jehovist document, which alone speaks of the 
separation between the two brothers; and represents Jacob’s 
going to Haran as a flight (Gen. xxvii. 41-43). 


1 Kommentar ueber die Genesis, third edition, p. 14, Einleitung. 
2 See Keil’s Einleitung, p. 120. 
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Thus we cannot adopt Tuch’s opinion in maintaining the 
acquaintance of Amos and Hosea with the Elohist or the 
Jehovist... The passages referred to do not necessitate the 
supposition that the allusions are as he has indicated. The 
prophets in question had not the two or more documents united, 
as they are now. Nor is there any evidence that they knew the 
Jehovist separately. If indeed the writers of the documents 
had invented the historical traditions embodied in their composi- 
tion, the prophets must have lorrowed their allusions; but as 
their traditions were the inheritance of the nation, and did not 
ecase to be handed down orally because they were embodied in 
writings, the case is different. The form in which they are 
described must be reflected in later writers, in order to prove 
imitation. Unless the mode of statement be similar, it is logical 
to infer that one is borrowed from another. In none of the 
oldest prophets—Jocel, Amos, Hosea—does such verbal resem- 
blance appear. 

In Isaiah i. 9, 10, there is a reference to the destruction of the 
Jordan-vale similar to that in Amos, in addition to the vicious- 
ness of the inhabitants, which implies acquaintance with Gen. 
xix. The same conclusion follows from Isaiah 111. 9, ‘ They 
declare their sin as Sodom, they hide it not,’ from Gen. xix. d. 
But in Isaiah iv. 5, 6, where we read, “ And the Lord will create 
upon every dwelling-place of Mount Zion, and upon her assem- 
blies, a cMud and smoke by day, and the shining of a flaming 
fire by night: for upon all the glory shall bea defence. And 
there shall be a tabernacle for a shadow in the day time from 
the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from storm 
and from rain,” there is no reason for supposing that the des- 
cription of the tabernacle by the Elohist and Jehovist in Num. 
ix. 15-23, Exodus xxxiii. 7-11, xl. 34 was before the prophct ; 
because the traditional account of the tabernacle was well- 
known. Nor in Isaiah iv. 1, “And in that day seven women 
shall take hold of one man, saying, ‘ We will eat our own bread 
and wear our own apparel, only let us be called by thy name to 
take away our reproach,” do we discern a reference to the legal 
requirements in Iuxodus xxi. 10, relative to the taking of a con- 
cubino in addition to a purchased female Hebrew, and the non- 
abridgment of dutics owing to the latter ; because Isaiah speaks 
of the duties involved in the marriage state. In Isaiah vy. 14— 
“therefore hell hath enlarged herself and opened her mouth 
without measure”—there is a personification of Sheol, repre- 
senting the depopulation of the country by the enemy’s sword, 
without allusion to the fate of Korah in Num. xvi. Again, 
Isaiah x. 26, xi. 11, xv. 16 show no more than that the tradition 
embodied in Exodus xiv. was well-known to the writer. But 
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Isaiah xxx. 27-33, is a manifest imitation of the song in Exodus 
xv., which latter is older than the Jehovist himself. Isaiah xn. 
2 is imitated from Exodus xv. 2; but the prophecy is confessedly 
later than Isaiah. Thus the allusions of Isaiah to the Elohist 
and Jehovist are very few; and though they were more, nothing 
in the date of the latter prevents the prophet’s use of his 
document. 

In Micah vi. 5, we read, “O my people, remember now what. 
Balak, King of Moab, consulted, and what Balaam, the son of 
Beor, answered him,” etc, which implies an acquaintance with 
the narrative in Num. xxii. But this is consistent with our 
position respecting the Jehovist. It cannot be shewn that the 
elder Zechariah alluded to the Jehovist in ix. 1, 11, xin. 7, 8. 
In that case our date of the Jehovist could not stand ; for the 
Zechariah in question was rather prior to Isaiah. 

These prophetic references need not be followed farther. There 
is nothing against the use of the Jehovist by Nahum and suc- 
ceeding prophets, who would probably base their exhortations on 
the books of Genesis, Exudus, Leviticus, and Numbers. Hengs- 
tenberg and Von Bohlen seem to have fallen into two extremes 
respecting the comparison of prophetic passages with the 
Pentateuch; the former concluding at once that the prophets 
borrowed from the LElohist and Jehovist ;! the latter, that the 
Pentateuch contains distinct allusions to the older prophcts.? 
We have endeavoured to follow the true medium between these 
views. 

Let us now glance at the supposed references of the Elohim 
document to the Jehovist, collected by Keil on the foundation 
of Kurtz.’ 

Gen. v. 3 to iv. 25. Here there is none, because the Elohist 
(v. 3) merely states a fact repeated by the Jehovist. 

Gen. v. 29 to iii. 17. Part of the twenty-ninth verse is from 
the redactor. The rest has no reference to iii. 17. 

Gen. xix. 29 to xiii. 10-13. This verse naturally follows the 
eee chapter. Connected with it, it occupics its proper 
place. 

Gen. xxi. 9 to xvi. 15. The former of these is the redactor’s ; 
the latter the junior Elohist’s (in part). 

Gen. xxii. 19 to xxi. 33. The former is the younger Elohist’s ; 
so is the latter. 

Gen. xxiii. 4, 6, presuppose a longer abode in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hebron, of which the LKlohist knows nothing. 
This is nothing; but the Jehovist’s accounts of Abraham’s 


1 Die Authentic des Pentateuches, vol. i., p. 48, et seqq. 

3 See Introduction to the Book of Genesis by Von Bohlen, edited by James 
Heywood, vol. i., p. 244. 

3 Sce Keil’s Lehrbuch, second edition, p. 66. 
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former dwelling there, have supplanted the Elohist’s briefer 
notices. 

Gen. xxviii. 20, 21, to xxviii. 15. The former verses proceed 
from the younger Elohist ; the latter is the redactor’s. 

Gen. xxxii. 106, 13, to xxxi. 3. The former belongs to the 
junior Elohist ; the latter to the Jehovist. 

Gen. xxxii. 14 to xxxviii. 14. Both are the redactor’s. 

Gen. xxxv. 1-3, 7, to xxviii. 13-16. Both are the redactor’s. 

Gen. xl. 4 to xxxix. 21-23. The former belongs to the junior 
Elohist ; the latter partly to the redactor and partly to the 
Jchovist. u 

Gen. xlvi. 12 to xxxvii. 7-10. There is no necessary con- 
nection between these. The latter is not required by the former. 
Besides, the former belongs to the junior Elohist. 

Gen. xlix. 8 to xxvii. 2, 40. The former is Jehovistic; so is 
the latter too. 

In this manner we might go over all the alleged references in 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, of the Elohist to the Jehovist, and 
shew their fallacy or incorrectness. Keil tukes Stahelin’s division 
as his basis—a division which has various inaccuracies. This cir- 
cumstance facilitates his argument without exhibiting his honesty. 

In relation to this topic—the allusions to the Pentateuch 
discoverable in subsequent books—nothing ean be more fallacious 
or inconsequential than the statements of Hengstenberg and his 
followers. In the historical books, from Joshua to Chronicles 
inclusive, passages are collected referring to places in the 
Pentateuch. All the prophetic literature is treated in the same 
manner. Obadiah, Joel, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Amos, Hosea, are made to yield abundant 
testimony. The poetical literature, such as the books of psalms 
and proverbs, is adduced for the same purpose. By such a pro- 
cess an Imposing array of passages is made out. Its very length 
and largeness are deceptive. It scrves to fill up pages in English 
books, into which it is transferred in the lump. But when 
sifted, its importance vanishes. All that is really relevant 
amounts to little. Indeed nothing in it militates against the 
proper use of the documents we have described, or the dates 
belonging to them. It is convenient for Hlengstenberg, Hiaver- 
nick, Keil, Caspari, cte., to overlook the late dates of almost all 
the historical books in which they find quotations from, or 
allusions to, the Pentateuch. It is also convenient to ignore the 
fact that unwritten historical tradition may have supplied 
authors with many things which are also recorded in the books 
of Moses. It is highly conducive to their cause to ignore the 
separate existence of the Elohim and Jehovah documents before 
they were incorporated in the present Pentateuch. It suits their 
purpose to amass everything in the other books that has a sem- 
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blance to the Pentateuch, and say, “ Here are plain allusions to 
the written Pentateuch we now have.” But such criticism is 
perfunctory and deceptive. It saves trouble certainly. It is 
also well adapted to English theological conservatism. But the 
honest lover of truth cannot be satisfied with it. Unappalled by 
the calumnies of Pharisaical evangelicalism, he must open his 
eyes, use his Judgment, and look round about the theme. 

The entire subject of documents incorporated into the Pen- 
tateuch might be made apparent even to an ordinary reader, by 
calling his attention to a few plain facts, such as: “ Abraham 
said (“WN")), Lord God, what wilt thou give me, seeing I go 
childless, and the steward of my house,” etc. (Genesis xv. 2). 
In the very next verse, the same in substance is uttered by 
Abraham. “And Abraham said (WX), Behold to me thou 
hast given no seed: and lo, one born in my house is mine 
heir.” It is easy to sce that different authors appear here ; one 
would not so write. 

Again we read: “ And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he 
said, Surely the Lord (YW) ts tu this place ; and I knew it not” 
(Gen. xxviii. 16). The very next verse is: “ And he was afraid, 
and said, Wow dreadful is this place! this is none other but the 
house of God (BTN), and this is the gate of heaven.” The 
patriarch speaks twice in immediate succession ; using however 
two different appellations of Deity. The former verse belongs 
to the redactor; the latter to the junior Elohist. 

The question is firmly established on critical grounds, that 
two documents at least are incorporated into the present Pen- 
tateuch-documents in many respects different, and sometimes 
contradictory. It may suit an atmosphere of ignorance to re- 
produce the uncritical, far-fetched apologies of Hengstenberg, 
Havernick, Keil, and Kurtz, in opposition to settled results ; 
but as soon as a little hight shines, their emptiness appears. 
Kurtz himself has given up the arguments of his work “ on the 
unity of Genesis’ —a fact commonly concealed, or not known, 
by the small retailers of its contents in England. And every 
scholar can easily estimate the worth of Keil’s opinions on nice 
and delicate points of criticism. It may harmonise with the 
temper of religious sectarics in England to denounce men like 
Bleek, Tuch, De Wette, Ewald, Hupteld, and Knobel as irreli- 
gious or sceptical, because they have carefully investigated the 
subject and honestly expressed their views upon it; but who 
are their judges? Are smattcrers in Ilebrew the persons to lament 
over such men’s treatment of questions that have nothing to do 
with religion, as though it were irreligious? Is it a heinous 
heresy to be out of the pale of what is called evangelicalism ? 
Fortunate indeed it is, that they are out of tho pale of that 
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intolerable evangelicalism which thanks God, in the spirit of the 
Phariseec who went up to the temple to pray. As long as the 
stale attempts of Hengstenberg and his school to uphold the 
Mosaic authorship of the whole Pentateuch are dealt out in 
small doses in Great Britain, the criticisin of the Old Testament 
- is retarded, and a barrier set up against the tide of enlightened 
opinion, which must soon be swept away. The scholars of Ger- 
many may well wonder at the traditional inertia of English 
theologians who sleep over the Bible, and cry neology when new 
information is brought to their cars; but the latter must shortly 
awake out of their lethargy, and open their minds to the light 
of truth. Their old dogina of inspirational infallibility must 
be discarded: then will ¢he results of scientific criticism have a 
chance of penetrating their understandings. We say the results, 
because it is evident that they are unable to estimate aright 
certain processes in the department of Hebrew criticism; er to 
separate masters from apprentices in Biblical learning. It is 
compassionately thought, that Germans are incapable of appre- 
ciating evidence ; but the questions we speak of are those in 
which the evidence largely involves an intimate knowledge 
and acute perception of Hebrew writing. Of course it is neces- 
sury to assume that the poor Germans, whose acquaintance with 
the Bible records is immeasurably beyond that of this nation, 
are grossly deficient in reverence for the Holy Scriptures, and 
incapable of sympathising in the pious feelings of the sacred 
writers; as if (gnorance and superstition were the constituents of 
reverence. «A man may believe foo much, as well as too létle. 
He may believe till he has carnal and unworthy notions of the 
Almighty, thinking Ifim to have so interfered in the petty 
affairs of His creatures as to speak audibly to them in the air, 
and even to appear in human form: he may make the Deity in 
his own image and think ¢hat religion ; but these anthropo- 
morphic conceptions are infinitely more dishonorig to Jehovah, 
than any rational treatment of records which unfold the spiritual 
development of the Jewish race at an carly period of their 
history. Declamation, invective, pictistic horror, orthodox pity 
for the infidel Germans, answer no purpose but to impose on the 
vulgar: and as insertions in religious works, are utterly out of 
place. “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant ? 
To his own master he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall be 
holden up: for God is able to make him stand.” Censorious 
judging, cowardly insinuation, uncharitable suspicion, stealing 
others’ good name and character, constitute the religion of many. 
Happy will it be for them, if it takes them to heaven sooner 
than the sceptics they hate. 

IX. The following tables of Elohist and Jehovistic sections 
may be useful : 
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X. Unity of authorship is also discountenanced by duplicates, 
which appear not unfrequently in Pentateuch-duplicate etymo- 
logies, and traditional duplicates of the same transaction. 

Thus there are double etymologies of the names Issachar and 
Zebulon (See Gen. xxx. 14-16 compared with verse 18; and 
Gen. xxx. 19, 20). In xxx. 16, the name Issachar is explained 
by the circumstance that Leah had hired ("DY hire) Jacob from 
Rachael for a night, with her son’s mandrakes; while in the 
eighteenth verse she calls the child Issachar, because God had 
given her a hire or reward for lending her maid to her husband. 
In like manner, Leah called her sixth son Zebulon, t.c. diceller, 
because, as she said, “ Now will my husband dwell with me ;” 
but her words, “God hath endued me with a good dowry,” 
intimate dowry as the meaning of the name Zebulon, from the 
Hebrew IQ}, ‘IAT has given me a gift, Le. OMIT = PII 
daleth and lamed being interchangeable letters. 

The majority of proper names belonging to the earliest period 
of Hebraism constitute the subject of fictitious etymologies ; as 
is well known to scholars. The Hebrew writers, having no 
perception of scientific etymology and looking out for allitera- 
tions, undertook to- explain old names by the Ianguage as it was 
spoken in their day. Hach would naturally give his own 
derivation of the same word. 

Different etymologies of the name Joseph are given in Gen. 
xxx. 23, 24. “And she (Rachacl) conceived and bare a son and 
said, God hath faken away my reproach. And she called his 
name Joseph, and said, The Lord shall add to me another son.” 
In the former case ADT is equivalent to PDN’ from FDS ; in the 
latter, the Jechovist deduces it from FID? to add. To this Keil 
replies, that the former gives no etymology but only makes a 
slight allusion—a most incorrect statement.! 

Sarah is taken by Abimelech at Gerar (Gen. xx. 1-18) as 
she had been taken in Egypt by the king of the country (xii. 
10-19), with the intention of making her a wife. The same 
thing also happens to Rebecca at Gerar (Gen. xxvi. 1-11). It 
is true that in those rude times the same event may have hap- 
pened in different places, at considerable intervals of time; and 
that dissimilar as well as dice circumstances are connected with 
each narrative. It is remarkable, however, that two events so 
strikingly alike should have occurred in Abraham’s life. And 
when Sarah’s beauty is the thing from which danger is appre- 
hended in both cases, there is an apparent difficulty in the con- 
tents of xvii. 17, xviii. 11, 12. She must have preserved her 


1 Lehrbuch der Einleitung, p. 72. 
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charms to a late period of life. Itis also remarkable that Gerar, 
the theatre of action, and Abimelech the party concerned, are 
the same in both cases. It is mere assumption to say that 
Abimelech was the common name of Gerar’s kings, like Pharaoh 
in Egypt. Still there is some room for doubting the original 
identity of the facts on which these portions of the history are 
founded, in consequence of the dissimilarities. But we are 
more inclined to give them a common historical basis, than to 
maintain their original independence. 

Again, the narratives in Gen. xvi and xxi. 9~21 relative to 
the Hight of Hagar, appear varieties of one and the same event, 
because the principal circumstances are identical. Thus both 
have the same result, which is obviously the aim intended, viz., 
the separation of the Arab descendants of Abraham from his 
theocratic posterity ; which is accounted for by the expulsion of 
Ishmacl from his father’s house. The motive leading to that 
extrusion is the same, viz., Sarah’s jealousy and envy. As an 
alleviation of the condition to which the youth is doomed, the 
greatncss and power of the people are noticed in both. “I will 
make him a great nation” (xxi. 18). “I will multiply thy seed 
exceedingly, that it shall not be numbered for multitude” 
(xvi. 10). In both cases, an angel makes this announcement, 
with the same etymology of the name Jshmacl. The manifesta- 
tion of the angel is at a fountain of water in the wilderness. 
Thus the essentials of both narratives are the same. The 
remaining circumstances are of secondary moment, and do not 
hang well together. The chief point of discrepancy is, that in 
one, the expulsion takes place before the birth of Isaac; in the 
other, after that event. The view of the narrative, which refers 
them to the same transaction taking different forms in the pro- 
gress of transmission though two independent channels, is con- 
firmed by the fuct, that the one is for the most part junior 
Elohistic ; the other, Jehovistic. 

Another duplicate account is in Exodus xvii. and Num. xx. 
1-13 of the water brought out of the rock, and the origin of 
the name Meribah. As the same name could not be given twice, 
both must have grown out of one. It has been ascertained that 
Exodus xvii. 2-7 is Jehovistic; while Num. xx. 1-13 contains 
portions of different documents. There is also a double descrip- 
tion of the manna in Exodus xvi. 1], etc., and Num. xi. 7-9. 
In the former it is said that it fell from the air, was white like 
coriander seed, and melted if the sun shone upon it; in the 
latter, that it could be pound in mills or beaten in mortars, or 
baked in pans, and prepared for cakes. Thus two writers a ; 
Had one and the same author described this extraoniinar? food 


of the Israelites, he would not have presented such varying 
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accounts. Kalisch! can only explain the fact by assuming that 
two sorts of manna are meant; what he calls air-manna and 
tree-manna. He omits to notice the true cause of diversity in 
the description—difference of authorship. The tamarix manifera 
or tarafa shrub yields the substance in question by the puncture 
of an insect, the coccus maniparus. Exodus xvi. 9-26 is Elohistic ; 
Num. xi. is Jehovistic. 

There is also a double account of the miracle of the quails in 
Ex. xvi. and Num. xi. The former represents them as a boon 

iven by God to satisfy the people’s hunger, and convince them 
of their dependence on the covenant God (verses 4,12). The gift 
of manna to the people is also connected with that of the quails. 
Both were granted together in the second month of the first year 
after the cxodus. The latter account is very different. The 
quails are brought by a wind from the sea; and the eating of 
them produces a plague among the people. Because the people 
lusted, this food was sent in anger to destroy them. The book 
of Numbers does not contain the least hint that quails had been 
previously sent to the people; but the narrative leaves the 
impression that this was their first and only bestowal, a year 
after the time specified in Ex. xvi., at Kibroth-hattaavah, after 
the people had become tired of the manna. Is it not pro- 
bable then, that the writer in Ixodus puts two different facts 
together which were separate in time, viz. the sending of 
quails and manna?’ It is no explanation to assert that there 
is nothing improbable in supposing that the Israclites twice 
murmured for flesh, and that God twice sent them quails. Zhe 
manner of Num. xi. renders this supposition extremely im- 
probable. Part of Ex. xvi. is Elohistic ; Num. x1. is Jehovistie. 

The entire number of duplicates is considerable. Thus the 
birth of Seth and Enos; the corruption of man before the flood, 
and the divine dctermination to destroy him; the merciful 
resolve on the part of God after the flood; Hagar’s sitting 
opposite Ishmacl, the ratification of the covenant between 
Abraham and Abimelech; the introduction of the name 
Jehovah ; Jehovah’s descending on Mount Sinai; the arrival 
of Israel at Kadesh; the disposition of Korah’s faction before 
the sanctuary; the conduct of the king of Arad; the giving of 
the law book to the Levites; the explanation of the names 
Isaac and Bethel, the appointment of Joshua, are related twice ; 
some three times. We do not say that the same writer may 
not occasionally repeat a thing; or that each of these examples 
evinces two or more writers. But the great number of dupli- 
cates, and even triplicates, is hardly consistent with single 
authorship ; especially as most are introduced the second time 


1 Commentary on Exodus, p. 213, ct seqq. 
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as if they had not been referred to before; and also show dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of language." 

XI. Diversities, confusedness, and contradictions also dis- 
countenance unity of authorship. 

According to Exodus xii. 15, etc., the feast of unleavened 
bread was introduced before the exodus; but from xii. 3, etc., 
we learn that it was instituted after that event, at Succoth. 

From Deut. x. 8, it is plain that the Levites were not 
appointed at Sinai, but later; whereas we learn from Num. viii. 
that their institution took place at Sinai. 

The Israelites did not listen to Moses at first for anguish of 
spirit and cruel bondage (Ex. vi. 9,12). But in iv. 31, they 
believed and rejoiced when he announced deliverance to them. 
It may be said that the elders were the persons spoken to in the 
latter case, not the people; and that they were induced to believe 
in him by the signs he wrought. But if the heads of the 
people were convinced of his divine mission, the people groaning 
under their burdens would be ready to follow them. 

According to Ex. vi. 2, etc., Moses received his divine com- 
mission to deliver the people out of bondage in Egypt. But in 
ii. 1, ete., he received it in Midian. It was not first received 
in Midian and afterwards repeated in Egypt, because the former 
call is followed by Moses and Aaron going in to Pharaoh and 
asking him to let the Israelites go for the purpose of holding a 
feast in the wilderness. Had Moses not visited the king to ask 
for the thing he was called by God to effect, we might reasonably 
suppose that the call was repeated ; but since he did so, a second 
call was unnecessary. The two calls are in reality the nar- 
rations of different writers, giving a somewhat different version 
of the same thing. The one represents Moses as asking for a 
temporary release of the people (Ex. v. 3, etc.); the other for 
their entire deliverance (vi. 11; vii. 2; ix. 35; xi. 10). 

In Gen. xxxvii., we read that, according to Judah’s proposi- 
tion, Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites (25-28). But it is also 
stated that a company of Midianites passing by took him out of 
the pit (verse 28), and sold him into Egypt to Potiphar (verse 
36). The Jechovist insertion in the twenty-cighth verse, “and. 
sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver,” con- 
fuses both accounts. That two traditions are given appears 
from the fact that the selling of Joseph into Egypt is related 
twice, and assigned once to the Midianites and once to the 
Ishmaelites. 

Beersheba was so called because both Abimelech and 
Abraham sware there, according to Gen. xxi. 31; whereas it: 
was 80 named at a subsequent time, when Isaac and Abimelech 

1 See Knobel, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. pp. 497, 498. 
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sware to one another (Gen. xxvi. 33). The former ig junior 


Elohistic, the latter Elohistic. 

In like manner Jacob’s name was changed to Israel, when 
he wrestled with a supernatural being in human form all night, 
before he mct his brother Esau, on his return from Mecsopotamua 
(Gen. xxxii. 28); whereas according to (ion, XXXV. 10, he 
received the name on another occasion, at Bethel not Penuel ; 
as the first passage states. It is a mere subterfuge to assert 
that, because no reason is assigned for the change of name m 
xxxy. 10, it relates no more than a solemn confirmation of what 
had been done already. A reason for the change does not 
necessarily accompany its record. The words are explicit: 
“And God said unto him Thy name is Jacob; thy name shall 
not be called any more Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name.” 
If his name were Israel before, the words plainly assert the 
caja ee The passages are junior Elohistic, and Elohistic 
respectively. 

An analogous example is Bethel, formerly Luz, which was 
so named by Jacob on his journey to Mesopotamia (xxviii. 19, 
xxxi. 13), but according to xxxv. 15, on his return. Identical 
names of places are not imposed twice. 

According to Gen. xxvi. 34, Esau took two wives, Judith, 
daughter of Becri the Ilittite, and Bashemath, the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite; and according to xxviii. 9, he added Mahalath, 
the daughter of Ishmacl, and sister of Nebajoth. But we learn 
from xxxvi. 2, etc., that his three wives were Adah, daughter of 
Elon the Hittite, Aholibamah, a granddaughter of Zibeon the 
Hivite, and Bashemath, Ishmacl’s daughter. Here the accounts 
disagree in that Elon’s daughter is sometimes called Bashemath, 
sometimes Adah ; in Ishmael’s daughter being variously styled 
Mahalath and Bashemath ; in Judith being also Aholibamah ; 
the father of the latter being sometimes Becri the Ilittite, 
sometimes Anah the Hivite. 

To remove the opposition various hypotheses have been 
framed. Thus some suppose that the names designate different 
persons; and that Esau had six wives, Judith, Bashemath (daugh- 
ter of Elon), Adah, Aholibamah, Mahalath, Bashemath 
(daughter of Ishmacl). This solution labours under the very 
great improbability that four out of the six were composed of 
two sisters. Others think he had but five. Hengstenberg 
imagines that each had two names, and so reduces the number 
to three. He thinks that all the wives received new names at 
their marriage. Violence is done to the record by this solution; 
for it identifies Anah with Beeri, and conjectures that he was 
called Beeri, from his finding warm sprirfgs in the wilderness 
(xxxvi.24). We do not object that Anah is called a Hivite (xxxvi. 
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2), and also a Horite (xxxvi. 20), because it is generally admitted 
that Zorile should be read for Hicite; but Beeri is called a 
Hittite in xxvi. 34. It is a groundless conjecture on the part of 
Hengstenberg that the term Hittite, though al isa designa- 
ting u single Cunuanitish tribe, was employed in-a broader 
sense to denote the whole race.! No satisfuctory solution of the 
contradictions has been yet offered. How the difficulty can be 
cleared up on the principle that one independent writer, whether 
using documents or not, left the passage in xxxvi. 2, ete., in such 
inconsistency with the other two preceding, we are unable to 
see. ut it is casy to account for the diserepanéy on the hypo- 
thesis of a redactor having two or more documents independently 
composed, und exercising on the whole a moderate degree of 
control over their contents. Both xxvi. 34 and xxvii. 9, 
which harmonise, are Elohistic; but xxxvi. 2, etc., belongs to 
the younger Elohist.? 

In Exodus iii. 1 and xviii. 1, Jethro is termed Moses’s father- 
in-law; but in 11. 18, 21, Reuel is said to have given his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Moses. In Num. x. 29, Moses’s father-in-law 
is called Lobab, son of Raguel the Midianite. A comparison of 
Exodus xviii. and Num. x. 29, shews Jethro and Holab to be 
identical ; and therefore Ranke’s solution that Hobab as well 
as Jethro became brother-in-law of Moses, Raguel being the 
father-in-law, is untenable. It is possible, as Keil after Ewald 
supposes, that Hobab, as priest, bore the name Jethro from "J" 
excellence; but that in Exodus 11. 18, IN means grandfather, and 
in . 21, SFiD denotes his yranddaughter, is arbitrary assumption.* 
The diversity still remains in the records, that Reuel, or Raguel, 
was Moses’s futher-in-law; and that Hobab, son of Raguel, was 
his father-in-law. 

Let us examine another example where inextricable diversity 
prevails, viz, Gen. xxxvil. 36-xxxix. 1-23, for the thirty- 
eighth chapter interrupts a continuous narrative. Tere it will 
be observed, that after Joseph had been accused by the wife of 
his master who is called Potiphar, captain of the guard of 
Pharaoh, of an attempt upon her chastity, and had been cast 
into the state prison, he found the same favour in Ais sight as 
he had done before in the eyes of Pharaoh ; the keeper of the 
prison committing to his care all the prisoners. But in xl. 3, 
the prison appears the same as the house of the captain of the 
guard; whence, the inference follows, that the two captains of 
the guard and masters of Joseph were ¢dentical. The keeper of 

1 Authentie des Pentateuches, vol. ii., p. 275, ct seqq. 

2 See Bleck’s Einlcit., p. 238. 
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the prison and captain of the guard were thus one and the 
same; which the history, as it lies before us, does not sanction. 
If they were identical, it has been assumed, for the purpose of 
removing the contradiction, that Joseph’s first master merely 
sent him out of his house into the prison of which he was master, 
the favour shewn him again being interpreted of a reconciliation ; 
but the records say nothing of reconciliation; and the favour 
Jaseph obtained is described, the sccond time, in nearly the same 
unlimited terms as the first. Others suppose, that the kecper of 
the prison or gaoler, was a subordinate of the captain of the 
guard. The words of xl. 3, 4, are against that conjecture. We 
believe that they are two different independent persons. Two 
sources may be traced here. One writer appears to have 
known of only one master, viz., the captain of the guard, 
who was also over the state-prison. The other writer (the 
Jehovist) represents Joseph as coming into the possession of an 
Egyptian master (xxxix. 2), and being punished by consignment 
to the state-prison. By following the Jchovist, we infer that 
Jeseph had two masters; by following the junior Elohist that 
he had but one. It is difficult to bring unity into the com- 
position otherwise than by assuming different sources, and 
regarding the words in xxxix. 1—‘‘an officer of Pharaoh, cap- 
tain of the guard’’—as the redactor’s, who mistook the real state 
of the case. Nothing can prove the whole history natural and 
consistent.! The observations of Kurtz? for this purpose are so 
far-fetched, that nobody but one determined to shut his eyes, 
beens transcribe them. They serve, however, to fill up English 

The history of Jacob presents discrepancies, especially in its 
chronology. Thus Esau married a Hittite when he was forty 
oak old—a proceeding which displeased his parents, and led to 

acob’s mission into Mesopotamia to find a wife among his rela- 
tives there (Gen. xxvi. 34, etc., xxvii. 46, xxvii. 2). Hence 
his departure must have taken place soon after Esau’s marriage, 
that is, when Jacob, who was of the same age with Esau, was 
about forty years old. In Mesopotamia, Jacob begat six sons by 
Leah, two by Bilhah, two by Zilpah, and Joseph by Rachel 
(xxxv. 23, etc.), as also a daughter called Dinah, by Leah 
(xlvi. 15). The last of his children there was Joseph, whom 
Rachel, after long barrenness, bore (xxx. 22). He must have 
come into the world much later than the sons of Leah and the 
daughter ; for he is called the son of Jacob’s old age (xxxvii. 3) ; 
and was a Jad among his brethren (xxxvil. 2). He was 
therefore much younger than they, who are styled men. long 


1 See Hupfeld, Dic Quellen, u, s. w., p. 65, et. : 
* Einheit der Genesis, p. 192. ukernnen ees 
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before (xxxiv. 7). It agrees with this that when Jacob went 
down into Egypt, Judah and Asher were grandfathers (xlvi. 12, 
17); while Joseph was only a father (xli. 50, xlviii. 1.) Hence 
the narrator puts a long interval between Joseph and the other 
children born in Mesopotamia. He also states that Joseph was 
thirty years old when he interpreted the king’s dreams, and was 
married (xli. 46); and that Jacob was one hundred and thi 
years old when he was taken to Egypt and stood before Pharao 
(xlvii. 9). By calling to our aid the years of blessing and 
famine in Egypt, and Jacob’s removal to it (xli. 47, etc., 53, 
etc., xlv. 6), it may be inferred that the fortieth year of Joseph 
coincided with the hundreth and thirtieth of Jacob, so that 
Jacob became the father of Joseph in his ninetieth year. Accor- 
dingly, Jacob is represented as having been fifty years in 
Mesopotamia. When he returned to Canaan, his sons were 
grown up to be men (xxxiv. 7, 25, etc.); and his daughter 
Dinah, born after the other children of Leah, was marriageable 
(xxxiv. 2). The only way of sctting aside this last “eter i to 
assume a long abode of Jacob in Sichem, during which his 
children had grown up. But that is untenable; for Benjamin 
had ten sons (xlvi. 21) when Jacob on his way to Egypt was 
one hundred and thirty years old; and we know that Benjamin 
was born after Jacob’s departure from Sichem (xxxv. 16, etc.) 
Jacob also left Mesopotamia to come to his father Isaac (xxxi. 
18), who dwelt at Hebron (xxxv. 27). Hence Jacob did not 
remain long at Sichem. Such is one narrative. But in another 
history of Jacob, the patriarch served Laban seven years, 
and then received Leah and Rachael as wives, having been, 
obliged to serve seven ycars additional for the latter (xxix. 20, 
etc.) During the second seven years he begat the children 
already mentioned, with the exception of Benjamin (xxix. 32, 
ete., xxx. 5, etc.) After Joseph’s birth, he requested to be 
released (xxx. 25), but was induced to remain and serve six 
years longer, so that his whole time with Laban was twenty 
years (xxxi. 38, 41). Hence all his sons on the journey from 
Mesopotamia were from six to thirteen years of age, and are 
thercfore designated tender children (xxxii. 18). Thus a much 
shorter stay with Laban is assumed by the Jchovist. 

Again, Abraham is somewhat incredulous about the fact of 
having a son, at the age of an hundred years, when it was 
announced to him (Gen. xvii. 17). Yet after Sarah’s death, 
and about forty years later, he took Keturah to wife and had 
six sons by her (Gen. xxv. 1, 2). The former is Elohistic ; 
gal Jehovistic. One author could hardly have written 

th. 

In like manner Surah can ‘scarcely believe that she, a woman 
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of ninety years, should bear a son (Gen. xvii., xviii). Yet we 
afterwards find, that her beauty was so attractive as to induce 
Abraham sojourning at Gerar to represent her as his sister (Gen. 
xx). The last narrative could hardly have procceded from the 
writer or writers of the preceding chapters. It belongs to the 
younger Elohist ; while chapters xvil. and xviii. proceed from 
the Elohist and Jchovist. 

In Deut. ii. 29, it is stated, that the Edomites allowed the 
Israelites to pass through their territory on the way to the 
promised land; whereas, it is distinctly affirmed in the book 
of Numbers (xx. 14-21), that they did not permit the passage. 
Interpreters have tried in vain to reconcile this discrepancy. 
The most plausible resort is that of Rosenmiiller,! viz., that Seir 
is Dschebal, a district cast of Idumea, which the people may 
have been allowed to traverse. But this is inadmissible; for we 
know that they did not go through Dschebal. Ilengstenberg, 
after citing Leake in his preface to Burckhardt’s travels, who 
writes, “the aforesaid people, who opposed with success the 
advance of the Israelites through their strongly fortified 
western boundary, were now alarmed when they saw they took 
a circuit, and had reached the unprotected beundary of the 
land,” adds, “they now, therefore, made a virtue of necessity 
and tried to turn it to their advantage bv the sale of the neces- 
sarics of life.”2 This solution is untenable because, while it is 
said in Numbers that “Edom refused to give Israel passage 
through his border,” it is added, “ wherefore Israel turned away 
from hin’? (xx. 21). Similar language occurs in Deut. i. 8, 
ek and when we passed by from our brethren, the children of 
Esau,” ete If the former words be incompatible with a passage 
through the Edomite land, the latter is the same. The 
Edomites’ plan of making a virtue of necessity 3s a pure fiction. 
The Deuteronomist speaks much more mildly of them than the 
writer of Numbers. 

Ex. xxiv. 9, states that Moses, Aaron, Nudab, Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of Israel, saw the God of Israel. Mention 
is even made of Ilis feet and Hlis hands (10,11). But in Deut. 
iy. 5, we read, ‘they saw no manner of similitude in the day 
the Lord spake to them in Horeb’’ out of the fire. This latter 
agrees with Ex. xxiv. 16, where the sight of the glory of the 
Lord is granted to Moses, as a special favour. Compare, how- 
ever, John 1. 18, “ No man hath seen God at any timo.” 

In Num. xiii. 16, Oshea first receives the name of Joshua; 
whereas the name already occurs in Ex. xvii. 9, xxiv. 13, xxxii. 
17, and xxxiii. 11. Various methods have been adopted for the 


1 Scholia on Deut. ii. 29. 
4 Authentie des Pentat., vol. ii., pp. 285, 286, 
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ad ae of removing this discrepancy, such as prolepsis; or that 
oses mercly renewed the name Joshua; or that in Num. xiii. 
16, a statement is given of what had taken place a considerable 
time before. I{engstenberg, justly objecting to the first and 
second modes of solution, adopts the third, viz., “these are 
the names of the men whom Moses sent out to spy the land, 
and then (after he had at a former period borne the name 
Oshea) he called him Joshua.” The artificiality of this ex- 
planation is sufficient to ensure its rejection.! 

Again: It is impossible that Moscs himself could have written 
Num. xvi., because two narratives of different octurrences are put 
together. Thus verses 1-11, 16-24, and 35, contain the earlier 
account written by the Elohist, detailing the rebellion of Korah, 
and a party of Levites, consisting of two hundred and fifty men, 
arising from the elevation of Auron and his family to the 
dignity of pricsthood. Moses commanded the company to 
assemble at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and 
by divine injunction separated himsclf from them; when a fire 
kindled by the Lord consumed Korah and his adherents. But 
his sons did not perish in the catastrophe. The other account, 
written by the Jchovist, relates to a different transaction, viz., 
the insurrection of the Reubenites, Dathan, Abiram, and On, 
against Moses. This is contained in xvi. 12-15 and 25-04. 
They rebelled against Moscs’ leadership. In company with the 
elders, Moses went to the tent of Dathan and Abiram, where 
the carth swallowed up the rebels with their tents. The 
redactor seems to have put these separate transactions together, 
as though they were identical. Hence im the first verse he puts 
Korah along with Abiram, Dathan, and On. The same is done 
in the twenty-fourth verse. No intelligible account of the 
events related can be made out without separating the two 
rebellions; neither could Moses have written them in their 
present state of confusion. They betray a much later date. A 
very cursory inspection shews this. In the nineteenth verse, 
Korah is represented as gathering all the congregation to the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation ; while in the twenty- 
seventh, Korah appears at his own tent. Again, in the thirty- 
second verse, where it is intimated that Korah was devoured like 
Datban and Abiram, there is opposition to xvii. 5 (Hebrew). 
Rosenmiiller and others put the matter in such a light as that 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were swallowed up alive; while the 
two hundred and fifty men, belonging to Korah’s faction, were 
consumed by fire. But this disagrees with the narrative before 
us ; for we read in the thirty-second verse, “and the earth opened 
her mouth, and swallowed them up, and all the men that ap- 

1 Authentie des Pent., vol. ii., p. 3995. 
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pertained unto Korah, and alli their goods,” ete., i.e, the two 
hundred and fifty men who bore censers and formed Korah’s 
faction, were swallowed up alive. Yet it is said afterwards (39), 
‘there came out a fire from the Lord, and consumed the two 
hundred and fifty men that offered incense.” In whatever 
way the description be received, cither by itself or along with 
the words of Ps. evi. 16-18, there is confusion in it, which 
Keil’s laboured attempt utterly fails to remove.! The minute 
coincidences of Blunt are far from shewing a good connection 
in the parts of the narrative. They do no more than illustrate 
a few points; and contribute nothing to the elucidation of the 
whole as a connected narrative.? 

In Num. iv. 8, 23, 30, 35, 47, the age of the Levites at their 
entrance on service, is fixed at thirty years of age ; but in vin. 
24 it is written, “this it is that belongeth unto the Levites ; 
from twenty and five ycars old and upward, they shall go in to 
wait upon the service of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 
Here is a contradiction which Hengstenberg docs not remove. 
According to him, the fuurth chapter relates solely to the 
service of the Levites af the tabernacle of the congregation—to 
their carrying it till the time when a fixed place should be chosen 
for Jchovah’s habitation. The subject of the cighth chapter, 
again, is the service of the Levites tv the tabernacle of the 
congregation ; and as the greatest bodily strength was required 
for the first service, the greater age was enjoined. Other 
modes of harmonizing them, less probable in themselves, have 
been proposed by Kanne and Ranke. The record itself is 
adverse to them all. In the twenty-second verse of the eighth 
chapter, which immediately precedes the specification of the time 
of entrance on service, we read, “after that went the Levites in to 
do their service in the tabernacle of the congregation,” ete. In 
ivy. 3 also we read, “all that enter into the host, to do the 
work tn the tabernacle of the congregation.” Doth phrases are 
exactly the same “IY%D Gms ; and therefore it is perfectly 
gratuitous to translate the one af the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and not the other. Equally gratuitous is it to 
assume that the first five years were spent in learning before 
fully entering on the dutics of office. 

We will not say that these discrepancies, especially such of 
them as are reconcilable, a/irays prove diversity of authorship. 
It would be unsafe to rely upon them as an indubitable mark of 
two or more writers. Other phenomena should accompany and 
corroborate them. A piece proceeding from one and the same 
person may exhibit discrepancy on account of the naturo of its 
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sources and elements. But the united evidence of these con- 
tradictory passages goes far to discountenance unity of author- 


ship. 

Xi. Another argument against Mosaic authorship is derived 
from the numcrous repetitions observable in the legislative parts 
of the Pentateuch. 

The same legal prescriptions are repeated in the section Ex. 
xxxiv. 17-26, compared with chapters xxi., xxul., where the 
agreement is exact, often verbal, and the very connexion 
similar. “Thrice in the year shall all your men-children 
appear before the Lord God, the God of Israel. For I will 
cast out the uations before thee, aud enlarge thy borders: 
neither shall any man desire thy lund, when thou shalt go up to 
appear before the Lord thy God thrice in the year. Thou shalt 
not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven; neither shall 
the sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left unto the morn- 
ing. The first of the firstfruits of thy land thou shalt bring 
unto the house of the Lord thy God. Thou shalt not secthe a 
kid in his mother’s milk”’ (Inx. xxxiv. 23-26). ‘“ Three times 
in the year all thy males shall appear before the Lord God. 
Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened 
bread; neither shall the fat of my sacrifice remuin until the 
morning. The first of the firstfruits of thy land thou shalt 
bring into the house of the Lord thy God. Thou shalt not 
secthe a kid in his mother’s milk’? (Ex. xxin. 17-19). It is 
unlikely that the same regulations should have been divinely 
commanded so soon after one another; and that Moses should 
have written them down in almost immediate succession. 

In hke manner, the contents of Lev. xx. are found in the 
eighteenth chapter very nearly in the same form. Surely Moses 
would not have repeated them so soon; especially as their order 
is not so good the second time. So also with respect to Ex. 
xx. 9: “ Also thou shalt not oppress a stranger: for ye know 
the heart of a stranger, secing ye were strangers in the land of 
Kigypt.” This is a repetition of xxii. 21: Thou shalt neither 
vex a stranger nor oppress him: for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt.” The same thing appears in Ex. vi. 10-12, and 
28-30. “ind the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Go in, 
speak unto Pharaoh king of Egypt, that he Iet the children of 
Isracl go out of his land. And Moses spake before the Lord, 
saying, Behold, the children of Isracl have not hearkened unto 
me; how then shall Pharaoh hear mc, who am of uncircumcised 
lips P?? “And it came to pass on the day when the Lord spake 
unto Moses in the land of Egypt, that the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, I am tho Lord: speak thou unto Pharaoh king 
of Egypt all that I say unto thee. And Moses said before the 
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Lord, Behold, I am of uncircumcised lips, and how shall Pharaoh 
hearken unto me?” Ex. vi. 28, 29, and vii. 7.—‘‘ And it came 
to pass on the day when the Lord spake unto Moses in the land 
of Egypt, that the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, I am the 
Lord : speak thou unto Pharaoh king of Egypt all that I say 
unto thee.” ‘And Moses was fourscore years old, and Aaron 
fourscore and three years old, when they spake unto Pharaoh.” 
Here is a revelation of God to Moses commanding him to 
8 to Pharaoh. But the great lawgiver excuses himself on 
the plea that he is a man of uncircumcised lips, and is reluctant 
to execute his commission ; whereupon his brother Aaron 1s con- 
stituted spokesman. The fourth chapter of Exodus contains 
the same thing. Yct the second narrative has not the slightest 
allusion to the first. It reads as if the revelation to Moses, his 
excuse, and the assurance given him relative to Aaron, were 
narrated for the first time. How could Moses have written thus ? 

In hike manner, the putting to death of the wilful murderer 1s 
prescribed in Ex. xxi. 12, 14, Lev. xxiv. 17, 21, Num. xxxv. 
30, 31; the stoning of wizards, Lev. xx. 27, Ex. xxi. 18; the re 
demption of the firstling of an ass, with a lamb, or the breaking of 
its neck, Ix. xi. L1, xxxiv. 20; the keeping of the feasts three 
times a year, Ex. xxiii. 14, xxxiv. 23; making fringes in the 
borders of garments for a sign‘of remembrance, Deut. xxii. 12, 
Num. xv. 37; the killing of the sodomite, Ex. xxii. 19, Lev. xx. 
15; of the adulterer, Lev. xx. 10, Deut. xxii. 22; of the curser 
of his parents, Ley. xx. 9, Ex. xxi. 17; the compensation for 
killing a beast, Lev. xxiv. 18, 21; the jus falionis, x. xxi. 23, 
Lev. xxiv. 20; religious prostitution is forbidden, Ley. xix. 29, 
Deut. xxii. 173; so also the mixing of heterogeneous things, 
Lev. xix. 19, Deut. xxii. 5, 9,10; the secthing of a kid in its 
mother’s milk, hx. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; committing adultery 
with a father’s wile, Lev. xviii. 8, Deut. xxii. 80; wresting the 
judgment of the poor, Ex. xxii. 6, Lev. xix. 15; circulating 
false reports to the injury of a neighbour, Ex. xxiii. 1, Lev. xix. 
16; vexing a stranger, Ex. xxii. 21, xxiii. 9, Lev. xix. 33. 
The law against usury appearsin Ex. xxii. 25, Lev. xxv. 35-87; 
that against cating blood, Lev. vii. 26, xvii. 10, cte.; that res- 
pecting slavery, Ex. xxi. 2-6, Lev. xxv. 89-41; the sabbatical 
year, Ex. xxiii. 10, etc., Lev. xxv. 3, 4. Of course the regula- 
tions respecting the principal feasts, Ex. xxiii. 14, ete., xxxiv. 
23, Lev. xxili.; the passorer, Ex. xii. 1-14 and xxiv. 27; the 
unleacencd bread, Vix. xii. 15-20, xii. 3-10; and the firstborn, 
Ex. xiii. 1-2, 11-16, xxii. 29, 30, xxxiv 19, are repeated. 

It is possible to explain such repetitions consistently with 
single authorship ; but it is not probable. They are often unex- 

1 Sce Knobel, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii., p. 498, et seqq. 
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pected, gencrally giving no hint of the law having been pre- 
viously mentioned, but standing independently. 

XIII. Another argument militating against Mosaic author- 
ship, is the peculiar nature of the legislations observable in the 
diffrent books. <A primary and secondary legislation may be 
distinguished ; or in other words an original and later one. The 
former, in substance, proceeded from Moses; the latter was the 
development of a subsequent time. When we sce the same laws 
appearing in the Pentautcuch, more than once under different 
forms, the explanation of an earlier and later legislation imme- 
diately occurs to the mind. Accordingly, the original regu- 
lations are sometimes defined, or carried out into minute details; 
sometimes they are entirely remodelled. It is possible, indeed, 
that successive das may have been given by Moses, from the 
first code at Sinai, till the time of his death in Moab; the legis- 
lation being supplemented, enlarged, modified, altered, as cir- 
cumstances arose: and this is the view of those who ascribe the 
whole Pentateuch tohim. But the nature of the repetitions must 
be taken into account. The forms in which prescriptions sub. 
sequently appear presuppose a later time and different circum- 
stances in the national history. They are characterised by 
another development of the popular mind. Besides, it is 
derogatory to the divine perfections to suppose, as the advocates 
of the Mosaic authorship do, that Jchovah spoke to Moses, 
enacting such and such rules, and some time after spoke to him 
again, changing or rescinding what He had expressly appointed. 
In making cnactments for His people, the Almighty Legislator 
could not have proceeded in this way, because He foresees the end 
as well as the beginning—ceven the most minute circumstances. 
He could not have legislated imperfectly, tn the direct way He 
is represented by the literalists as pursuing. They understand 
the record, he spake unto Moses, in its baldest, strictest sense: 
in that case, IIc spake one thing directly, and afterwards spake 
the same thing differcntly—so ditlerently as sometimes to produce 
contradiction. 

“Thou mayest not eat within thy gates the tithe of thy corn, 
or of thy wine, or of thy oil, or of the firstlings of thy herd or 
of thy flock, ete , ctc., but thou must eat them before the Lord 
thy God, in the place where the Lord thy God shall choose.” 
(Deut. xii. 17, 18.) 

“ All the firstling males that come of thy herd and of thy 
flock thou shalt sanctify unto the Lord thy God; thou shalt do 
no work with the firstling of thy bullock, nor shear the firstling 
of thy sheep. Thou shalt cat it before the Lord thy God, year 
by year, in tho place which the Lord shall choose, thou and thy 
household.” (xv. 19, 20), 
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But in Num. xviii. 18, the flesh of the first-born animals 1s 
assigned to the priests: “And the flesh of them shall be thine, 
as the wave-breast and as the right shoulder are thine.”’ 

Here is a contradiction which has been often noticed. <Ac- 
cording to Deuteronomy, the firstlings of beasts were to be 
appropriated to sacrifices and sacred feasts; but according to 

umbers, they were allotted to the priests. Iengstenberg has 
attempted to reconcile it by means of the clause in Num. xviu. 
18, “as the ware-breast and as the right shoulder are thine.’ The 
blood and fat belonged to God (verse 17); and if we compare 
Lev. vii. 28, ete., we find that the breast and right shouider were 
the priest’s portion ; but all the other parts were retained and con- 
sumed by the Israelite. Tere the clause, “ as the wave-breast and 
as the right shoulder are thine,” is supposed to contain a limita- 
tion to this effect : their flesh shall be thine as the parts of flesh 
that belong to the Lord in all remaining sacrifices of peace offering ; 
it shall be thine only as far as the ware-breast and the right 
Shoulder) We object to this, becuuse the clause is made to bear 
an unnatural sense. The particle as is misinterpreted. Had 
the words been, “the flesh of them shall be thine as fur as the 
wave-breast and the right shoulder,” all would have been clear ; 
but as they stand, the plain meaning is, “the whole flesh 
shall be thine én the same manner as the wave-breast and the 
right shoulder are thine.” Those latter were confessedly the 
priest’s, as was before explained in Leviticus; and it is now 
stated, that the flesh should be the priest’s portion likewise. 
Surely the ehole flesh is meant. The discrepancy is not solved 
by Hengstenberg; and when we affirm that none other has 
solved it, we state in effect that it is unmanageable. 

“ And six years thou shalt sow thy land and shalt gather in 
the fruits thereof. But the seventh year, thou shalt let it rest 
and lie still, that the poor of thy people may eat: and what 
they leave, the beasts of the field shall cat” (Ix. xxiii. 10, 


Here the two verbs DY and Y9) mean, fo give up and leave. 
The feminine suffix added to both refers to the nearest ante- 
cedent, Mwah t.e., the crop or produce of the land, not to 
SN , the land itself. The crop of the seventh year was to be 
giten up to the poor for their use. Thus it became consecrated 
asit were. The context shews that this is the true meaning. 
If on the seventh ycar dhe /and was to rest untilled, how could 
that be “in order that the poor of thy people may cat; and 
what they leave, the beasts of the ficld shall eat??? Does this 
language suit the notion that the spontaneous growth of the 
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seventh year was its entire erop? Certainly not. The law 
simply enacts, that the whole crop should be given up to the 

r, in the seventh year.' 

‘When ye come into the land which I give you, then shall 
the land keep a sabbath unto the Lord. Six years thou shalt 
sow thy field, and six years thou shalt prune thy vineyard, and 
gather in the fruit thereof. But in the seventh year shall be 
a sabbath of rest unto the land; a sabbath for the Lord: thou 
shalt neither sow thy field nor prune thy vineyard. That 
which growcth of its own accord of thy harvest thou shalt not 
reap, neithcr gather the grapes of thy vine undressed; for it 
isa year of rest unto the land. And the sabbath of the land 
shall be meat for you; for thee, and for thy servant, and for thy 
maid, and for thy hired servant, and for thy stranger that 
sojourneth with thee. And for thy cattle, and for the beast 
that are in thy land, shall all the increase thercof be meat.” 
(Lev. xxv. 2-7.) 

According to this language, the mere spontaneous growth of the 
land in the seventh year was to be meat for all the inhabitants 
as well as for the cattle and the beasts. Nothing was to be sown 
in that year; nor was ought to be reaped. Not a word is said 
about the poor partaking of the crop; though in Exodus, the 
precept appears intended for their advantage. The institution 
was meant solely or chiefly for them. Tere also the fact of not 
sowing on the seventh year is introduced ; whereas, there is no 
hint of it in Exodus. If the land were not sown in the seventh 
year, there would be no crop in the eighth. That is a serious 
difficulty. The people would have to live three years on the 
produce of ove. From the sixth year till the harvest of the 
ninth, they must subsist on the crops which had grown by 
cultivation on the sixth. IJfow then docs the writer meet such 
difficultics as this implied idleness of the people for so long a 
time, and the amazing fertility of the sixth year? It is evident 
that they did not wholly escape his attention ; though it is likely 
they did so at first. His explanation is introduced, not at the 
very place where the sabbatical year is minutely described, but 
afterwards, shewing that he did not think of it at first; when 
he meets it by the provision, “ And if ye shall say, What shall 
we cat the seventh year? Behold we shall not sow nor gather 
In our increase; then I will command my blessing upon you 
in the sixth year, and it shall bring forth fruit for three years. 
And ye shall sow the eighth ycar, and eat yet of the old fruit 
until the ninth year; until her fruits come in ye shall eat of the 
old store” (Lev. xxv. 20-22). Here is the extempore provision 
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occurring to the mind of the writer as an explanation of the 
difficulty. 

Every reader is struck with the simplicity and naturalness 
of the old law in Ex. xxiii., which is evidently the original 
one; and with its alteration in Lev. xxv. Indeed the latter 
cannot be well harmonised with the former. It neither accords 
with reason nor with itself. What is meant by the statement 
in Lev. xxv. 6, “the sabbath of the land shall be meat for you, for 
thee and for thy servant,” etc. ete.? JIlow could the spon- 
taneous growth of the seventh year serve for all the inhabitants, 
besides the cattle and the beasts? And how docs this agree 
with the proposed solution of the difficulty, that the land should 
yield a threctold crop on the sirth year, by which the want of 
tillage on the seventh should be fully compensated ? 

The old law is essentially changed in Lev. xxv. It is dis- 
torted, chiefly from misunderstanding the suflix "_, appended to 
the two verbs in Ex. xxiii. 11. If it be referred to the noun 
TSN, then the verbs themselves must have the meaning 
assigned to them in the English version. That incorrect sense 
of the eleventh verse arose in process uf time; and therefore the 
verb FRY, is introduced into Lev. xxv. implying a rest of the 
land ; a word unknown to the original law, and transferred from 
Ex. xxiu. 12, where the rest of the seventh day is spoken of}! 

In Ex. xxxiv. 18-26, we find a repetition of the law contained 
in Ex. xxii. 14-17. The latter runs thus: “Three times thou 
shalt keep a feast unto me in the year. Thou shalt keep the 
feast of unleavened bread: thou shalt eat unleavened bread 
seven days, as I commanded thee, in the time appointed of the 
month Abib; for in it thou camest out from Egypt: and none 
shall appear before me empty. And the feast of harvest, the 
firstfruits of thy labours, which thou hast sown in the field : 
and the feast of ingathering, which is in the end of the year, 
when thou hast gathered in thy lubours out of the field. Three 
times in the year all thy males shall appear before the Lord 
God.” The former runs thus: ‘The feast of unleavened bread 
shalt thou keep. Seven days thou shalt cat unleavened bread, 
as I commanded thee in the time of the month Abib: for in the 
month Abib thou camest out from Egypt. All that opencth 
the matrix is mine; and every firstling among thy cattle, 
whether ox or sheep, that is male. But the firstling of an ass 
thou shalt redecm with a lamb: and if thou redeem him not, 
then shalt thou break his neck. All the first-born of thy sons 
thou shalt redeem. And none shall appear before me empty. 
Six days thou shalt work, but on the seventh day thou shalt 
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rest: in earing time and in harvest thou shalt rest. And thou 
shalt observe the feast of weeks, of the firstfruits of wheat 
harvest, and the feast of ingathering at the year’s end. Thrice 
in the year shall all your men children appear before the Lord 
God, the God of Isracl. For I will cast out the nations before 
thee, and enlarge thy borders: neither shall any man desire th 
land when thou shalt go up to appear before the Lord thy God 
thrice in the year. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my 
sacrifice with leaven; neither shall the sacrifice of the feast of 
the passover be left untu the morning. The first of the first- 
fruits of thy land thou shalt bring into the house of the Lord 
thy God.” 

The latter is not a mere repetition of the former, but the text 
is changed, interpolated, contracted, shewing a later wterpreter 
rather than a dryislator. This is particularly observable in 
xxxiv. 23, 24, compared with xxiii. 17. The latter, viz., 
“Three times in the year all thy males shall appear before the 
Lord God,” exhibits the plain simplicity of the original law. 
But in Ex. xxxiv. 23, 24, besides the gloss of “the God of 
Israel,” it is also subjoined, “For I will cast out the nations 
before thee, and enlarge thy borders: neither shall any man 
desire thy land, when thou shalt go up to appear before the Lord 
thy God thrice in the year”? This appendix sufficiently indicates 
that it did not belong to the author of the original law, but 
suggested itsclf to the mind of another, as obviating an in- 
convenience likely to occur.! 

IIere the reader should guard against the error of supposing, 
that the oldest laws and regulations are vecessari/y in the 
Elohist. They may be in the Jchovist ; if we discover that the 
latter has embodied original prescriptions of Moses, or of some 
of his contémporaries the scribes (DY, Num. xi. 16) who 
were with him in the wilderness. The Elohist has commonly 
the older forms of the laws; not ‘neariab/y. This can be 
proved from Ix. xxi. ]—xxiit. 19, which proceeded at first from 
the pen of Moses, as well as the ten commandments in Ex. xx. ; 
though the hand of the Palestinian Jehovist is visible both in 
the style and occasional expressions, ez. gr. xx. 10. Thus the 
first-born sons were to be dedicated to the Lord (Ex. xxii. 28, 
Mosaic and Jchovistic) ; whereas in the Elohist they are to be 
redeemed (a later thing, Ex. xiii. 13; xxxiv. 20; Num. xviii. 
15). In Ex. xxiii. 14-16, as well as xxxiv. 22, the beginning 
of the year is put in harvest; whereas the Elvhist assigns it to 
spring (Ex. xi. 2), which is a more recent arrangement. In 
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Ex. xx. 24, which is Jehovistic but older, it is enjoined that an 
altar should be built of earth, or if of stones that it should have 
no steps, lest the priests’ nakedness might be seen. This 
implies that he wore no drawers. But in Ex. xxvii. 1, 2 
(Elohistic), an altar is ordered to be made three cubits high, in 
ascending which the priests must have had steps and drawers 
(xxvili. 42). * 

“And Moses said unto the people, Remember this day in 
which ye came out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage ; for 
by strength of hand the Lord brought you out from this place : 
there shall no leavened bread be eaten. This day came ye out 
in the month Abib. And it shall be when the Lord shall bring 
thee into the land of the Canaanites and the Hittites, and the 
Amorites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites, which he sware 
unto thy fathers to give thee, a land flowing with milk and 
honey, that thou shalt keep this service in this month. Seven 
days thou shalt eat unleavened bread, and in the seventh day 
shall be a feast to the Lord.  Unleavened bread shall be 
eaten seven days; and there shall no leavened bread be seen 
with thee, neither shall there be leaven seen with thee in all thy 
quarters. And thou shalt shew thy son in that day, saying, 
This is done because of that which the Lord did unto me when 
I came forth out of Egypt. And it shall be for asign unto thee 
upon thine hand, and for a memorial between thine eyes, that 
the Lord’s law may be in thy mouth: for with a strong hand 
hath the Lord brought thee out of Egypt. Thou shalt therefore 
keep this ordinance in his season from year to year” (Lx. xiii. 
3-10). | 

This passage contains the precepts relating to the feast of 
unleavened bread—a feast connected with the passover and 
instituted in memory of the deliverance from Egypt’ Compare 
it with the following: 

“Seven days shall ye cat unleavened bread; even the first 
day ye shall put away Iceaven out of your houses: for whosoever 
eateth leavened bread from the first day until the seventh day, 
that soul shall be cut off from Israel. And in the first day 
there shall be an holy convocation, and in the seventh day there 
shall be an holy convocation to you; no manner of work shall be 
done in them, save that which every man must cat, that only 
may be done of you. And ye shall observe the feast of un- 
leavened bread; for in this sclf-same day have I brought your 
armies out of the land of Egypt: therefore shall ye observe this 
day in your generations by an ordinance for ever. In the first 
month, in the fourteenth day of the month, at even, ye shall 
eat unleavened bread, until the one-and-twenticth day of the 
month at even. Seven days shall there be no lIcaven found in 
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your houses: for whosoever eateth that which is leavened, even 
that soul shall be cut off from the congregation of Israel, 
whether he be a stranger or born in the land. Ye shall eat 
nothing leavened; in all your habitations shall ye eat un- 
leavened bread’ (xii. 15-20). 

The advocates of the Mosaic authorship usually hold, that the 
last passage contains the primary law; and that the first is a 
repetition of it, with additions and variations. They believe, at 
least, that the original precepts are in xii. 15=20; the other 
being supplementary. But whoever examines them closely will 
see, that neither presents the primary and authentic form of the 
law. 

It will be observed with regard to xii. 15-20, that the cere- 
mony of unleavened bread is not called @ feast, as in Ex. xi, 
and clsewhere ; it 1s only said that on the first day shall be an 
holy convocation, and on the seventh day an holy conrocation also. 
But on the first day thus distinguished by a sabbatical rest, 
certain things quite alien from such rest are to be done, viz., 
leaven is to be put away out of the houses ; wnleavened bread is 
to be baked, after leaven is put away from the houses, whereas 
that bread must have been ready at the beginning of the day, 
on the evening of the fourteenth; since it was to be eaten at 
the even of the same day. Besides, we learn from the suc- 
ceeding part of the chapter, that the paschal lamb was to be 
slain and eaten at the commencement of the same day; while 
the first-born of the Egyptians were being slain; and at day- 
break in the morning, the departure from Egypt took place 
(verse 17). It is not easy to see how all these things could 
happen on the sabbath ; much less that so many of them should 
be crowded into the same hour—the commencement of the day. 
It is especially remarkable that the people are enjoined fo eat 
undearcned bread at even. Low could this be done unless it had 
been previously prepared ; and unless leaven had been first 
removed from the houses, which was not removed till the first 
day ? It is obvious that the precept relating to the time, in 
the fifteenth verse, is improperly inserted. All reads rightly if 
the words enclosed in brackets be omitted: ‘Seven days shall 
ye eat unleavened bread [even the first day ye shall put away 
eaven out of your houses; for whosoever eateth leavened bread, 
that soul shall be cut off from Israel] from the first day until 
the seventh day.” Besides, the formula by which the whole 
law is enjoined to be perpetually observed, is improperly 
Inserted in the middle of the cightcenth verse, so that the 
sixteenth and cighteenth are separated by it, viz., “for in this 
self-same day have I brought your armics out of the land of 
fgypt, therefore shall ye observe this day in your generations 
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by an ordinance for ever.’’ It has been said, however, that this 
regulation was prospectively given respecting the commemora- 
tion of an event that had not yet happened. The people were 
not in a condition to do what was required, and therefore the 
precepts were not at present to be given to the people. The 
context says nothing of such prospectiveness. Not a hint on the 
point is given. On the contrary, all is related as if the seven 
days of unleavened bread commenced on the fourteenth day of 
the month ; the precepts having been given at the commencement 
of the month. Kalisch however thinks, that the precept, 
though inserted here, had its origin in, and was given after, a 
later event. This is consistent with the verb in the seventeenth 
verse, “I have brought,” etc., implying that the exodus was 
past; which verb is improperly rendered in the future by 
the LAX., Vulgate, and some modern critics. J1ow Kalisch can 
say consistently, “that the precepts concerning the unleavened 
bread are systematically and logically connected with the other 
regulations and observances concerning passover,” we are at a 
loss to perceive; because they are obviously out of place. The 
festival of unleavened bread has no natural connection with the 
passover. It is an independent rite; and is introduced into the 
thirteenth and twenty-third chapters, without any mention of 
the passover. Iere the precept stands without its natural com- 
mencement, “And the Lord spake,” ete. The verses that 
follow, viz., 21-28, relate solely to the passover, us if they 
immediately succeeded 1-14. Hence the passage we have been 
considering belongs to the end of the twelfth chapter ; und the 
succeeding verse, xi. 1, “ And the Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying,” should be taken as its heading. We sce that the 
description of the feast agrees well neither with itself, nor with 
the time and place assigned in the twelfth chapter. It cannot 
therefore be the primitive or authentic form of the law.! 

With regard to the passage in xiii. 3-10, the feast of un- 
leavened bread to which it refers occupics an improper place. 
It is inserted in the middle of a regulation respecting the con- 
secration of the first-born, which it interrupts; the cleventh 
verse resuming the subject of xiii. 1, 2. The parts of the law 
itself do not cohere well. Thus in the end of the third verse, 
the clause, ‘ there shall no leavened bread be caten,’”’ is inserted 
in a specification relating to the day. There is also a sudden 
change of number at the fifth verse, where the singular is intro- 
duced; the plural appearing in the third and fourth verses. 
And Moses, not God, speaks at the commencement. 

Common to both are the regulation respecting seven days: 
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the prohibition that leaven should not be eaten nor found in 
the houses; the cause of the feast—Jehovah’s bringing them out 
of Egypt on that day, and therefore it should be perpetuaily 
observed ; and that the seventh day should be a feast unto the 
Lord. Other points are more accurately determined and speci- 
fied in the twelfth chapter; yet that fact does not make the 
passage in the twelfth briefer or less diffuse than the other. It 
even employs more words than its parallel.! 

From these remarks it will appear, that xin. 3-10, does not 
contain the primitive form of the law, any more than xu. 15-20. 
The latter is more like a supplementary repetition than the 
former ; contrary to the order in which they occur. But let us 
take the two chapters as they now stand, and suppose that in 
the former (Ex. xii. 1-20) are given the fundamental laws 
which God communicated to Moses respecting the paschal lamb, 
its preparation, the manner of cating it, and the use of un- 
leavened bread. The remuinder of the chapter contains par- 
ticular precepts connected with the same solemnities. In xiii. 
3-10, the precepts respecting the unleavened bread are repeated. 
Why is this repetition, immediately after a full explanation of 
the institution? “The legislator,” says Kalisch, “in order to 
impress the significance of the festival still more energetically, 
returns to it on different occasions anew, in order to give such 
additional prescriptions, as might be required for its most 
appropriate and acceptable celebration. However, none of these 
supplementary laws are superfluous additions, but essential 
injunctions, in perfect harmony with the primary law on pagss- 
over.” This explanation is inapplicable to xii, 3-10, which 
exhibits no additional prescriptions to that in the preceding 
chapter. On the contrary, the first passage contains, in one 
Instance at least, more than the second, causing a discrepancy ; 
for, whercas, it is stated in xii. 16, “in the first day there shall 
be an holy convocation, and in the seventh day there shall be 
an holy convocation to you”’; all that is said in xiii. 6, is, 
“seven days thou shalt cat unleavened bread, and on the 
seventh day shall be a feast to the Lord.” The repetition before 
us—unaccountable on the hypothesis of one writer, especially 
if he were Moses—occurs in immediate connection with another, 
the law respecting the sanctification of the first-born. Compare 
xiii. 1, 2, with xii. 11-16. But this latter may be explained 
on the assumption of the same writer. 

Two other accounts of the feast of unleavened bread are in 
Ex. xxxiv. 18, and xxiii. 14,15. The former is undoubtedly 
not the original rule. Compared with the latter, it appears a 
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later type. The simplest and most ancient account of the law is 
that in Ex. xxiii, 14-15. 

The variation of the account of the passover in Deut. xvi. 
1-17, from the oldest plan of it in the twelfth chapter of 
Exodus, proves that both narratives could not have proceeded 
from the same writer. In “sacrificing the passover,’”’ the 
writer mentions both JN¥ and 93; though the latter 1s un- 
suited to the-domestic character of the sacrifice as described in 
Ex. xii. According to the first, fifth, sixth, and seventh verses, 
the passover was to be killed in the place which the Lord should 
choose, to put his name there, é.¢., at the tabernacle, or the holy 
place in Jerusalem, the common sanctuary of the whole land. 
This is adverse to the original spirit of the solemnity, which 
was undoubtedly for domestic observance; and therefore every 
house was to be sprinkled with the blood of the victim—a thing 
to be done at home (Ix. xii. 7). The Deuteronomist has followed 
Lev. xvii, where it is prescribed that ail sacrifices should be 
presented at the tabernacle; and after his own manner, follows 
out a prevailing idea of his time, or perhaps his own predilee- 
tions, that all sacred rites belong to the public sanctuary and 
the ministry of the Levites—the private und domestic ones 
being extinguished in that character. But when the house was 
not first consecrated by the sprinkled blood of the victim, how 
could the paschal feast, eaten in the holy place, have its signi- 
ficant import to shew the sacred communion of the persons that 
partook of it? «As a family institution, it would lose its 
original and proper force. ‘The idea of such departure from the 
primitive plan, especially when we consider what numbers must 
have been prevented by various causcs from repairing to the 
tabernacle, could not be sanctioned by one and the saine writer. 
Besides, when the people returned to their homes in the 
morning (verse 7), how could the feast of unleavened bread be 
kept as a continuation of the paschal communion? In the 
third verse, it is enjoined that the people should cat unleavened 
bread Acrewith, i.c., with the paschal sacrifices for seven days in 
succession ; shewing that the victims slaughtered each day were 
not only devoted to sacrifice but consumed in social meals. In 
the first verse, the cxodus is said to have been at night; b 
which means the passover appears to be confounded with the 
time of departure from Egypt, which was the next day. 
But perhaps the term passover there, may include both the 
paschal supper and the feast of unleavened bread. In the sixth 
verse, the writer must be interpreted as limiting the phrase 
“sacrificing the passover,” to the lamb itself, which is con- 
sistent with the meaning of the seventh verse. According 
then to the express statement of verse 6, the victim was to be 
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slain at even, at the going down of the sun; which is identified 
with the time of coming forth from Egypt., The boiling of the 
paschal lamb is in the seventh verse; for bya means only to 
boil, never to roast ; though Fiirst (Lexicon, s. v.), following, as 
it would seem, the Lexicons of Parchon and Ben Saruk, gives 
it also the meaning of roast in pihel, quoting 2 Samuel xiii. 8, 
2 Chron. xxxv. 13. This fact, expressly forbidden in Ex. xii. 
9, shews how entirely the character of the institution is changed. 
The writer has made it a very different thing by transposing, 
altering, abridging, interpolating, confounding. Ex. xxxiv. 
18, etc., seems to have been his chicf guide. He has also used 
Ex. xi. and Lev. xxi.) 

We sce from Lev. xxii. 8, and Num. xxvii. 16-25, that 
sacrifices were offered every day of the feast of unleavened 
bread, in the name of the whole people. So far there is a 
departure from the primitive plan, in which the paschal supper 
and the feast of unleavened bread were distinct ; nothing being 
mentioned of sacrifices during the seven days (Ex. xii.). We 
learn from 2 Chron. xxx. 24, xxxv. 7, etc, that great numbers 
of oren were offered, when the passover was kept by Hezekiah 
and Josiah. IJfence the Deuteronomist, living near those times, 
was led to use P32 as well as JN¥. But his way of writing is 
vague; for in one part of the description he appears to use 
passorer in its restricted sense; in another, to extend it to the 
days of unleavened bread also.” 

“ Also in the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when ye 
have gathered in the fruit of the land, ve shall keep a feast unto 
the Lord seven days; on the first day shall be a sabbath, and on 
the eighth day shall be a sabbath. And ye shall take you 
on the first day the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm 
trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook ; 
and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven days. 
And ye shall keep it a feast unto the Lord seven days in the 

ear. It shall be a statute for ever in your generations: ye 

shall celebrate it in the seventh month. Ye shall dwell in 
booths seven days: all that are Israclites shall dwell in booths : 
that your generations may know that I made the children of 
Tarial £0 dwell in booths when I brought them out of the land 
of Egypt: I am the Lord your God” (Lev. xxin. 39-44). 

The introduction of this law at the present place is ahaa 
and unexpected. It begins as if nothing had been previously 
enacted on the same subject; whereas the 34-36 verses 1m- 
mediately preceding relate to it. The thirty-seventh and 
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thirty-eighth verses appear as a natural conclusion to what goes 
before, after which no reader would expect a repetition of any of 
the regulations m the same chapter. Besides, the passage wants 
the usual commencement, “And the Lord spake.” It begins 
with a particle Y&, which either corrects or defines. From all 
these particulars it is evident that the paragraph is forcign to 
the place it now occupies.’ 

The original of the feast of tabernacles appears in Ex. xxiii. 
16, where we read: “The feast of ingathering which is in the 
end of the year, when thou hast gathered in thy labours out of 
the field.” This will be obvious to him who compares the 
original terms 770M ) Tey AS EDS. The cause of the 
feast lies in the most ancient name, feast of tngathering (Ji 


YEP) 3 and may be detected in the word DSSDN3, in Lev. 


xxiii. 389. It was a joyous celebration of the ingathering of the 
fruits of the field, when the whole nation gave thanks for the 
completed process, and so consecrated the crops. The cause 
assigned in Lev. xxiii. 43, viz., as a commemoration of the 
journey through the Arabian wilderness, when the Israclites 
dwelt in booths, is unknown to Ex. xxiii. 16; as also the rites 
described in Lev. xxiii. 40-42. Thus the feast was turned 
aside from its original purpose. That the true or principal 
reason is not given in Lev. xxiii. 43, appears from the faet, 
that the Israclites did not dwell in booths in the desert, 
but in tents. How could booths keep alive the memory of this 
event ? And especially, how could the carrying about of fruits 
and leaves, taken from a certain large tree, celebrate joyously 
the memory of a life full of hardship and misery—one inflicted 
on the people as a punishment for sin? In the Arabian desert, 
neither trees nor shrubs were abundant enough to furnish 
materials to so vast a multitude for the erection of booths; nor 
are booths ever mentioned in the course of the long journey 
through the wilderness, but always ¢ents. The decclling in 
booths as a part of the feast of tabernacles originated indepen- 
dently of the wilderness sojourning; and the idea of connecting 
it with that time and mode of life was a subsequent one. The 
custom was later and gradual—a Palestinian onc—which came 
to be connected with the Arabian desert commemoratively. The 
original words of Lev. xxiii. 43, do not sanction Stanley’s 
hypothesis that the feast commemorated the booths of the first 
start, not the tents of the wilderness ;? on the contrary, their 
plain import is, that the habitation in booths was to commemo- 
rate the manner of life followed in the desert. When Knobel 
says that the sojourning of Israel in the wilderness in booths or 
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huts is to be assumed, though not elsewhere mentioned, and 
refers to Burckhardt*for proof that they are used in the Sinai 
peninsula at the present day, he neglects the main point, viz., 
booths for so vast a number of people.! Though the feast of 
ingathcring is placed in the “end of the year” es xxiii. 16), 
whereas in Lev. xxiii. it is put from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-first day of the seventh month, there is no real difficulty 
in harmonising both, if, “in the end of the year,” be understood 
as simply meaning “ after the end of the year.’ 

These observations may suffice to shew, that- Ex. xxiii. and 
Lev. xxiii. cannot have come from one writer. The latter con- 
tains-a different account of the institution of the feast, in 
which the original purpose is scarcely seen. 

It is not necessary to allude to the way in which the feast of 
tabernacles is usually treated. Two objects are assigned to it, 
viz., to perpetuate the memory of dwelling in booths in the 
wilderness ; - and also as a feast of ingathering, to rejoice and 
give thanks for the completed vintage and safely-stored fruits. 
Two heterogencous things are blended in a very strange man- 
ner. Nor is another explanation much better, viz., that the 
two festivals, originally distinct, got to be regarded as one; the 
proper teast of ingathering being the eig ghth: day, and the feast 
of tabernacles the preceding seven. 

The Elohist mentions five festivals, at each of which there 
was a holy convocation, viz., the feast of unleavened bread, 
pentecost, tabernacles, seventh new moon, equivalent to the feast 
of trumpets, and the day of atonement, viz., the tenth of the 
seventh month (Lev. xxui.). But this legislation was not or 
could not be carried out; and, therefore, the Jehovist, returning 
to an earlier legislation, speaks of no more than three yearly 
festivals, at which all the makes were to appear before the Lord 
(Ex. xxiii, xxxiv.). The first and last days of the passover feast, 
according to the Elohist, were to be kept as a sabbath or rest 
(Lev. xxiii, Ex. xii. 1 ~28) ; according to the junior Elohist, only 
the seventh or last day (Ex. Xiil. 3-10). In hke manner it is 
arranged in the Elohist legislation that the first-born of unclean 
animals might be redeemed with money (Lev. xxvii. 27, Numb. 
xviii. 16); while in the junior Elohist and Jehovist they might 
be redeemed with a lamb, and killed, if not redeemed (Ex. xitt. 
13, xxxiv. 20). As three festivals only are spoken of in Ex. 
xxi, they were evidently the ciel and natural number, 
commemorative of spring, summer, and harvest ; but the Elohist 
increasing them to five, gives them all a religious significance, 

We dissent from Knobel, who thinks the Elohist left it 
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optional for persons to appear at these religious feasts, without 
requiring the assembling of the whole {people It 1s true 
that the passover was to be kept by familics in their houses, 
according to the Elohist (Ex. xii. 46) ; but it should be remem- 
bered that the paschal supper and the feast of unleavencd bread 
were originally distinct institutions. What apphics to the one 
should not be at once referred to the other; for the Elohist at 
least. does not expressly unite them into one institution. Ex. 
xii. 16, shows that mecting together at the feast of unleavened 
bread was enjoined by law. We are aware that the Elohist’s 
account of the festivals should not a¢é once be considered the 
original one. Even in him they have been altered. But he 
has sometimes retained more of their original form than the 
Jehovist. 

Again, in Ex. xxxiv. 11-27, the writer represents the basis 
of the covenant to be the religious laws revealed to him on the 
mountain, in addition to the decalogue. The rest, ie. the civil 
laws, were revealed to Moses subsequently in the tabernacle. 
The legislator is also described as writing them down after the 
transaction relating to the golden calf. Dut in Ex. xxiv. 3-8, 
not merely the religious but the civil laws are laid at the basis of 
the covenant. And it is also said that Moses put them in 
writing before the golden calf was made. The times when 
Moses wrote the laws cannot be harmonised in both. The 
author followed different traditions or written sources. 

XIV. Another argument against the Mosaic authorship is 
the unsuitableness of sections and paragraphs often observable 
in the Pentateuch. The defenders of the authenticity must 
range themselves into two classes: those who muintain the 
successive composition of the books in their present form, without 
final revision or arrangement in the latter days of Moses; and, 
such as assume a final revision towards the close of his life. 
Probably most belong to the former class; because they are 
better able to meet the arguments of those who maintain 
different compilers on the yround of repetitions, different 
accounts, scattered notices respecting the same things, and want 
of duc arragement in the materials. These phenomena, say 
they, serve to show that the Pentateuch was written at first, as it 
purports to be, at different times, pro re nata, and in many dif- 
ferent parcels which were afterwards united by the great legis- 
lator himself, their author. But the successive composition of 
the Pentateuch by Moses in its present form cannot be defended. 
Thus we read in Ex. xvi. 34, “As the Lord commanded 
Moses, so Aaron laid it (the pot of manna) before the Testi- 
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mony, to be kept.’”’ The ‘Testimony, te. the tables of the lau, 
was not made till afterwards; and the account of these tables 
being laid in the ark of the covenant is in xl. 20. This 
notice, therefore, cannot have been recorded at the place and 
time spoken of. In consequence of such passages, and particu- 
larly the artistic composition, other critics refer the final re- 
vising of the Pentateuch to the last days of Moses. In doing 
so, they take the only tenable position as defenders of the Mosaic 
authorship. Let us therefore look at the state of the case. 
When we observe that the Pentateuch has occasionally the 
appearance and character of being fragmentary—that it exhibits 
various repetitions of laws and facts, and a considerable number 
of discrepancies—we are told by Palfrey that it was composed 
plece by picce, very much like a journal. Things were noted 
down as they occurred. But Hengstenberg, rejecting this hypo- 
thesis as inconsistent with the phenomena themselves, maintains 
that Moses was the final arranger and reyviser in his latter days.! 
And is it conceivable, we ask, that he would have left the whole 
in its present form, had he made a final revision? Would he 
not have brought together some notices at least, relating to the 
same thing; as those in Ex. xvi. 338-35, and Numb. x1. 7, both 
describing the mannaf Why was the former passage, which 
belongs to a later time, not introduced at the right place by 
Moses, when he finally digested the work ? It is derogatory to 
the great lawgiver to suppose that he left the Pentateuch in its 
present form. If a late editor or redactor put varivus docu- 
ments together, we can imagine the probability of his following 
them without seriously disturbing their order. He could not 
extensively disarrange the written materials before him. But 
surely Moses would never have allowed so great discrepancies, 
and even contradictions, to have remained. This reasoning is 
strengthened by an actual comparison of the repetitions, addi- 
tions, modifications, and changes in institutions and facts. 
Indeed its force can be perceived only by bringing up in array 
a list of the phenomena themselves. Sometimes one part is 
badly connected with what precedes, and is no proper continua- 
tion of it, as Ex. iv. 19, “ And the Lord said unto Moses in 
Midian, Go, return into Egypt : for all the men are dead which 
sought thy life.’ The preecding context states that Moses had 
been already commanded by God to return, that he had already 
got Jethro’s conscnt, and was therefore resolved to undertake 
the deliverance of his countrymen. Hence the nineteenth verse 
occupics an unsuitable place. In Numb. xvi. 3, we read, “ And 
they gathered themsclves together against Moses and against 
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Aaron, and said unto them,” etc. This is spoken of Korah and 
his company. But in the preceding verse it is said, ‘“‘ They rose 
up before Moses, with certain of the children of Israel,’’ ete. 
The third verse is no proper continuation of the second but 
betrays another writer. 

Again, sections and passages appear foreign to the places they 
occupy, and might be taken away without the reader fecling the 
want of them. This is exemplified in Numb. xv. 17-21. The 
twenty-second verse follows the sixteenth more appropriately 
than the twenty-first. The last two verses of Numb. xvii. are 
also an appendix foreign to their context. 

Other chapters disturb and do violence to the context because 
they break the thread of the narrative. An example occurs in 
Gen. xxxvili. In Lev. xxv. 18-22, there is a piece respecting 
the sabbatical year, which separates the twenty-third verse from 
the sixteenth and seventeenth verses to which it belongs, and 
mars the sequence. 

Sometimes portions are not in their right place, being 
either too late or too early. In Gen. 1]. 12, 18, we read that 
Jacob’s sons carricd him into the land of Canaan, and buried 
him in the cave of the field of Machpclah; but this succeeds 
@ narrative saying that his body had been already taken 
to Canaan (verses 10, 11). Gen. 1. 12, 13, should follow 
xlix. 29-33. The passage is not put early cnough. In Ex. 
Kxxill. 7-11, a piece stands too early. In Deut iv. 45, there is 
a superfluous statement coming after the forty-fourth verse ; and 
the forty-sixth connects with the forty-fourth. Occasionall 
concluding formulas are retained which should have been struc 
out when the pieces were put together, as in Lev. xxvi. 46, 
“These are the statutes and judgments and laws, which the 
Lord made between him and the children of Israel in mount 
Sinai by the hand of Moses.” Here the writer finished his 
account of the laws and statutes given at mount Sinai. But the 
next chapter proceeds to enumerate important statutes also made 
at Sinai. Hence the verse before us should have been expunged 
when the two chapters were put together. A similar example 
occurs in Numb. xxxvi. 13, “These are the commandments and 
the judgments, which the Lord commanded by the hand of 
Moges unto the children of Israel in the plains of Moab by 
Jordan near Jericho.” The passage implics that the last laws 
of Moses in the plains of Moab had been given. Yet in Deut. 
iv. 44, another law enacted at the same station is given. Hence 
this verse should have been expunged.! 

But it is necessary to give other passages of the same ten- 
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dency as those now adduced, all showing that Moses himself 
did not arrange and revise the Pentateuch before his death. 
The narrative in the eighteenth chapter of Exodus is ‘not 
in its proper place. It is too early for the arrival of Jethro 
here mentioned, which did not happen till the second year 
after the legislation, or after the erection of the tabernacle. 
The words of the twentieth verse point to the time after the 
Sinaitic legislation. (‘And thou shalt teach them ordi- 
nances and laws, and shalt shew them the way wherein the 

must walk, and the work that they must do.”) In the fift 

verse it is stated that Moses was encamped “ by the mountain 
of God” or Horeb, not Rephidim. Besides, according to Num. 
x. 30, Jethro returned to his home only when the Israelites 
departed from Horeb; and the new arrangement he recom- 
mended did not take effect carlier than that departure. The 
reasons adduced by Kalisch for supposing that Jethro arrived 
even during the second month after the Exodus, are of no 
weight.! According to Abenesra, Rashbam, and Ranke, the 
eighteenth chapter of Exodus is out of chronological order, and 
contains an anticipation. But why this chronological anticipa- 
tion, adapted as it is, to lead the reader astray ? Nothm 

prevented the sacred writer from mentioning Jethro’s arriva 
after Numb. x., since he did not come till after the legislation. 
It is idle to allege, with Rashbam and Ranke, that Moses did 
not wish to interrupt his account of the divine laws at Sinai by 
a human institution of Jethro’s suggestion ; since the narrative 
would have been exactly in place after the tenth chapter of 
Numbers, causing no interruption there. It is very improbable 
that Moses would have inserted it at Ex. xviii., or have left it 
there when he revised the Pentatcuch. It was not unnatural 
for a later writer to have so put it. 

Isx. vi. 14-27: “These be the heads of their fathers’ houses: 
The sons of Reuben the firstborn of Israel; Hanoch, and Pallu, 
Hezron, and Carmi: these be the families of Reuben. And the 
sons of Simcon ; Jemuel, and Jamin, and Ohad, and Jachin, and 
Zohar, and Shaul the son of a Canaanitish woman: these are the 
families of Simeon. And these are the names of the sons of 
Levi according to their gencrations ; Gershon, and Kohath, and 
Merari: and the years of the life of Levi were an hundred thirty 
and seven years. The sons of Gershon; Libni, and Shimi, 
according to their familics. And the sons of Kohath; Amram, 
and Izhar, and Hebron, and Uzziel: and the years of the life of 
Kohath were an hundred thirty and three years. And the sons 
of Merari; Mahali and Mushi: these are the families of Levi 
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according to their generations. And Amram took him Jochebed 
his father’s sister to wife; and she bare him Aaron and Moses: 
and the years of the life of Amram were an hundred and thirty 
and seven years. And the sons of Izhar; Korah, and Nepheg, 
and Zithri. And the sons of Uzzicl; Mishael, and Elzaphan, 
and Zithri. And Aaron took him Flisheba, daughter of Ammi- 
nadab, sister of Naashon, to wife; and she bare him Nadab, and 
Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. And the sons of Korah; Assir, 
and Elkanah, and <Abiasaph: these are the families of the 
Korhites. And Elcazar Aaron’s son took him one of the 
daughters of Puticl to wife; and she bare him Phinchas: these 
are the heads of the fathers of the Levitces according to their 
families. These are that Aaron and Moses to whom the Lord 
said, Bring out the children of Isracl from the land of Egypt 
according to their armies. These are they which spake to 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, to bring out the children of Israel 
from Egypt : these are that Moses and .Aaron.” 

This genealogy of Moses and Aaron occupics an improper and 
unnatural place. It had been already related how God revealed 
himself to Moses, and commissioned the two brothers to go to 
Pharaoh, Immediately after this genealogical section, the 
Lord again commanded Moses to speak to the king of Egvpt. 
The two personages were not unknown to the reader. They 
had been already prominent in the history. Why then give 
their genealogy just at this place?  Qne can only explain 
the fact by supposing that different documents were used ; 
from one of which the genealogy was taken and _ inserted 
In its present place without much regard to naturalness of 
position. The list seems to have been a longer one which 
the writer abridged. The sons of Reuben and Simeon are 
given. Had it been intended mercly to trace Moses’ and 
Aaron’s descent from Levi, several particulars were unnecessary. 
But it is evidently part of an older and longer gencalogy relat- 
ing to the posterity of Jucob’s sons. It was not composed on 
this occasion for its present position; nor could Moses have 
written it here, because after it concludes with, “these are the 
heads of the fathers of the Levites according to their familics” 
(verse 20), it is added by way of introduction to the history of 
Moses and Aaron which it interrupts, “these are that Aaron 
and Moses to whom the Lord said,’ etc. (verse 26); words 
shewing the hand of a later author. 

In Gen. vii. 1-5, the connection is interrupted by the piece; 
for vii. 6 is connected with vi. 22. ‘ Noah did according to all 
that God commanded him;” so says vi. 22. ‘And Noah was 
six hundred years old when the flood of waters was upon the 
face of the earth” (vii. 6). Thus vii. 1-5 is inserted in the 
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arts of a connected narrative. Would Moses have done this? 
The insertion is a Jehovistic one. 

The same remark applies to the old fragment in Ex. ivy. 
24-26, which could not have come from Moses, and disturbs the 
connection. 

In Ex, xii. 43-49, we read, ‘And the Lord said unto Moses 
and Aaron, This is the ordinance of the passover: there shall 
no stranger eat thereof. But every man’s servant that is 
bought for money, when thou hast circumcised him, then shall he 
eat thereof. In one house shall it be eaten ; thou shalt not carry 
forth aught of the flesh abroad out of the house ; neither shall ye 
break a bone thereof. All the congregation of Israel shall keep 
it. And when a stranger shall sojourn with thee, and will keep 
the passover to the Lord, Ict all his males be circumcised, and 
then Iet him come near and keep it; and he shall be as one 
that is born in the land: for no uncircumcised person shall eat 
thereof. One law shall be to him that is homeborn, and unto 
the stranger that sojournecth among you.” 

This supplement to the law of the passover occupies a place 
foreign to it. It is inserted after the Israclites are said to have 
come to their first station ; and refers to the Canaanite condition 
of the people, not the Eyyytian, as appears from mention of the 
stranger sojourning in the land and the hired servant. Our 
explanation is favoured by the introduction: “This is the 
ordinance of the passover;’ which has no connection with 
the preceding, and no reference to a particular time. The 
stand-poiut is evidently taken from Canaan; and _ therefore 
the law in question was not promulgated previously to the 
exodus. Again, in Ex, xxi. 15, 16, 17, the fifteenth and seven- 
teenth verses necessarily belong together; for both treat of 
merce done to parents. They are separated by the sixteenth, 
which refers to man-stealing. Right arrangement, though easy, 
was not observed. 

In Num. ix. 15-23, a statement is made respecting the 
cloudy pillar guiding the removings and encampings of the 
Israclites. But as the first removal of the tabernacle had not 
yet taken place, the passage must have been composed after the 
operations described in it had occurred. The language of it 
certainly sugeests the idea that it was written by one after the 
first removal of the tabernacle. Some have thought it the inter- 
polation of a later hand. If not, it is regarded as a natural 
prebice to the author’s record of the first movement which 
ollows. We do not look upon it as a ‘natural preface” to 
what follows, nor agree with Knobel! that it stands in a suitable 
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place here. On the contrary, the language is such as refers to 
past removals of the tabernacle; in which case it looks like an 
appendix to the succeeding narrative, and properly claiming a 
ae after it. In consequence of the position it occupies, not 
ess than the tenor of its statements, it seems to have been 
written after Moses; especially if Moses be the author of Ex, xl. 
86-38. It is not probable that Moses would repeat here what 
is given there ; edad as it bears the character of an 
imitation and enlargement of what is briefly stated in Itx. xl. 
36-38. This is confirmed by an expression in the twenty-third 
verse, from whieh it appears that the command to rest or 
journey was given through Moses’s instrumentality ; or, in other 
words, that it was he who regulated the appointed signal ; 
“they kept the charge of the Lord at the commandment of 
the Lord by the hand of Moses.” In the corresponding passage 
of Exodus there is no hint of Moses’s instrumentality ; but the 
language scems rather to exclude it; “for the cloud of the 
Lord was upon the tabernacle by day, and fire was on it by 
night, a the sight of all the house of Isruel, throughout all their 
Journeys” (Ex. xu. 38). The conclusion we draw is, that Num. 
ix. 15-23, was not written by the author of Ex, xu. 34-38; and 
that it was of later origin than Moscs himself. The position of 
it is certainly not so suitable or natural as that of the same 
statement in Exodus. 

At the commencement of Num. ix., the first passover after 
the exodus is commanded to be kept. But the history had 
already advanced as far as the second month of the second vear 
subsequently to the exodus. ILence it is usually supposed, that 
the writer now reverts to the first month of the second year. 
Accordingly ix. 1-14, must be prior to the census in Num. i. 2, 
etc. The reason why the author is thought to go back and 
describe the first passover is, thut he intends the description to 
serve as an introduction to the record of the rule prescribed for 
such as were prevented from keeping the passover at the proper 
time. We do not perceive the appropriateness of this reason, 
because Num. ix. 6-14 might as suitably have belonged to 
ix. 1-5, in the latter’s true ta onaisaieal place as at the present 
one. There is not the least necessity for deferring ix. 1-6 
because of ix. 6-14. Thus no perceptible adequate reason cxists 
for inserting 1x. 1-5, at the present part of the history, rather 
than in its own chronological situation, é.e., before chapters 
1-iv. It might be conceded perhaps, that this unchronological 
arrangement is not inconsistent with Mosaic authorship, did not 
serious difficulties interpose. The small number of available 
priests presents a formidable feature in the passover’s celebra- 
tion just at that time. There were but throe pricsts, Aaron, 
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Eleazar, and Ithamar. Now according to Deut. xvi. 2, 5, 6, 
all the passover lambs were to be slaughtered at the tabernacle ; 
while the time allowed for sacrificing them was very short. 
The sprinkling of their blood too, judging from the analogy of 
other sacrifices, was to be performed by the priests. Reckoning 
the whole people at about two millions, and one lamb to every 
fifteen or twenty, we shall have the killing of one hundred 
thousand or one hundred and forty thousand lambs and the 
sprinkling of their blood upon the altar; for which neither the 
number of the pricsts, nor the time, could have sufficed. 

To remove such difficulties it has been said, that Ex. xxiu. 
17, where all males are commanded to appear before the Lord, 
and Deut. xvi. 2, 5, 6, expressly refer to the time when the 
Israelites should dwell in the cities of the promised land,~ 
scattered and remote from the sanctuary ; and that 2 Chron. xxx. 
16, xxxv. 11, where the blood of all the passover lambs is said 
to have been sprinkled by the priests on the altar, refer to the 
times of the last kings, before Judah’s destruction. According 
to this, the practice of slaying the lambs at the sanctuary did 
not take place till after the occupation of Canaan; and the 
sprinkling of the blood by the priests later still! Kurtz tries 
to show that Deut. xvi. does not contain any direction requiring 
the slaying of the lambs in the forecourt of the tabercacle ; con- 
tending that the city or the cump is the place referred to, not the 
forecourt of the tabernacle, in which there was not sufficient 
space. In this he is correct. As to the sprinkling of the blood, 
which is said in Chronicles to have been done by the priest, 
he supposes it to be a later usage; and that at first every 
family had to attend to the matter. As all Isracl was originally 
a nation of priests, till persons were selected and set apart to the 
office on behalf of the others, this function of sprinkling, 
which was properly a pricstly one, was left at first to each 
houschold. We are not satisfied with this solution of the dif- 
ficulty.* 

“And while the children of Israel were in the wilderness they 
found a man that gathered sticks upon the sabbath day,”’ ete. 
(Numbers xv. 32-06.) 

Here there is a historical fragment interpolated in a context 
to which it bears no proper relation. It seems to have belonged 
to another connexion, whence it was transferred unaltered to 
its present place. Zhe manner in which it is introduced shews that 
if was not written in Moses’s time; for it presupposes that the 
Israelites were no longer in the wilderness. Neither Moses nor 
any of his contemporaries could have written it. 


1 See Kurtz’s Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. ii. p. 342. 
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In Exodus xi. 1-3, there is an unsuitable fragment which 
interrupts the connexion. The command about the vessels of 
gold and silver has no immediate bearing on the succeeding 
verses ; and the words of the third verse, “ moreover the man 
Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight of 
Pharaoh’s servants, and in the sight of the pcople,” could 
hardly have been written by Moses himself. The piece refers 
back to ili. 21, 22, and altogether disturbs the context. The 
advocates of Mosaic authorship call it a parenthetic insertion. 
Those who desire to see the arbitrary method by which it is 
forced to suit the context, may read Kalisch’s note,! where he 
is obliged to translate the imperfect as a plupertect, and God 
had said to Moses (VWN"}). The piece is Jehovistic, or rather, 
‘it has been taken by the Jchovist from some other narrative, 
and inserted in the present place. 

In Deuteronomy xix. 1-13, mention is made by Moses of 
three cities of refuge to be separated by the Israclites in the 
territory east of Jordan, when they should obtain possession 
of it. It is added, that should Jchovah enlarge their coast, 
three should be added, i.e. three on the west of Jordan, making 
six in all. Let it be observed that this promise or command is 
said to have been given by Moses in the land of Moab, imme- 
diately before his death. But in Num. xxxv. 14, three cities of 
refuge on either side Jordan are mentioned at the same time,— 
six in all. Now the book of Numbers was prior to Deuteronomy. 
How then does it speak of six at once, without separating three 
from three by an interval of time ; while Deutcronomy speaks 
only of three at first, to which three were to be added after 
Moses’s death ? The argument is plain that the same writer 
did not compose both books; or at least the passages respecting 
these cities. 

Hengstenberg understands Deut. xix. 9, “then shalt thou 
add three cities more for thee, beside these three,’ as not 
meaning three in addition to the three mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verses.? He thinks that the cighth and ninth verses 
contain no addition to the seventh, but only an amplification 
of its contents, An arbitrary assumption this. The beginning 
of the eighth verse is adverse to it. An unhbiassed reader 
perceives that the Deuteronomist speaks only of three citics 
together; while the writer of Numbers speaks of six. Thus in 
Deut. iv. 41-44, it is said that Moses set apart on the cast side 
of Jordan three cities of refuge. When the subject is resumed 
in Deut. xix., three are first spoken of to be selected on the cast 
side of Jordan ; and then, should the territory be enlarged, three 
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additional ones are to be selected on the west side. The seventh 
verse 18 a repetition of the second, and cannot refer to the 
same three citics as those in the eighth and ninth; for the 
seventh (as explained by the second) relates to the east side of 
Jordan, but the cighth and ninth to the west side. The his- 
torical notice in iv. 41-44, can hardly be viewed in connection 
with chapter xix; it is apparently out of place, and was not 
written by the Deuteronomist. 

Again, in Ex. xxxiii. 7 we read that Moses took the tent and 
pitched it outside the camp, at a distance, calling it the éaber- 
nacle of the congregation. But the tabernacle was not yet con- 
structed ; its erection not being described till the last chapter of 
the book. Here again the natural order is disturbed. A thing 
is supposed to be made and used whose minute construction 1s 
not detailed till a later part of the narrative. The Elohist’s 
account of it was omitted because of the Jehovist’s copious 
description. We know how endeavours have been made to 
explain this otherwise; some supposing that a certain portable 
sacred tent, which the Israelites possessed as an imbheritance 
from the age of the patriarchs, is meant; others, that Moses’s 
own tent, which he now placed without the camp, is imtended ; 
others still, that a tent set up for the first time where God’s 
faithful people should assemble, or one which had been already 
in use as a place for meetings without the camp, is what the 
writer had in his mind. A comparison of xxxili. 7 with 
xxix. 42-44, shews that the tabernacle only is intended.! The 
phrase applied to this tent and to that usually designated the 
tabernacle is exactly the same, ie., the tent of mecting. And 
besides, the article 1s prefixed in xxxili. 7, the fené or taternacle, 
equivalent to the well-known tent. At this first mention of the tent, 
supposing it not to have been the tabernacle properly so called, the 
article would scarcely have been used; and had it been his own 
tent, surcly a pronoun would have marked the fact, Acs tent. 
Here therefore is another example of irregular order, showing 
that Moses himself did not compose all this portion of Exodus 
as it is; because Ex. xxxiii. 7 does not agrec well with xl. 17, 
ete. The former is Jehovistic, the latter Elohistic. We have 
reasoned on the supposition that the tent of meeting in xxxii. 
7-11, means the tabernacle, not a tent provisional or preparatory 
to the tabernacle proper. If the latter interpretation were 
correct, 1 would not remove the difficulty or weaken our argu- 
ment ; for in that case, between the copious regulations given for 
the erection of the tabernacle (Ex. xxv.-xxxi.), and the account 
of their being carried into effect in its erection (xxxvi, etc.), 


1 See Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, note on Exodus xxxiii, 7. 
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would be introduced the account of a temporary tent, without the 
reference it bore to the future sanctuary; or without a hint of it 
in the divine command to erect such a sanctuary. In that case 
the section xxxili. 7-11, stands solitary and disconnected. It is 
sani too late, and should precede the twenty-fifth chapter. 

y its ee position great obscurity is introduced, 
and the meaning of what is called the tent of meeting is rendered 
difficult. There is no proper analogy between the circumstances 
in which the erection of Solomon’s temple is recorded, and those 
of the tabernacle’s construction. Palfrey’s reasoning therefore 
from the one to the other is out of place.! The first localisation 
of Jehovah’s worship, and the mere transition from the outward 
and familiar symbol of that localisation, are different things. 
The erection of an abode for the Almighty, implying that He 
had promised to dwell henceforward among His people was a 
newe thing, as recorded in Exodus. It was also of great im- 
portance ; as the elaborate detail with which it is described may 
convince us. God had not communed with His servants before, 
as He was about to do now. It was necessary now for the first 
time to have a fixed and visible centre of monotheism to keep 
the idea of one God alive in the minds of the people. But 
when the tabernacle was exchanged for the temple—the portable 
for the settled—no peculiar importance could attach to the 
mere difference of building. Hence the description would 
naturally be different. Minute repetition was then unnecessary. 
Besides, it ig not denied that the Jehovist and Elohist used 
written documents occasionally, some of which may have been 
either contemporaneous with the events recorded, or immediately 
after them. 

In opposition to the reasoning founded on all the passages now 
referred to, Palfrey adduces the manner in which the tabernacle 
and its erection are described in Exodus: “I have before pro- 
posed the question,” says he, ‘how, if the author of the book of 
Exodus had written while the tabernacle stood in its complete- 
ness, or at a time when inemory, or tradition, or history, re- 
tained the record of its appearance, it is natural to suppose, that 
he would have described that structure. I will not venture to 
reply that he would certainly have contented himself with 
merely delincating the proportions, and descanting on the effect 
of the one finished ahale ; that he would have stopped short in 
a picturesque description. What he might have done, und the 
very extent, I think, of what 1s supposable he would have done, 
is indicated to us in the account usually given by a writer so 
circumstanced, of Solomon’s temple. That operation too, is 


1 Academical Lectures, etc., vol. i. p. 220, et seg. 
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regarded by its narrator with the utmost interest, and accord- 
ing» he records every step and method of it with Fe par- 
ticularity. But he records them only once. How different the 
account in Exodus; and how difficult to conceive that it should 
have proceded from any writer except one circumstanced as 
Moses is described to have been. Before any thing had been 
done towards the building of the tabernacle—while all in relation 
to it was future—minute directions respecting that edifice are 
conveyed to him. All of them were important ; and that no one 
might be lost from his memory, or misunderstood, he records 
them successively as they are given. The record is at length 
completed, and is preserved in its finished state in what are 
now, according to our division, the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, 
and twenty-seventh chapters of Exodus. Next, its contents are 
communicated to the artisans, and the work is begun. Another 
subject of intcrest now occurs. It is the correspondence of the 
work as it proceeds, with the directions which have been given 
relating to its several parts. These parts are successively 
brought to Moses, as they are finished; and as they are 
brought, they are, for greater exactness and security, compared 
with the directions for them, and a note of their correspondence, 
in all particulars, with those directions, is made. Thus grows 
up an inventory of the tabernacle and its furniture, which, in 
its terms, is little more than a repetition of the original orders, 
and which we have in its complete state, in the thirty-sixth 
and thirty-seventh chapters. Under the circumstances in 
which Moses is represented to have been, it was the most 
natural thing possible that he should thus record his directions, 
and then record, severally, successively and circumstantially, the 
manner of their execution. But who can conceive of the state 
of a mind which, in a later age, would produce a composition in 
such a form P’?! 

This reasoning is plausible and apparently conclusive. Stated 
generally, it seems unexceptionable. But when narrowly in- 
spected, it is by no means invulnerable. Is it true, that the 
order is so natural as the writer represents? Look at the 
description of the tabernacle and its furniture as contained in 
the dircctions received by Moses. Why are the altar of incense 
and brazen laver not described in the twenty-sixth chapter ? 
Would not that arrangement be more regular? Kalisch him- 
self admits that the account of the former at least would be in 
a better place at the thirty-fifth verse of that chapter ;? while 
Palfrey says, that they belong to the class of improvements on 
the original plan, and were the subject of subsequent directions 


1 Academical Lectures, ete. vol. i, pp. 280, 231. 
* Commentary on Exodus, p. 393. 
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on that account.! But this is quite inadmissible, because Moscs 
was still in the mount, receiving instructions from God respect- 
ing the tabernacle. The time when all the directions were 
given was the same—the forty days’ and nights’ stay of Moses 
on the mount. And is it conceivable, that the Almighty 
would have improved on his original plan within that time? 
Certainly not. We infer therefore that the writer or writers 
have put the directions regarding these two parts of the taber- 
nacle differently from their original position. The regulation 
respecting the preparation and arrangement of the shew-bread 
in Ley. xxiv. 5-9, is out of place. It properly belongs to the 
copious directions relating to the erection of the tabernacle 
(Ex. xxv.-xxxi.).. The brief manner in which it is there alluded 
to (“and thou shalt set upon the table shewbread before me 
alway,” Ex. xxv. 30’, implies that it was a thing well known. 
Here it is described too late. 

XV. The authorship of Moses implies the literal truth of 
the history, especially the portion that narrates events with 
which he was personally concerned. Hence all who suppose 
him to be the writer maintain the /istorical accuracy of every 
narrative. But we shall sce that legendary and traditional 
elements belong to them. This conclusion arises from the insuper- 
able difficulties and inconsistencies of the history ; and shews 
that Moses could not have been the author. 

“When the two or three millions of Israclites left Egypt the 
were accompanied by ‘a mixed multitude who went along with 
them, and flocks and herds, even an abundance of cattle’ Yet 
this immense body is represented as haying been collected, 
arrayed, and put in motion in a single day, in consequence of a 
hasty command of Pharaoh given in the preceding night. In 
what time could this nation of men, women, and children, with 
all their sick and aged, with their domestic animals, and neces- 
sary baggage, have defiled in the face of an enemy through 
the Red Sea’ According to the history it was done in a single 
night.”* Again, “ We find the Israelites represented as leaving 
the country in such haste, ‘that they took their unleavened dough 
in their kneading-vessels, wrapped up in their garments, upon 
their shoulders ;’ and during their first day’s journey ‘baked 
unleavened cakes of duugh,’ for they were thrust out of Egypt, 
and could not tarry; nor had they prepared for themselves any 
provisions. As we have before remarked, however, they 
carried with them ‘flocks and herds, even an abundance of 
cattle ;? and they carried them into the desert which borders the 


' Academical Lectures etc., p. 209, note t+ 
* See Norton on the Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. ii. pp. exiii. 
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Red Sea, to the west, where no supply of herbage was to be 
found for their subsistence. Crossing the Red Sea, they com- 
menced their march toward mount Sinai, through a region of 
frightful sterility. In this desert they journeyed for three days 
without water, and, as would appear from the preceding ac- 
count, without food. At the end of the third day they were 
furnished with sweet water by a miracle. What number had 

rished in the mean time is not told. During their whole 
journeying and residence along the coast of the Red Sea and in 
the desert of Sinai, where water for a few travellers is often 
difficult to be procured, we read of their having a miraculous 
supply only in one other instance. Their sufferings from 
hunger, we are told, were great before their arrival at Sinai, 
and quails and manna were miraculously provided for their 
support. Their cattle of course had perished, or had been 
killed. The manna was continued for the whole forty years of 
their journeyings till they came ‘to an inhabited land.’ Yet 
before quitting their encampment around Sinai, they are again 
described as having an abundance of cattle for sacrifices, and of 
lambs for the passover, flour, oil, and wine, and a profusion of 
spices. Departing from mount Sinai to march ‘through a 
great ond terrible wilderness,’ the people complained and wept, 
saying, ‘Who will give us flesh to eat,’ and were again mira- 
culously supplied with quails. After this their sufferings from 
want of water return; but their cattle are still alive, for they 
thus expostulate with Moses and Aaron: ‘ Why have ye 
brought the people of God into this wilderness, where both our- 
selves und our cattle must die?’ Thus the whole nation of the 
Israclites, and not these only, but ‘a mixed multitude who went 
with them,’ are represented as remaining forty years in deserts, 
where they must Mec erished but for a constant miraculous 
supply of food; and as hivide at the same time herds of cattle, 
which, in their longings after flesh, they refrained from euting. 
The food of their cattle must also have been furnished by some 
astonishing miracle, of which the historian has supplied no 
account. Equally for men and beasts an uninterrupted mira- 
culous supply of water was necessary; but the supposition that 
such an uninterrupted miraculous supply was afforded is pre- 
cluded by the circumstance that four particular cases are 
specified in which it was given.”! 

The immense wealth possessed by the people while they 
encamped at Sinai, in sald, silver, brass, precious stones, fine 
linen, aromatic spices, and other articles of luxury is incredible. 
“Nor is any explanation to be given why the Israelites who 
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were removing such a profusion of articles of luxury into the 
desert, and who consequently had provided means for the con- 
veyance of them, should have borne away, in the hurry of their 
departure, their yet unleavened dough in the kneading vessels 
upon their shoulders, and should have had no opportunity to 

rovide any store of provision for their own sustenance. If the 

sraclites possessed all those articles in the desert, they had, as I 
have said, means of transporting them. But such does not 
appear to have been the case. The camel is the only beast of 
burden which could have been used, and there is no mention of 
their possessing camels.,’’! 

Again, at the census taken when the Israelites were about to 
leave the region of mount Sinai, the number of fighting men 
was 603,550 (Num. ii.). But in Deut. vii., the Israelite nation 
is described “as the fewest of all the people ;” and the seven 
nations then inhabiting Canaan are to be put out “by little and 
little,” not at once, “lest the beasts of the field increase upon 
thee.” Surely an army of six hundred thousand fighting men 
could not have been afraid of the wild beasts of Canaan, or of 
the seven nations which then occupied it. And how could such a 
host have defiled seven times in one day, round the walls of 
Jericho; or been stricken with fear at the repulse of three 
thousand men before Ai? The book of Joshua leads us to infer 
that the nations of Canaan were more warlike and numerous 
than the force invading them. If it be said, that the Israelites 
had been thinned in the wilderness by various causes—that the 
new race which had sprung up there instead of the old, were 
inferior in numbers—this is refuted by the census taken towards 
the end of the forty years (Num. xxvi.), shewing a decrease of 
no more than 1820 persons; and by the fact, that the frames of 
the new race had been invigorated both by the froe air of the 
desert and the hardy habits of the wandering Arab. 

In Ex. 1. 15, we read, that the Egyptian king spoke to the 
Hebrew midwives to kill the Hebrew male children as soon as 
born, but to spare the females. This statement could not have 
proceeded from Moses himself, because it is all but certain that 
the midwives were Egyptians not Hebrews. Pharaoh would 
scarcely have entrusted the execution of a command on which 
he thought the safety of the kingdom depended, to such hands. 
The names Shiphrah and Puah are Egyptian, not Hebrew ;? and 
Josephus affirms? that the midwives were women of Egypt. It 
has been said, indeed, that the construction makes it doubtful 
whether Egyptian or Israelitish women are meant, a just trans- 
lation being, ‘spake to those who made or sided the Hebrew 
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women to bring forth;” but this rendering is contrary to the 
Hebrew. 

In like manner the wrong etymology of the name Moses 

pou to another writer than Moses himself (Ex. 11.10). It is 
ere derived from MY, to draw out. If the signification be 
passive we should expect MY}, unless it be taken as the poal 
ae and differently pointed. In any case the daughter of 
Pharaoh would have given the child an Egyptian name, MYS 
is unquestionably Egyptian,' and is so explained by Josephus, 
but incorrectly as consisting of two words. 

These arguments might be multiplied. Indeed it is only neces- 
sary to examine the history as it lies before us, to find in it a 
mythological, traditional, and exaggerated element, forbidding the 
literal acceptation of the whole. The character of Pharaoh under 
the circumstances detailed; the ten miraculous plagues which 
spared the Israclites while they fell upon the Egyptians ; the dra- 
matic mode in which it is narrated how Moses and Aaron pre- 
sented themselves before Pharaoh; and the crowd of extraor- 
dinary interpositions of Jehovah on behalf of the people as they 
journeyed through the wilderness, shew the influence of later 
traditions on the narrative, in dressing it out with fabulous 
traits. The laws of nature are unchangeable. God does not 
directly and suddenly interfere with them on behalf of his crea- 
tures; neither does he so palpably or constantly intermeddle with 
men’s little concerns. The entire history is cast in the mould 
of a post-Mosaic age unconscious of critical consistency and 
investing ancestral times with undue importance. The data 
furnished by the books themselves are sufficient for a satisfactory 
solution of the problem respecting Mosaic authorship. 

XVI. There is no important difference between the language 
of the Pentateuch and that of the other books written shortly be- 
fore the return of the Israclites from captivity in Babylon. But 
if, as Gesenius remarks, “there was an interval of nearly a thou- 
sand years between these writings, as there must have been on 
the supposition that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, 
a phenomenon would be presented to which nothing in the 
whole history of language is parallel, namely, that the living 
language of a people and the circle of their ideas should remain 
unaltered for so long a time.’’? Nay more, if Moses wrote the 
whole Pentateuch, he must have created the historical-epic, the 
prophetic, and the rhetorical styles, which are all perceptible. 

In answer to this, we are referred to a parallel in the old 
Syriac version or Peshito of the second century, a.D., which is 
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essentially the same in diction as the Syriac Chronicon of Abul- 
faragius of the thirtecnth century.! But the analogy is vitiated 
by the fact that the Syriac was gradually dying away after the 
Arabian conquest ; and was therefore incapable of receiving new 
forms and flexions. The stock of words in both is palpably 
different.2 It is also affirmed that the Arabic of the Koran 
differs but slightly from that of the Arabian writers from the 
tenth down to the cighteenth century.* Those acquainted with 
Arabic literature know that the reverse is the fact. The written 
Arabic of nine or ten hundred years after is very different from 
that of the Koran. It has also been alleged that the late Dr. 
Marshman translated into English the great work of Confucius 
the celebrated Chinese philosopher who lived more than five 
centuries before the Christian cra; and after diligently con- 
sulting the principal commentaries on the work of Confucius, 
he assures us that the latter, written fifteen hundred aud more 
years after the time of Confucius, are altogcther of the same 
type of language which the work of that philosopher exhibits.* 
Here all depends on what is understood by the same type of 
language. If Marshman meant that the Chinese language fifteen 
hundred years later than Confucius did not differ considerably 
from his, he must have been mistaken. The very fact of com- 
mentators explaining Confucius’s works shews that the Chinese 
presented a development similar to that of other tongues. Many 
terms used by the great philosopher became unintelligible or 
obscure in the progwess of time. Hence commentators undertook 
to explain them to their contemporarics. We believe, however, 
that Marshman did not intend this. lis meaning has been 
probably misapprehendad. We have sought in vain for the 
statement referred to; whach Stuart ought tu have given in the 
missionary’s own words. 

We do not say that there are no diversitics of language 
between the Pentateuch and later books; but that the differences 
are such as disagree with the fact of a thousand or nine hundred 
ial interval. When archaisms are adduced by Jahn’ and 

eil,® along with a great number of dia XAeyoueva and rare 
words, for the purpose of shewing diversity, norte is gained. 
We say so in the ae of Stuart’s language : “ Enough 1s already 
done (by Jahn) to put the question for ever at rest, about the 
uniformity of the language of the Pentateuch, and that of later 


' Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon (ed. Davidson) p. 13. 
Jahn, Einleit. i. p. 266. 
* Gesenius’s Geschichte der Heb. Sprache und Schrift, p. 20. 
ae Critical History and Defence, ete. 
id. 
5 In Bengel’s Archiv, fiir die Theologie, vol. ii. and ili. 
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books. The labour of Jahn is one of those triumphant efforts 
which patient and long continued investigation sometimes 
makes, to overthrow theories which the love of novelty, reason- 
ing d@ priori, or superficial investigation, ventures upon.”! 
Such language is extravagant and absurd. Besides, why should 


NM, feminine in the Pentateuch, or “3 for MY, or ONT for 


nbxn be pronounced archaisms? Are they not rather idioms, 
or isolated peculiaritics of style? How do they affect the gram- 
matical identity of the language in the Pentateuch with that of 
Hebrew works belonging to the classical epoch ? Does not the 
feminine form N'M, occur eleven times in the Pentateuch ; 
while MY occurs seven times? If the XY and “WJ feminine 
be really antique, none denies that old materials and ex- 
pressions were employed by the writers. It is illogical, how- 
ever, to found upon them an argument in favour of Mosaic 
authorship. It is too late as well as absurd for Stuart to sa 

of Jahn’s Essays in Bengel’s Archiv. (II. and III.) that they 
“demonstrate the point in question [the archaic and very 
different language of the Pentateuch, compared with that in 
later books in the Ilebrew] beyond appeal ;”” because Havernick 
himself had previously pronounced them tery uncritical. Nor is 
it of any avail in Hivernick,? who in this respect and others has 
been followed by Keil, to collect a number of peculiar words 
phrases and forms which seldom or never occur elsewhere, in 
order to separate the Mosaic from the post-Mosaic age. It 
should be recollected, that the Pentateuch contains about a 
fourth part of the Bible; and that we might gather out of any 
other part of equal ertent as many avak Aeyoueva, singular forms, 
or peculiar terms—as many word-forms equally entitled to the 
name of archaisms. It should also be remembered, that the 
Pentateuch speaks of many things and relations unnoticed in 
the other bovks. Nothing is proved by the list of forms 
peculiar to the Pentateuch, except that Moses wrote portions ; 
and that these obtained a sort of sanctity which’ gave their 
diction some permanence. Later writers may have proceeded 
in part on the model of his usus Joqguendi. The whole argu- 
ment as conducted by Keil is fallacious; for there are as 
many peculiar grammatical forms in the same compass else- 
where, as in the T’entateuch. The Mosaic books are not dis- 
tinguished by their archaic forms or by their singular and rare 
words. All the difference observable lics in a more poetical mode 
of narration. The prose approaches the temperament of pcetry. 
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It has a rythm and force which shew greater power of imagi- 
nation. This trait however belongs only to certain sections, 
which acquire from it a peculiar stamp and are as different 
from others in the Pentateuch itself as they are from later 
books. A purely linguistic development, grammatical or 
lexical, does not make them what they are. As belonging to 
the older period of literary activity a writers impregnated 
their style with greater individuality, bodying forth traditional 
ideas with the force which an age more habituated to composi- 
tion frequently fails to present, they acquire a poetical com- 
plexion. If there are varieties in the departments of literary 
activity, the phenomena in question arose out of them. The 
verdict of every competent critic unquestionably is, that the 
Hebrew language appears substantially in the same state of 
cultivation in the Mosaic books as it afterwards attained in the 
times of David and Isaiah; though it be allowed that a few 
older words and forms have been retained out of the fragments 
of antiquity which the writers had before them; especially as 
fragments themselves may be detected scattered throughout. 
With this deduction, which is all that any scholar can legiti- 
mately claim, the general proposition is impregnable. The 
attempt of Keil to neutralise the truth of it by collecting, after 
Hiivernick, a number of words occurring in the Pentateuch which 
appear seldom or never in other books, is wholly ineffectual, 
evincing a singular want of perception as well as misappre- 
hension of the genius of the language.!. Thus such words as 
yiMa, the belly of reptiles (in Gen. ii. 14; Levit. xi. 42), are 
adduced to characterise the Pentateuchal diction as distinguished 
from that of the David-Sulomonic period. The German critic 
however, is careful not to designate his list as made up of 
archaisms ; unlike his follower Macdonald? who puts all the 
expressions and phrases under that head, with a reckless ignor- 
ance only paralleled by the epithets he applies to scholars of 
whom he should speak with modesty. 

It has been asserted again and again, that the Israclites were 
precluded by their laws, religion, and customs, from intercourse 
with the surrounding nations. ‘They saw little of strangers 
abroad, and very few foreigners resided among them. They 
knew little of the arts and sciences, and certainly made no 
advances in them. What was there then to operate in the way 
of producing many and important changes in their language ? 
There was nothing like to that which produces changes of 
this nature at the present day among the nations of the 
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west.”! All this is opposed to facts. The history of the Israelites 
shews plainly enough that various nations exercised. considerable 
influence over them, such as the Pheuicians, Chaldeans, E 
tians, Syrians and Assyrians, as well as the old inhabitants atthe 
country. From the latter, who were in a more advanced state 
of civilization, they learned much of the arts and sciences. A 
living language cannot be a stationary thing, independent of all 
influence from without. ; 

XVII. Having shewn that the present Pentateuch did not 
proceed from Moses, the question arises, did he compose any 
of it at first? Did he write none of the laws recorded or events 
described ? If he did not, the case is simple. If he did, how 
can they be distinguished at this interval of time; especially as 
they have passed through other hands and may not retain their 
original form? Docs the Pentateuch itself furnish any evidence 
of Mosaic authorship ? 

We shall first examine the places in which Moses is 
expressly said to have written something. ‘ And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book and 
rehearse it in the ears of Joshua; for I will utterly put out 
the remembrance of Amalck from under heaven” (Ex. xvii. 14). 
The Hebrew is "5D in the book, ie. a particular book; the 
whole Pentateuch, as Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, and Ha- 
vernick argue. It is unsafe to build such an argument on mere 
punctuation; for the word might as well be “BD3, im @ book. 
This latter is favoured by the LAX. dv BiBAw. Besides, the 
expression E32 AMZ, is used elsewhere of writing in a book 
without implying that the writing became part of a larger work 
already existing (1 Sam. x. 25; Esther ix. 32; Jer. xxxui. 10). 
The very specification of Moses’s writing the occurrences in 
question is hardly consistent with the fact of his composing the 
entire history of” the Israelites’ march through the wilderness, 
into which this particular portion was taken.2? The passage 
states that Moses composed a monograph respecting the destruc- 
tion of Amalek. 

“And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord, and rose up 
early in the morning, and builded an altar under the hill,” etc. 
(Ex. xxiv. 4.) “And he took the book of the covenant, and 
read in the audience of the people” (verse 7). ‘And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write thou these words: for after the tenor of 
these words I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel. 
Seae And he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, 
the ten commandments” (Ex. xxxiv. 27, 28). In this last 


i et in Critical History and Defence of Old Testament Canon, p. 13 (ed. 
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passage it cannot be assumed that Moses wrote what the context 
seems to refer to, in a book—the book of the law. The thirty- 
fourth chapter is obscure and apparently confused. If Moses 
wrote the substance of chaptcrs xxi-xxili., he could not have 
been the author of the precepts in xxxiv., which are repetitions 
of the preceding. The peculiar nature of this Fright Baton 
chapter, its internal improbabilities, and un-Mosaic character 
have been pointed out by Bleck. 

« And Moses wrote their goings out according to their jour- 
neys by the commandment of the Lord,” cte. (Num. xxx. 2.) 
This passage states that Moses composed an itinerary of the 
en encampments in the desert (Num. xxxil. 1-49) at 

rst. 

The art of writing was eertainly known in the time of Moses, 
and therefore we may unhesitatingly assign any portion to him 
for which the evidence to that effect is sufficient. In Egypt 
the invention had long preceded him ; in Canaan the ancient 
name of Debir, viz. Kirjath-sepher (book-town) proves its 
early existence. Now as some parts are expressly assigned to 
Mosaic authorship, we may cither infer that all besides did not 
proceed from him; or, that as much more should be reckoned 
his, as internal evidence docs not repudiate. Both canons have 
been promulgated and followed by different critics; and it is 
exceedingly difficult to decide between them. In favour of the 
former is the presumption, that the very fact of specifying 
some things us written by Moses, implics his non-authorship of 
all besides: for the latter, there is an amount of internal evi- 
dence which cannot be ignored. The true method appears to 
be to examine every section and paragraph independently of 
any canon; relying upon internal testimony rather than speci- 
fication of authorship, or the contrary. Let us now try to find 
out the parts which probably proceeded from the lawgiver 
himself. 

No part of the book of Genesis seems to belong to Moses. 
Nor is he cited in it as the writer of any portion. This is what 
we might naturally expect, since he was a dargirer not a 
historian. The Jews always speak of him in the former capacity, 
not the latter. Accordingly we must look for evidence of his 
authorship among the dais, not in the historical sections. Here 
a variety of particulars demand attention. The manner in 
which ordinances are conccived, the form in which they are 
expressed, the existing relations to which the writer had respect 
consciously or unconsciously, their adaptation to the life of the 
Israelites in the desert where they lodged together in tents ; 
these and the like will largely determine the age of laws; 
shewing that they were either written down by Moses himsclf 
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or some contemporary. But, if it be found that they are con- 
ceived and expressed in a form unsuited to the place and cir- 
cumstances in which Moses was; that the condition of thin 
they refer to and which determines their character did not then 
exist; that they could only be carried out by people dwell- 
ing in houses and cities, they must be referred to a period 
later than the Mosaic. Or again, laws may be of a mixed 
character as they stand at present in the Pentateuch. A 
genuine Mosaic nucleus may be detected, round which later 
additions have gathered, or into which modifications have been 
introduced, evincing the work of a later writer living amid 
circumstances to which the laws in their original state were 
inapplicable. Here we must not be tempted by some later 
peculiarities, to deny Mosaic authorship altogether. The whole 
process of sifting the legislation of the Pentateuch for the pur- 
pose of detecting the Mosaic and post-Mosaic elements, is one 
that requires care, caution, and sagacity. It is both difficult 
and delicate, demanding many qualitics of mind and heart. 
poe subjective views can hardly be excluded from it en- 
tirely. 

I ott Ex. xxiv. 4, we see that a book of the covenant existed, 
in which Moses wrote the ten commandments. THe took this 
book, and read in the audience of the people. That he read 
more than the ten commandments appears from the fact that 
Ix. xxi.—xxiii. 19, which immediately precedes this statement, is 
a connected summary in itself, having all appearance of Mosaic 
origin, though handed down in an altered and incomplete state. 
Moses was the author of xx. 2-14 and xxi.—xxii. 19 in sub- 
stanoe. 

The next section in the book of Exodus which has any claim 
to be regarded as Mosaic, consists of chapters xxv.—xxxi. which 
form a consecutive series of regulations relative to the construc- 
tion of the tabernacle. Here the connection is natural, the 
sequenee proper and apparently original. Wherever priests are 
spoken of they are Aaron and his sons, who belonged only to the 
time of Moses. .A high priest, in contradistinction to the 
ordinary priests, is never mentioned; nor are his functions 
defined. ‘The ordinances are minute and faithful, graphi- 
eally and distinctly described. Nothing savours of a time when 
the temple was built. No modification of regulations to adapt 
them to its arrangements is given. The tabernacle, not the 
temple, is in the writer’s mind throughout, influencing all his 
statements. We therefore look upon the whole as originating 
with Moses, and as probably written down by him in its present 
state. Indeed the impress of the legislator’s time 1s visibly 
stamped on it. As the section now stands, it forms a part of 
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a primitive document, into which it was taken by the 
obist. 

Probably these are not the only legal prescriptions in Exodus 
which Moses wrote. Others proceeding from him might be 
found elsewhere. Bleck mentions the strict injunction relative 
to the Sabbath in xxxi. 12-17. But this appears to us um- 
probable, because it is a repetition. 

Another portion which seems to be Mosaic in its origin, and 
aie | too in its composition, is Lev. i—vii. That the col- 
ection is complete in itself is shewn by the conclusion: ‘“ This 
is the law of the burnt-offering, of the meat-offering, and of the 
sin-offering, and of the trespass-offcring, and of the consecra- 
tions, and of the sacrifice of the pcace-offerings, which the 
Lord commanded Moses in mount Sinai, in the day that he 
commanded the children of Israel to offer their oblations unto 
the Lord, in the wilderness of Sinai’ (vii. 37, 38). Through- 
out the section thus terminating, the camp and the desert 
appear. Aaron and his sons arc the priests. Everything 1s 
adapted to the wilderness and the circumstances of the people 
there. Later arrangements do not intrude; nor is the des- 
cription influeneed by a state of society and worship to which 
Aaron and his sons did not belong. We cannot, therefore, 
she with Knobel in holding that the writer betrays his post- 

osaic time by the manner in which he introduces the various 
kinds of thank-offering (vii. 12-16), presupposes the existence 
of leavened bread with them (vii. 13), and mentions the place 
of the ashes (i. 16, iv. 12). Nothing here seems to point to 
things long known in Isracl. The very fact of the writer’s 
omitting to define more exactly the ideas, out of whick the 
various sacrifices arose, with the occasions and objects, so far 
from militating against, favours Moses’s authorship. It is only 
in a later and more reflecting age that such particulars would 
excite attention, or be considered matters requiring definition. 

The sixteenth chapter of Leviticus must be also referred to 
Moses. It prescribes the manner in which Aaron, and whoever 
of his sons might be high pricst, should enter into the most 
holy place. There must be a sin offering for himsclf, and 
another for the people. In describing the two goats and how 
they should be disposed of, the wilderness and the camp are 
always spoken of, And the law is addressed to Aaron person- 
ally, till at the close the high priest, anointed in “ his father’s 
stead,” is enjoined to make the same atonement after Aaron’s 
death. The entire arrangement is suited to the desert; not to 
a state of socicty when the people lived in towns and cities, 
For a Canaan-condition it must have been modified. 

The seventeenth chapter of the same book, which enjoins that 
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all animals should be sacrificed before the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation and there offered to the Lord, is also of 
Mosaic origin. It contains an allusion to the Israelites offerin 
sacrifices to demons—deities supposed to dwell in wild mad 
desolate places. It also prohibits the people from eating blood. 
The camp is spoken of (verse 3); but there is not the slightest 
allusion to the temple. The distinction made between killing an 
ox tn the camp and out of the camp would hardly have appeared 
in the chapter, had the latter been of late origin. When the 
Israclites worshipped in the temple, the distinction would have 
been meaningless. We know too, that till thé erection of the 
temple and long after, altars were built and sacrifices offered in 
different places ; whereas the present regulations limit the offer- 
ings to the one place, i.e, the tabernacle—an arrangement 
suited to the wilderness and camp, but unlikely to be of Palesti- 
nian origin. Knobel himself admits that the chapter may 
contain genuine Mosaic prescriptions, and that it was written 
prior to the Elohist. In the eighth and ninth verses some 
slight change seems to have been made by a later hand than 
Moses: with this single exception, the whole harmonises with 
his time and the circumstances in which he was placed. 

The eleventh chapter of Leviticus, containing prescriptions 
respecting clean and unclean meats; the twelfth, relating to 
the purification of women after child-birth ; the thirteenth and 
fourteenth, respecting leprosy and lepers; and the fifteenth, 
concerning the uncleannesses of men and women with their 
purification, are so appropriate to the time of Moses both in 
character and form, that their contents must also be assigned to 
him. Though they have no peculiar or palpable marks of 
Mosaic origin, they have no traces of a later period. On the 
contrary, they coincide in all respects with the sixteenth and 
seventeenth chapters in their immediate neighbourhood, which 
have the genuine Mosaic stamp more perceptibly than them- 
selves. We are therefore warranted in putting them along 
with these chapters, and assigning them the same carly origin. 
A few particulars corroborate this conclusion: as in the twelfth 
chapter, sixth verse, where it is enjoined that the firstling lamb 
and young pigeon or turtle-dove should be brought to the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation ; and verses 14-29 in the fif- 
teenth chapter, where there is a like injunction, inapplicable to 
persons living at great distances from the tabernacle. It is 
probable also that xxiv. 1-9, relating to the lamps upon the pure 
candlestick and the shewbread, was written by Moses. We 
cannot with Bleek refer the twenty-fifth chapter to Moses 
himeelf. 

The first chapter of the book of Numbers, where it is related 
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that Moses made a census of the people extending only to 
males above twenty years of age, and the succeeding chapter 
describing the order of the tribes in their tents, appear to be 
Mosaic. They exhibit a minuteness, circumstantiality, and his- 
torical verisimilitude, which scarcely allow of a different writer. 
They do not suit later relations; nor do they seem to have been 
modified for that purpose. All is natural on the supposition of 
their belonging to the time of Moses. The fourth chapter, 
defining the age and time of the Levites’ service and the 
respective duties of the three Levitical families about the 
sanctuary, belongs to the same circumstances and times. 

In Numbers x. 1-8, the ordinance respecting the use of the 
silver trumpets must also be regarded as Mosaic. It is suited 
to the arrangements of the camp and the life which the Israclites 
led in the wilderness. The nincteenth chapter, relating to the 
water of separation, and its use in purifying the unclean, 1s also 
a wilderness enactment. FEleazar the priest is spoken of; the 
camp and the tent are the people’s dwellings. It is also probable 
that vi. 22-27, containing the high priest’s form of blessing the 
people, is Mosaic. 

In the twenty-first chapter of the same book of Numbers, three 
poems are referred to or given, which belong to the Mosaic age. 
The first is said to be in the book of the wars of the Lord (14, 
15); the second is contained in the seventeenth and cighteenth 
verses ; the third in verses 27-30. All refer to the history of 
the Israclites when they were in the wilderness, and are of a 
graphic nature. They arosc out of the occurrences at the time, 
not later. It is impossible to tell whether they were handed 
down by oral tradition, or put into writing by Moses himself, or by 
one of his contemporaries. De Wette is of the former opinion ; 
Bleek of the latter. That they belong to the age of Moscs is 
unquestionable. 

These are not the only parts of the three middle books of the 
Pentateuch, written by Moses; but they are the most probable 
and perceptible ones. Doubtless single prescriptions are scattered 
here and there throughout the present books, which also came 
from Moses’s pen. <As the tabernacle was made in the wilder- 
ness, the Levitical institution essentially connected with it 
must have originated there also. The Levitical legislation was 
Mosaic in origin and essence. But the laws respecting judicial 
rights and privileges were neither enacted nor written by Moses. 
They originated in the time of the Judges. The germ and 
nucleus of the entire legislation contained in these three books 
is Mosaic. Some parts he wrote himself; others were probabl 
written by a contemporary, under his direction or with his 
sanction. The present setting of these laws belongs, of course, 
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to later.writers or redactors, who either brought them together 
into small collections, or inserted them singly in such con- 
nexions as sccmed best. In some the formes have been modificd, 
enlarged or altered; the essence remaining the same. Others 
remain both in form and character the same as they came 
from Moses himself. 

We have thus endeavoured to shew what Moses probably 
wrote. It is all legal not historical, except the account of 
Amaleck’s defeat, which was transferred to a book, perhaps the 
book of the wars of the Lord, mentioned in Num. xxi. 14; and 
an itinerary of the Israclites (Num. xxxiil. 2}. Whether he 
described other historical events is uncertain; though we may 
safely affirm that the history of the first four books generally 
did not come from his pen. When we speak of Josaie author- 
ship, we do not mean that sections as they now appear in the 
Pentateuch proceeded from him; but that he was their original 
author. In passing through one or more hands their form 
underwent changes. They are not now as they were at first, 
except in substance. 

The view which assigns the whole Pentateuch to Moses is 
comparatively modern. “The old Jews never thought of regard- 
ing their legislator as a historian Philo himse If alvw ays ferms 
him the fargirer, never the distor. Many contend, however, 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, with the exception of the 
part describing his own death. Yet that section belongs to what 
precedes. Let any one compare Deut. xxxi. 24, ete., where 
Hengstenberg makes Moses cease to write, with the preceding 
verses, 1-4, ete., and say how they differ in style and diction. 

XVIII. “The Pentateuch expressly claims to be the work 
of Moses,” says a pretentious writer.! We ask, Where? Let 
the place be adduced, that it may be examined. The following 
passages in Deuteronomy have been quoted in favour of Mosaic 
authorship. We have already mentioned all in Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and Numbers. 

“And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the throne of his 
kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of this law in a book 
out of that which is before the priests tlhe Levites.-~ And it 
shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of his 
life: that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all 
the words of this law and these statutes, to do them” (Deut. 
xvu. 18, 19), 

Tt has been plausibly said that at the time when Moses 
enacted this law the whole Pentateuch did not exist; other 
precepts respecting the duties of a king having been added from 
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the eighteenth chapter to the end of Deuteronomy ; and that 
the pronoun ¢his joined to Jaw shews the allusion to a certain 
regulation or precept contained in xvi. 14-20 respecting 4 
king. It is thus equivalent to the commandments in the twen- 
tieth verse. The king is to keep all the words of this law; 
shewing it to be one relating to himself and having no connec- 
tion with ritual or Levitical precepts. We do not approve of 
this specious reasoning, opposed as it is to the tenour of the 
entire book. 

“Tf thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this law that 
are written in this book, that thou mayest fear this glorious and 
fearful name, the Lorp tuy Gop... . also every sickness and 
every plague, which is not written in the book of the law, them 
will the Lord bring upon thee, until thou be destroyed” (Deut. 
xxvii, 58-61). 

“ And it come to pass when he hearcth the words of this curse 
that he bless himself in his heart, saying, I shall have peace, 
though Io walk in the imagination of mine heart, to add 
drunkenness to thirst : The Lord will not spare him, but then 
the anger of the Lord and his jealousy shall smoke against that 
man, and all the curses that are written in this book shall le 
upon him, and the Lord shall blot out his name from under 
heaven...... The secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God : but those things which are revealed belong unto us and to 
our children for ever, that one may do all the words of this 
law” (Deut. xxix. 19, 20, 29). 

“Tf thou shalt hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God, 
to keep his commandments and his statutes which are written 
in this book of the law,” ete. (Deut. xxx. 10). 

These and other passages in Deuteronomy shew no more than 
that according to the writer, Moses wrote the second law, r., 
Deut. iv. 44—-xxvi. 19. Tf the great legislator be represented in 
any place as the author of the whole Pentateuch, the nature of 
the book of Deuteronomy itself shews the value attaching to 
such statement. The writer personates Moses, to whom he attri- 
butes many later enactments. He promulgates, in his name, an 
additional code of laws, the result of a later development; and 
assigns to him the entire legal part, iv.-xxvi. He himself, as 
we shall afterwards shew, completed the present Pentateuch, 
when the contents of it had grown through several centuries to 
the stature and form in which they appeared after the com- 
ponent documents had been combined. The assertions made in 
Deuteronomy respecting Moses’s authorship must be judged by 
the genius of the book itself, and not taken as isolated or in- 
dependent evidence. 

IX. Great stress is laid on the thirty-first chapter of 
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Deuteronomy, which is made in different ways to subserve 
either the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy alone, or that of 
the preceding books also. . Let us therefore examine it 
minutely : : 

(a) ‘And Moses wrote this Jaw and delivered it unto the priests, 
the sons of Levi, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
and unto all the elders of Isracl. And Moses commanded them, 
saying, at the end of every seven years, in the solemnity of the 
year of release, in the feast of tabernacles, when all Israel is 
come to appear before the Lord thy God in the place which he 
shall choose, thou shalt read this law before all Israel in their 
hearing.” “ And it came to pass when Moses had made an end of 
writing the words of this 7a in a book, until they were finished ; 
that Moses commanded the Levites, which bare the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, saying, Take this book of the law and 
put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your 
God, that it may be there for a witness against thee” (Deut. 
xxx1. Y-I1, 24-26). 

Ifore Delitzsch argues, that the meaning of the phrase this 
fa, in the mimth verse, which Moses is suid to have written, is 
the book of Deuteronomy, not the whole Pentateuch; which he 
supposes to be confirmed by the eleventh verse, where it is 
enjoined that the same law should be read betore all Israel, 
every seventh year, at the feast of tabernacles. As it is 
unlikely that the five books of Moses could have been read 
before the whole people in the space of seven days, less than the 
Pentatench must be meant by ‘Aes der; in other words, that 
pert which is now Deuteronomy.! If such be the sense of 
the phrase the book of the dav, in the nimth verse, it must be 
understood in the same way in the twenty-sixth, since it 1s 
arbitrary to understand the bovk of the daw ditlerently in the 
two passages. 

The interpretation in question is thought to be confirmed— 
so the critic reasons—by the faet of its being an undoubted 
regulation at the time of the second temple, that at the begin- 
ning of the eighth year succeeding every seventh one closing 
the year of jubilee, the king was to read the law before the 
assembled people, beginning with Deuteronomy ; as well as by 
the limited application of the same phrase in Deuteronomy 
xxvii. 8, where we read: “And thou shalt write upon the 
stones all the words of this law very plainly,” and in Josh. viii. 
32, “ And he wrote there upon the stones a copy of the law of 
Moses which he wrote in the presence of the children of Israel ;” 
in which two places the legal part of Deuteronomy, or that 
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portion containing the essence of the laws is meant, viz., iv. 
44—xxvi. 19.! 

Against this ingenious view af the phrase this law, much is 
said by Hengstenberg, Hivernick, and Keil, who contend that 
the whole Pentateuch up to xxxi. 24 or to xxxiii. is meant, and 
allege, 

First, in answer to the reasonable statement that the extent 
of the Pentateuch was too great to allow of its being read 
through during the feast of tabornacles, that while the whole is 
to be understood, it was left to the discretion of the people’s 
spiritual overseers to fix on the sections which were proper to 
be read as the substance of the whole legislation—the book of 
the law in miniature. 

Secondly, that the exegetical tradition of the synagogue is 
nullified by Ezra’s proceeding in opposition to it. At the foast 
of tabernacles which was kept under Nehemiah, the only one the 
Old Testament gives an account of, not merely was Deutero- 
nomy .publicly read, but the whole law from Gen. 1. to Deut. 
xxxiv.; or at least the greater part of it. From the fact that 
the heads of the people on the second day of the public reading, 
found it written in the law “that the children of Israel should 
dwell in booths in the feast of the seventh month,” whence the 
pepe “made themselves booths every one upon the roof of his 

ouse, and in their courts,” etc., “as tt is written 3” it has been 
inferred that the reading on this day was out of Leviticus, 
because the injunction respecting the erecting of booths is 
contained in that book (Lev. xxi. 34-45), not in Deuteronomy 
(Neh. viii.). fence Keil reasons that the scribe Ezra knew 
nothing of the synagague interpretation of Deut. xxxi. 10, ete., 
but understood the precept of the reading of the whole law, or 
the legal contents of the Mosaic books generally. It cannot be 
thought that Ezra, a zealous teacher of the law, should have 
gone beyond the law in this case; nor is there any hint given 
to that effect in the circumstantial account presented in the book 
of Nehemiah (chap. viii.)? 

This reasoning is plausible and valid against Delitzsch’s view. 
The answer of ILengstenberg to the improbability of the time 
being too short to allow of the whole DPentatcuch being 
read through during the feast appears satisfactory. It would 
be enough to comply with the spirit of the command, which 
was satisfied by reading such portions as the scribe him- 
self might select. To contend that the whole Pentatcuch was 
not too long to be read at the feast is beyond all probability. 
Though the feast lasted seven days, and it is said that the 


' See Delitzsch, Commentar, Einleit., pp. 24, 25, 63. 
7 See Havernick’s Einleitung, second edition by Keil, I. 2. p. 21 ot seqq. 
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reading was, “day by day, from the first day unto the last 
day” (Neh. viii. 18); yet the circumstances of the case, the 
joyous nature of the festival, and the phraseology in viii. 3 
(that Ezra read“ from the morning until mid-day’’), combine to 
shew that after mid-day the reading ceased. This does not 
allow for twenty-seven chapters each of the seven days, even if 
nothing were done except the bare reading. But exposition of the 
meaning was given; elsc the text would have been to a great 
degree unintelligible. A number of interpreters are named in 
vill. 7, who “ gave the sense and caused them to understand the 
law.” It is also stated that after Ezra, Nehemiah, and the 
Levites had told the people not to be sorry, the latter “ went 
their way to eat, and to drink, and to send portions, and to 
make great mirth, because they had understood the words that 
were declared unto them” (viii. 12). The last six days of the 
feast were doubtless largely spent in rejoicing, as well as the 
first day. 

The remarks already made on the value of the Deutero- 
nomist’s testimony shew how little importance can be attached 
to it respecting the real composition of Moses. The place in 
Deuteronomy sccins to represent the whole Pentateuch as 
written by the uncient legislator—a statement which does not 
assure the fact. The appeal of Delitzsch to Jewish tradition is 
not worth much; as Delitzsch himself partly admits, after the 
examination of his arguments by Keil; though the latter has 
not succeeded in proving Jewish tradition to be against the 
restricted sense of the phrase. 

(6) Again, it has been alleged by Keil that Deut. xxxi. 9-1], 
24, contains a testimony on behalf of the Mosaic composition of 
the entire Pentateuch, because Deuteronomy could not have 
been written before the preceding four books, nor could it ever 
have existed independently of and separated from them. The 
internal unity of the whole work forbids either supposi- 
tion. Part of this argument only is correct. The book pre- 
supposes the existence of the preceding four, without which it 
is difficult to sce how or why it could have been written. But 
there is no such union between Deuteronomy and the four prior 
books as that the latter could not have existed separately from 
the former. The Elohim and Jehovah documents had been 
previously united. 

(c) The same critic affirms that wher Moses addressed the 
people of Israel, as is recorded in Deuteronomy, a written law 
already existed to which he repeatedly refers in those addresses. 
In proof of this a passage is adduced from Deuteronomy, viz., 
xxvii. 58, “If thou wilt not observe to do all the words of thts 
law that are written in this book;’ and verse @1, “ every plague 
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which is not writlen in the book of this law ;” in addition to xxix. 
21, 22, 27, “all the curses that are written in this book,” taken 
in connection with xxx. 10, “to keep his commandments and 
his statutes which are written in this book of the law. From 
these words it is argued, that the law-book, as far as Deutero- 
nomy, existed when they were spoken. How could Moses, it is 
contended, speak thus of plagues, curses, commandments, and 
statutes, critter in this book of the la, had no written documents 
been given to the people except the book of the covenant (Ex. 
xxiy.), and the record of the new Sinaitic covenant (Ex. xxxlv. 
27); both which contain not a word of plagues and curses P 
Or is it credible, that Moses, at the oral delivery of the dis- 
courses in Deut. xxvili.-xxx. said, “all the words of the law 
which I command vou this day,” ‘all the curses which I make 
known to you this day;’’ and did not give the words their 
present form till he committed them to writing? If so, why 
did he not make the alteration in all places, instead of merely 
distinguishing in his discourses between ‘“ the commandments 
which I command thee this day” (xxviii. 1), “the blessing and 
the curse which I have set before thee ” (xxx. 1); and between 
“the precepts of the law, the plagues and curses which are 
written in ¢his book of the law ?”? 

The reasoning in question is only valid on the supposition 
that the internal evidence furnished by the entire structure and 
language of the books is nugatory. But that cannot be. The 
Deuteronomist, echoing a traditional sentiment and enlarging it 
by attributing to the legislator the utterance of the contents of 
Deuteronomy, as well as their committal to writing, represents 
Moses as the author of the first four books. He thus employs 
an innocent fiction, which an uncritical age rendered easy. 

XX. It is asserted that the constant usage of the Old 
Testament generally is to give the phrase book of the law the 
meaning of the «whole Pentateuch. For this purpose Keil refers 
to Joshua i. 8; viii. 31, 34; xxiii. 6; xxiv. 26; 2 Kings xiv. 6; 
xxu. 8, 11; 2 Chron. xvii. 9; xxxiv. 14, 15; Neh. vii. 1, 3, 18. 

In all the places of Joshua where the book of the law is 
mentioned, some suppose that it consisted of a certain collection 
of Mosaic precepts. And if, as they contend, nothing more can 
be fairly deduced from the expression, it furnishes no argument 
for the existence of the ick Pentateuch. We confess, how- 
ever, that it appears fore natural to identify the book of the 
law in Joshua with the whole Pentateuch. Every thing which 
is said to have been written in this book, as quoted in Joshua, 
occurs in the Pentateuch almost in the same words. That isa 
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presumption in favour of the latter view. Here the remarks 
already made respecting the Deuteronomist’s testimony in 
favour of Mosaic authorship are again appropriate, since he put 
the book of Joshua into its present form, and assigned to Moses 
the growth of later centuries—all the laws and institutious 
which had arisen on the basis of the Mosaic legislation. 

. The book of the law of Moses, spoken of in 2 Kings xiv. 6, may 
or may not have been the whole Pentateuch. The notice in 
question proceeds from the compiler of the Kings, who wrote 
after the present Pentateuch was completed. The collection of 
Mosaic precepts was gradually enlarged till the five books were 
put together in their present form. In this passage we under- 
stand the book of the law as céextensive with the Pentateuch. 

The same meaning may be assigned to the same phrase in 
2 Kings xxii. 8,11. In 2 Chron. xvii. 9; xxxiv. 14, 15, the 
phrase has the same sense. ‘The last passage is parallel to 
2 Kings xxii. 8, 11, and thercfore the meaning must be iden- 
tical. The compilers of Kings and Chronicles respectively use 
somewhat different expressions ; the one writing that Shaphan 
read it betore the king (2 Kings xxu. 10), the other that 
Shaphan read in it (2 Chron. xxxiv. 18). 

In Nehemiah vin. 1, 3, 18, it may be freely conceded that 
the phrase dook of the lac of Moses means the Pentateuch in its 
present form. It was certainly in existence at that time. 

In passing from this last argument of Keil’s, it will be seen that 
it is incorrect to assert that the phrase under examination had 
always a uniform meaning. [ven if it could be shewn that it 
continually denotes the whole Pentateuch, it would not prove that 
Moses wrote it all; because the expression Jaw of Moses would be 
fully justified by Moses’s partial authorship, Nothing is easier to 
be got than an imposing array of passages, chapter and verse, in 
favour of the carly existence of the Pentateuch from all succeed- 
ing books of the Bible. One has only to take up Hengstenberg’s 
two volumes on the Pentateuch, where no less than seventy-eight 

ges are filled with proofs of the traces of Moses’s writings in 
Howes and Amos, and fifty-five with the same in the books of 
Kings. Ilis Christology will furnish more of the same sort. 
From Hengstenberg the collector may pass to Havernick, where 
he will enlarge his stock. Testimonies for the early existence 
of thé Pentateuch, beginning with Joshua and coming down 
through the historical, prophetic, and poctical books, fill about 
seventy pages of his Introduction. Keil may then be consulted. 
He is a faithful disciple of the critics just named; and has 
transferred the results of their researches into a few pages of 
his Introduction. Like them, he too marshals passages from all 
the historical books, beginning with Joshua; from the prophetic 
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literature commencing with Obadiah; and from -the poetical 
books,—Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles (pp. 182-142). In 
this way many pages of an English book on the Pentateuch 
may be filled perfunctorily, with evidences of the latter’s early 
composition. The list will be long enough to impose on the 
reader who docs not care for quality, if he can have quanttty. 
Nothing is welcomer in England to a very large class of theolo- 
gians than such a cumulatire argument; because it is ready for 
acceptance in the lump, and saves the trouble of sifting. The 
true critic can estimate it at the real worth, which is small. 
The stercotyped and timid divine is prepared to swallow the 
draught because it is orthodor, at least in the eye of his 
ignorance. 

The majority of the resemblances between the passages in the 
Pentateuch and the prophetic writings, enumerated by Heng- 
stenberg, are strained or trifling, with a very few exceptions. 
The prophets may have had written picces now inserted in the 
Pentateuch. Perhaps they used some as texts or foundations for 
their discourses. Elohist and Jehovist incorporated fragments 
more or less extensive into their own documents; though 
tradition was the principal source of their materials. But there 
is little trace of Moses and his legislation from Joshua till 
. Josiah, except in the arrangement of public worship. Iow few 
marks are there of the spiritual religion he established! Even 
when his law had been carried into effect with regard to one 
centre of worship by the erection of a temple five centuries 
after, the old sanctuarics were not abandoned, and sacrifices 
continued to be offered to God in high places. Thus the Mosaic 
prescriptions relating to worship itself were carried out only in 
part. The influence exercised by Mosaism on the mass of the 
people in all other respects, was exceedingly small. | Things 
went on as if the great lawgiver had never lived. In the three 
or four psalms where his name occurs, he is not presented as a 
legislator : he is viewed as the leader of the chosen people out of 
Egypt. Iu the Proverbs his name docs not occur. And in the 
times of David and Solumon the covenant referred to between 
God and his people is not Sinai’s, but that made with the 
patriarchs. Nor are the legal practices enjoined in the Penta- 
teuch held up as the means of pleasing God. The man whose 
hands are clean and heart is pure, who acts justly and‘ walks 
uprightly, is acceptable to Heaven. The violator of the law of 
conscience is the wicked man who incurs the divino wrath, 
rather than the violator of the Mosaic enactments. In various 
psalms indeed, the /aw is spoken of, the statutes, judgments, testi- 
monies of the Lord; but the language is general, referring not so 
much to the injunctions peculiar to the Mosaic religion as to the 
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moral requirements which conscience aided by the Spirit of 
God is able to apprehend—the spiritual demands upon humanity, 
which enlightened conscience approves and appropriates. The 
Ynoral law in essence is meant—that which is declared perfect 
converting the soul. The religious conceptions of the people 
were not such as are contained in the Pentateuch, any more 
than their civil institutions and domestic manners were re- 
gulated by the same book. The very idea lying at the basis 
of the theocracy was contravened by the establishment of 
monarchy. In short, their religious conceptions resembled the 
old ante-Mosaic oncs more than the Jchovism of Moses. In 
their civil life the law was cither determined by custom or 
the kingly will. The cxisting remembrance of Moses and his 
law was thus -vague and indistinct. 

Different causes have been assigned for the fact stated! It 
can only be found in this, that the Mosaic legislation was un- 
written till a comparatively late date, even in its principal parts. 
All that proceeded from the Icgislator’s own pen and was em- 
bodied in the Elohim documents was almost unknown ; because 
they were private writings. The Jchovist wrote much later, the 
redactor coming after him; and the Deuteronomist later still. 
Thus the law as a whofe was a nonentity to the nation, because it 
was not written. It grew up into its present form by parts and 
gradually, so as to make no gencral or public impression on the 
body of the people ; who were in fact all but unacquainted with 
the pieces out of which it rose to its full dimensions. Even the 
is a seem to have known of the task which Moses accom- 
plished chiefly by ¢radition—the tradition too being vague and 
incomplete. They were not acquainted with the lawgiver’s sys- 
tem because it was never before them in its proper authenticity, 
mecriting. is principles were transmitted in another way, and 
became the imperishable inheritance of the nation. Hengsten- 
berg is wrong in asserting that the whole ministry of the pro- 
phets in the kingdom of Israel is an inexplicable enigma unless 
on the assumption of the public introduction of the Pentateuch ; 
he might have been right in saying that their ministry would 
have presented an insoluble riddle unless the fundamental tdeas 
of the Mosaic religion had been previously revealed. 

The fact which we have accounted for can hardly be at- 
tributed to the psalmists, prophets, and most pious of the 
Israelites having risen from the letter to the spirit of Mosaism. 
In the development of the national religion that result naturally 
took place. Jt was however a slow, gradual, imperfect process 
—one that fails to explain the ‘almost total silenéé respecting 


1 Nioolas, Etudes critiques, p. 224, et 
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the Mosaic legislation, and the absence of its marked influence 
upon all civil and social life. It fails to explain the silence 
respecting it that prevails in the period of the Judges, whey 
the legislation must have been comparatively fresh, and the 
time scarcely admitted of much spiritual development. It 
fails to explain the fact that the Judges themselves violated the 
Mosaic injunctions—as Gideon in making an ephod. And it 
fails to explain many parts of David’s and Solomon’s conduct in 
ecclesiastical matters. In short, the Mosaic laws were syste- 
matically violated in the conduct of the people and their rulers. 
The most pious themselves did not hesitate to act in opposition 
to them. Jewish hard-heartedness and indocility do not go the 
length of accounting for these phenomena. Nor can we sup- 
Pe that the law in its fulness did not exist till the captivity. 

‘he present Pentateuch had appeared before; and important 
parts of the legislation had been reduced to writing prior to the 
existence of the whole work ; but they were little read or known, 
vague tradition and dim remembrance supplying the place of a 
good acquaintance with Mosaic institutions. Yet the essential 
ideas of Jchovism gave a new and noble impulse to the nation’s 
heart, stimulating the God-consciousness of the best souls, and 
furnishing a divine fulcrum by which alone the moral elevation 
of the nation could be effected. It was the incorruptible seed 
cast into an ungenial svil and germinating fecbly, but still 
unchoked, bearing life and light to men. 

The preceding discussions shew that we do not suppose 
the present Pentateuch to have received its form from Ezra, as 
Nicolas recently argues.’ It is impossible to assign it so late a 
date. His peculiar view of Jchovism and Hlohism brings him 
to the conclusion that an epoch in which the old opposition 
of Jehovism and Elohism had entirely disappeared—in which 
the two parallel currents had reunited, and the divisions which 
filled the whole history of Israel from Moses till the final period 
of monarchy were at length cffuced and had even fallen into 
profound forgetfulness,—such an epoch is necessary to the 
very conception of reuniting in the same collection writings so 
diverse as the Elohistic and Jchovistic documents. That time 
did not arrive before the return from captivity.” 

The method in which this critic puts Elohists and Jcho- 
vists in antagonism to one another during the history of the 
nation from Moses till the Babylonian captivity, appears to 
us totally incorrect. One would suppose from his view, that 
Elohism and Jehovism were ftco religions pervaded by different 
kinds of monotheism; and that the adherents of the two were 


1 Etudes criti ues sur lg Bible, ancien Testament, p. 84 et scqq. 
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animated all along by mutual hostility, so that each party 
persecuted the other when it got the superiority. But there was 
no such antagonism. The Mosaic worship and ritual were only 
the development of Elohism. The one merged into the other, 
for which it prepared the way. All the diversities and contra- 
dictions existing between the Elohist and Jehovist documents 
should not be viewed as involving the personal rivalries and 
disputes of religious parties in the nation. The Israelites were 
either addicted to the worship of one God, or inclined to 
idolatry. The former included both Elohists and Jehovists 
without any sharp distinction in their respective faiths. Indeed 
Elohism existed in the nation’s traditions oral and written, 
rather than in living representatives at the time and after the 
Elohists wrote. 

It is useless to appeal to the Jewish traditions respecting 
Ezra restoring the Pentateuch.! They are exaggerations of his 
laudable efforts in the department of ecclesiastical reform. 
That the sacred books of the nation formed an object of his 
care, that he made one or more collections and otherwise 
improved their condition may be properly allowed, without 
proceeding the length of holding that he put together the 
documents now composing the Pentateuch. 

The difficulty which Nicolas finds in supposing that 
Deuteronomy could have been associated with books com- 
paratively ancient, towards the last time of monarchy, or 
universally accepted as a sacred document of Mosaism, does not 
seem great. The Jchovist did not long precede the Deuterono- 
mist. The narrative in 2 Kings xxi. 8, ete., clearly imphes 
the existence of the book; aud the reign of Manasseh when 
it was first written, with the succeeding one of Amon, agrees 
with the fact of its being almost unknown and unchallenged 
as an authentic Mosaic production. The discovery of the 
book of the law by Tilkiah in the temple, its public recogni- 
tion by Josiah the king, and the respect paid to it as a guide 
in reforming the worship of God, agree with the fact of its 
recent origin, without the necessity of a long period giting 
its sanction so to speak to the book, before it could be Judged 
worthy of a place beside the writings of Moses and the pro- 
phets. The arguments of Mons. Nicolas therefore, appear less 
weighty than he thinks, His opinion is certainly preferable to 
that of Simon; for it represents Ezra as only putting old 
documents in a new order, without introducing any modification 
into their contents. He was simply their collector; not their 
redactor or author in whole or in part, as Simon supposed. 


1 Etudes critiques sur la Bible, ancien Testament, p. 87. 
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Equally incorrect with Nicolas’s estimate of the time when the 
present Pentateuch first appeared is his notion of the redactor, 
whom he reduces almost to a non-entity. It 1s not necossary 
to suppose that he should cither have done a great deal when 
he united the leading documents, as Nicolas thinks he ought 
and would as editor; or that he should have merely put them 
side by side without addition, omission, or modification, because 
they had a sacred character in his eyes, as well as those of his 
contemporaries. The redactor was not so remote from the 
Jehovist as to be deterred by this character of sacredness. Nor 
could the feeling in question have hindered any pious Hebrew 
from modifying and otherwise freely handling the documents, 
till after the captivity. Mons. Nicolas, like some other critics, 
thinks unduly of numerous documents Elohistic and Jchovistic ; 
without sufficiently considering or allowing for oral traditions 
and legends that formed their source, and which they scarcely 
exhausted.! 

XXI. What testimony docs the New Testament give re- 
garding the Mosaic composition of the Pentateuch ? 

The words of the Pharisecs are ‘Matt. xix. 7), “ Why did 
Moses then command to give a writing of divorcement, and to 
put her away ?” referring to Deut. xxiv. 1. Mark xii. 19, is 
parallel. 

“And he answered and said unto them, Whaée did Moses 
command you? And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill 
of divorcement, and to put her away. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, l’or the hardness of your heart he wrote you 
this precept” (Mark x. 3-5). 

“ Have ye not read tnx the book of Moses, how in the bush God 
spake unto him, saying, I am the God of Abraham,” ete., ete. 
(Mark xu. 26.) Here the allusion is to Exodus iii. 6, which 
was not written by Moses, as we suppose. 

“Abraham saith unto him, They have Moses and the pro- 
phets; let them hear them...... And he said unto him, If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead” (Luke xvi. 29-31). 

“And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself. 
baseless These are the words which I spake unto you while 
I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses,” etc., etc. (Luke xxiv. 27-44). 
Nothing in these words necessitates the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. 

“We have found him of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, did write” (John i. 45). ° 

1 Etudes critiques sur la Bible, p. 69 et seqq. 
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Christ affirms that Moses wrote of him (John v. 46, 47). 
Here the allusion is mainly to Deut. xviii. 15-18. But all the 
Messianic types and promises are included—the Messianic 
bearing of the whole Pentateuch, In the same place the 
Redeemer speaks of Moses’s writings. 

*‘ Did not Moses give you the law,” etc. (John vii. 19). 

. Now Moscs in the law commanded us that such should be 
stoned” (John viii. 5). 

“For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto 
me: him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shall say 
unto you ” (Acts ii, 22). 

‘For Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach 
him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath-day ” (Acts 
xv. 21). 

“Waving therefore obtained help of God, I continue unto this 
day, witnessing both to small and great, saying none other 
things than those which the prophets and Moses did say should © 
come” (Acts xxvi. 22). 

“He (Paul) expounded and testified the kingdom of God, 

rsuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the law of 

foses, and out of the prophets” (Acts xxviii. 23). 

A more difficult passage is that in the Epistle to the Romans 
x. 5,—‘ For Moses describcth the righteousness which is of the 
law, That the man which docth those things shall live by 
them,” where the original is in Lev. xvii. 5. Here it certainly 
seems to be stated that Moses wrote Leviticus, or at least the 
eighteenth chapter. 

“But even unto this day, when Moses is read, the vail is 
upon their heart ” (2 Cor. ii. 15). 

“Of which tribe (Judah) Moses spake nothing concerning 
priesthood” (Ileb. vit. 14). 

The phrase book of Moses (Mark xii. 26) does not imply that 
he wrote all in the book so called; nor does it necessarily pre- 
suppose his writing any part of it. It may only mean the book 
relating to him. Yet it must be confessed that the natural 
explanation is, “the book «written by Moses.” In other places 
there is no peculiar difficulty, although quotations from all books 
of the Pentateuch occur in the New Testament. It is either 
said, God says to Moses (Rom. ix. 15), or, Dfoses says (Rom. x. 
19), or, Afoses wrote to us, the quotation being from Deutero- 
nomy, as in Mark xii. 19; Luke xx. 28. 

What then must be said of Rom. x. 5, where Leviticus is 
assigned to Mosaic authorship? What of Mark xu. 26, where 
Christ scems to identify Exodus with Moses’s authorship P 
What of John v. 46, 47, and of Matt. xix. 7, where Christ also 
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refers to Deuteronomy as Moses’s writing? The single passage 
uoted from Leviticus,- not to speak of those in Exodus and 
Deatcrosonny: is sufficient to shake the belief of a superficial 
reader in the post-Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. When 
however it is stated in the New Testament that Afoses wrote so 
and so, it does not necessarily follow that he actually penned 
what is imputed to him, or the whole book from which a single 
passage is cited. To judge properly of the question, various 
considerations should be taken into account. 

First. The true method of proceeding is to determine the 
authorship of the Old Testament books irrespectively of the New 
Testament, in the first instance. The higher criticism must 
decide the question independently. What evidence do the books 
themselves furnish of their age and authorship? Here the 
various internal phenomena of language, style, manner, struc- 
ture, must be carefully weighed—every particular, in short, that 
contributes to the formation of a just conclusion. Judged in 
this way, solely by internal evidence, the Pentateuch was not 
written by Moses. No book of it came from his pen. Criticism 
arrives at that result before any other part of the Old Testament 
or the New is examined. What then are we to say of New 
Testament passages which speuk of Moses writing the Penta- 
teuch in whole or in part 

Secondly. Christ and his apostles did not come into the world 
to instruct the Jews in criticism. Faith in Christ does not limit 
critical investigation. The reply of Witsius to this statement, 
though sanctioned by Havernick and Keil, is insufficient. That 
theologian, though allowing that they were not teachers of 
criticism, avers that they were teachers of truth, and did not 
suffer themselves to be imposed on by prevailing ignorance or 
the cunning of the rulers. They did not come into the world to 
foster vulgar errors, and support them by their authority.! 
Very truc; but the point in debate is, was it a fostering of 
vulgar error, or supporting of it by their authority, to abstain 
from shewing the Jews that Moses did not write the whole 
Pentateuch? Did they allow themselves to be imposed on by 
prevailing ignorance because they were silent on the Mosaic 
authorship of the first five books of the Bible? Was it a part 
of their mission as feachers of truth to prove that the Pentateuch 
did not proceed from Moses?’ We deny that it was. 

In discussing a delicate point like the present, we might 

1 Enimvero non fuere Christus ect apostoli critices doctores, quales se haberi 
postulant, qui hodie sibi regnum litterarum in quavis vindicant scientia; fuerunt 
tamen doctores veritatis, neque passi sunt sibi per communem ignorantiam aut pro- 
eerum astum imponi. Non certe in mundum yenere, ut vulgares errorea foverent, 


ue auctoritate munirent, nec per Judaeos solum sed ct populos unice a se 
tes longe lateque spargerent. Miscellan. Sacr. i. p. 117. 
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object to the union of Christ and the apostles, as though they 
occupied the same sstand-point. Our- Saviour had the Spirit 
without measure, and knew all ae He was properly and 
truly infallible, whereas the apostles had the. Spirit in measure, 
and did not know many things. It is unnecessary, however, to 
urge this objection at the present time. In some things both 
adopted a wise accommodation to popular views. They did not 
in matters of moment; but with such unimportant points of 
criticism as the authorship of the Pentateuch they did not 
interfere. The fact that they were teachers of truth did not 
lead them to meddle with and correct a// questions; but only 
those of tmnportant doctrine. If they make declarations or state- 
ments irrespectively of the persons with whom they argued, and on 
their own proper authority, they must be believed as asserting what 
is literally correct ; but when confuting the Jews, they generally 
reasoned with them on their own principles. Employing the 
argumentum ad hominem they simply accepted the acknowledged 
sentiments of the people, without vouching for their truth. Let 
it be carefully observed that they did not urge that as truth 
which they thought to be falschocd. To impute such a thing to 
the Saviour is impious. It is scarcely less so to ascribe it to the 
apostles and evangelists. ‘Men are particularly attentive,” 
says Dr. Hey, “ to any reasoning upon their own principles; and 
when they are convinced of their own inconsistency (which they 
are by the argumentum ad hominem), they grow humble and 
reasonable, attentive to truth, and willing to admit it. The 
arguing of which we are speaking, in quotation from, or allusion 
to, the Old Testament, is generally of the nature of the argu- 
mentum ad hominem, if not always.”! In another place the same 
writer says: ‘ We have now reason to think that no text, or 
scarcely any, was ever cither cited or alluded to by our Saviour, 
but according to the notions of the Jews then present. .... Now, 
if it is the duty of those who teach religion to become all thin 

to all men, that they may by all means save some, how could 
any one better become a Jew to the Jews than by entering into 
their favourite mode of persuasion? It gave no authority to any 
sense of a passage of Scripture, because it was not understood to 
do so; it implied no error, no falsehood ; and it made the 
affinitics between the two dispensations, the harmony of the 
divine counsels, to be more strongly perceived.’”? Agreeing 
as we do with this theologian in the sentiment that our Saviour 
and his apostles accommodated their mode of reasoning to the 
habitual notions of the Jews, no authority can be attributed to 
that reasoning except where it takes the form of an independent 


1 Lectures on Divinity, vol. 1, p. 189, third edition, 1841. 
® Ibid, vol. i, pp. 181 185. Pre : 
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declaration or statement, and so rests on the er’s credit. It. 
should also be observed; that historical arfd critical questions 
could only belong to the sphere of his human culture—a culture 
stamped with the characteristics of his age and country. The 
development of Jesus is distinctly recognised in the New Testa- 
ment, and is not incompatible with his Divine nature (Luke u. 
25). Considering therefore the human limitations to which 
the Son of God was subjected on carth, we are not irreverent In 
supposing that he shared the common views of the Jews m his 
day in regard to points cthically or doctrinally unimportant. 

Objections to our conclusion respecting the authorship of the 
Pentateuch cannot be legitimately urged at the present day. It 
is too late, for example, to adduce that founded on the 
Samaritan Pentateuch being substantially the same as the 
Jewish copy. The argument used to be that the Samaritans got 
the book trom ‘the kingdom of' the ten tribes, and the latter from 
Judah. Accordingly the work must have existed in its present 
form before the separation of the tribes under Rehoboam. 
Hengstenberg has copiously and ably refuted this position.' 
There is no good ground for saying that the Samaritans got 
their Pentateuch from Israel. It is more likely that they had it 
from Manassch, the son of the high priest as Josephus calls 
him, who fled to the Samaritans and drew many Jews after him. 

It is also too late to adduce the absence of any distinct 
announcement of the soul’s immortality, as an argument against 
the late composition of the Pentateuch ; because (as is alleged) so 
much light had shone forth upon the subject in the time ofeDavid, 
that he could anticipate the pleasures at God's right hand for 
evermore; while the prophets describe in glowing strains the 
everlasting glorics of Messiah’s salvation. 

This argument, if such it can be called, rests on a false basis. 
The doctrine of immortality is not enunciated more clearly in 
the Psalms than it is in the Pentateuch. JTndeed it is not dis-, 
tinctly enunciated in either. In a few passages in the Psalms 
the poets scen to have pierced for the moment beyond the 
visible world into a future, where they should continue to exist ; 
but the prerai/ing tone never rises into settled belief. It is only a 
5 per anticipation of the inner man—a din foreshadowing of 
the soul’s immortality, both in the Psalms and prophets. Any 
enunciation of the everlasting glories of Messiah’s salvation in 
the prophets is merely spiritual prevision, vague and ideal, 
involving no belief in the doctrine of immortality. Whatever 
light was shining round the compiler of laws and documents—~ 
the light of inspired poets and prophets—he had little to do 
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with it from the nature of his work. It was not in keeping with 
his task to write according to the development of his own age 
on al] subjects. But we assert, from an extended examination 
of the later books, that the doctrine of immortality is as clearly 
found in the Pentateuch as in the writings of the time when the 
compilers lived. 

In bringing our remarks on the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch to a close, we cannot refrain from e ing the 
conviction that the case against the correctness of "the tradition 
which has so long assi the composition of fhis part of Scrip- 
ture to the Hebrew Togalatan, is fully established. Internal 
evidence disagrees with tradition. If scientific theology detect 
the groundlessness of external evidence, the latter must give 
way. So in the present instance. It is now an acknowl 
result of scientific criticism that Moses did not write the Penta- 
teuch as it is. The authority of the work is not impaired on 
that account; though persons ignorant of the true bearing of 
critical theology may think so. Let none be deceived by the usual 
talk respecting the credit of the history being destroyed pro- 
vided contradictions and discrepancies in it be established ; ite 
being untrustworthy ; undeserving implicit confidence; ceasing 
to be an authoritative testimony, etc. Such idle and vague 
declamation can only impose on the ignorant. It suits the vul- 

apprehension to preach about the sacred volume sinking to 
the level of other ancient histories and of being no more than an 
ordinary production, if the conclusions advocated by the most 
enlightened critics be adopted. To talk of the results we 
have arrived at as deeply affecting the faith of the church is the 
cant of uncducated minds. The authenticity of the Pentateuch 
is 2ot a question of religion and rationalism, of faith and unbe- 
lief. Those who regard the record as the depository of the early 
religious traditions of the Hebrews and the revelations vouch- 
safed to their wisest men, who look upon it as embodying the 
divine truth possessed by that race and preparing the way for a 
higher and purer dispensation, do not aetay the authority of 
the Pentateuch. They do no¢ undermine the pillars of Christi- 
anity. To affirm that they do, is mischievous absurdity. They 
do deny the infallibility of written books, as well as the infalh- 
bility of the persons who composed them. They do maintain 
that they are Auman books, having such a divine character and 
aspect as it befits the wisdom a perfections of the Deity for 
man to conceive of, and for his truest servants of old to be 
mirrored in. They do hold the Mosaic books to be faithful 
records of the ancient Jews, containing sublime views of the 

ighty Creator and his works, showing a pure monotheism 
to have been the faith of the highest minds among the old 
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Hebrews, yet imperfect notions on their of theology, science, 
art, civilisation P Christianity stands si ai and better basis 
than the Mosaic composition of the Pentateuch. It has nothing 
to do either with the question of its authorship or its documents. 
It is not injuriously affected by the discrepancies observable in 
the traditions it embodies. We hold by the truth; we contend 
for and value it as much as the noisy declaimers who ascribe infi- 
delity to all who will not endorse their fancies. Wo appeal to the 
test of an enlightened criticism which ‘understands the Hebrew 
language and does not deal in quibbles and apologies. We 
will not be scared by anathemas or dogmatism, prejudices or 
denunciations. The question is, what is the érwe nature of theee 
Mosaic records? Whowrote them? Are they infallibly correct 
and consistent, dirtne to the exclusion of every human element of 
imperfection 2? Were they dictated from heaven to Moses; if 
not, did he alone write them under such superintendence as 
effectually sccured absolute correctness? To talk about their 
authority, credit, and sacredness till their real nature has been 
settled, is nugatory. It is using words vagucly; or using them 
with a certain implicd meaning amounting to a begging of the 
 Napalegra The subject has nothing to do with personal religton. 

t has to do with right views of revelation, and greatly conduces © 
to their formation. There is an erroncous idea abroad, that per- 
sons who wrote books preserved in the canon were the a 
inspired individuals. A// religious men were counted inspired, 
under the Old Testament dispensation ; some possessing a larger 
measure of the Spirit than others. Moses was not the only 
inspired person of his time. Ie had successors who were in- 
spired as well as he, though not to the same extent. But the 
authority of sacred writings has no connection with names. Un- 
known persons may have had the Spirit of God in a larger 
degree than those with whose names we are acquainted. If the 
divinity of a book depended on the name of a writer, the book 
would be nothing more than human. The dicine would then be 
personal and individual. But truth is independent of persons. 
No historical loss affects it. Hence revelation can lose nothing 
by a critical rejection of the Mosaic authority of the Penta- 
teuch. That work, containing a divine revelation, must have a 
value independent of authority derived from authorship. <A 
divine revelation is not such because of the person who conveys it 
in writing, but because it contains divine truth. The process 
therefore of judging the credibility of a divine revelation is not 
a historical, but religious, thing. It is subjective and ideal, not 
objectire. The opponents of criticism lament their historical 
logs in not possessing a narrative contemporaneous with the 
events, instead of later traditions. But the loss is a gain, if 
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criticism. gives forth historical truth; and if it does. not, let its 
baselesaness be shown. To build the authority of revelation on 
the untrue, can answer no good purpose. It is therefore incum- 
bent on the enemies of historical criticism who dislike its de- 
cision regarding the Pentateuch, to refute it on historical grounds. 
As ane as they deal in nothing but prejudices, a aac a 
for a hearing from truth-loving theologians. ell did the 
immortal De Wette write, so ng ago as the year 1805 :— 
“ Pentateuchum non esse a Moses conscriptum, sed. seriori aetate 
ortum, nostris diebus, postquam tam multum tamque docte atque 
sagaciter hac de re disputatum est, neminenr adhuc esse puto, 
qui neget, praeter eos qui auctoritatis suae magis tuendae causa, 
quam veritatis studio ducti, contrariam sententiam defendunt. 
Neque tamen satis est negare, Mosem Pentateuchi auctorem 
esse; res eo ducenda est, ut statuamus, diversorum auctorum 
scripta in eo volumine esse congesta et concinnata.”’! 

We conclude by affirming that there is little external evidence 
for the Mosaic authorship. And what little there is, does not 
stand the test of criticism. The sucéeeding writers of the Old 
Testament do not confirm it. The venerable authority of Christ 
himself has no proper bearing on the question. The objections 
derived from internal structure are conclusive against the Mosaic 
authorship. Various contradictions are irreconcileable. The 
traces of a later date are convincing. The narratives of the 
Pentateuch are usually trustworthy, though partly mythical and 
legendary. The miracles recorded were the seh a of a 
later age. The voice of God cannot, without profanity, be said to 
have externally uttered all the precepts attributed to him. Moses’ 
hand laid the foundation of the cdifice of God’s word, which has 
grown into the proportions in which we now possess it; but he 
was not the first writer who penned parts of the national legends 
and history. He was emphatically a Jaigicer, not a historian 
—A ee spiritual actor in the life-drama of the Israelites, 
who founded their theocratic constitution under the direct guid- 
ance of the Supreme. 

XXII. When was the present Pentateuch completed? The 
date of it coincides with that of Deuteronomy. Hence the rei 
of Manasseh was the period when the Pentateuch appeared. Is 
this supported by any evidence external to the work itself? In 
2 Kings xxii. 8, etc., there is a narrative which seems to imply 
the existence of the Pentateuch in Josiah’s reign. It is said 
that Hilkiah the priest found th®book of the law in the house of 
the Lord. That this was the Pentateuch may be inferred from 
the following considerations :— 


1 Opuscula Theologica, p. 151. 
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(a) Josiah ordered the passover to be kept as written in the 
book. “And there was not holden such a paesover from the 
days of the judges that judged Israel, nor in all the days of the 
kings of Israel, nor of the kings of Judah.” In order to cele- 
brate the ver with so much solemnity, the entire Penta- 
teuch be required ; because the ‘principal law respecting 
that feast is in Ex. xii. 1-20, ro Num. xxviii. fran | eRe 
the iculars respecting it in Deuteronomy are fewer (xvi. 1-8). 

(The curses 10 ape -found book (2 Chron. xxxiv. 24) 
could not be exhausted by chose in Deut. xxvii. 14-26, xxvii. 
15-68, Josiah must also have read the shorter imprecations in 
Lev. xxvi. 14-45, because of the 30th verse of Lev. xxvi. com- 
gk with 2 Kings xxiii. 14-16. In the former we read, “And 

will cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols ;” in the 
latter it is said that Josiah brake in pieces the images and cut 
down the groves, and filled their piaces with the bones of men, and 
also that he took the bones out of the sepulchres and burned 
them upon the altar and polluted it. This novel mode of pollu- 
tion seems to have originated from reading the book, which 
must have been the Pentateuch. 

The preceding considerations while tendmg to show that 
Deuteronomy alone does not satisfy the conditions of the case 
but that the preceding books are required, point to our present 
Pentateuch. It is possible indeed, as some critics have thought, 
that the book in question consisted of a collection of laws after- 
wards ingerted in the Pentateuch; but this seems to be a gra- 
tuitous hypothesis. In its favour has been quoted the phrase, 
‘all the words of the book” which were read to the assembled 


people (2 Kings xxiii. 2); but the term b> all should not be 
urged here, for the entire was not read before the people, nor 
even all Deuteronomy. It is acknowledged that the word all is 
used indefinitely in some cases. Besides, the record in Kings 
does not necessarily imply only one reading. In like manner 
the reading of the book before the king by Shaphan did not 
extend to the whole Pentateuch, nor to Deuteronomy itself, but 
was limited perhaps to the 27th and 28th chapters, provided 
there was but a single reading. 

Some have considered the fact of Josiah’s total ignorance of 
the contents of the book as adverse to our view ; for the produc- 
tion appears quite new, and till then unknown. But it should 
be considered, that of the, book at least, viz., Deuteronomy, 
was new. And this was the portion which excited the chief 
interest, as id porate from the king’s words, “because our fathers 
have not hearkened unto the words of this book,”’ which refer to 
the expressions in Deut. xxvii. 26. The reason why the book 
is described in language apparently applicable to a new work is, 
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because attention was chiefly directed to the part which made 
a strong impression on the king’s mind, #.e. Deuteronomy. The 
very way in which this work is first spoken of, “the book of 
the law,” shews that it was not wholly unknown. Some at least 
of the priests and prophets were aware of ita existence. During 
the idolatrous reign of Manasseh and his successor, it may have 
been put aside, and the pious may have concealed copies of it, so 
that it was found again and emerged from its ae ee If 
the prophetess Huldah, to whom the king sent Hilkiah and 
Shaphan to ascertain the time when Jehovah was about to bring 
disaster on the kingdom, knew the threatenings contained in the 
book and could accurately discourse respecting them, she must 
have been previously acquainted with the scope of it. We may 
add, that the title, “‘ the book of the covenant,” in 2 Kings xxi. 
2, agrees best with the Pentateuch, which is accordingly termed 
BIBXos or BiBrlov Siabnens, in 1 Maccab. i. 57; and Sirach 
xxiv. 23.} 

It has been said, that 2 Chron. xvii. 9 shews the Pen- 
tateuch to have already existed in the days of Jehoshaphat, 
because we read there of the priests and Levites having the book 
of the law of the Lord with them, as they taught in the cities of 
Judah. But though the Chronicle-writer probably considered 
the book to be the Pentateuch, we are not bound to accept his 
statement ; for it is well known that he has transferred later pheno- 
mena, to earlier times. Hence his statement cannot shake what 
is otherwise well-founded. The phrase MY '3 added by the 
Chronist to M7 MNF in speaking of the book found by 
Hilkiah in the temple, proves nothing as to its being Moses’s 
autograph ; for “*3 need not be referred to “B) with AND 
understood, as if the sense were, the book tcritten by the hand of 
Moses ; but “I"3 belongs to MVM), intimating that Moses was the 
author of the law, not of the book containing it. 

Thus history makes no earlier mention of the present Penta- 
teuch than the reign of Josiah. It had been completed shortly 
before ; but was put aside and disregarded till the king set about 
a thorough reform of Judah, when it was brought forth into the 
light of Say and exalted to its rightful place. 

We cannot agree with such as think that Hilkiah practised 
a fraud on this occasion, by substituting a composition of his 
own, or one concocted by himself and a Sow others. Whatever 
may have been the circumstances of the times, it is inconceivable 
that a band of theocratic patriots should have recourse to such 
means to supply a firm foundation for the popular belief, and at 


: ; Grimm in the Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, dritte Lieferang, 
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the same time to increase the authority of the priesthood. 
Neither the whole work, nor the book of Deuteronomy, was 
brought forth from a place where it had been designedly put to 
be shewn to the king for the first time ; for how could Hilkiah 
say to Shaphan, “I have found THE book of the law,” if the whole 
book were really new ? 
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THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


I. Conrents.—The book of Genesis may be divided into two 
leading parts, viz. chapters 1.-xi., and xu.-l. The first contains 
the history of the world before Abraham ; the latter, the history 
of three progenitors of the Jewish nation—Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

These two great divisions contain eleven minor parts, viz., 
L—-li. 4; 1. 4-iv. 26; v. l-vi. 8; vi. 9-ix. 29; x. 1—-x1. 9; xi 
10-26; xi. 27-xxv. 11; xxv. 12-18; xxv. 19-xxxv. 29; 
XXXVL.; xxxvil. 1-1. 26. Most of these have appropriate titles 
or Inscriptions. 

The first part contains an account of the creation of the earth. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the sacred writer had the etsible 
universe in view. ‘The heavens and the earth’ is a phrase 
equivalent to ‘the world,” comprehending the two parts that 
present themselves to observation, and for which the Old Testa- 
ment has no native expression. The author commences with a 
cosmogony. He confines himself to the globe we inhabit. The 
first verse states generally the same course of action which the 
subsequent verses specify. We disagree with Dr. P. Smith 
when he affirms that the sublime sentence in i. 1, “ stands as an 
independent axiom at the head of the sacred volume, announcing 
that there was an epoch, a point in the flow of infinite duration, 
when the whole of the dependent world, or whatever portion of 
it first had cxistence was brought into being; and that this 
commencement of being was not from préexistent materials nor 
by fortune, chance or accident, nor through the skill of any 
finite agent, but absolutely and solely by the will, wisdom, and 
power of the ONE and onty Gop. It was a creation in the 
proper sense, not a modelling or new-forming.”! On the con- 
trary, there is no break between the first and second verses, and 
should be none. In the general proposition at the commence- 
ment, the course of action which is detailed in the following 


1 On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological 
Science, p. 270, third edition. 
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verses is summarily given. The condition of the earth before it 
was reduced to order is described as one of confusion. At the 
will of God however, light is produced, and the vicissitude of 
day and night arises. On the second day the firmament, an 
Spr solid substance, presented itself. On the third day 
the earth was separated from the waters, and so the dry ground 
and the seas were formed; after which vegetation of various 
sorts was made to spring forth. The heavenly luminaries, the 
sun, moon, and constellations were created for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of this globe on the fourth day. On the fifth were 
created fishes and birds of different kinds. The work of the 
sixth day consisted in forming from the earth, quadrupeds, 
reptiles, and man, male and female. The section concludes with 
God’s sanctifying the seventh day in memory of the glorious 
completion of His work (i. 1-ii. 3). 

At the fourth verse of the second chapter commences a new 
section headed by a title or inscription. IHfere we have another 
account of creation different in its course and circumstances from 
the first. It has no mention of successive days or stages of 
creation ; but begins with the origin of plants as preparatory to 
the formation of the garden for man’s abode. A river is said to 
have supplied the garden with water, and hence to have formed 
four principal streams. Animals were then made and presented 
before Adam that he might give them names; after which the 
Almighty presented the first man with a companion taken from 
the substance of the man himself. Subjoined is an intimation 
of the primeval purity of the first pair. The whole account of 
Eden, with its two wonderful trees and man’s original naked- 
ness, is preparatory to the following narrative where his carly 
destiny is narrated (ii. 4-25). 

In the third chapter we have an account of the fall of our 
first parents from the state in which they were created. The 
serpent tempts the woman to disregard the prohibition of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. She yiclds to the tempta- 
tion ; and at her offer the man also partakes of the fruit, and 
trangresses the divine law. This act is followed by a conscious- 
ness of the loss of purity. A sense of shame prompts them to 
hide themselves from the Almighty. But he examines and 

sses sentence on all,—the serpent, the woman, and the man. 
t is then stated that both are clothed with the skins of animals, 
and expelled from the garden of Eden (iii.). 

The history of the fall is followed by a narrative which 
exhibits the deformity of sin. Cain and Abel, two of the 
children of Adam and Eve, are represented as bringing their 
respective offerings to God. Abel’s is accepted, while Cain’s is 
rejected. The latter murders his brother. He becomes a 
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vagabond on the earth, without a settled habitation. He after- 
wards takes up his abode in a country which appears to have 
derived its name from the fact of his banishment. There he 
becomes the father of Enoch, the ancestor of Lamech-the first 
recorded polygamist ; the descendants of whose two wives are 
particularly distinguished. After mentioning the birth of Seth, 
and also of a son to Seth, the section concludes with the state- 
ment that men then began to worship Jehovah (iv.). 

The next chapter contains another genealogical list of Adam’s 
descendants. jee g the most remarkable of Adam’s descend- 
ants, as given in the fifth chapter, is Enoch, distinguished for 
his exalted piety and its extraordinary reward. The degeneracy 
of mankind proceeded in proportion to their increase. 6 sons 
of God or angels, intermarried with the daughters of men, from 
which union races of giants sprung. But Jehovah was dis- 
pleased with such intercourse ; and punished it by abridging the 
duration of human life. On account of their very great wicked- 
ness God determined to destroy all the inhabitants of the earth, 
with the exception of righteous Noah (v.—vi. 8). 

The next portion is introduced by an inscription stating it to 
be the history of Noah. The general wickedness of man 
requires that the punishment should extend to the whole human 
race; and therefore God purposes to destroy all mankind and to 
lay waste the carth. Noah is commanded to construct an ark 
in which himself, his family, and the various classes of animals 
might be preserved. The beginning and cessation of the flood 
are described. A solemn act of devotion marks the patriarch’s 

titude and is accepted. This is followed by the divine bless- 
ing on the fumily of Noah, with an extension of their domimon 
over the lower animals, the grant of animal food, and the prohi- 
bition of capital punishment. The Deity makes a covenant with 
all living beings that they should not be destroyed by another 
flood ; and the rainbow is made the sign of its accomplishment. 
Noah then plants a vineyard, becomes intoxicated, and is inde- 
cently exposed. Predicting the future fates of his sons, he de- 
nounces the curse of degradation on Ham, through his son 
Canaan. The posterity of Shem and Japheth are blessed. In 
concluding this part of the book a brief notice of the age and 
death of Noah is given (vi. 9-ix.). 

The tenth chapter contains a genealogical survey of the prin- 
cipal nations of Western Asia, North Africa, and Europe, at a 
very remote period. All are derived from Noah’s sons. 
historian begins with the posterity of Japheth, or the ancient 

ples of Europe and North-Western Asia; which are followed 
y the Hamites, or the old nations of North Africa and in 
Southern Asia. The Shemites are last noticed, viz., the ancient 
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i aa of Western Asia dwelling south of the Asiatic Japhe- 
thites (x.). 

We a next an account of the one language which was 
employed by all the descendants of Noah being confounded. 
At the building of the tower of Babel human arrogance was 
frustrated by the divine interference, so that men were obliged 
to disperse into different lands (x1. 1-9). 

This is followed by a list of Shem’s descendants in the line 
whence Abraham sprang. Properly speaking, it is a continua- 
tion of the genealogical table of the Sethites, in the fifth 
chapter, where the descent of Noah from Adam is given in the 
line of the first-born; and is intended to shew how Abraham, 
the father of the covenant people, came from Noah in the line of 
the first-born. The table contains ten generations, lke the 
Sethite one (xi. 10-26). 

The sacred narrative now passes from the universal primitive 
history of humanity to the particular introductory history of the 
Israelites, commencing with Abraham the great ancestor of the 
nation. 

Terah, father of Abraham, removes with his family from Ur 
of the Chaldees towards the land of Canaan. After reaching 
Haran in the north-western part of Mesopotamia, the emi- 
grants continued there till the death of Terah; when Abraham 
was summoned to proceed to Canaan, assured that his pos- 
terity should become a great nation, and a blessing to all the 
earth. Accompanied by Lot he entered the land at the north, 
and gradually advanced towards the south, building altars at 
two different spots. In consequence of a famine he was obliged 
to journey into Egypt, where the monarch endeavoured to pro- 
cure Sarah as a wife or concubine, but was prevented by some 
divine visitation (xi. 27—xii.). 

On returning to Canaan, Abraham and his party separated 
into two divisions; Lot choosing the valley of the Jordan, 
while Abraham fixed his residence in Hebron, having retained 
for his possession the open country between the Dead Sea and 
the Mediterranean (xiii.). 

The fourteenth chapter relates how certain Eastern kings 
undertook a warlike expedition against the old inhabitants of 
what was afterwards Bashan—Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites, as well as against the Amalekites westward of Edom, 
and the Amorites. The inhabitants of the valley of Siddim did 
not escape ; they were routed, and many prisoners carricd off by 
the victors, Lot and his family among the number. But Abra- 
ham pursued and routed the retreating foc, recovering both the 
property and the persons that had been seized. On his return, 

e was met by the king of Salem, who brought refreshments for 
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himself and his army, and blessed him in the name of the Most 
igh God. The patriarch gave him a tenth of the spoils (xiv.) 
n the fifteenth chapter, the Almighty promises anew to 
Abraham a numerous posterity and possession of the land of 
Canaan; while at the same time he enters into a covenant with 
him, in a very solemn manner. The patriarch is also informed 
that it would only be after an interruption of four hundred years 
of servitude in a foreign land, that his posterity should be 
brought into permanent possession of the country (xv.). 

In consequence of the barrenness of Sarah, Abraham is in- 
duced by her suggestion to have intercourse. with her maid 
Hagar. Insolence on the part of the servant was the natural 
result; but Sarah’s harsh treatment obliged her to leave, with 
the view of escaping to Egypt. A divine communication in the 
wilderness promising a numerous offspring directed her to re- 
turn. Jeturning therefore to the patriarch’s family, she gave 
birth to Ishmael (xvi.). 

This is followed by another divine appearance to Abraham, in 
which the promise of a numerous posterity is renewed. In 
reference to it, his name is changed into Abraham. He is 
assured of Canaan as a possession ; and a covenant is made with 
him for all time, according to which the Almighty was to be his 
God and the God of his descendants. As a sign of the covenant, 
circumcision 1s appointed; with the threat of excision against 
any who should refuse to obey. <A slight change in the name of 
Abraham’s wife precedes an emphatic benediction. The cove- 
nant, however, was not meant to embrace the collective posterity 
of Abraham ; God would continue it only with Isaac, the son 
whom Sarah was to bear. Accordingly she becomes the mother 
of the covenant people; on which account her name is altered. 
Abraham and all the males of his family underwent the painful 
rite of circumcision, after this divine communication (xvii.). 

Another divine communication is made to Abraham. About 
mid-day Jehovah accompanied by two angels appears to him, 
accepts of his friendly hospitality, and promises him a son by 
Sarah, who laughs at the promise. After this he goes towards 
Sodom, communicates to Abraham who accompanied him, his 
determination respecting the inhabitants of the plain; conde- 
scends to a request from the patriarch, who receives the pro- 
mise that if ten righteous men were found in the guilty cities, 
the latter should be spared. After this, Abraham, and Jehovah 
separate. The two angels who had gone before Jehovah arrive 
in the evening at Sodom, where Lot dwelt ; and are hospitably 
entertained ; but threatened with a shameful treatment by the 
Sodomites. They then communicate to Lot the purpose of 
God to destroy the place, and direct him to remove his family 
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and relatives. With his wife and two daughters he hastens 
towards Zoar, which was saved at his request; but the cities of 
the plain were entirely destroyed by fire and brimstone. The 

h’s wife, curiously looking behind, was turned into a 
pillar of salt (xviii.-xix. 29). 

After this, Lot retreats towards the mountains, and takes up 
his abode in a cave, accompanied by his two daughters. Their 
incestuous intercourse with him results in the birth of two sons, 
the heads of two races, the Ammonites and Moabites, who were 
exceedingly hated by the Hebrews, and with whom they were 
commanded to have no intercourse (xix. 30-38). 

Abraham removes now from the district of Hebron, and settles 
between Kadesh and Shur in Gerar, where the same thing hap- 

to him by means of Abimelech with Sarah, as had already 
taken place with Pharaoh in Egypt (xx.). 

The twenty-first chapter, after briefly mentioning the birth of 
Isaac and his circumcision on the eighth day, proceeds to relate 
the expulsion of Hagar with her son Ishmael from Abraham’s 
house. She and Ishmael take up their residence in Paran; and 
in due time she procures him a wife from her native land. The 
chapter concludes with relating a treaty of peace and friendship 
between Abraham and Abimelech the Philistine king (xxi.). 

Some time after, Abraham is commanded to go to the moun- 
tainous district of Moriah and sacrifice there the son of his 
affection. Assisted by two of his servants, he prepares wood, 
and without delay sets out on his journey. When Isaac is just 
on the point of perishing by his father’s hand, an angel inter- 
poses; and a ram presenting itself is offered instead. For his 
obedience the patriarch receives the promise of numerous de- 
scendants and great prosperity ; ufter which he returns to Beer- 
sheba. The chapter concludes with an account of intelligence 
which had reached Abraham respecting the family of his brother 
Nahor ; doubtless with a view to Rebecca, who is soon to appear 
as Abraham’s daughter-in-law (xxii.). 

In the twenty-third chapter we have an account of the death 
of Sarah, and the consequent purchase by Abraham of Machpelah 
and its precincts for a burying-place. This is followed by the 
successful negotiations for procuring a suitable wife for Isaac. 
Abraham’s faithful steward Eliezer is sent away to Mesopotamia, 
where he obtains in Haran, for his master’s son, Rebecca the 
daughter of Bethuel, Abraham’s nephew. Ter he brings with 
him to Canaan where she becomes Isaac’s wife (xxiii. xxiv.). 

The preceding circumstantial account is followed by Abra- 
ham’s marriage with Keturah, by whom he had several children. 
But the patriarch did not allow any claims of these children to 
interfere with the title of Isaac and his line to the undivided 
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territory of Canaan. At the age of one hundred and seventy- 
five Abraham died, and was buried by his two eldest sons im the 
cave he had purchased from the Hittites (xxv. 1-10). 

We have now two lists of Arabian tribes which descended 

rtly from Abraham and Keturah; partly from Abraham and 

gar, consequently from Ishmael. These dwelt in Arabia 
Petrea and Deserta, as well as in the northern half of Arabia 
Felix (xxv. 11-18). 

This part resumes the history of Isaac, which is continued till 
his death. Twenty years after his marriage, Rebecca became 
pregnant with twins, Esau and Jacob. The former as he 
grew up excelled in hunting and out-door exercises; while the 
latter was a shepherd and his mother’s darling, as Esau was his 
father’s favourite. Esau coming home from the field hungry 
and fatigued, relinquished the privileges of the first-born to 
Jacob for a mess of red pottage ; so that the progenitor of the 
Israelites stepped into possession of the rights which belonged 
by birth to the progenitor of the Edomites (xxv. 19-34). 

In consequence of a famine Isaac was compelled to repair to 
Gerar, where he represented Rebecca as his sister. His pros- 
perity excited the envy of the Philistines, who meanly stopped 
the wells his father had opened. His increasing greatness was 
acknowledged by Abimelech, who requested him to depart. 
Hence he removed from the immediate vicinity. But on 
opening certain wells he had to contend with the herdsmen of 
Gerar. But he relinquished his rights and removed to Beer- 
sheba. Here he entered into a covenant with Abimelech. 
Hence the name of the place, Beersheba. A notice of Ksau’s 
marriage with two Hittite women, who made his parents very 
unhappy, closes the chapter (xxvi.). 

The next chapter relates how Jacob, at the instigation of 
Rebecca his mother, deceived his father, and circumvented his 
brother Esau by cunningly depriving him of the paternal 
benediction due to the elder. The result of such treachery was, 
that by his mother’s advice he left home to be beyond reach of 
his brother’s fury, and repaired to Padan-aram, the seat of his 
mother’s family. After Jacob’s departure, his brother married 
into the family of Ishmael. As the traveller pursued his 
solitary journcy he was favoured with a pight-vision of the 
Almighty, who assured him that the country he was leaving 
should be the inheritance of his numerous posterity ; and that he 
should be protected wherever he was, with safe return to the 
land of his birth and inheritance. On awakening he erected 
and anointed a rude monument in commemoration of the event, 
adding a vow that should the promises to him be kept, he would de- 
vote to the-Lord a tenth part of his future property (xxvii. xxviii.). 
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On Jacob’s arrival in Haran, he is well received by his uncle 
Laban, and devotes himself to pastoral work there. At the end 
of seven years’ service he marries Leah and Rachel; but 18 
obliged to perform another seven years’ service. Leah becomes 
the mother of four sons, to whom she gives symbolical names. 
In the meantime, Rachel proposes to her husband to take her 
maid Bilhah, by whom he has two sons. Her example 1s 
imitated by Leah, whose maid Zilpuh also presents Jacob with 
two sons in succession. Leah herself bears two more sons and 
one daughter. Afterwards Rachel becomes a mother, and calls 
her son Joseph. At this time Jacob communicates to Laban his 
desire to return to Canaan, but is persuaded to remain longer in 
his service for a certain share in Laban’s flocks. By a stratagem 
he contrives to effect such births as would favour his own 
interest (XX1X. XXx.). 

The advancement of Jacob’s property at the expense of his 
father-in-law naturally produced dissatisfaction in the latter. 
Accordingly the former resolved, under divine direction, to take 
his family and substance, and return to his native country 
without Laban’s knowledge of the arrangement. But Laban 
pursued and overtook the fugitives at mount Gilead. After an 
angry parley, which terminated in a mutual covenant of peace 
with suitable ceremonies accompanying, they parted, each for 
his own home. Why Rachel had stolen her father’s teraphim 
is not very clear. Probably she wished to flee under the pro- 
tection of the paternal houschuld gods, her motives being 
superstitious (Xxxi.). 

On his approach to the confines of Canaan, Jacob is met by 
angels at a place he calls Mahunaim. ce then sends a respectful 
message to Esau. Having learned from a deputation that his 
brother advanced towards him with a numcrous retinue, he 
was alarmed, and divided his caravan into two parts. On this 
occasion a most remarkable event occurred. A being, ap- 
parently human, wrestled with him till day-break. The patri- 
arch’s thigh wus contracted by the superhuman power of his 
opponent. At last he recognized the divinity of the being; and 
implored his blessing, which he received. His name was also 
changed from Jacob to Israel, implying that he had prevailed 
over God. As a confirmation of this fuct, it is stated that the 
Israelites still abstain from eating the flesh of the tendon con- 
nected with that part of the thigh (xxxii.). 

The meeting of the brothers follows. sau receives him most 
generously ; and at first refuses the gifts which Jacob had pre- 
pared, but at last consents to receive them. After a fraternal 
offer of ae which Jacob declines, Esau returns to mount 
Seir. Jacob travels to Succoth, crosses the Jordan, comes to 
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Shechem, and fixes his residence on a field he purchased 
XXX11l.). 

\ while Jacob was at Shechem, his only daughter Dinah was 
seduced by the son of the lord of that part of the country. Her 
brothers were indignant at the dishonour, and determined to 
avenge it; to which end the proposal of Hamor, the prince’s 
father that she should be given in marriage to Shechem, afforded 
an opportunity. To this proposal the sons of Jacob shewed 
themselves inclined ; only requiring that the Shechemites should 
be circumcised. The father and son agreed to the terms; 
and prevailed on their people also to submit tothe condition. 
But on the third day, when the inconvenience resulting from 
the operation was most distressing, Simeon and Levi fell upon 
and slew the unsuspecting people. Upon this the other sons of 
Jacob spoiled the city of Shechem ; carrying off the wives and 
children as captives. When the patriarch came to know it he 
severely remonstrated with them (xxxiv.). 

God now commands Jacob to remove to Juz, which he does 
without being pursued by the Canaanites. On arriving at this 
place he erects an altar; when he had caused all his household to 
put away whatever instruments of idolatry remained with them. 
The death and burial of Rebecca’s nurse are mentioned. Here 
too the promise of a numerous posterity, and of the land of 
Canaan, is renewed to him; his name is changed ; he sets up a 
memorial pillar with religious rites, and calls the place Bethel. 
Rachel dies on the occasion of Benjamun’s birth, and is buried 
on the way from Bethel to Ephrath. At the following station 
Reuben commits a shameful offence against his father. At last 
Jacob arrives in safety with his twelve sons at Hebron where 
his father Isaac dwells ; with whose age and burial the account 
closes (xxxv.). 

The next chapter contains a brief description of the descendants 
of Esau. His wives are first enumerated, which is succeeded by 
a notice of his sons, and of his removal from Canaan, where he 
and Jacob could not dwell together on account of their numerous 
herds of cattle, to mount Seir. Then follows a list of his sons 
and grandsons, with the Edomite tribes descended from them. 
At the same time there is a list of the tribes of the Horites, who 
also lived inSeir, and were descended from the sons and grand- 
sons of the Horite Seir. The chapter closes with two catalogues, 
the one presenting the oldest Edomite kings; the other, the 
principal places of the Edomite races (xxxvi.). 

The last part of Genesis contains the subsequent history of 
Jacob’s family till the death of Joseph (xxxvi.-xlix.). 

Joseph was the patriarch’s favourite child, whom he distin- 
guished by a peculiar attire. The jealousy of his brethren was 
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therefore excited; and two dreams which he told them increased it. 
At the age of seventeen he was sent to inquire after his brothers, 
whom he found in Dothan. On his approach they resolved at 
first to kill him ; but at Reuben’s instance he was thrown into 
@ pit; out of which he was taken by Midianite merchants pass- 
ing by, and sold into Egypt. His coat was dipped in blood, and 
with it a fraud practised on Jacob, who was led to believe that 
he had been devoured by a wild beast. In Egypt he was sold 
to Potiphar, one of the king’s officers (xxxvii.). 

The next chapter’s contents interrupt the history. They re- 
late to the conduct of Judah with respect to Tamar. He fails 
to perform his promise to her by marrying her to his son Shelah 
after her husband Er had died. This leads her to perpetrate a 
shameful deceit; which is followed by the birth of twins, of 
whom Judah is the father (xxxviii.). 

In the thirth-ninth chapter the history of Joseph is con- 
tinued. He is sold as a slave to Potiphar, captain of the king’s 
body guard, whose favour he gains; and is set over all his 
master’s concerns. But in consequence of his exposure to the 
impure solicitations of Potiphar’s wife, which he indignantly 
rejects, he is falsely accused to the husband and thrown into 
prison. Here the keeper of the prison entrusts him with the 
care of its inmates (xxxix.). 

Two of the king’s servants who are imprisoncd at this time 
have each a remarkable dream, which Joseph interprets; and 
within three days the event realises the interpretation. Two 
years after, the king himself has wonderful dreams, which the 
wise men of Egypt could not explain. On this occasion 
Joseph’s fellow-prisoner, who had been restored to his place, 
remembers the Hebrew captive and refers to him. Accordingly 
Joseph is brought forth from prison, and interprets the dreams 
of seven years of plenty, to be followed by seven ycars of 
scarcity. He also suggests to Pharaoh proper measures to be 
taken in the time of plenty for that of famine. His advice is 
followed; he is appointed gencral superintendent over Egypt ; 
and 18 married to a daughter of the priest of On, who bears him 
two sons—Manasseh and Ephraim. The predicted years of 
famine come ; and the neighbouring nations apply to Egypt for 
corn. The ten oldest sons of Jacob present ames before 
Joseph and make obeisance. He immediately recognises them, 
though they do not know him, and assumes a harsh tone: 
accuses them of being spies, and places them in custody. On 
the third day he releases them; and retaining Simeon as a 
hostage dismisses the others, commanding them to bring to him 
their youngest brother. On the way home one of them dis- 
covers his money in his sack and is terrified. Their distress is 
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increased when, having arrived at their father’s house, it is 
found that each brought his money back. Jacob is rent with 
ief, and declares that he will not send Benjamin. But the 
amine continues; and the sons refuse to return to Egypt with- 
out Benjamin. At last the father gives way, after Judah had 
become surety for Benjamin’s safety. With a small present 
and twice the sum necessary to pay for the expected corn, 
Joseph’s brethren again appear in Egypt. They are mildly 
treated, are brought to the house of the governor, and invited to 
his table, where they are arranged according to seniority. Ben- 
jamin is distinguished with superior favour. Joseph directs his 
steward to return the money as before ; and besides to put his 
own cup into Benjamin’s sack. After the men had been 
dismissed, the steward is sent in pursuit and severely expostu- 
lates with them on their ingratitude. The cup is found on 
examination in Benjamin’s sack; and in utter dismay the 
brothers return to the city. Judah offers himself and brothers 
as servants. But Joseph refuses to detain in bondage any but 
the offender himself. This is followed by the most moving 
address of Judah, who begs that he should be substituted as a 
bondsman in the place of his younger brother. After this 
inimitable appcal, Joseph can no longer contain himself and 
weeps aloud. He tells his brethren who he is; and reminds 
them that divine Providence had controlled the events of his 
life for the general good. He directs them to hasten back to 
Canaan for the purpose of bringing his father to Egypt, where 
he and all his household might settle in Goshen. As soon as 
Pharaoh heard of it he reiterates the request, and makes abundant 
provision for the journey. The brothers, dismissed by Joseph 
with a liberal present for the aged patriarch, return to Canaan. 
Jacob will not at first believe the joyful tidings, but is soon 
satisfied of the truth of his sons’ account, and resolves to go 
down to his beloved Joseph. The patriarch accordingly, with 
all his family, settles in Egypt; where he is presented by Joseph 
to Pharaoh, and receives a residence in the district of Raamses. 
There he lives seventeen years. When taken sick he is visited 
o Joseph accompanicd by his two sons Manasseh and 
phraim, who are formally adopted by the aged patriarch, and 
placed in the same rank, with the same patrimonial inheritance, 
as his own children. At the approach of death he blesses his 
sons ; and enjoins them to bury him with his father in the cave 
of Machpelah. Immediately before death Jacob is said to have 
uttered a prophetic address relating to the future circumstances. 

of his children’s posterity (xl.—xlix.). 
_ Joseph causes his father’s body to be embalmed in the Egyp- 
tian method, and lays it in the family sepulchre at Hebron; to 
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which it was attended by all the brethren and many Egyptians. 
After the decease of their father, his brothers unjustly fear his 
anger, and send a messenger to him; but he receives and treats 
them with fraternal affection. The account of Joseph’s death at 
the age of one hundred and ten years, surrounded by his family 
and avowing the same faith as his ancestors, closes the book. 
His body is also embalmed and put into a coffin (1.) 

IT. History anp ScrENCE AS BEARING UPON MytioLocy.— 
The question whether a mythus be found in Genesis is one of 
wide and far-reaching import, which should not be hastily 
determined. In approaching it the mind should be divested, 
if possible, of preconceived opinions; and left free to draw 
a right conclusion from the phenomena presented. Is every 
narrative in the book literal and real history; or must we 
assuine traditional and mythic clements? Perhaps the safest 
method of commencing the investigation is to fake some pas- 
sige which necessarily requires the mythic interpretation. 
Before doing so it should be remarked, that the word is offensive 
to many, because they attach a wrong idea to it. Identifying 
it with fiction or fable, they reject the notion of mythus with a 
feeling approaching to horror. But myth is not synonymous 
with either of these English words. In consequence of the 
a sare prejudice connected with the term in question, we 
should have gladly dispensed with the use of it, had it been 
convenient to do so; imitating in this respect the procedure of 
Ewald and Bunsen. Yet these very critics assume an idealizing 
costume, which virtually amounts to the same thing. Bunsen’s 
historical often disappears, to a great extent, in his process of 
eliminating the ideas. We sympathisc, however, in his effort to 
find some tangible basis in history, wherever it can be reasonably 
done. It is much more convenient to employ the term than 
with Kalisch to adopt circumlocutory phrases expressive of the 
samo idea; and therefore we shall abide by it, even at the 
risk of being misrepresented. ‘ A narrative,” says Von 
Bohlen, “may be recognised as mythic when it refers to a period 
in which no written records could have existed; when things 
not cognisable by the senses or beyond the reach of human 
experience are related in it as historical facts; and when these 
statements of supposed facts are interwoven with rude conce 
tions of nature and of the Deity, or when they betray through- 
out a tincture of the marvellous.”' Myths have been divided 
into philosophical, historical, and mixed, or rather pAilo- 
sophical and historical; for the latter, which are said to contain 
@ mixture of both, do not deserve to be considered a class. 


> On Gencsis, edited by James Heywood, Esq., vol. i. p. 1. 
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Historical mythi are such relations as existed and were orally 
propagated among the more cultivated nations before his- 
tory was written ; and were so adorned by tradition in the course 
of time as that the truth of events was enveloped in a veil of 
fiction, which ought to be carefully stripped off. Philosophical 
mythi again, were those very ancient opinions devised by 
human genius respecting abstruse subjects, presented in a his- 
torical form that they might be better submitted to the eyes of 
other men. The genuine history of all civilised nations 1s pre- 
ceded by a series of myths and legends, whose object 1s to trace 
the origin and exalt the carly heroes of the people.‘ Specula- 
tions on metaphysical subjects, as well as theories and reflections 
on the origin and revolutions of the universe, on the moral and 
physical constitution of the world, on the commencement and 
first development of the human race, were clothed like all the 
learning of the East, in an historical dress; and the essence of 
all these several theories, when adorned and expanded according 
to the individual conceptions of the poet, forms the proper 
mythology of a nation.’ That the Hebrew people should form 
an exception to all others in having no mythology, would be 
singular. It would be especially singular, amid the coinci- 
dences between the Biblical traditions and those of other eastern 
nations, Which are so prominent in the carly chapters of Genesis, 
to deny a mythology to the Israclites. The traditions are 
remarkably alike; why should a different mode of interpretation 
be applied to them ? Those in the Bible are ennobled and puri- 
fied by the monotheism of the people whom God chose as the 
depositaries of a higher truth. They are therefore superior to 
the parallel traditions of others. The process of creation in suc- 
cessive days, the temptation of the first human beings by the 
serpent, the forbidden tree, the loss of Paradise, the longevity of 
the patriarchs, the deluge and re-peopling of the earth, belong to 
one circle of ideas common to all the most ancient oriental peoples; 
each nation shaping them in different forms according to its 
genius and culture. The Hebrew mind has given them a higher 
moral character as well as a more practical interest. 

Let us now look at Genesis xxx1i. 24-32. 

“ And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with 
him until the breaking of the day. And when he saw that he 
prevailed not against iin he touched the hollow of his thigh ; 
and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled 
with him. And he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh: And 
he said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. And he 
said unto him, What is thy name? And he said, Jacob. And 


1 Von Bohlen, edited by Heywood, val. i. p. 6. 
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he said, thy name shall be called no more Jacob but Israel: for 
as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed, And Jacob asked him and said, Tell me, I pray 
thee, thy name. And he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost 
ask after my name? And he blessed him there. And Jacob 
called the name of the place Peniel: for I have seen God face 
to face, and my life is preserved. And as he passed over Denuel 
the sun rose upon him, and he halted upon his thigh. There- 
fore the children of Israel eat not of the sinew which shrank, 
which is upon the hollow of the thigh, unto this day : because 
he touched the hollow of Jacob’s thigh in the sinew that 
shrank.” 

It is obvious that here we have not literal history; else ideas 
totally at variance with the divine nature are promulgated. A 
man wrestles by night with Jacob. It is soon apparent, as the 
narrative proceeds, that by him who is called a man is meant 
none other than God himself. But how can the Almighty 
wrestle with a mere creature? The thing is utterly repugnant 
to reason. “This wrestling,” says Poole, ‘was rea/ and cor- 
poreal in its nature.’? If so, then God cannot have been en- 
gaged in it, since he is Spirit. Because of the insuperable diffi- 
culty it is often assumed that it was an angel who wrestled ; 
for which purpose Hosea is quoted; according to whom an angel 
bearing the commission and name of God is meant. And this 
again necessitates the hypothesis that the Son of God is intended, 
because he alone is properly called God and can give blessings, 
not a created angel. Then another assumption is ready, viz., that 
the Son of God took a human form on the occasion. But 
although the wrestling of an angel with Jacob relieves the pre- 
sent narrative of much difficulty, and has accordingly been 
adopted by many interpreters, the passage itself, to which alone 
we must luok irrespectively of Hosea, gives no intimation of an 
angel having been the being in question. The name /lohim is 
employed by the writer ; which cannot mean an angel. It never 
signifies even angels, as Gescnius has proved. Neither can the 
word denote a God-like being, as one translator has proposed. 
The name Elohim is here chosen on purpose to shew that the 
writer means to explain the words compounded with £7, viz., 
Israel and Peniel ; clse Jehovah would have been used. Assuming 
then what the narrative conveys, that the wrestling was between 
God and Jacob, is the thing to be looked upon as a fact P 
Literal history it cannet be. According to some it was only a 
lively vision which the patriarch had in a dream. The whole 
was cnacted in a vivid dream. According to others, all that is 
meant is a violent wrestling of the mind in prayer; an opinion 
entertained by Hengstenberg. The lamencss of Jacob caused 
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by the dislocation of a hip-joint does not agree well with either 
supposition. For a dream or a prayer to cause the limping of 
Jacob and the abstinence of the Israelites from eating the nervous 
ischiaticus, or rather to be the occasion of the author’s intro- - 
ducing the mention of them as if the things were mutually 
connected, is unsuitable and unlikely. If therefore the oc- 
currence can neither be resolved into @ dream nor a prayer, 
nothing remains except to regard it as a myth. The writer 
records an imaginary scene for some purpose or purposes. What 
are they’ The chict reason seems to be the glorification of the 
ancestral patriarch of the Israelites by representing him as 
worthy of contending with no less a Being than God himself, 
and so far prevailing as to extort a blessing. But this is not 
the only thing which gave rise to the fictitious narrative. 
The writer meant to account for the origin of the names Israel 
and Penuel. At the same time also he wished to explain the 
rise of a certain practice of the Israclites, who abstained from 
eating one part of animals slaughtered for food. Such appears 
to be the most probable view of the passage in question—a 
passage whose contents have no parallel in the Bible. The 
narrative is unique. It bears the impress of a stronger anthro- 
pomorphism than is elsewhere to be found. Those who are 
solicitous of adhering to the literal narration have only to carry 
a historical explanation through the entire passage, to see its 
absolute untenableness. What, for example, can be meant by 
the words, “ When God saw that he prevailed not against him 
(Jacob) ;”? or rather, as Raphall translates, that he could not pre- 
vatl, etc. ?! Is not this very strange, even on the hypothesis of 
an angel wrestling ? Why should he prove inferior in physical 
force to a mere mortal ? We know what is said in reply, “the 
angel allowed himself to seem the weaker party during the 
struggle ;’’? but this is a mere hypothesis to escape from a diffi- 
culty. Our feelings of reverence for the Divine Being, the 
omnipotent and spiritual Ruler of all, will not allow us to take 
the incident as real. 

Another passage which occurs to the mind in this connexion 
is Gen. vi. 2: “The sons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair; and they took them wives of all 
which they chose.” Here it is stated that angels visiting the 
earth, saw and cohabited with the daughters of men. It is 
almost unnecessary to prove that DTN 93 can mean nothing 


else than angels ; because this is acknowledged by all competent 
Hebrew scholars. The fruit of the cohabitation in question is 
1 See the Book of Genesis in Hcbrew and English, by De Sola, Lindenthal, 


and Raphall, p. 214. 
2 Ibid., note, 
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said to be gianés ; for this is the only probable connexion between 
the fourth verse and that which precedes. The fact of such 
intermarriages was displeasing to God, as represented in the 
’ third verse, and therefore He shortened the duration of human 
life to one hundred and twenty years. The account implies 
that great size of body and length of life are proportionately 
connected ; and therefore when giants were born man’s dura- 
tion on earth became almost immortal. But Paradise could not 
be regained in this physical way. The daring attempt to 
recover immortality must be punished by abridging the dura- 
tion of life. This narrative of the origin of giants cannot be 
taken historically and literally. It is not proper history. Much 
of it is mythical. 

The two passages just noticed lead the reader to infer, that if 
they be of the character represented, the history with which 
they are connected may be so also. They create a presumption 
in favour of that idea—a presumption strengthened by a minute 
examination of the book of Genesis. At the sume time care 
should be taken not to assume any mythical clement or elements 
except where the accounts contain what is unsuitable to the 
Divine Being, or contradictory to the reason He implanted in 
man. Besides, a pure mythus having no foundation in fact 
should be cautiously assumed. The mythic may have a histo- 
rical basis. 

As an example of a pure myth may be taken the account of 
the frustration of the building of Babylon and its tower. The 
purport of it is to account fur the separation of so many peoples, 
though they all sprung from the same origin. Instead of 
living in the unity of one great family they are strangers to one 
another. And again, the fact of the different peoples having 
such different languages must be accounted for. ‘There is also 
an etymological play on the name 723, Label. This conclusion 
is founded on the fact that the narrative contradicts history, in 
which Babylon and its tower play an important part. They 
were not ouly in existence, but occupicd a prominent place in 
ancient history. Thus the scheme was not frustrated as here 
represented. It succeeded; fur the city was built. Or if 
suddenly destroyed, it was immediately rebuilt. Hence the 
frustration of the undertaking could not have been a Divine 
judginent on the during and proud spirit which prompted it, as 
the writer represents. And it is ie irreconcilable with the 
historical tradition respecting Nimrod in x. 10, where we read 
that the beginning of his kingdom was Babylon, viz., the 
foundation of the Babylonian empire and consequently the 
building of the city are attributed to him. That the account is 
unhistorical is also confirmed by the language employed; for 
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after “the Lord came down to see the city and the tower which 
the children of men builded” (xi. 5), he says, “‘ Let us go down 
and there confound their language,” etc. (xi. 7.) The grossly 
anthropomorphic language in the fifth verse, in which the Deity 
is described as going down to see the city and tower, does not 
harmonise with the succeeding words; because after he had gone 
down, seen the city and tower and said: “ Behold the people is 
one, and they have all one language,” etc., it 1s repeated, “Go 
to, let us go down,” etc. The author did not mean to be 
understood as writing literal history. 

The introductory history of the human race which precedes 
that of the chosen theocratic people, is the part of the sacred 
history which chiefly partakes of a mythic character. The first 
eleven chapters, therefore, should be explained more or less on 
that principle. Their contents render the acceptation of their 
literal, historical reality unworthy of the Divine procedure, 
because at variance with His nature. The transition from the 
mythical to the legendary takes place at the commencement of 
the twelfth chapter, where an historical basis becomes more dis- 
tinct and enlarged. History thrusts itself much more promi- 
nently into the narrative in question, than in the first eleven 


chapters. 

We are grieved to find that some have run to great excess in 
pronouncing narratives in Genesis wholly mythical or tradi- 
tional ; expelling true history from among them by that means. 
There are sober limits to interprctation in this direction, which 
should be carefully observed. It is better to err on the side 
of the historical and literal than on that of the traditional. 
We do not know of any rule or rules to guide the expositor here. 
General principles of interpretation cannot be laid down in 
relation to it. All that can be proposed for the interpreter’s 
guidance is cautionary and prudential. The nature of the 
Supreme Being as derived from reason and revelation, a sense 
of the right and proper as determined by the voice of conscience 
in man, consistency in the narrative, its agreement with itself; 
and true history, and especially a right apprehension of the 
moral attributes of God which are ever in harmony with the 
deeper nature of humanity, will contribute to the correct sepa- 
ration of the different elements of a narrative, that they may be 
judged of as a whole. Picty, humility, and prayer are much 
needed here, by the side of acuteness and learning. 

We shall now proceed to consider the first chapter of Genesis, 
with the object of shewing its mythical character. And here 
we remark, 

First. Understood as literal history it is irreconcilable with 
geology. As this is a grave statement to which divines gene- 
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rally and even some geologists would object, we shall furnish 
the evidence on which it is foundcd. 

“The manifest entire tenor of the narrative in the first 
chapter of Genesis can only convey the idea of one grand 
creative act, of a common and simultaneous origin of the whole 
material world terrestrial and celestial, together with all its 
parts and appendages, as it now stands, accomplished in 
obedience to the Divine fiat, in a certain order and by certain 
stages, in six equal successive periods, expressly designated as 
alternations of day and night, measured and determined by an 
evening and a morning, and necessarily (from the very nature 
and object of the whole representation) of the same length as 
the succeeding seventh natural day, on which a peculiar bless- 
ing was pronounced.”! On the other hand the fundamental 
truths of geology unequivocally shew, that the existing state of 
things was evolved by successive changes out of a long series of 
antecedent stages. ‘“ The formation of the variously dispersed 
beds of diversitied materials did not occur at any one time, or 
even by any successive universal simultancous acts, but by the 
Sedu and local operation of the varied physical agencies, 
accompanied by corresponding series of changes in the forms 
and species of organised beings tenanting the earth and the 
water, each partially continuing during the rise and increase of 
the next ; some more persistent, others dying out, as new forms 
were introduced, and this in a continuous suceession from the 
earliest epochs, when none but forms now extinct prevailed, 
down to a time when those now existing began to hold a joint 
dominion ; while the period which is characterised as the most 
recent reaches to an infinitely higher antiquity than any con- 
templated by history or fable. And lastly, the origin of our 
own race, though it has (hitherto) only been traced by remains 
belonging to a comparatively very recent epoch, yet has not 
been fixed by any certain evidence to a particular date.’? A 
particular specification of the points in which matural science 
and the cosmogony in Genesis disagree may perhaps be desir- 
able to the reader. 

The first verse of Genesis is a summary account of the six 
days’ work which follows in detail. On the first creative day, 
God produced the matter of the world and caused light to arise 
out of it. Hence it is implied that the world was created only 
about six thousand years ago. But geology teaches most in- 
controvertibly, that. the world must have existed during a long 
period prior to the races of organised beings now occupying its 
surface. Thus geology and Scripture come into collision as to 
the age of the earth. 

1 Powell's Christianity without Judaism, pp. 59, 60, 9 Ibid, pp. 57, 58. 
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Secondly. The second verse obviously describes an universal 
chaos or destruction; whereas inductive science generally shews 
that there never has been such a condition. In like manner, an 
universal and sudden creation or rather evolution of the entire 
earth out of that chaos, with all organic and inorganic products 
is described in the first chapter; which is opposed to natural 
science. The latter teaches that all things have proceeded from 
age to age, through the innumcrable periods of past duration, in 
one unbroken chain of regular changes. Law, order, uni- 
formity, slowness, partiality characterise thosé changes; not 
suddenness or universality. | Universal destruction and re- 
construction—anarchy followed by order—are things unknown 
to scicnce and opposed to all its fundamental conclusions. 

~It has been thought however by some divines, that the six 
days’ work refers merely to a comparatively recent act by which 
the present state of things received its origin. For this purpose 
the narrative in Genesis is perverted in various ways; and a 
view given of the first verse very different from ours. Ac- 
cording to Drs. Smith and Hitchcock, it announces the act 
of creation at some indefinite point in past duration.’ It merely 
informs us that the first act of Deity in relation to the 
universe was the creation of the heavens and the earth out of 
nothing. If this be so, a period must have intervened between 
the first creative act and the subsequent six days’ work long 
enough to allow all the changes of mineral constitution and 
organic life which took place on the globe. However plausibly 
this view has been urged we submit that it is forbidden by the 
a language of the sacred record. The second verse of the 

rst chapter 1s connected with the first verse by the copulative 
conjunction rav; and disallows of an immense break between 
the two. Besides the chasm between the verses being un- 
natural, since it would never suggest itself to a plain reader of 
the Bible, it is inconsistent with the copulative at the beginning 
of the second verse. We are aware that Dr. P. Smith supposes 
the conjunction to mean but, thus separating the verses, or, and 
afterwards, appealing to Dathe and J. G. Rosenmiiller in favour 
of such rendering. Both however must be decidedly rejected. 
And when the same scholar writes, “ the particle may be copu- 
lative, or disjunctive, or adversative, or if may express a mere 
annexation to a former topic of discourse, the connection bemg 
only that of the subject matter or the continuation of the com- 
position ;” “This continuation forms one of the most marked 
pecularities of the Hebrew idiom, and it comprehends every 
variety of mode in which one train of sentiment may be ap- 
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pended to another,” he gives an unphilosophical and incorrect 
account of the particle; in refutation of which we may only 
refer to the Lexicons of Gesenius. J¢ is solely copulative and in 
coupling does certainly allow of some latitude ; though we cannot 
think that in the present instance it admits what Smith and 
Hitchcock assume. We do not believe that the sacred writer 
would have employed the particle had he intended to separate 
the two verses of Genesis in the manner these geologists require 
them to be divided for the sake of their gculogical phenomena. 
To such a use of rau there would be no analogy or approach 
to analogy, in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

These observations are corroborated by the fact that the 
phrase “the heavens and the carth’’ in the first verse does 
not mean fhe wuirerse, as the two scholars already mentioned 
argue, but the earth itse/f. Other examples prove this, as 
Gen. xiv. 19-22; Ex. xxi. 17, with which agrees 2 Peter 
in. 13. So Roediger in Gesenius's Thesaurus interprets it, 
unicersus mundus, the whole world; cuinciding with the 
opinion of Delitzsch and Kuobel. If any other evidence were 
required to shew the sense of the phrase in the first verse of 
Genesis, the language of the fourth commandment might be 
quoted: “ For in six days the Lord made heaven and carth, the 
sea,” ete., shewing that the six days’ work related to the earth 
and the heavens, te., the earth itself. This is corroborated by 
the second chapter of Genesis, where we read at the end of the 
six days’ work, “Thus the heavens and the earth were finished ;” 
and immediately after: “These are the generations of the 
heaven and of the earth when they were created; in the day 
that the Lord Goud made the earth and the heavens.” We have 
thus the most conclusive proof that ‘the heavens and the 
earth” cannot mean the universe in Gen.i. 1. If that be true 
the first verse docs not form a distinct proposition by itself, 
descnibing the creation of the matter of the whole universe at 
some indefinite epoch in pust eternity. On the contrary, it is 
closely connected with the second. “The heavens and the 
earth”? in Gen. i. 1, relates to the matter of the world—the 
chaotic mass introduced immediately after. Jchovah created 
at first the materials of the world, or the world in an unformed, 
unshapen state, consisting of rude materials. What he did as 
described in the first verse belonged to the first creative day ; 
which we infer from the language of Ex. xx. 11; xxxi. 7’ 
since the whole creative process was included in the six days. 
Much uscless discussion has arisen about the proper meaning of 
“"“" whether it denotes making out of nothing, t.c., creation, or 
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forming out. of pre-existent materials. The fundamental idea of 
the verb in and by itsc/f is neither the one nor the other. In 
Gen. i. 1, it was intended to convey the notion of a proper 
creation. And it is never applied to men, but always to 
God. Nor is it accompanied by the accusative of the material. 
On the whole, philology will not admit the theory of inter- 

retation which supposes an unknown period of the world’s 
fiaary to have passed in silence, when the extinct animals and 
plants found in the rocks might have lived and died. What- 
ever geologists may wish to assign as the proper exegesis of 
Gen. 1. 1, 2, we are persuaded that the sacred writer himself 
never intended to convey this meaning. Still more untenable 
is the hypothesis of Dr. P. Smith, that the narrative of the six 
days’ work is a description of a series of operations, by which 
God adjusted and finished not the carth generally, but a PORTION 
of its surface for most glorious purposes. The meaning of the 
phrase heacens and earth in the first verse determines that of the 
earth in the succeeding verses ; just as the latter serves to fix and 
strengthen the meaning of the former. Dr. Smith’s limitation 
of the term earth is sufficiently refuted by the words of the 
fourth commandment: “ For tn sie days the Lord made heaven 
and carth, the sca and all that in them is;” as well as by the 
first and fourth verses of the sccond chapter. By help of 
this untenable meaning assigned tu the word earth, viz, a 
small region of Asia, Dr. Smith gets rid of the notion of a 
chaos or state of universal destruction and anarchy described 
in the second verse. ‘This region,” says he, “ was first brought 
into a condition of superficial ruin or some kind of general dis- 
order.” Ife then proposes the conjecture that the state in ques- 
tion was produced by the subsidence of the region, the imme- 
diate cause of which was a movement of the igneous fluid mass 
below. Extreme darkness is often known to accompany such 
phenomena. With great simplicity the writer affirms that “the 
sacred record presents to us the district described as overflowed 
with water, and its atmosphere so turbid that extreme gloomi- 
ness prevailed. ‘Darkness was upon the face of the deep ;’ the 
‘waters’ mentioned just before. Both this deluge, from the 
flowing in of a sea or rivers, and the darkness would be the 
effect of an extensive subsidence.” All this is most unsatisfac- 
tory. It is an unsuccessful attempt to cramp the meaning of 
the words into the smallest possible dimension. The sense of 
the two words rendered “ without form and void” conveys far 
more than “a condition of superficial ruin,” or “some kind of 
general disorder.”” The terms properly and truly intimate a 
state of complete desolation and destruction, of anarchy and dis- 
order. And then “tho deep” is not merely what arises from 
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the influx of a sea or rivers, but @ whole deluge of waters, wide 
and devastating. The term “ darkness,” also, is far more than 
“a turbid atmosphere where extreme gloominess prevailed.” 
It must be taken in its natural acceptation of a condition 
pervaded by the absence of light, as the context shews. There 
was no light. The earth was a complete chaos, covered with 
waters dark and deep. Disorder was universal on its face. 

A fatal objection to the hypothesis advocated by the scholars 

y named, arises from the fact, that light did not exist till 
the first day, nor the sun and other luminaries till the fourth 
day; whereas the animals and plants dug from the rocks could 
not have existed without light, and could not therefure havo 
lived in the supposed long period previous to the six days. Dr. 
Hitchcock candidly says, ‘“ If it be indeed true that light was not 
called into existence till the first day, nor the sun till the fourth, 
this objection is probably insuperable.” Jlow then does he 
dispose of it? “ We may suppose,’’ says he, “that the pro- 
duction of light was only rendering it visible to the earth, over 
which darkness hitherto brooded ; not because no light was in 
existence, but because it did not shine upon the earth.’ This 
ig a mere evasion of the difficulty. Nothing can be plainer 
than that the language relates to the creation of light. By 
His almighty fiat God calls forth light from chaos, so that it 
appears a special creation of itself. It is here introduced because 
necessary for the future creative processes. 

Equally futile is it, with Chalmers and Buckland, to regard 
the sun, moon, and stars, not us created on the fourth day, but 
as only constituted or appointed at that time to be luminaries 
and serve certain purposes. Those bodies, as they think, 
existed before the fourth day, and were merely assigned 
their respective offices on it. The words of the record are 
directly opposed to this exposition: ‘And God said, Let there 
be lights in the firmament of heaven to divide the day from 
the night ; and let them be for signs, and fur scasons, and for 
days, and for years: and let them be for lights in the firma- 
ment of heaven to give light upon the earth: and it was so. 
And God made two great lights; the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the night.” The words at the 
commencement of the fourteenth verse cannot be translated 
with J. G. Rosenmiiller, Hensler, and Richers, ‘“ Let lights be 
In the firmament of heaven for dividing,” etc., i.e. “let them 
how serve to divide,” etc., but, let lights exist. The Hebrew will 
bear the latter sense alone. The commencement of the six- 
teenth verse sufficiently explains the meaning of Jet there be 
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lights, for it ig a re-statement of the same thing. “ And God 
made two great lights.” He called them into existence ; then 
the purpose for which they were called into existence is stated. 
The record plainly implies that the sun, moon, and stars were 
brought into existence on the fourth day, and light on the first 


day. 

it is not necessary to discuss other modes of reconciling the 
discrepancy between the Mosaic account and the conclusions of 
geology, because they are much more improbable. Whatever 
ingenuity may belong to them as possible methods of conciliation 
they cannot be sustained. Too little attention has been paid by 
those who have laboured to bring geology and the Mosaic cos- 
mogony into harmony, to the most natural meaning of the 
words; as the author himself wished them to be understood. It 
is not sufficient to shew that the history of the creation admits of 
a certain interpretation; it is incumbent on the reconciler to 
point out that the method of explanation he adopts is the one the 
original author most probably meant. It is not enough to say 
with itchcock, “I do not maintain that this is the most 
natural interpretation, but only that the passage will fairly 
admit it by the strict rules of exegesis,” and then to appeal to 
geology for “sufficient reason to adopt it us the correct inter- 
pretation.” It is not the true method of procedure, “ to call in 
the aid of science to ascertain the true meaning of Seripture,”’ 
unless it be first assed that the sacred authors always wrote 
what is in harmony with science. Tid they possess infallibly 
accurate information on matters of science, so that whenever 
they touch upon it, their language must coincide with whatever 
is scientifically exact, or with physical truth? By assuming 
their scientific accuracy in the first instance, and taking that 
hypothesis mto the region of pure exegesis, the whole question 
is preyudged. In that case we cannot institute an inquiry into 
the extent and character of their knowledge on natural subjects ; 
because such inquiry can only be conducted on purely philo- 
logical ground. In other words, we can know whether infallible 
ispiration extended to their notices of natural phenomena only 
by what they wrote in relution to such phenomena. First prove 
that the sacred writers possessed accurate knowledge on all 
scientific matters, and then one may appeal to geology or any 
other science, for the true meaning of Scripture. Science should 
not be summoned in aid of exegesis, till it be demonstrated that 
the writers themselves were accurately acquainted with science 
as far as they speak of it. “I am forming,” says Dr. Smith, 
“no hypothesis in geology; I only plead that the ground is 
clear.” But wo submit that the ground is not clear. Philology 

’ Scripture and Geology, Supplementary Notes, p. 531. 
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will not fairly allow it to be so. The sacred writer meant to 
describe the six days’ work of creation, and to include the opera- 
tion mentioned in the first verse of Genesis tn the first day’s 
work. There is no room for an interval of time of immense 
duration between the first and second verses. The plain nar- 
rative forbids it. In this view of the meaning we are glad to 
be able to have the full concurrence of the first Hebraists of the 
day, of Ewald, Hupteld, Roediger, Knobel, and Delitasch. 

Are geology therefore and the Mosaic cosmogony at variance P 
To this question we are compelled to say that all the evidence is 
to that effect. In consequence of the disagreement of the nar- 
rative respecting creation and geology we are forced to believe 
that literal and true history is not in the first chapter. 

In arriving at the conclusion that they are irreconcilable, 
divine revelation is neither weakened nor impugned ; for those 
who have been most anxious to bring Seripture and geology into 
accordance are obliged to admit in essence the sane thing. Thus 
Drs. Smith and Hitchcock, who have laboured so much to har- 
monise the two, dwell largely on the fact that descriptions of 
natural things are ‘adapted to the very erroneous notions which 
prevailed in the earliest ages of society, and among the common 
people.” “ Natural phenomena are described as they appear to 
the common eye, and not in their real nature; or, in the 
language of Rosenmiiller, the Neriptures speak ‘according to 
optical, and not physical truth.’ They make no effort to correct 
even the grosscst errors on these subjects, that then prevailed.” 
If therefore the sacred authors write imcorrectly on scientific 
subjects; if they used the current lunguage and shared the 
current notions of their age, what cause is there fur expecting an 
agreement between their account of natural phenomena and the 
present state of physical science? =Why make laboured at- 
tempts to reconcile Scripture and geology, if the sacred writers 

k of natural objects agreeably to the knowledge of the age 
in which they lived? Dr. Smith expressly says, that “it never 
entered into the purpose of revelation to teach men geographical 
facts, or any other kind of physical knowledge:” why then 
should he labour to make it teach modern physics; or at least to 
square it with the advanced state of qatar science 2 Two sup- 
positions only are possible. One is that the authors of Scripture 
did not possess such an inspiration us raised them above the 
knowledge of physical objects current in their own time. The 
second is, that though so far inspired as to be able to write with 
accuracy on such points, they were directed not to do so, out of 
accommodation to the erroncous conceptions of their day. God 
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either Jed or permitted them to adapt their descriptions to the 
very erroneous notions then entertained, in order that the 
might be understood. Jt makes no important difference aahichi 
supposition be adopted ; they amount trtually to the same thing. 
The latter appears to us the more objectionable of the two, 
because it represents the Deity as adapting himself, through his 
immediate agents, not only to the imperfect, but positecely er- 
roneous, conceptions of by-gone ages. It will be said in reply, 
by such as use Dr. Smith’s argument, “If it-was not un- 
worthy of God to permit himself to be described in terms in- 
finitely beneath Him, much more may it be regarded as consis- 
tent with His word that its references to natural objects should 
comport with the knowledge of the age in which they were 
delivered.”! The argument however 1s illogical. The cases 
are not analogous, and therefore the reasoning is invalid. In 
relation to descriptions of the Deity, it is unavoidable that He 
should be spoken of in terms infinitely beneath Him, because 
borrowed from human affections. To be at all intelligible, 
the sacred writers were compelled to use some anthropomorphic 
expressions respecting the Supreme Being. This holds good 
even under the Christian dispensation, with all its spirituality 
and universal adaptation. But there is no such necessity in 
relation to natural objects. They might have been described in 
exact terms for all time. It is true that they would probably 
not have been understood by the contemporaries of the writers ; 
but they might hare been understood by them, and ecould be 
understood by succeeding ages. The difference between the 
cases is, thut the adaptation in language was unavoidable in the 
one case, nof in the other. Zhe like necessity did not exist m 
both. Hence we are inclined to believe that the sacred writers 
had no correct knowledge of scientific objects. 

Thirdly. In another place we have shown that there afte two 
different accounts of creation presenting considerable diversity, 
and even contradictory in one or two points. This leads to 
the inference that neither the one nor the other was meant to be 
regarded as literal and true history. If an editor put both 
together, one succeeding the other and different from it, it is 
clear that he did not look upon either as the true historical 
account. Neither should ze. 

Fourthly. Judged by modern natural science, the cosmogony 
given by the writer is from a very limited point of view. The ea 
1s looked upon as the proper tcorld, and all clse in the universe as 
& mere appendage to it. Heaven is a solid concave in which the 
stars are fixed; water is above it; rain comes down thence; 
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and the heavenly bodies are appointed for signs. At every 
creative act God employs his word; he speaks to the things 
created, contemplates the productions to which he has given 
existence, rejoices over them, and rests on the seventh day. The 
writer assumes that the world was created and brought into its 
present condition by a rapid series of successive acts tantamount 
to one great act of creation, bringing all within the space of six 
days because he was familiar with the Hebrew week. His 
theory of creation is imperfect and unsatisfactory, being founded 
on very limited knowledge and arranged on an artificial plan. 
Some however have thought that it shows considerable in- 
sight into nature, because science confirms it on various points. 
Those who take the davs as epochs generally attach import- 
ance to this idea. Thus Hugh Miller identities the palaeozoie, 
secondary, and tertiary formations of gevlogv with the days or 
epochs of plants, reptiles, and mammals. But there is no phy- 
sical discontinuity between the geological formations mentioned ; 
which the narrative viewed as corresponding to the geological 
series evidently implies. Animals are found along with plants 
in the earliest deposits which have remained unfused. Indeed 
animal life, as far as geological phenomena enable us to ascer- 
tain, is more abundant than vegetable life in the very oldest 
strata. To make the harmony of the Mosaic and geological 
records complete, Miller is obliged to have recourse to the salient 
points in the assumed lengthened periods, which would have 
most powerfully arrested a human eye. Hence he takes the 
middle periods of the palacozoic, secondary, and tertiary divi- 
sions, leaving out of view their carlicr and later ages. This is 
arbitrary. The harmony between the record and geological 
science is essentially marred by the circumstance that plants 
were few and small in the earlier period of the palaeozoie divi- 
sion; and that the division generally possessed corals, crusta- 
ceans, molluscs, fishes, and reptiles; or, to speak scientifically, 
Brachiopoda, Gasteropoda, Zoophyta, Dinyaria, Cephalopoda, 
Echinodermata, Crustacea, Monomyaria.!. The record plainly 
implies that plants alone existed on the third day ; that vege- 
tables preceeded animuls, and were not contemporary with them ; 
that reptiles both of sea and land were uot created till the fifth. 
The living creatures of the fifth day were wholly unknown to 
the third. Each day wus distinguished by its peculiar cxist- 
ences; which existences were not continued or gradually de- 
veloped from one to another. Such is the plain tenor of the 
record; whereas geology shows continutty und succession, the 
living things of the palacozoic division passing over into the 
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secondary, and no interruption existing between the divisions in 
relation to their ‘products or possessions. 

We need scarcely say, in opposition to the hypothesis noticed, 
that the creation-days are nothing but common days. The original 
record, not merely by mentioning evening and morning with 
each, but in its whole conformation which 1s adapted to the 
ordinary week and sabbath, excludes the sense of epochs. No 

Hebrew scholar can hold any other opinion about the term 
day, than that it means the usuat Jewish day of twenty-four 
hours. Some pertinent remarks in favour of this explanation 
are made by Richers.! 

It has also been thought that nature has been improved from 
the moment of the origin of life, the ditferent cdasses of animals 
being gradually developed from the imperfect to the more com- 
plete. But if such development be found in the narrative, 
geology scarcely confirms it. ‘The opinion is, if taken gener- 
ally, one of the least certain of all the general notions now 
current, because of a radical defect in the reasoning. This 
defect consists in assuming into one induction the terrestrial and 
the murine races of animals.”? Yet there is a general sort of 
development in the description as a whole, which geology may 
be said to corroborate. A general correspondence between Scrip- 
ture and geology may be fairly admitted. We are far, however, 
from allowing the extensive agreement assumed by many, espe- 
cially by Miller and Piatk 

The great lesson taught by the present cosmogony to fuith is, 
that God is the creator of all things, which he made good and 
well-ordered. An infinite intelligent Being brought into exist- 
ence and urranged the material world at first, puttmg in opera- 
tion natural laws which regulate and control all changes. 

Fifthly. We believe that the narrative has a mythie charac- 
ter, and may be favourably compared with the cosmogonies of 
other ancicnt nations; the Etrurian most resembling it. It is 
an old pre-Mosaic tradition, which originated independently of 
the Bible, and shews traces of an age when the Semites 
were more nearly connected with other races. The main 
features of it may be seen in the old religions, sueh as the 
Indian and Persian. Thus we tind a chaotic watery mass, the 
separation and urrangement of its parts, the production of light, 
a succession of creative acts, and the creation of man last or 
last but one, in the Etrurian, Indian, Persian and other systems 
of religion. The Hebrew mind is not expressed in the essentials 
of this very ancient history of creation. It is not peculiar to 
the Hebrews as far as the gradations which form its distinctive 
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characteristic are concerned. It cannot therefore be termed a 
pure Semite cosmogony ; for it reaches up to ‘a primitive age 
when the Semites were closely associated with other cultivated 
peoples. Eight works of creation are specified in it, three of them 
relating to chaos, viz., the production of light, the upheaving of the 
half of the watery mass to form the visible heavens, the collecting 
of the other half into great reservoirs or seas; and tive others, belong- 
ing to the production of living things in the world thus furnished 
with light and arranged, viz., the vegetable tribes, the heavenly 
bodies, aquatic animals and winged fowl, the various classes of 
animals, and man. This history of creation comprising eight 
successive works, has a new form in the buok of Genesis. Ilav- 
ing passed over to the Hebrews from a high antiquity, it re- 
ceived the impress of a religion above heathenism, and there- 
fore a peculiar conformation. The Mosaic conception of the 
week and its cluse the sabbath blended with it, giving it the 
present idiosvneracy. The writer wished to attach the in- 
stitution of the sabbath to creation, because it is a symbol of 
creation. Of course this could not have been done till after the 
sabbath and the week had received their holy significance in 
Mosaism. Then was the human observance of the sabbath re- 
commended by the example of God at creation. The original 
history is thus moulded intu a shape suited to the religion of 
Moses. The work of eight days is identified with that of six 
days by putting the third creative act with the fourth, and the 
seventh with the eighth, and assigning one day to the two 
together. Thus the whole work is completed in six days. The 
Elohist has also made the Deity express his satisfaction with 
the work of his hands seven tines. Thus the Hebrew mind is 
but partially expressed in this first cosmogony, whose outline 
may be traced in other old religions. The second history of erea- 
tion, as given in the second chapter of Genesis, is a Hebrew 
myth embodying the deepest thinking of the national mind ; 
but the first belongs substantially to a hoary antiquity, and was 
more developed than it appears in the book of Genesis. Yet 
the original type can be discerned in the brief outline preserved ; 
notwithstanding the superadded Mosaic clement. One pro- 
minent difficulty has been left, which might have been removed 
had the Hebrew writer been more philosophical, viz., the erea- 
tion of the heavenly bedics on the fourth day after light had 
existed before. Lut he was not concerned ubout difficulties of 
this nature. 

If these sentiments be just, we may sec how vain are the 
efforts of modern theologians to find or make a harmony between 
science and the first chapter of Genesis. The first cosmogon 
(that in the first chapter) is essentially a poem, containing, as is 
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probable, some gorms of science. Imagination prevails over 
reflection in it. Neither it nor the second narrative of creation 
should be judged from a scientific pot of view. Why do not 
dogmatic theologians attempt to show a similar harmony be- 
tween the Indian histories of creation in the Puranas where the 
views of the philosophical schools are presented and modern 
science, to that which they search for here? Both contain sub- 
lime truths in religion; though the Genesis-account has purer 
ones and better—truths which must be implicitly received be- 
cause God speaks in them to man. The writers thought less 
of devising a scientific system than of establishing the funda- 
mental principle that God is the creator of all. 

Bunsen! has endeavoured to shew, by a cemparison of Bero- 
sus’s account, that the Scripture n¥rrative is essentially a Chal- 
dean history of creation. Abraham, as he supposes, got it 
among the Chaldecs, and handed it down to posterity stripped 
of mythological deposits aud poctical ornaments. But the cos- 
mogonics of the Indians and Persians are rather nearer to it 
than the Chaldean. And it appears to us contrary to the nar- 
rative itself to regard it as both devoid of the mythological 
clement, and divested of poctical ornaments. If Abraham be 
thought to have purified and simplified this tradition, as the 
critic supposes, we cannot believe that he purged it to the extent 
imagined. To our apprehension it has still mythie and poetical 
ingredients. We do not object to calling it in one sense Atstort- 
eal, though in another it is pAilosophical; but it 1s then a histori- 
cal myth or tradition. Nor is there any advantage in Bunsen’s 
opposition to the term myth, while he virtually allows the cos- 
mogony to possess costume or dress, such as the days. The general 
Semitic mind reflecting upon the creation of the world, expressed 
itself in various ways, among various races. Here we have a 
cosmogony exalted above others by its simplicity, purity, and 
general correspondence with the facts of nature ; but yet by no 
means divested of the childishness of u primitive age. It 1s not 
history. It is a eee myth stripped of much that is 
improper and mythological by the consciousness of the divine in 
Abraham ; yet still retaining part of its pre-Abrahamic and 
heathen character. 

We need not enter into any refutation of the view recently 
proposed by Challis for reconciling science with the first and 
second chapters of Genesis.?_ It is sufficient to state, that he takes 
the Greek version to be an inspired and authoritative edition of 
the Hebrew; and interprets the Scriptural account in Genesis i. 
ag & communication of the plan of creation originally framed in 
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the mind of the Creator, not a narrative of facts. It is prolep- 
tical. The order of the creations in Scripture is reconciled with 
geology on the supposition that it is the order of the maximum 
generations of the different kinds of organisations. The first 
narrative (i.-ii. 5) contains a scheme of creation formed in the 
divine mind antecedently to the visible unfolding; but the 
second speaks of continuous physical action which took place in 
course of time. This is pure hypothesis violating right prin- 
ciples of interpretation. The writer seems ignorant of the alpha- 
bet of sacred criticism when he affirms that the ipsissima verba 
of the Septuagint text are of importance; that its deviations 
are made scientifically trom the Hebrew ; and that the account 
in the first chapter ‘claims to be divine revelation—to be a 
communication from the Npirit of the Creator himself.” He 
errs in taking the days as Jong periods, and in imagining that 
when existence was given to light on the first day, the earth 
became self-Juminous. The whole essay is refrogressive in tone 
and character. The author appears to hold that the Holy Spirit 
himself trrote the first chapter (in the Greek version, we sup- 
pose) ; and that no element of human composition is in it. Criti- 
cism has advanced beyond this puerile stage; on which we ure 
sorry to sce a scientific man gravely taking his stand. 

VII. Inrerrretarion or THE Recorp or May’s Farr.—The 
narrative contained in the third chapter of Genesis gives an 
account of the origin of evil in the world. Whether it 1s. to 
be taken as a symbolical representation involving historical 
truth, or as a literal history of things which took place as they 
are related, is a point on which opinions are divided. It is not 
one of essential moment; provided the fact of evil and suffering 
be regarded as the prominent doctrine taught. 

1. Much may be said in favour of the literal truth of the nar- 
rative regarded as history. Accordingly, Holden advances argue 
ments which may appear weak when taken singly, but have the 
semblance of aah together. Thus he argues that the literal 
sense 18 always to be received unless solid grounds appear to the 
contrary ; that if the sacred author had intended it us a figurative 
representation of the introduction of sin into the world, some 
intimation to this effect would have been communicated ; that as 
the book of Genesis contains a work evidently historical, the 
whole must be supposed to be a narration of facts, or of what 
the author believed to be facts, till it is shown that a part is 
fabulous or mythological ; that if Genesis be un inspired work, 
its historical truth may be considered the necessary COSC UCNCE 5 
that the nature and scope of the book strongly militate against 
the notion of ullegorising the narrative ; that it is incredible that 
the author would abruptly break the thread of literal history 
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after writing the words of Gen. i. 27, involving both that fact 
and the events which followed in succession in mythological 
obscurity ; that no sufficient motive can be conceived for a dark, 
mysterious, parabolical record of the fall; and that the literal 
truth of the history of the fall is proved by its still existing 
effects. In like manner, the various traditions respecting the 
fall preserved in Pagan and idolatrous countries, are adduced in 
favour of the literal interpretation; together with the genergl 
belief of the ancient J nash church. Many passages too in the 
Old Testament books are supposed to contain allusions to the 
fall, us Job xii. 16; xx. 4-7; xxxi. 33. In allusion to Paradise 
we find frequent mention of the garden ¢f the Lord, as in Isaiah 
hi. 3; Ezek. xxvii. 13; xxxi. 9; xxxvi. 35; Joel i. 3; of the 
tree of life, as in Prov. iii. 18; xi. 30; xiii. 12; xv. 4; Rev. i. 
73 xxii. 2; of the serpent, in Isaiah Ixv. 25; Micah vu. 17; 
while hereditary depravity is found in Gen. vi. 5; vu. 21; 
2 Chron. vi. 36; Job. xiv. 4; xv. 14; xxv. 4; Psalm hl. 5; 
lai. 3; exliti. 2; Prov. xxii. 15; Eccles. vii. 29; Isaiah xlviii. 
8. Again, if the creation and marriage of our first parents were 
designed to show forth symbolically the mystical union of our 
Lord and his church, the peculiar circumstances related of that 
creation and marriage must be literally true; because types 
must have their foundation in matters of fact. The typical 
character of Adam also attests the reality of some particulars 
in the history. Again, if the Creator actually made the decla- 
ration contained in the expressions quoted in Matthew xix. 5, 
that part of the account to which they relate, that is, the for- 
mation of Eve out of one of Adam ’s ribs, and their union in 
marriave, must be literally true. If it be argued that the words 
were not spoken by the Deity but by Adam, the result is the 
same ; for Adam must have uttered them under a divine impulse ; 
and if he were inspired, the history must be true. And sup- 
posing them to be the words of Moses, the result will not be 
different. Besides, if the obedience of the second Adam was a 
fact, so was the disobedience of the first Adam; according to the 
reasoning of the apostle in Rom. y. 12-19. Having thus esta- 
blished the truth of one part of the Pentateuchal record, we 
may thence infer the literal truth of the whole. In like man- 
ner, the reasoning of the apostle in 1 Cor. xi. 8, 9, would 
be fallacious, if the Mosaic account of Eve’s formation were not 
a literal fact. The same sacred writer declares, in 2 Cor. xi. 3, 
that Eve was seduced, and by the means of a serpent, which 
confirms the record in Genesis. In 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 
a ea grounds his direction to women to be silent in the 
churches, on the Mosaic history of her creation.? | 
1 Dissertation on the Fall of Man, p. 219, et seqq. 
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Such are the chief arguments adduced and expanded by 
Holden with the view of establishing his proposition that the 
account of the fall should be understood in its plain and literal 
sense. We cannot enter into a detailed examination of them 
singly, else it might be shewn that they are vulnerable. The 
inquirer will perceive, that not a few of them assume that 
the fact of the fall is denied by those who object to the literal 

ptation of the narrative. But this is by no means the case. 
uch as advocate a mythus, parable, or allegory need not, and 
some of them do not reject the fact of the fall. Besides, the 
allegorical and mythical are not distinguished by the critic in 
these his reasonings in favour of the literal sense. He also 
builds on the inspiration of the New Testament writers certain 
things which may be questioned, making no allowance for the 
principle of accommodation they sometimes employed. In short, 
the arguments adduced require sifting. They are loosely con- 
s‘ructed, and sometimes entirely unsound. If we understand 
aright the authors who reject the literal sense, they do not deny 
the fact of the fall. The mythic interpretation docs not compel 
the resolution of the narrative into bascless fiction ; nor does the 
allegorical necessarily subvert all traces of a foundation contain- 
ing elements of true history. The narrative as mythical may 
contain a germ of truth. 

2. Another method of interpreting the history is the allegorical. 
By this is meant ‘‘that latent and more refined way of deliver- 
ing truth, under the dress of fiction or fable, which was practised 
chiefly in ancient times, and by the sages of the Eastern world.”! 
Philo advocated this sort of explanation. According to him 
Paradise represents the governing part of the soul; the tree of 
life, piety towards God; the tree of knowledge, understanding 
or prudence ; the serpent, pleasure by which our first parents 
were beguiled ; the river which watered the garden denotes virtue 
in general ; and the four streams into which it was divided, the 
four cardinal virtucs, prudence, fortitude, temperance, and 
justice. It is doubtful whether Josephus held the same prin- 
ciples to any great extent; that he partly believed them may be 
inferred from his own statement in the preface to his Jewish 
Antiquities. The allegorical method was adopted by Origen 
and some others of the fathers; while in modcrn times it has not 
been without adherents, the most prominent of whom are Dr. 
Conyers Middleton, 8S. T. Coleridge,? and Dr. Donaldson.’ 

We cannot approve of this allegorical interpretation. It im- 


1 Middleton, Essay on the Allegorical and Literal Interpretation of the Creation 
and Fall of Man, p. 124. 
: Aide sta Reflection, p. 241, et seqq. (Ed. Burlington, 1840.) 
ashar, 
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plies that a fictitious clothing is deliberately thrown over truth for 
the purpose of concealing it. The record itself contains no hint 
of such a purpose. Its simplicity is repugnant to allegory. 
“This mode of interpreting the passage,” says Knapp, “ was 
resorted to mercly for the sake of avoiding certain difficulties, 
some of which seem to arise from the great simplicity of this 
narrative, and others from the great dissimilarity in the man- 
ner of thought and expression from that which is found in this 
cultivated and refined age. The interpreters of this passage 
thought it necessary, therefore, to make the writer say some- 
thing of higher import and more philosophical than is contained 
in the simple words; and proceeded, with regard to Moses, very 
much as the later Grecian interpreters did with regard to 
Homer.””! 

But while disinclined to the allegorical explanation, we do 
not coincide with the reasoning of Horsley, who contends that 
either the whole is an allegory or the whole literal history. 
Even were there no alternative between these two interpreta- 
tions, the validity of the argument urged on behalf of the one 
or the other exclusively is questionable. When Horsley reasons 
in a categorical and imposing manner like the following, he will 
deceive none but the unrefiecting: ‘‘ No writer of true history 
would mix plain matter of fact with allegory in one continued 
narrative, without any intimation of a transition from the one 
to the other. If therefore any part of this narrative be matter 
of fact, no part is allegorical. On the other hand, if any part 
be allegorical no part is naked matter of fact: and the conse- 
quence of this will be that every thing in every part of the 
whole narrative must be allegorical. If the formation of the 
woman out of the man be allegory, the woman must be 
an allegorical woman. The man therefore must be an alle- 
gorical man; for of such a man only the allegorical woman 
will be a mect companion. If the man is allegorical, his 
paradise will be an allegorical garden; the trees that grew 
in it allegorical trees; the rivers that watered it allegorical 
rivers; and thus we may ascend to the very beginning of the 
creation and conclude at last that the heavens are allegosioal 
heavens, and the earth an allegorical earth. Thus the whole 
history of the creation will be an allegory, of which the real 
subject is not disclosed; and in this absurdity the scheme of 
allegorising ends.’’? 

e principle here assumed will not be allowed by the candid 
expositor. It is quite possible for allegory to exist in the part of 
@ narrative and not in the whole. Necessity sometimes requires 


1 Theology, translated by Woods, p. 237. ? Bib. Crit., vol. i p. 9. 
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a resort to it. If the intermixture of the literal and figurative 
without any intimation be usual in Scripture; if the language 
of parable be interrupted by literal expressions; uniformity of 
interpretation should not be demanded in regard to allegory. 
Thus in the allegory of the vine contained in the cightieth 
Psalm, we read in the sixteenth verse, ‘it is burned with fire ; 
it is cut down; they perish at the rebuke of thy countenance,” 
where a literal clause is appended to the tigurative representation. 
So also in the ninth chapter of the Book of Judges, Jotham’s 
address must be explained as parabolical in part and literal in 

rt. Wherever the literal sense involves what 1s inconsistent 
with the character of God or with reason—where it contraclicte 
another part of scripture or implies an absurdity—necessity de- 
mands the application of the parabolical. Some parts of the 
history of the fall and creation may be narrated in language 
partly allegorical. If it can be shown that there is an absolute 
necessity for it, the allegorical should be applied. 

But, though Horsley'’s reasoning be built on a mere assump- 
tion, difficulties lic in the way of an allegorical interpretation, 
which demand its rejection. It appears to us, that the method of 
explanation advocated by Origen and others is hable to serious 
sf apace It would be better to take the account as partly 

egorical and partly literal. Fewer ditliculties would then 
appear. 

3. A third way of explaining the narrative is that which has 
been termed the mythical, assuming either that the history is 
enwrapped in a veil of fable and is only true in part, or that 
it consists of certain philosophical conjectures thrown into 
the historical form without describing what really happened. 
Most critics who have adopted the mythical interpretation look 
upon the description of creation und the fall as pilosophical 
mythi or philosophemes not Aisforical mythi, /e., as ancient 
opinions devised by human genius and presented in a historical 
form that they might be more palpable to the apprehension of 
others. Perhaps it will be best to state some circumstances 
adverse to the literal acceptation, us introductory to a favourable 
view of the mythic. Here we proceed upon an undoubted prin- 
ciple of interpretation, viz., that every part of Scripture must be 
explained in such a manner as is consistent with right reason 
and the known attributes of the Deity. Just conceptions of the 
Supreme Being should precede and regulate the method of expo- 
sition. 

(a) The earth is divided into Eden, the garden in Eden where 
the first human beings dwelt, and the land of Nod in which 
those expelled from Eden’s garden wander. A river divides 
Eden and the garden, and thence becomes four rivers—Pison, 
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Gihon, Tigris, and Euphrates. Two Edens are elsewhere men- 
tioned in the Bible; yet the present can be identified with 
neither. This is intimated by the very punctuation which the 
Musoretes give to Eden in Genesis. (See Amos i, 5 and Ezek. 
xxvii, 23). In all ages men have been ignorant of its situation. 
Yet if we understand as litcral history its being strictly guarded 
by cherubim and a flaming sword the implication is that it was 
still accessible to man after Adam’s expulsion. The first man 
was not far removed from it after being driven out; and his 
descendants must have been planted and settled or all sides of it. 
There is not however the slightest record of it in the history of 
those antediluvian ages. ILence the difficulty of conceiving that 
it existed in a particular part of the world. The multitude of 
hypotheses, savs Munk,! relative to the topography of Eden— 
hypotheses always very arbitrary, which have led to no result, is 
the best proof that the garden is a creation of the imagination, 
and belongs to the mythic geography of the ancient Kast. A 
certain locality indeed was indistinctly identified with Eden, 
and therefore the historical element is not wholly wanting. 
Although we find the Semites in Armenia, when the first know- 
ledge of their movements appears, that country can scarcely 
have been their cradle. The Semite race had reminiscences of 
an anterior geography indistinctly floating among them—a 
geography which lost its early signification to them. Two of 
the primitive names of the rivers were altered by the Hebrew 
redactor of Genesis, into others better known; for the Tigris 
and Kuphrates hardly belong to the same geographical system 
as the Pison and the Gihon. The region which best satisfies 
the condition of these early chapters is that of the Imaus; where 
the inductions of Burnout, Lassen, and A. von Humboldt place 
the cradle of the Aryan race. There alone can it be said, with 
some degree of probability, that four rivers proceed from the 
same source, the Indus, Helmund, Oxus, and Jaxartes. The 
Pison appears identical with the Indus in its upper course. 
The land of Havilah is the region of higher India, where are 
gold, precious stones, and bdellium. It is associated with 
phir, which certainly denotes a region not far from the mouth 
of the Indus. The Gihon is the Oxus, which still bears the same 
name (Jihoun); and Cush is a vague word, denoting a distant 
country indefinitely. Thus the tradition was changed, after it 
had passed from the East to the Hebrews, among whom it got 
another aspect and colouring. The Indian tradition was, that 
four streams flowed into all parts of the world out of the one 
original water, or the holy Meru. 


1 Palestine, p. 428, 
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If this view be probable, the Pison cannot be the Phasis of 
Colchis, nor the Gihon the Araxes of Cush (the Cossaeans or 
Medes, in a wider sense). The four rivers are not historical and 
poerep ce ; as Reland and many later scholars have maintained. 

t sounds plausibly to start with the two well-known ones, the 
Tigris and Euphrates; and then to look for two other historical 
ones, the Phasis and Araxes; but various features of the des- 
cription do not agree with Armenia: for example, the bdellium, 
onyx, and gold; and Cain’s wandering to the land of Nod, 
which was east of Eden. In giving the word Nod as the name 
of a country, the writer may have had a vague knowledge of a 
country easticard of Eden, Hanod or Hind ; the name of which 
was connected with the banishment of Cain, by a slight change 
of the term. Neither does the account of the cherubim, placed 
at the east of the garden, agree well with Reland’s view, revived 
as it has been by Von Lengerke, Kurtz, and Bunsen. 

Another opinion from which we dissent is, that while the 
Tigris and Euphrates are the well-known rivers of Armenia, 
the Gihon and Pison are the Nile and Indus respectively. Thus 
rivers were taken to complete mythically the analogy to the 
upper Asiatic tradition. This is the opinion of Tuch,'! whom 

isch? follows. It is unlikely that a Hebrew writer would 
have connected the Nile with three rivers of Asia; and therefore 
we cannot agree with Josephus, Volnev, Gesenius, and Tuch, in 
identifying Gihon with that river. 

(6) The planting of the garden in Eden by God, like an hus- 
bandman ; the wonderful properties attributed to the two trees 
prominently set forth by the narrator; the human method in 
which the Almighty is described as walking about in the cool of 
the evening in the garden, and as entertaining jealousy of the 
aspiring man (iil. 5, 8, 22) ; the serpent speaking and the nature of 
its punishment ; the circumstance of the first pair hearing the voice 
(rustling) of the Lord God in the garden, and of the Almighty 
calling to Adam in his hiding place among the trees, together 
with the cherubim placed at the cast of the garden, and the 
flaming sword to prevent access to it or “keep the way of the 
tree of life,’ are adverse to a literal acceptation. According] 
we find Origen writing in this strain: “ Who so silly as to thin 
that God, hike an husbandman, planted a garden, and in it a real 
tree of life to be tasted by corporeal teeth; or that the know- 
ledge of good and ill was to be acquired by eating the fruit of 
another tree?”? And as to God’s walking in that garden, and 
Adam’s hiding himself from him among the trees he says—‘ no 
man can doubt that these things are to be taken figuratively 


1 Kommentar ueber die Genesis, p. 75, et seqq. 
? Commentary on Genegis, p. 92, et seqq, 
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and not literally, to denote certain mysteries or .recondite 
senses.’ ! 

(c) Tothe tree of life is assigned the property of stren 5 
the power of physical life and rendering it indestructible. The 
first man should become immortal by eating the fruit of a certain 
tree. Surely this is at least highly improbable. We admit that 
Omnipotence may have endowed a particular tree with the virtue of 
conferring immortality ; but it is most unlikely. Besides, admit- 
ting the possibility, it has been pertinently asked, how the effects 
of tho tree of life could be extended to Adam’s posterity in every 

art of the world? ILow could they everywhere partake of its 
fruit ? It is easy to say with Holden, that “we ought not to be 
staggered, should it be beyond our ability to discover how the 
effects of the tree could be extended to Adam’s posterity ;”® and 
perhaps we should not be over-curious in the matter; but the 
difficulty is one that wild suggest itself to a reflecting mind. 
According to the narrative, God imparted such a power to the 
tree of life as he could neither recal nor alter, since he expelled 
Adam from Paradise, lest the latter should cat of it and live for 
ever (ii. 21, 22). The words in ii. 21, 22, imply that man was 
created mortal at first, and that he would have become immortal 
by partaking of the tree of life. They also involve the idea that 
Elohim was jealous lest the first pair, after they had attained to 
one divine prerogative—the knowledge of good and evil—should 
arrive at another such prerogutive—viz., immortality. Elohim 
therefore sent them forth from the garden, and appointed guards 
to prevent access to it. It is true that the present meaning 
of the text is thought to be erroneous by those who hold 
the literal view of the narrative; but their assumed explana- 
tions are unnatural. Thus when the sense is elicited, ‘‘ Behold 
the man has attempted to become us one of us, to know good 
and evil; and now, lest he put forth his hand, and attempt 
to take of the tree of life, ix the vain expectation of living for 
ever, he shall be expelled from Paradise: therefore the Lord 
God sent him forth from the garden of Eden;” the words 
are grievously misinterpreted. It 1s wholly incorrect to say 
with Mucdonald, “the language determines nothing as to the 
possibility or impossibility of such a result; it only expresses 
@ purpose which might be aimed at.’’3 If words have a natural 
sense, those of the sacred writer do mean the possibility of the 
thing aimed at. The Hebrew will not fairly bear the assumed 
interpretation. Still more untenable, because absurd, is Mac- 
donaid’s interpretation of the clause—the man is become as one of 


us, ie, “he e by redemption like God, for he was re- 
! Philooalia, cap. i. pp. 12, 13. 2 Dissertation on the F . 76, 
* Creation and the Fai, p. 471. eae 
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newed in. the spirit of his mind!” Nor is Preston’s translation 
more consonant with the Hebrew original than those we have 
quoted,—‘ The man was at first like one of us—spiritual beings 
—capable to distinguish between right and wrong; but now 
that he has chosen the evil, and eaten of the forbidden fruit, it 
is not to be permitted that he put forth his hand, and take of the 
tree of life too as well as of the forbidden fruit, and eat and 
live for ever.””! Equally incorrect is another sense, according to 
which the passage is understood ironically—* Behold the result 
of the serpent’s promise. The man, forsooth, is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil; and now, lest with equal success, he 
put forth his hand and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and 
buoy himself up with the vain hope that, by so doing he shall 
live for ever, he shall be expelled from Paradise. Therefore the 
Lord God sent him forth from the garden of Eden.” We may 
affirm that any interpretation of the passage, which represents 
Adam and Eve as expelled from the garden for some other reason 
than that lest by eating of the tree of lite they should become 
immortal, is directly contrary to the plain meaning of the origi- 
nal words. Hence the Deity is supposed to have invested the 
tree with a virtue which he could neither recal nor alter. 

(d) In like manner, the property ascribed to the tree of know- 
ledge partakes of the marvellous and improbable. It is sup- 
posed capable of awakening and increasing spiritual power—of 
imparting higher knowledge. The perception of good and evi, 
right and wrong, is represented as the effect of its fruit. It may 
well be asked therefure, how could a little fruit) communicate 
moral insight, or awaken the conscience to a sense of the 
difference between good and evil’ Here again, by means of 
other interprctations than the only natural one, an uttempt is 
made to uphold the literality of the narrative. Some suppose 
that the tree was so called from the event; man, by eating of its 
fruit, having made a sad experiment of the difference between 
the good in his state of innocence, and the evil of the condition 
which followed his transgression. But Vitringa has refuted this 
hypothesis, arguing among other things very justly, that “ to 
know good and evil,” in the language of Scripture, is to undere 
stand the nature of good and evil or right and wrong, not to 
experience it. Surely the Almighty would hardly style it the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil from an event which introduced 
nothing but sin and misery into the world. Others suppose, 
that the tree was so called because it was a test of good and 
evil, by which our first parents were tried whether they would 
be good or bad. Here again Vitringa has done good service 


) Phraseological Notcs on the Hebrew text of the Book of Genesia, p. 24, 
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by refuting the proposed hypothesis.! As surely as the tree of 
life possessed the property of lengthening natural life; so surely 
had the second tree the virtue within itself of imparting a moral 
aie aed of right and wrong. As soon as one comes to have 
a full perception of evil—when he has the capacity of noting 
the evil and improper wherever it presents itself, he knows good 
and evil in the sense here intended. Such efficacy is ascribed to 
the tree—an efficacy which at once lifts children and childish 
men from their infantine state of mental development to that of 
ripe self-knowledge of evil. - 

(e) The account of the cherubim and the fiery sword does not 
comport with the literal sense. Surely God’s simple command 
was sufficient to prevent the re-entrance of the banished pair into 

radise, without an angelic guard and flaming sword. And 
How can such a guard be thought necessary when the garden of 
Eden most probably luy under the curse as well as the whole 
earth ? Here the cherubim have an employment assigned them 
of which no notice occurs elsewhere. In other parts of Scripture 
they appear as supporters of the divine throne. The writer 
deviates therefore from the prevalent view of the cherubim. 
It is unnecessury to allude particularly to the different methods 
of explaining the verse in which the cherubim and fiery sword 
are mentioned so as to obviate the objection to the hteral sense 
founded upon it. The dreams of Hutchinsonian writers about 
the cherubim may be seen in Parkhurst and others of the same 
school. The cherubic figures can only be compared with the 
fabulous griffins, which are represented by various writers as 
guarding gold in the northern parts of wAsia; especially as the 
term cherub has no Semitic etymology, but belongs to the same 
root as the Greck ypuy, griffin, viz., gribh, Pers. In any case a 
literal guard is unprobable. 

(f) The creation of the woman from a rib in the side of the 
man presents another obstacle in the wav of the literal explana- 
tion. Adam’s male posterity are not deficient in that part of 
their bodily organisation; and therefore he himself could not 
have been so after a rib was taken from him. What the writer 
wishes to shew, is the companionship of the woman to the man. 
She is dependent on the man, and ut the same time his attend-~ 
ant, helpmate, and associate. 

In connexion with this argument may be mentioned the sen- 
tence on Eve. The pain of conception is represented as the conse- 
quence of her transgression. But she must hare pain in childbirth 
rom her physical constitution. The existing effects of parturition 
suggested the words of the sentence passed upon her. All that 


1 Observationes Sacrac, Lib. iv. cap. xii. § 4, et seqq. 
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Holden can say against this amounts to nothing. He thinks it 
not tmpossible that had the woman continued in a state of inno- 
cence, she might have experienced no pain in conception ; and that 
some alteration, sufficient to produce existing effects, might hace 
taken place in the structure of her body. It is also suggested 
that God might originally fashion her to suit a fallen state. 
Assumptions like these need no refutation. 

(g) In the ninetcenth and twenticth verses of the second 
chapter, it is related that the beasts of the field and fowls of the 
air were brought to Adam to receive names. ee he 
named all tame and wild mammualia, together with the fowls of 
the air. Zoologists however tell us that this is impossible, 
because animals are exclusively adapted to the respective regions 
they inhabit. It is contrary to their nature to be assembled 
in one place. Of course a miracle could at once cause the thing 
to be done; but even the advocates of the literal sense are averse 
to call in the aid of the miraculous in this instance. By tmpos- 
sible we mean zoologically so, in conformity with the natural 
habits and instincts of anunals. 

In answer to this argument it is said that only @ number of 
the newly-created animals were brought together. .4// were not 
brought. Holden also thinks, that only those are meant which 
were within the precincts of the garden of Eden, and that they 
came at successive times to receive names.! This is contrary to 
the plain view of the narrative. “ And out of the ground the 
Lord God formed every beast of the field and erery fowl of the 
air, and brought them unto Adam to sce what he would call 
them: and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof.’? As surely us the statement is to the 
effect that God created all the beusts of the field and the fowls 
of the air, so surely did Adam give naines to all that were ercated. 
If he only named some, it must be consistently maintained 
that he created some. He named as many as arc said to have 
been created. The account is wholly opposed to the idea, that 
only the animals within the precincts of the garden of Eden were 
included ; for the cxpressions, “every beast of the ficld, and 
every fowl of the air,” are too plain to be restricted. And as to 
the successice naming, there is no hint of it in the aceount. It 
is an arbitrary assumption. It will thus be seen that we coin- 
cide with Bochart? and the ancient expositors, in interpreting 
the narrative in the most extensive sensc; though that ccle- 
brated writer failed to shew the possibility of the whole 
animated creation being assembled. 

(A) Without at present discussing the entire question re- 


' Dissertation on the Fall, pp. 99, 100. Hicrozoicon, Part I., Lib. i., cap. ix. 
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specting the serpent, we shall merely deduce from it an argu- 
ment against the literal acceptation, on the supposition that the 
brute serpent was concerned in the first temptation. The punish- 
ment inflicted, whether the animal was merely the instrument of 
the devil, or led to the transgression by eating of the fruit in 
obedience to its native instincts, cannot be reconciled with eternal 
justice. Why should an unoffending animal suffer ? 

In answer to this, IIolden refers to the sovereignty of God, 
who has a right to dispose of all his creatures as he pleases. 
That is not in point, because the question is, Would the Almighty 
punish an innocent animal? Is it consistent with his justice 
and goodness to do so? We believe not. The same writer 
questions whether the serpent’s sentence can be regarded as a 
real punishment. Surely punishment is intended when we read, 
“because thou hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, 
and above every beast of the ficld; upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and dust shalt thou cat, all the days of thy life,” ete. It 
is absurd to lay down, as Holden does, a definition of punish, 
te. to inflict misery, and then argue that the serpent has no 
pain or misery, because punish often means to inflict with loss If 
a being is deprived of what it had before, it is so far punished. 
When it is farther argued that important benefits resulted from 
the vengeance exercised upon the serpent, the point in dispute 
is evaded. 

An easier way of escaping from the difficulty is that appa- 
rently adopted by Leland,” followed by Macdonald,? in which it is 
supposed that the curse was only and properly directed against 
Satan, who actuated the creature called the serpent. Thus the 
animal serpent is excluded trom all direct participation in the 
punishment denounced. It is easy to sce that if a real serpent 
were employed in the transaction by an intelligent agent, both are 
included in the punishment. This is plain from the terms of 
the cursé, which cannot, without arbitrarincss, be limited to Satan 
himself. They are not only accommodated to the condition of 
the creature actuated by Satan but are excessively metaphorical 
on the hypothesis of the exclusion of the literal serpent from 
punishment. Indeed they include it; without which they seem 
unsuitable to a being simply spiritual, 

(¢) Other particulars serve to strengthen the impression which 
the preceding evidences of waliterality are fitted to make on 
the mind of the reader, such as, the Lord God making coats of 
skins and clothing the first pair. ‘There is no occasion for 
denying, with the gencrality of commentators, that the coats of 


1 Dissortation on the Fall, chap. ii. sec. 6. 
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skin were made immediately or directly by God . . . . 
The garments were God’s gifts—God’s contrivance.” Such is 
the language of Macdonald. We should not like to have Ars 
conception of the Deity. The cursing of the unoffending earth, 
and making the act of eating a little fruit from a tree to be 
visited with so severe a penalty point towards the same conclu- 
sion. We know that in the act of cating the fruit was involved the 
crime of disobedience to God, which justly deserves severe punish- 
ment; but to make abstinence from the fruit of a tree the test 
of obedience to the divine will, scarcely accords with the known 
character of Deity. In view of the entire narrative of the in- 
troduction of evil, with which that of creation is so closely 
connected that both must be interpreted in the same manner, 
the patient reader of the Bible will perhaps come to the conclu- 
sion, that the things to which we have called his attention are 
unfavourable to a literal acceptation. Repeated study of the 
account will probably incline him to some other mode of inter- 
pretation. Such a reader, however, will not dogmatise. 

Before proceeding to indicate the conclusion to which we come, 
it may be desirable to consider zrho or what is meant by “the 
serpent,” in the third chapter. There are three leading views. 

1. Some, as Horsley, suppose that the devil or Satan was the 
only agent in the temptation. According to this view, the ser- 
pent is a symbolical name for the devil. The going upon the 
belly and eating of the dust in the malediction, are figura- 
tive expressions describing in images taken from the life of the 
common serpent a state of degradation and perpetual mortifica- 
tion of appetite to which the deceiver is condemned. The 
serpent is selected to represent the devil on account of his pro- 
verbial cunning and the very general antipathy with which 
mankind regard this class of animals. When he holds commu- 
nication with the woman and induces her to disobey the divine 
will, the description is necessarily figurative, in conformity 
with the nature of a created spirit. 

However plausible this hypothesis, it is inconsistent with the 
record itself. Thus it dves not agree with ii. 1, “the serpent 
was more subtle than any beast of the field,’ which will not 
bear Horsley’s forced paraphrase—“ a certain serpent was cun- 
ning beyond any beast of the field, whether of the serpent or of 
any other kind.” Nothing else is intimated than that the ser- 
pent itself was one of the beasts of the field. In like manner, 
ii. 14 is adverse; where the punishment plainly refers to a 
literal serpent. ‘Going upon the belly” cannot be frittered 
away into the sense of “ abject degradation,” whatcver meaning 
be attributed to eating duat. 

2. Others think that a real serpent is spoken of in the narra- 
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tive, no other agent being meant as a tempter. This opinion is 
held by Abarbanel, Dathe, Herder, Tuch, Knobel, and most Ger- 
man critics in recent times. It is favoured by the fact, that the 
seduccr is never mentioned by any other name than the serpent ; 
nor is any intimation given that another being is intended 
under that symbolical appellation or lurked under the serpentine 
form. The thoughts that arose in Eve’s mind are represented, 
agreeably to the genius of orientalism, under the figure of a 
conversation. They are pictorially set forth in the form of a 
dialogue. In carly ages it was usual to represent the lower 
animals speaking. The terms of the curse agree with this view, 
because they recognise the serpent alone. The sced of the woman 
2.¢., mankind shall bruise the deadly part and so kill the. 
serpent tribe ; while the animal shall bite and injure-the least 
mortal part of the human body, the heel. We hold, therefore, 
that the writer thought of nothing else than a serpent; though 
later readers cither introduced Satan besides, or identified the 
serpent ith Satan. 

In opposition to this it has been said, that the expressions in 
the text imply as plainly as words can do, a real conversation 
between Eve and the serpent. This is mere assertion. With 
greater plausibility it has been stated by way of refutation that 
in the Persian myth, which presents more resemblance to the He- 
brew narrative than the Greek, Tibetan or Indian ones, the 
evil principle Ahriman causes the first man to be tempted ; for 
which purpose he comes to earth in the form of a serpent. 
Jewish tradition speaks of the devil as the tempter. Accord- 
ingly the Book of Wisdom says, “through envy of the devil 
came death into the world” (i. 24). The Targum of Jonathan 
(on Gen. iii. 6) has, “and the woman saw Samimael the angel 
of death and was afraid.” In Rev. xu. 9, the great dragon, 
that old serpent, is synonymous with the devil and Satan. 
The same epithets are applied in Rev. xx. 2. In like manner 
in John vin. 44, the devil is called a “murderer from the 
beginning,” with reference to his agency in tempting the first 
pair to sin, and so introducing death. The christian fathers, as 
is natural, take the same view of the tempter. 

These considerations are by no means decisive. Later Jewish 
views of the temptation must not be taken as a guide in ascertain- 
ing the historical interpretation of a passage in their ancient 
books. The New Testament writers partook of various Jewish 
ideas current in their time. The record itself speaks of nothing 
but a serpent, who must cither be taken historically or mytho- 
logically, according to the character of the entire narrative. 

3. A third view regards the devil as the ee agent 
who employed the serpent as his instrument for effecting his 
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purpose. The brute serpent reasons and speaks because it is 
the organ of an evil spirit; and the sentence of condemnation 
refers to both. This hypothesis satisfies some requisitions of 
the case. But it is not free from objection. According to it 
the devil has the power of working miracles. It is very doubt- 
ful whether any created spirit in the universe possesses natural 
powers adequate to produce miraculous results. To our own 
mind the miraculous character of the transaction is an insuper- 
able objection. Supposing Satan to have had the power of 
working miracles, is it probable that the Deity would allow hin 
to exert it for the purpose of ruining man’ Is it likely that 
the great enemy of God, filled with envy at the happiness of 
our first parents and contriving a plan to destroy it and so mar 
the beaufy of the divine workmanship and introduce disarrange- 
ment into the newly made world, would be permitted to abuse 
one of God’s good creatures by making it his instrument in the 
destruction of the father of the human race ¥ If he was able to 
effect a series of miracles in order to ruin the lord of this lower 
world, made in the image of God, would he be allowed to put 
them into operation te the manner stated, abusing the body of an 
innocent animal for the purpose of destroying the master-work 
of God’s hands’ We beheve not. The divine goodness 1s 
adverse to it. All the attributes of his nature, as well as his 
known conduct in relation to man, forbid it. | Besides, when 
the Jehovist wrote, Satan was not conceived of by the Jews as a 
being independent of Jehovah and possessing a power to do 
evil of himself. He was not so thought of till near the cap- 
tivity, when the conception of him was developed under 
Eastern Asiatic influences. At the time the book of Job was 
written he still belonged to the council of the Almighty ; and 
was so far from being the independent head of a host of other 
evil spirits, that he required the express permission of the Deity 
to put Job to the trial. It would therefure be inconsistent atk 
the proper period of the Jchovist, to suppose that he represented 
Satan as the principal agent in tempting Eve. 

It is unnecessary to notice the unseriptural assertion of 
Horsley that the “tempter assumed, perhaps by necessity, the 
form of the serpent, being permitted to assume no better than 
that of a mean reptile.” Since the Almighty had before pro- 
nounced all his creatures good, the idea of incanness in any 
before the fall must be rejected. 

From this survey of the leading views of the serpent who was 
active in the temptation it will appear, that the only admissible 
one requires a mythical character in the narrative. The tra- 
dition was a national mythus. 

Let us now recur to tho interpretation of the entire nar- 
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rative. Various arguments were adduced against the literal 
explanation. The nature of the serpent, the manner in which 
he is said to have procecded, the dialogue between him and Eve, 
the sentence pronounced, militate against that mode of inter- 
pretation. The speaking of the serpent must ever be a strange 
thing in literal history. Indeed it is too like the ancient fable 
of inferior animals having been endowed with reason and speech 
te be accepted as history. What then is the most probable 
explanation of the account given of the temptation and fall of 
man? If it be neither an allegory nor a literal history, what is 
it? Constrained as we are to reject both hypotheses, what 
reply can be given to the question, Ilow should the narrative 
be regarded ? 

The mythic hypothesis ‘a some form is the only one that com- 
mends itself to the reflective mind. Before proceeding more 
particularly to speak of it, two or three observations must be 
premised. 

1. Kither from misapprehension or ignorance of its nature, 
it has been regarded as hostile to the Bible. Thus one of 
whom better things might have been expected writes: “We 
could not consistently adopt it unless we went with them (the 
German antisupernaturalists) to the infidel length of denying 
any positive revelation.” It is meorrect to say by implication 
that none but antisupernaturalists adopt the hypothesis in 
question. Some supernaturalists do so. As to the conszst- 
ency of denying any positive revelation if this hypothesis be 
held, we are unable to perceive it. Consistency does not de- 
mand the conclusion. If it did, the hypothesis should be repu- 
diated. With equal truth might it be suid, that the allegorical 
view 1s hostile to the idea of a positive revelation, as denying 
the literal history of the account. Yet “we have the assurance 
of Bishop Tlorsley, that the Church of England does not 
demand the literal understanding of the document contained 
in the second (from verse 8) and third chapters of Genesis as a 
point of faith, or regard a ditlerent interpretation as affecting 
the orthodoxy of the interpreter.’” 

2 From ignorance it has also been said that the mythical 
view “is incompatible with every idea of divine inspiration.” 
If by inspiration be meant infallible knoieledge, the assertion 
may be truce. But the thing so called was a spiritual apprehen- 
sion on the part of the sacred writers which admitted of many 
degrees—some persons being more highly inspired than others. 
If their knowledge of divine things was graduated, they could 
not be infallible. 


- 1 Smith's Scripture and Geology, p. 196, third edition. 
* Coleridge's Aids to Reflection, p. 241. 
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3. “ We have in a speech and the epistles of the apostle Paul, 
references to this very initial part of the book of Genesis, in 
such expressions as seem to imply the Azstorical sense, and can, 
by no fair means of interpretation or of analogical argument, 
be made compatible with a mythic character (Acts xiv. 15, 
2 Cor. iv. 6).”! 

This argument is weak and inadeqate. Even if it were 
apposite, which it is manifestly not, we could not allow the 
apostle’s interpretation of the early part of Genesis to be neces- 
sarily and unquestionably the true one. Modes of interpretation 
current among the Jews had some influence on apostolical ideas 
and argumentation. The advocates of the literal interpretation 
cannot fairly and consistently adhere to it. They are compelled 
to have recourse to figure, to restriction of the plain gram- 
matical meaning of the text, and to gratuitous miracles. stl 
reject the mythical explanation and resort to methods whic 
are no better. Sometimes they affirm, ‘we have not under- 
taken to decide that the hteral sense is in all cases the only 
true, or the most currect one. Weare disposed rather to admit, 
that in those things which transcend altogether the limits of 
human knowledge, and which lie bevond the reach of the tests 
that may be applied to other subjects of inquiry from the 
collateral light of history and philosophy, there is often room for 
amore mystic sense,”? ete. Sometimes they say that the proper 
and sole reference of inspiration is to religious subjects, and if that 
be rejected affirm the inevitable conclusion, ‘that we must 
impute error to the Spirit of God.’ Yet withal the literal 
truth of the Mosaic cosmogony is contended for, as well as its 
agreement with geology. Sometimes they assert that “the 
Scripture does use language, even concerning the highest and 
most awful of objects, God and Ilis perfections and operations, 
which we dare not say is lifrradly true, or that it is according 
to the reality of the things spoken of,”! and yet reject the idea 
of myths. At other times they speak of “ explaining language 
by stripping off the figurative covering, and drawing forth the 
simple truth, which ye then express in some kind of abstract 
phrase metaphysically more accurate; and yet speak most 
strongly against myth. Sometimes again they affirm, that the 
“ Author of revelation spoke to mankind in such language as 
they were accustomed to use, such as they could most readily 
understand,” while forced to admit that it is scientifically 
inaccurate. Surely it is better to adopt the mythical explanation 


1 Smith’s Scripture and Geology, p. 523, third edition. 
3 Hoare's Veracity of Genesis, pp. 270, 271. 
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than attribute error to the Almighty ; as is reaily done by those 
well-meaning christians who hold that He spoke in condescen- 
sion to the ideas of illiterate men. In our view, it is in- 
consistent with all proper notions of His character to hold 
that He spoke in any other way than that which is strictly 
true and correct. And after all, Dr. Smith’s “stripping off 
the figurative covering and drawing forth the simple truth,” 
is not very far from a process equivalent to the mythic ex- 
planation. 

The preceding observations will help to prepare the way for 
what follows, as well as to indicate that form of the mythic 
hypothesis which we submit to the reader’s notice. In ac- 
cordance with the teaching of the New Testament, we must 
find in the narrative such truths only as accord with right ideas 
of the Deity, with the moral character of man, with the in- 
dubitable declarations of pure reason, and the word of God 
generally. " 

The myth is a philosophical not a historical one, in which a 
reflecting Israclite sets forth his views of the origin of evil. 
The narrative was not intended to teach, as is often supposed, 
the origin of man’s universal sinfulness, but that of evil gene- 
rally in the world. The author’s object was not to trace the rise 
of moral corruption and its transition from one man to all his 
posterity. Oriyinal? sin, as it is called, hardly appears as a doc- 
trine in the Old Testament. The nearest approach to it there is in 
the fifty-first Psalm. Mauch less do we meet with the unputation 
of the guilt of Adam’s sin to his posterity mm the Jewish canonical 
Scriptures. The writer of Gen. 1. intended to explain the 
origin of suffering, toil, and death in the world. This he deduces 
from the violation of God’s law respecting the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. Transgrcessing a divine pro- 
hibition, the man passed from a state of innocent unconscious- 
ness of evil to one of higher development, but at the same time 
of self-will and conscivus pride in his mental and moral rela- 
tions. Thus while the philosophical Israelite sets forth his 
views of the origin of evil, he also shows man’s advancement 
from simple innocence to conscious freedom and responsibility. 
The original state in which he is described is not one of holiness 
and perfection in knowledge. It is rather that of indifference 
to good or evil. In the language of Paul, Adam was a lving 
soul or natural man. He was of the carth, earthy ; not mvevpa- 
Tixos but wuyixos. He was a man with a soul (uy) not with 
a spirit (wvevpa). No part of Scripture intimates that the 

rimitive condition of the human race was one of holiness. 
any indced have thought that the divine image in which man 
is said to have been created consisted of holiness, either wholly 
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or in part. Thus we read in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith: “Ged created man in his own image, in knowledge, 
righteousness and holiness, with dominion over the creatures.’ 
In like manner, Lutheran theology explains the image of per- 
fect holiness and wisdom. In proof of this, Coloss. ii. 10 and 
Ephes. iv. 24 are adduced. But here it is assumed without 
proof, as Julius Mueller has well remarked,! that the new crea- 
tion by redemption is essentially nothing else than a restoration 
of the condition in which Adam was before the fall. One thing 
is certain, viz., that the image of God was not lost by the fall, 
for it is still assumed as remaining (Gen. ix. 6, and Psalm vi. 
6). It appears to us that the image consisted in the con- 
sciousness of God in man—the divine spirit communicated 
to him. 

Some may perhaps regard it as doubtful whether the main 
idea of the myth lies in the endeavour to set forth the origin 
of evil in the world or the mental advancement of man—bhis 
transition from a state of nature to that of spirit, in which he 
resembles beings of a purely spiritual nature and even God 
himself. The former appears to us the more probable view. 
But it implies the latter. Man is impelled to obtai the know- 
ledge of good and evil. He aspires to such knowledge, and 
takes the step to acquire it. In other words, scope is given to his 
nature; and in the development of his moral consciousness he 
becomes manly and noble, emerging from the sphere in which 
he resembles the lower animals to that in which he clearly dis- 
cerns good and evil. But in doing this, he transgresses the will 
of God. Zhe manner in which his moral powers unfold them- 
selves is evil. He exceeds the boundary fixed by God and 
therefore sins. Thus a transition from the primeval age of 
childish simplicity to one marked by toil and trouble is de- 
scribed along with elevation to moral freedom and independence. 
In its present form, the myth was intended to shew the origin 
of misery in the world, by presenting it undcr the more general 
aspect of man’s advancement to freedom from the childishness 
of nature. In emerging out of this original condition he 
was greatly elevated; for the discernment of good and evil 
lifted him at once to the sphere of spiritual reflectiveness ; but 
while making the step, he disobeyed the Creator. It was a step 
at once downwards and upwards. Innocence was lost, but the 
possibility of spirituality attained. Such appears to be the 
essence of the myth. It is superfluous to observe, that the 
problem of the origin of evil is not sulved. Neither was the 
mythus invented by the Jehovist but taken from the national 
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traditions. Its first form proceeded from a philosophical He- 
brew ; and its present shape may be somewhat different from the 
primitive one, 

It will be seen that we do not assent to the opinion of Tho- 
luck! and Jul. Mueller®, that the myth is historical. Though 
clothed in a historical garb it is a philosopheme. By bringing 
it into the Jehovist’s later period of reflection, we do not intro- 
duce any variance between its nature and the ancient character 
of the language and style, as Mueller imagined. Nor is it any 
valid objection, that the deep, meditative piety of an Israelite, 
exercising his imagination on the holy traditions of the first 
parents of the race, would not have dared to represent his own 
imaginings as history ; because the reflecting Israelite merely 
clothed them in the dress of history. He did not represent them 
as history. 

If this interpretation be correct, we have in the beautiful 
garden furnished with all manner of trees, the prohibition to 
eat the fruit of certain trees, the license to partake freely of all 
except such as are forbidden ; in the nakedness of the first pair, 
their sense of shane after disobeying the divine prohibition, the 
dialogue between the tempter and the woman and other out- 
ward circumstances nothing more than symbolcal narrative, or 
the form in which truths are clothed. The mind of Eve 
suggested that she should give scope to her own will; and 
Adam followed. Before the transgression, both were in a state 
of childish simplicity—their intellectual and moral powers dor- 
mant; after it, those powers received a wonderful expansion. 
Their awakened faculties in the act of being enlarged made 
them like to God in one point of view, and separated them from 
Him in another, because the temptation which a higher know- 
ledge brought with it prevailed. 

IV. CatnirE AND SETHITE GENEALOGIES IN THE FourTH 
AND Firrn Cuaprers.—The mythic view of the first three 
chapters of Genesis is corroborated by the succeeding narrative ; 
for it is apparent that the fourth chapter, giving an account of 
Cain, originally stood in a very different connection from that in 
which it has been put here, and presupposes a different theory of 
the origination of mankind. It belonged to a tradition of another 
form and extent. The fourteenth verse of it presupposes the 
existence of other human beings beside the first-born of the 
first man. Jabal, the last of Cain’s posterity is said to be the 
originator of nomad life (iv. 20); whereas Abel was @ keeper of 
sheep (verse 2). Surely it is strange that a descendant of Cain 


' Die Lehre von der Siinde und vom Versdhner, Dritte Beilage, p. 214, et seqg. 
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the tiller of the ground, should be represented as the originator 
of that kind of life to which the pious posterity of Seth were 
addicted. At first the genealogical theory had no connection 
with Cain and Abel. If so it cannot be historical. 

The genealogy in the fifth chapter may be called the Sethite ; 
that in the fourth (verses seventeen and eighteen), the Cainite. 
They are parallel accounts resolvable into one and the same 
genealogy ; as Buttmann first showed.! The Cainite table con- 
tains apparently but seven generations; the Sethite has ten; 
yet the former assigning three sons to Lamech has the names 
of ten antediluvian patriarchs. From the coincidence of several 
names in the two, as Enoch, Lamech, Irad and Jared, Cain and 
Canaan, Methusael and Methuselah, Mahalaleel and Mehujael, 
we infer that the same names furnished the basis of both lists. 
The older of the two or that in the fifth chapter, which refers 
to the West and is Elohistic, seems to us the Sethite. But 
when in process of time the Hebrews obtained a knowledge of 
the eastern Asiatics, they too were derived from Adam through 
Cain. Out of the older Sethite table names were taken and 
transferred to the later Cainite table. The differences of the 
two are apparent. The Sethite one intimates that Seth was the 
first-born of Adam (v. 3, 4); the Cainite represents him as the 
third son (iv. 25). The former presupposes the eating of flesh 
in the time of Adam; the latter intimates that it began with 
Noah (ix. 3). As usual, therefore, the Elohist and Jehovist give 
different representations. Bunsen has tried to shew the identity 
of the two in a peculiar way, thinking that the Jehovist one is 
the older.? Both are certainly forms of a tradition relating to the 
primeval age of the world; but whether the Seth of the one be 
the old Semitic name of God is doubtful. Adam and Enoch 
are obviously the same. Ewald conjectures that Seth is iden- 
tical with Cain ; and that the four express nothing but man and 
child, father and son, old humanity and young.’ This is very 
ae It is more likely that Lamech and Enoch were 
ooked upon as demigods in the more ancient form of the myth. 
The names must not be taken as those of individuals. They 
refer to races, periods of humanity, demigods; or express ideas 
which were no longer apprehended rightly. Contused and 
fragmentary reminiscences of distant times make up a part of 
them. When the traditions embodied in the two genealogies 
became unintelligible, they were thrown together. Thus Cain 
and Abel are merely representatives of humanity in a state 
of sin—of the two primary modes of life, husbandry and 
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nomadism. The myth bodies forth the idea that a very 
ancient people dwelt in the East, among whom early civi- 
lisation prevailed, but who could not prejudice the nobility 
of the Western Asiatics because the latter possessed pecu- 
har rights from God. The ground-tilling people, living far 
‘in the East, were separated from the nomads, and under 
the divine curse. The essence of the myth is the flight 
and divine outlawry of Cain, intimating the impassable separa- 
tion and distinction of peoples personifying the privileged 
and unprivileged of God—the Western Asiatics and a remote 
eastern race. The ideas of those among whom the myth 
was entertained respecting the superiority of nomadic life 
are obvious. The narrative has no historical consistency in 
itself; though it has sufficient points of connection with the pre- 
ceding account of Adam’s fall. The second genealogy however 
is attached to the posterity of Seth, without knowing anything 
of Cain and Abel, and shews a different writer—the Elohist. 

After the deluge, the traditions are more real. There the 
genealogies are made up for the most part of the names of 
countries, such as Canaan, Aram, Arphaxad; of mountains, 
as Mash, Riphath; or of towns, as Serug and Sidon. Some 
words too denoting events occur, as Peleg. It is usual to 
regard tribes as individuals, and to group them in artificial 
families. Thus to say that Heber is the son of Arphaxad means 
that the tribe came from the country of Arphaxad.! 

V. Loneevity or THE ANTEDILUVIANS. — The extraordin- 
ary longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs should be ex- 
plained on the same principle as the account of the fall, and 
in conformity with the character of the whole narrative in the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis. As it forms part of a 
mythical history, it should be regarded as mythical. Analogous 
ideas of longevity appear among other oriental nations. Thus 
among the Hindoos, the life of man is supposed to have de- 
creased in the four periods of the world, from four hundred to 
three hundred, two hundred, and one hundred years. To take 
the ages literally, is to run contrary to the known laws of 
physiology : and to introduce a miracle in support of the literal 
is arbitrary. Here commentators have often laboured in vain. 
They have perplexed themselves to no purpose by idle attempts 
to uphold the longevity as purely historical—a thing simply 
impossible. Even Whately supposes the influence of the tree of 
life to have caused longevity ; whereas the words in which the 
exclusion of Adam from Paradise is related, shew that neither 
the first man nor any of his posterity partook of it. 


1 See Renan’s Histoire des Langues Semitiques, p. 28, 
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VI. Antiquiry or Man.—We may remark on the present oc- 
casion once for all, that the Bible chronology generally cannot 
be regarded as historically correct. Sometimes geological evi- 
dence shews this. Thus there is sufficient evidence to shew 
that the human race has existed much longer than the Bible 
represents. Instead of its having commenced four or five 
thousand years before our era; twenty thousand would accord 
better with the testimony. Baron Bunsen cannot be far from 
the mark when he supposes it to be so. Such antiquity of the 
human race is demanded by geological evidence derived from 
deposits of mud mixed with human remains in river deltas, 
where a regularity of deposition can be shewn to have taken 
place. The careful experiments of Mr. Leonard Horner in the 
delta of the Nile, have placed this in a clear and satisfactory 
light, proving that men having a certain amount of civilization 
lived in that region upwards of thirteen thousand years ago 
at the least.! Evidence to the same effect has also been derived 
from caverns in which human remains or implements of human 
art have been discovered mixed up with bones of animals lon 
since extinct and covered by other deposits. M. Boucher 
de Perthes, Falconer, Prestwich and others, have brought to 
light interesting fragments from the caves of France, Sicily, and 
England.” Proof has also been derived from gravel beds whose 
geological age is ascertained, and where the remains of man are 
also imbedded with those of other animals; as Prestwich, M. 
Buteux, and M. Hebert, have pointed out. In consequence of 
the accumulated evidence thus obtained, the chronology of the 
Hebrew Bible in relation to man’s duration on the globe must 
be placed in the same category with its natural history or 
astronomy. Certainty does not attach toit. It is no part of a 
divine revelation properly so called; but may be freely can- 
vassed,’ like any other subject of human research. 

VII. Tue Detuce.—Itis hardly necessary to enter upon a formal 
discussion of the subject of the deluge described in the sixth and 
following chapters of Genesis. Much has been written on the one 
hand to shew that it was wneversa/; on the other that it was partzal. 
A previous question relates to the hestorical or mythical character of 
the narrative. The former view has been justly abandoned by all 
good critics, who see at once that the difficulties connected with it 
are insuperable ; such as the existence of the vegetable kingdom 
after the flood had continued for a year; the gathering together 
of all the animals, with their appropriate food, from the entire 

1 Philosophical Transactions for 1855 and 1858, pp. 105, 53. 

2 Antiquites ccltiques et antediluviennes, 2 vols., 8vo., 1847 and 1857, Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society for May 26, 1859. 


3 See the National Neview for April, 1860, article second; and Prof, Ansted’s 
Geological Gossip, chapters x. and xi. 
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surface of the earth by Noah; the continuance of rain over the 
earth forty days and forty nights; such an overflow of the sea 
as covered the tops of the highest mountains to the depths of 
fifteen cubits; the safe navigation of the ark over the billows 
without rudder, keel, or sails; the insufficiency of air and light 
—only one small aperture in the huge vessel affording both to 
the thousands of living creatures within; and that too not 
having been opened for 190 days. It is impossible to give any 
rationul explanation of these and other particulars in the nar- 
rative,.on the assumption of its historical accuracy. The whole 
is mythical, embodying the old IIebrew belicf in the retributive 
punishment of sin. And every reader is struck with its poetical 
character. It is in fact a grand poem, whose colouring is 
simple and childlike. What gave rise to the mythus, was the 
yearly inundations which happen in most countries. The legend, 
as it stands in the Bible, bears the marks of a country like 
Mesopotamia, where the Tigris and Kuphrates overflow their 
banks at certain periods of the year and cause a great flood 
deluging the country. The scene of the legendary flood, 
as depicted in the popular belief of the Hebrews, was not 
Canaan, but the land whence their forefathers were supposed 
to come. 

We shall not trace the legends of a deluge, which are found 
among most nations of antiquity and resemble one another, 
more or less, in their peculiar features. Some of them were 
evidently derived from the same origin as the Biblical one; 
perhaps the Chaldean, given by Synccllus; while others were 
developed independently, as exemplified, perhaps, by the Hindoo 
account. The fundamental ideas embodied in the myth may 
be regarded as unfolding themselves in parallel narratives, 
which owed nothing to the Bible-legend but grew up inde- 
pendently. 

If the account of the deluge be a poetical myth, it is of no 
importance to inquire whether the catastrophe was partial or 
universal. Those holding the literality of the account, should 
consistently maintain the universulity of the flood; because the 
terms are too plain and exact to be explained naturally on any 
other assumption. The earth is spoken of throughout as the 
scene of the waters; the fountains of the great deep (or ocean) 
are broken up; the windows of heaven are opened; two and 
two “of all flesh, wherein is the breath of life,” go into the 
ark ; and “all the high hills that were under the whole heaven” 
are covered. “Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail ; 
and the mountains were covered.” Other expressions are in 
conformity with these, constraining the interpreter who takes 
the narrative as literal history to view the deluge as universal. 
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Philology admits no other explanation. We must therefore 
express our dissent from the divines who maintain both the 
historical character of the description and the partial nature of 
the deluge. The one part of their belief requires an unhesita- 
ting assent to the universality of the flood; since they set out 
with adopting the historical interpretation. It is the pressure 
of insurmountable difficulties that usually drives the most re- 
flecting adherents of the narrative’s historical literality to a 
partial deluge. But this expedient cramps the language of 
Scripture. Universal expressions are divested of their univer- 
sality; and “all the high hills that were under the whole heaven” 
dwindle down into the hills of Mesopotamia or of the adjoining 
regions. Yet they are certainly right in rejecting the univer- 
sality of the deluge—a hypothesis opposed alike to all geologi- 
cal evidence as well as to the known laws of science. The 
physical constitution of the globe is such as to negative the 
occurrence of a universal flood. No marine inundation could 
extend over the highest mountains, without subverting the law 
of gravitation which maintains the stable equilibrium of land 
and ocean. The quantity of rain said to have taken place for so 
many successive days is impossible, according to the composition 
of the atmosphere. Zoology and comparative anatomy are op- 
posed to the radiation of all living things from a common 
Asiatic centre. The dimensions of the ark, its form, its ven- 
tilation, shew that so many pairs of all animals could not have 
been preserved in it alive for an entire year. Authentic Kgyp- 
tian history ignores the existence of a general flood, to which 
there is no allusion in the annals from the epoch of Mences, the 
founder of the kingdom of Egypt, n.c. 3463, till its conquest 
under Darius Ochus, B.c. 840; whereas the period of the Noa- 
chian deluge is said to be about 2348 B.c. At the latter time, 
when the whole human race is supposed to have been reduced to 
a single family, the Egyptian people must have attained to a 
flourishing and civilised state—indeed they were civilised and 
in some degree settled before Menes united them into one great 
empire—.e., towards 4000 n.c. The uninterrupted existence of 
their annals from Menes till Ochus, as well as the absence of all 
reference to a general flood, proves the non-occurrence of such a 
disaster. We are not surprised that thinking literalists feel the 
force of these and other difficulties connected with physical 
science so much as to compel their adoption of a partial deluge ; 
though it is contrary to the plain requirements of the language, 
and exposes them to the charge of inconsistency. 

How then, it may be asked, do we interpret the description P 
It is a poetical myth embodying the popular belief of the old 
Hebrews in punishment as the necessary consequence of sin, and 
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in the repeopling of the earth. That popular notion attached 
itself to ine inundations. To the poetical colouring of the 
myth belong the various circumstances of the animals being 
brought together and preserved in the ark ; the annual duration 
and universality of the flood; the incessant rain for forty days 
and forty nights; the overflow of the ocean; the sending forth 
of the dove and raven; the non-destruction of the vegetable 
creation, exemplified in the freshness of the olive after the catas- 
trophe; and other particulars. It is only when these and the 
like features are viewed as poetical embellishments, that the 
right explanation is obtained. Poetry disdains the ordinary 
rules of sober reason, and overleaps the barriers of natural 
science. Especially does Hebrew poctry of the most ancient 
type do so; because it proceeds from the infantine simplicity 
of an uncivilised state of socicty. It takes no account of the 
difficulties which philosophy presents to the lineaments employed 
for filling up a picture. But though in the primitive develop- 
ment of the myth a local deluge was contemplated, which poetry 
amplified into a universal one, there could have been little 
difference in the mind of those who first employed this beautiful 
Ulustration of their ideas of retribution in the world, between a 
partial and universal deluge; because their limited horizon was 
bounded by their native land. The earth was considered to be 
an extended circle, on the exterior edges of which rested the 
solid concave vault of heaven. There was no knowledge among 
the ancient Hebrews of its vast dimensions. What they thought 
of its figure is not clearly expressed in any passage of the Bible. 
They scem to have conceived of it as a circular plain; for we 
read in Isaiah, “It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the 
earth :” in Proverbs viii. 27, ‘“‘ when he set a compass upon the 
face of the earth.” Isaiah xi. 12, and Jeremiah xlix. 26, do not 
contradict this in speaking of the four corners of the earth and 
the four quarters of heaven ; for these expressions mean the four 
cardinal points... The geographical notions of the inhabitants of 
a country were often included within the horizon of the country 
itself. Hence it is easy to sce how a poetical description founded 
on a partial deluge—one inundating the greater part of a people’s 
native land—would merge into the grand delineation of a uni- 
versal deluge covering the outstretched carth. The ideas of the 
peoples who bodied forth their belief in a poetical form would 
scarcely distinguish the local from the general in respect to the 
extent of inundation; especially as poetry deals in the exag- 
gerated. 

VIII. Tu Sons or Gop anp Davcurers or Men Conanirine. 
—In Genesis vi. 1, 2, etc., it is written, “‘ And it came to pass, 

1 See Munk’s Palestine, pp. 426-7. 
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when men began to multiply on the face of the earth, and 
daughters were born unto them, that the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair; and they took them 
wives of all which they chose.” 

Here the meaning of the “sons of God” is disputed. The 
phrase has been understood chiefly in three ways. 

1. Some think that the sons of the great and powerful are 
meant, who carried off and married women of lower degree 
from among the common people. This nationalistic view was 
taken by the Samaritan; by Jonathan, Onkelos, and the Arabic 
versions; by Symmachus, Abenesra, Rashi, Kimchi, Mercier, 
Buttmann, etc. It is now justly abandoned, the objections to it 
being insuperable. 

2. Others think that it means the Sethites who intermarried 
with Cainite wives called “the daughters of men.” So Calvin, 
Piscator, Le Clerc, Vatablus, Hengstenberg, Redslow, and Bun- 
sen suppose. A modification of the same view which refers the 
sons of God to the pious part of the Scthites taking wives out 
of the mass of unbelieving women, is held by Seb. Schmidt, 
I. D. Michaelis, Schulz, Hensler, ete. On the contrary, gen 
supposed that the Cainites were so called on account of their 
inventions. Akin to this is the incorrect view of Poole, that 
the worshippers of false gods are meant. 

The arguments adduced for the Sethite view are of little force, 
such as the connexton—the fourth chapter giving the history of 
the Cainites, the fifth the history of the Sethites, the sixth the 
mixing of the two lines and the corruption thence resulting ; 
the words “they took unto them wives,” implying legitimate 
marriages ; and the addition, “all that they chose,” nnplying 
choice according to selfish lust, which does not suit demons but 
men. Although this view is found in Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret and many later theologians, and is de- 
fended by Hengstenberg, Hivernick, Keil, Dettinger, as well as 
English divines, it 1s wholly untenable. Such marriages as 
these would not have been so very displeasing to God. Be- 
sides, the origin of giants is not thus explained; though the 
context shews that a race of giants sprung from such intercourse ; 
or at least that the giants were supposed to have originated in 
this manner. The expression daughters of men or rather daugh- 
ters of Adam signifies women in general, without distinction of 
race or religious position. It is of universal import, not bein 
restricted by anything in the context. Why then should the 
antithetical expression sons of Cod be restricted to certain 
persons ? 

3. Others suppose that “sons of God” mean angels. This 

1 Genesis of the Earth and Man, p. 39, et seqq. 
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opinion ‘has found many supporters both in ancient and modern 
times. It appears in the text of the Septuagint; at least in 
many MSS., which have dyyedou rod Beod. It was held by Philo, 
Josephus, and most of the Rabbins. It is in two old apocryphal 
books—viz. the so-called Book of Enoch, and the little Genesis 
(Aerrn yéveous). It is indicated in the Epistle of Jude and the 
second epistle of Peter. The oldest fathers of the Church, as 
Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, 
and Lactantius maintained it. In modern times it is adopted 
Wy Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, Von Bohlen, Tuch, Koeppen, 

r. V. Meyer, Twesten, Nitzsch, Bleek, Drechslér, Hofmann, 
Baumgarten, Delitzsch, Kurtz, Knobel, Stier, Dictlein, Huther, 
Ewald, I{upfeld, Maitland, cte. Thus the weight of critical 
authority is in its favour. Indeed it is the only tenable one, 
because it rests on undeniable evidence as— 


(a) The usus loquendi B'998 199. In all other places the 
phrase refers only to angels, as Psalm xxix. 1, Ixxxix. 7, Job 
1. 6, u. 1, xxxvii. 7; Daniel 11. 25. 

(b) The expression daughters of men agrees only with this 
view; for if the sons of God were also human beings, there 
would be no proper opposition. 

(c) This view alone accounts for the origin of the giants men- 
tioned in the context. Zhey were the offspring of such inter- 
course. The expression in the fourth verse, ‘“ mghty men 
which were of old, men of renown,” agrees with the supposition 
of giants being the fruit of these strange intcrmarriages and 
with that alone. 

(d) Jude 6, 7, and 2 Peter u. 4, favour it, and 

(e) It is only on this supposition that the necessity appears 
for destroying the whole human race by a flood and pro- 
ducing a better one. 

Objections derived from the context, especially the fourth 
verse, have becn made to the explanation. It has been said that 
the verse in question intimates that nephilim or giants sprang 
not merely from the connexion of the sons of God and daugh- 
ters of men, but from other not unusual connexions. If the 
sons of God had been angels, those begotten by them must have 
been specially distinguished from all others. This inference 
from the verse is decidedly erroncous; for it does not state that 
giants arose besides those springing from the intercourse of the 
sons of God with the daughters of men. Neither in the phrase 


ja can the writer refer to the Palestinian giants or ne- 


philim in the time of Moses. The right translation of the 
phrase is this :— 
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“ My spirit will not always be humbled in man ; 

So far as he goes astray he is flesh. 

Then let his days be an hundred and twenty years. 

There were giants on the earth in those days (and also after 
that) because the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men; 
and the latter bare children to them. These are the heroes 
who were of old men of renown.” ‘The sense is: angels who 
are pure spirits must not be allowed to debase themselves to 
a lower and lower degree by such an unnatural mixture with 
human beings, since that were to perpetuate sin for ever. Man 
as far as he sins is liable to death, and must not therefore by 
such union of the divine with him live for ever; let his life then 
be shortened to 120 years, to see if he will repent in that space 
and so check the progress of sin within him. Thus in the days 
before the flood there were giants, and also after the flood, be- 
cause the sons of God did so and so, ete. 

About the dogmatic grounds urged against this interpretation 
we are not much concerned. It has been argued from Matthew 
xxu. 30 that angels are purely spiritual and incorporeal, and 
therefore the idea of their lusting after women, cohabiting with 
them, and begetting sons of huge stature, is foreign to their 
nature. There is force in this argument, which Hofmann, 
Delitzsch, Kurtz, and such writers as contend for the literal 
history of the statement in vain try to turn aside. Those who 
adopt the mythological view are not required to defend the 
statement even against doctrinally correct notious of angels. 
When we consider it as the Semitic tradition of Titans ‘or 
heroes, the true nature of the myth is indicated. Neither is it 
needful to consider the question whether we should understand 
angels already fallen, or falling now for the first time. The oldest 
witnesses unanimously favour the latter; for what reason it is 
not easy to discern. The question may be discussed by the ad- 
herents of the literal and historical; to others it is of no mo- 
ment. Kurtz treats it as a grave point; in which respect he 
and his compeers, Hofmann, Delitzsch, etc., act consistently. 


IX. On Tre PLurAL APPELLATION OF DertTy—E.Louim. The 


use of the plural D°& as an appellation of the Deity has been 


noticed as a peculiarity. More attention has been given to it 
than it would otherwise have received, from its being drawn 
into the region of dogmatics. We shall notice the various 
views. 

1. It is an old opinion that this plural contains an intima- 
tion of a plurality of persons in the Godhead, the sacred Trinity. 
Its union with a singular verb, which is almost always the case, 
assumes the fact of a plurality existing in the divine unity. 
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The objection to this hypothesis is, that when the book of 
Genesis was written and still later, the Jews had no conception 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. Even at the time when the 
book of Proverbs, or at least the first part of it was composed, 
the three attributes were not hypostatised. Hence the Hebrews 
could not convey a tenet in their writings which did not 
become one till after the usage of plural appellations of Deity 
with singular adjuncts had been long established. Besides, 


poets subsequently formed a singular "N28. Intimations of 


the Trinity ought to become clearer and more frequent as the 
belief in it grows more definite, according to~ the natural 
tendency of beliefs and the progress of revelation. The later 
formation of the singular is adverse to such development. That 
our remark respecting the Jewish belief in the Trinity is correct 
is acknowledged by Dorner; who admits that in Prov. viul., 
wisdom is not hypostatised. Intimations of the Trinity in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, prior in time to Prov. viii. should be adduced, 
before this can be entitled to consideration. It is too late in the 
day to quote for that purpose distinctions between Jchovah as 
invisible and Jehovah as manifested, in the Old Testament; and 
to reason from angel of Jehovah or messenger of the covenant ; 
because it shews total misagprehension of the subject. Even 
Dorner’s work might point out the true interpretation of such 
phraseology. Delitzsch rightly says that the Trinity-plural here 
is a thing which has too much of the New Testament in it: and 
the learned Jewish scholar Munk affirms, that Mosaism 7s 
opposed to the philosopheme of the Trinity.! 

2. Gesenius explains it as the plural of excellence or majesty ; 
pluralis excellentiae or majestaticus.2, Nordheimer assents, afirm- 
ing that the Hebrew idiom employs names of the only true 
God to denote superior dignity or pre-eminence. They are, 
he says, plurals of pre-eminence. In opposition to this, Ewald 
distinctly affirms that nothing is so false as to suppose the 
present Hebrew language to have any feeling for the so-called 
pluralis majestaticus.* 

8. Von Bohlen thinks, that the plural in question is a 
remnant of the polytheism which had prevailed among the 
Israelites at an earlier period in Mesopotamia and Egypt. And 
he finds a confirmation of the fact that Elohim was originally 
understood to imply the plural number in the circumstance that 
in many cases, particularly when speaking of idolatry or hold- 


1 See his examen in Cahen’s La Bible, vol. ii. p. 4, ete. 

3 Grammatik, thirteenth edition, p. 192. 

® Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language, vol. ii. p. 44. 

4 Ausfiithrliches Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Spraches, fifth edition, p. 344. 
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ing intercourse with heathens, the name is connected with a 
plural verb and adjective.! 

This explanation implies too great a remnant of polytheism 
in the monotheistic religion inculcated by Moses on the people. 

4. Rosenmiiller attaches no meaning or significance to 
the plural appellation in question, affirming that the Hebrew, 
in common with other languages, employs the plural occa- 
sionally for the singular, as in Job xviii. 2, 3; 2 Sam. xvi. 20, 
and xxiv. 14. These passages, however, may be explained on 
other grounds; the speakers connecting themselves mentally 
with others. It appears to us that there is a reason for the 


usage of psioN. It cannot well be resolved into nothing. 


5. According to Baumgarten? it is a numerical plural, 
originally denoting God and angels together. 

6. Delitzsch calls it, not very happily, an intensive plural, 
meaning that it includes in itself an internal manifoldness. 
What gave rise to the plural was not the conception of angels 
along with God, which is a heathen idea, but its polytheistic 
reference, of which when divested it came to denote God as 
uniting in his single person all the fulness imparted to the gods 
of the heathen. This leads to what we regard the correct 
explanation.* 

7. It is a plural of abstraction, according to Hofmann and 
others.4 

8. The noun indy seems to have remained in the plural 


from remote times, because the Deity was conceived of as 
existing in manifoldness and distribution of power. His in- 
ternal resources were regarded as infinite and yet united. It is 
with reference to such multiplicity of the manifestations of 
divine power, that the plural E/ohim was employed by mono- 
theism. Whether it was retained from polytheism and thence 
transferred by monotheism to the God of gods; or whether the 
latter chose it purposely, is difficult to determine. The former 
is more probable. It is remarkable that DDI, penates, is 


always used in the plural, even where it denotes a single image 
(1 Sam. xix. 13, 16). The use of De, holy one, God, which 
occurs occasionally, is based on the same conception of manifold 
and communicative power (Hosea xii. 1; Prov. ix. 10 ; xxx. 3). 


So too Desa, ord, equivalent to PEIN ; and bya, lord, in the 


‘ Introduction to the book of Genesis, edited by Heywood, vol. i. p. 143. 
2 Theologischer Commentar zum Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 5. 

’ Commentar ueber die Genesis, pp. 66, 67. 

‘ Der Schriftbeweis, vol. i. p. 77, second edition. 
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plural, with the suffix of the third person singular yoy 3, his 
lord.! | ) 

The word pmoN has not always singular adjuncts. In a 
few passages it has its concordant plural. When idols or false 
“a are denoted, it 1s so construed as a matter of course. 

xpressing the true God however, it has the plural in Gen. 
xx. 13. Perhaps Abraham used it here in compliance with 
the notions of Abimelech. But in xxxv. 7, a similar expla- 
nation will not apply. Neither will it in 2 Sam. vii. 23, 
or Ps. vii. 12. In Ex. xxii. 8, Elohim is used for the plural 
noun judges, and has therefore the plural verb. . 

The question now suggests itsclf, Is there any additional 
reason for the use of the plural Elohim when the Divine Being 
is represented as speaking of or fo Himself? Thus in Gen. i. 26, 
we read, “And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
according to owr likeness.” So too in chapter ii. 22: “ And 
the Lord God said, Behold the man is become as one of us,”’ etc. ; 
chap. xi. 7, ‘“‘Go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language,” etc. ; and Isaiah vi. 9, ‘‘ And I heard the voice of the 
Lord saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for us,” ete. 
In these passages language appropriate to sovereigns is trans- 
ferred to God. We know that kings issuing proclamations and 
decrees are wont to employ the plural we; as is exemplified in 
Kzra iv. 18, vii. 24. The Supreme Being is considered as an 
elevated monarch; and when he enters on a great work like 
that of creation or is about to put forth his power has elevated 
and solemn language ascribed to Him. The usual plural 1s 
employed in swch a manner and in such context as to indicate 
the writer’s purpose to make him speak like a great sovereign. 
If we be asked to prove the customary use of the plural number 
by sovereigns among the Jews at the period when the Pentateuch 
was written, we are no more required to do so than objectors are 
to prove the contrary. There are examples of such phraseology 
in the book of Ezra at least. Who shall say that it was not 
earlier ? We cannot approve of the hypothesis of Delitzsch 
and various Rabbins, that the language is addressed to angels, 
to whom the Almighty communicates his purpose previously to 
some of his acts. As a monarch is surrounded by his nobles 
and dignitaries, so is God depicted in council with his most 
distinguished angels. It is thus the pluralis communicativus, 
in which the Deity includes angels with himself? But the 
Elohist never mentions or alludes to angels. And we cannot 


' See Roediger’s edition of Gesenius’s Hebriischo Grammatik, Siebzehnte Auflage, 
p. 208; and Kwald’s Lehrbuch, p. 344. 
4 See Die Genesis ausgelegt, p. 78. 
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admit that the whole tenor of Scripture confirms the notion, 
as Delitzsch supposes. The passages he quotes to shew it are 
insufficient. 

X. Forty-nintH CHAPTER oF GeEnesis.—In this chapter 
the patriarch adduces the tribes according to the successive 
ages of their ancestors. Hence the six sons of Leah come 
first, Reuben,. Simeon, Levi, Judah, Zcbulun, and Issachar. 
According to xxx. 17-20, Issachar should stand before 
Zebulun. Next come the four sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, 
Dan, Gad, Asher, and Naphtali. Here too according to 
xxx. 5-13, Naphtali should follow Dan immediately. Finally, 
the two sons of Rachel, Joseph and Benjamin, are noticed. 
Of all these Jacob speaks in the third person; with the ex- 
ception of Reuben, Judah, and Joseph, who were the three 
principal sons. The most important tribes are favourably spoken 
of. Judah, and Joseph (i.c., Ephraim and Manasseh) occupy the 
10st prominent place in the father’s heart. Naphtali is touched 
upon more briefly, but favourably; his heroic deeds and poetic 
discourses being referred to. So is Asher noticed in relation to 
his productive territory. Gad is spoken of in a tolerably fa- 
vourable manner; for though he should be oppressed, he should 
be victorious in the end. That Zebulun should dwell on the sea 
coast is not a distinguished fortune. The utterances respecting 
Issachar giving himself to agricultural labours as an ass; re- 
specting Dan lurking in the way lke a serpent and adder, and 
Benjamin ravening like a wolf desirous of his prey, contain a 
mixture of disapprobation. The announcement relating to 
Reuben who lost the privileges of the first-born by his over- 
heated cxcess of passion; and those pertaining to Simeon and 
Levi, who for their accursed deeds of violence to the Sheche- 
mites were to be scattered throughout all Israel, are entirely 
unfavourable. 

Critics have entertained various views of Jacob’s discourse. 

1. The old hypothesis is that it presents the declarations of 
the dying patriarch as they were uttered. The address, it is 
supposed, came from his lips just as it is given. It is of no 
moment whether Joseph wrote down the discourse of his father, 
and so delivered it to his descendants; or whether the sons 
genera) put together in writing the words relating to each. 

any objections have been urged against this opinion, espe- 
cially by Heinrichs. It is thought inexplicable that such a 
prophecy, with its verbal allusions to the names bestowed on the 
twelve at their birth or paronomasias, its images, its boldness 
and power, its beautiful parallelism, and its highly poetic 
character generally, should proceed from a decrepit, enfecbled, 
and dying oldman. The knowledge too of the Israelitish tribes 
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which pervades the entire poem, of their localities and other re- 
lations as they existed long after Jacob, have awakened suspicion 
against the authenticity of the piece. The improbability of such 
a prophecy from a simple nomadic man has been adduced; as 
well as the strangeness of the circumstance that the patriarch, 
intending to prophecy, carried down his predictions to the time 
of David and no farther. 

2. Others think it possible that Jacob, old, feeble, and dying 
as he was, may have had the Spirit of God in such a mea- 
sure as to see distant events and describe them in figurative 
diction. Nomad as he was, they see nothing improbable in 
his prophesying; especially as he was not an ordinary man 
occupying a common position in the history of the chosen 
race. Dut though some of the arguments urged against the 
authenticity of his final address are invalid, they are inclined 
to believe that the highly poetic character and regular paral- 
lelism belonging to it are adverse to the opinion which holds it 
to have come from Jacob’s lips in its present state. That the 
substance and matter of it is his, they have no doubt. Pérhaps, 
as Herder suggests,! the well known character of the sons sug- 
gested the germ of these predictions respecting the descendants 
of each: but the Divine Spirit aided the patriarch’s mind to see 
into the future. The language is not so clear in particulars as 
history written after the facts and incidents announced would 
have pourtrayed them. Thus they regard the zdeas as proceed- 
ing from Jacob. The form and poetical character appear to 
belong to a later time. The substance has been put into shape 
by a poet. It may be supposed that the utterances were briefer 
at first; and were afterwards cxpanded into a poem with fine 
parallelism and many etymological allusions. The plays on 
words and most of the images are supposed to have come 
from him who digested the whole into a lyric. Nothing but 
the kernel of the address proceeded from the dying man. It 
is unlikely that he would have spoken in such a manner, with 
the verbal allusions, poetic parallelism, and numerous figures 
that appear. 

3. Most critics deny the authenticity of the prophecy and 
assign it to a late date. They do so, not merely on the grounds 
advanced by Heinrichs, but because all antiquity recognises such 
anticipations of the future on the part of the dying; and 
there is no evidence of this writer’s departure from the general 
belief; except that he attributed the gift of foresight in Jacob 
to the Spirit of God. But although we do not dispute the pos- 
sibility of the predictive spirit being im Jacob, we must reject 


1 Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend, Brief v. p. 62. 
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its utter improbability, in the case of any patriarch. The Deity 
did not see fit, as far as we can judge, to impart to any man like 
Jacob the foreknowledge of future and distant events. Had he 
done so, he would not have left him in darkness respecting the 
immortality of the soul and a future state of rewards and pun-. 
ishments. He would not have left him to speak on his death- 
bed. like an Arab chief, of no higher blessings to his sons than 
rapine and plunder; without the least reference to another and 
better state of existence on which he believed he should enter; 
and in relation to which he might counsel his sons to act con- 
tinually. The true way of dealing with the prophecy, is simply 
to ascertain by internal evidence the time in which it was writ- 
ten ; on the only tenable and philosophical ground of its having 
been put into the mouth of the dying patriarch by a succeeding 
writer. It has the form of a prediction ; but it is a vaticinium 
post ecentum. With regard to the time of its composition, some, 
as Hasse and Scherer, put it in that of Moses and ascribe it to 
him; others, as Ewald, assign it to the last half of the period of 
the Judges ; others still, as Tuch, put it in the time of Samuel; 
and others, as Heinrichs, Friedrich, von Bohlen, Knobel, in the 
age of David. The last three think it probable that Nathan 


go ata it. 

e believe that the time of the prophetic lyric falls under 
the kings. The tribes are referred to as dwelling in the locali- 
ties which they obtained in Joshua’s time. The announcement 
respecting Judah’s pre-eminence brings down the composition 
much later than Joshua, since he is represented as taking the 
leadership of the tribes in subduing the neighbouring nations. 
We explain the tenth verse in such a manner as to imply that 
David was king over the tribes and had humbled their enemies. 
But a certain pre-eminence is also attributed to the tribe of 
Joseph, not “a perfect equality ” with the royal tribe of Judah, 
as Ralisch asserts; for the phrase HN "Tj does not imply a 
kingdom of Ephraim; nor is it best translated ‘the crowned 
among his brethren,” as the same critic renders it. It simply 
means, the prince of his brethren, and certainly does not involve 
the royalty of the tribe. At the same time we admit that 
Joseph is delineated as a powerful tribe. This it was, however, 
in the time of David; enough s0 to satisfy the demands of the 
description here given of Joseph, in which personal traits mingle 
with characteristics of the tribe. The poem may have been 
composed in the time of David or Solomon. Nathan may have 
written it. Its prophetic nature and moral tone favour this 
conjecture. Kalisch’s argument, that it cannot relate to the 
reigns of David and Solomon, appears to us insufficient. 

1 Commentary on Genesis, p. 745, et seqq, 
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XI. Suiton in Genesis xi1x.—The blessing pronounced by 
Jacob on Judah is a prominent and important part of his final 
utterances relative to the fortunes of the twelve tribes that sprung 
from his immediate offspring. There is however great difficulty 


in one phrase, viz., MOY N3'D TY, rendered in the English 
version, “ till Shiloh come.” Opinions are exceedingly diverse 
respecting the true meaning of these words. Nor is it likely 
that there will ever be perfect agreement among expositors about 
them. All admit that the clause is most difficult. Indeed the 
interpretations are so numerous and the arguments by which 
they are supported so abundant, that it is not possible in a brief 
compass to give a complete view of them. <A mere outline is 
all that can be attempted. 


What is Shiloh, or 4° in Hebrew ? 
The reading must first be noticed. , _ 
The common textual reading is nies, Another reading is 


== Ina few MSS. is spi, The authorities for these read- 
ings need not be given in the present place, as they will be 
found elsewhere. It is better to abide by the usual text. 


What is the sense of sbi ? This word,” says Cahen, “is 
understood by no one, though there is not any expression 
throughout the Scriptures respecting which so much has been 
written, and which has served as the foundation stone for theo- 
logical systems, like this much disputed word.’” 

1. Some take it to be the Ephraimite city where the taber- 
nacle was erected after the Israelites had entered the promised 
land. During the time of the Judges the sanctuary remained 
there (Judges xviii. 31) ; there the yearly feasts were kept (Judges 
xxi. 19); there the pious assembled as in the religious centre of 
their long-promised land (1 Sam. i. 3; 11.13; iv. 3, 4. Psalm 
Ixxvill. GO. Jer. vii. 12, 14.); and God revealed himself there, 
(1 Sam. iii.) In this manner the word is understood by Zirkel, 
Eichhorn, Ammon, Diestel, Bleek, Hitzig, Tuch, Ewald, Palfrey, 
Kalisch, Bunsen, Preston; and the rendering will either be 
“till he (Judah) or one come to Shiloh,” or ‘as long as one 
(the people) assemble at Shiloh,” viz. for ever, in the sense of the 
speaker; which latter is the exposition of Tuch. Those who 
adopt the former interpretation “till he or one come to Shiloh” 
understand the patriarch to mean, that Judah should be the 
leader of the tribes during the march through the wilderness, 
till they arrived at Shiloh, the centre ef the promised inherit- 


1 See my Hebrew text of the Old Testament, revised from critical sources, p. 11. 
* La Bible, traduction nouvolle avec 1’ Hebreu en regard, tome premier, p. 174. 
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ance. It favours this rendering that Shiloh occurs as the name 
of an Ephraimite town in every other passage ; and therefore it 1s 
natural to take it so here. Why understand the term in a dif- 
ferent sense from that which it bears elsewhere? Surely the 
presumption is against making a solitary place an exception. 

There is momeiang unnatural in introducing the foreign sub- 
ject. dne or the people, to the verb NI “till one or the people 
come ;” for thus a collective sense is assumed. Those who tran- 
slate, ‘till he (t.c., Judah) come,” give a rendering much more 
probable than any other. What then is implied in Judah’s 
coming to Shiloh? All the tribes came thither; so that what- 
ever importance the city had in the national history, all the 
tribes shared in it. Shiloh was selected by the writer as the 
spot of the national sanctuary. The expression ¢2// does not 
imply that the pre-eminence of Judah should cease as soon as he 
came to Shiloh—that the sceptre and staff of authority should 
be laid aside there. Yet Bleek appears to believe so when he 
says, that after the conquest of the promised land the princi- 

ity passed from Judah to Ephraim. It is an unquestionable 
fact, that Judah had a pre-eminence belonging to none of 
the other tribes, both in the wilderness and in subjugating 
Palestine. In the two censuses it was the most numerous tribe, 
had the foremost place in the camp and march through the wil- 
derness, and went at the head of the Israelite army in fighting 
against the Canaanites. And when the conquered land was 
divided, it received its inheritance before all the rest, even at 
Gilgal. It is true that the host in the desert was under the 
command of a Levite, and subsequently under that of an 
Ephraimite; but neither circumstance impairs the place of 
honour and rank held by the tribe in question. The blessing of 
Jacob refers to Judah as a tribe: Moses and Joshua were tndi- 
oiduals. It is vain therefore to deny with Hlengstenberg, that 
leadership did not belong to Judah because Moses and Joshua 
did not belong to it; since the tribe in general is spoken of, 
like all the others. Judah undoubtedly enjoyed the precedence. 
Shiloh as the resting-place of the tabernacle is selected for men- 
tion, because the planting of the tabernacle there contained the 
first instalment and sure pledge of the entire subjugation of 
Canaan. “Judah will be the leader of the other tribes till 
Canaan be subdued, and after obtaining a quiet and sure abode 
in the country, shall still maintain its superiority.” Such ap- 
pears to us the sense of the passage. 

We cannot agree with Tuch! in translating "3°" as lung as. 
Judah’s dominions shall continue as long as the people come to 


1 Kommentar ueber die Genesis, p. 578. 
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Shiloh to serve the Lord there, #.e., for ever, in the view of the 
poet. Here a sense elsewhere unknown to '3-P is assigned to 
it; for Tuch in referring to such passages as 2 Kings ix. 22, 
1 Chron. iv. 31, Nehem. vii. 3, where IY involves the idea of 
duration, leaves the °3, which is closely connected with “IY, out 
of account. Both together signify nothing else than until that. 
Besides, a new subject to the verb NA’ is introduced by the pro- 
posed interpretation—viz., the people, which is foreign to the 
connexion. These remarks are equally valid against the ex- 
lanation of Kalisch who translates ‘‘even when they come to 
shiloh,” t.¢., “the sceptre shall not depart from Judah, even if 
many flock to Shiloh and join the crown of Joseph.” ! Here too 
a sense is attributed to "3° which it never has. The passages 
quoted by Kalisch, Gen. xxviii. 15, Ps. cx. 1, cxii. 8, are not 
parallel; none of them having ‘3"7Y. The subject to the verb 
come is also arbitrarily supplied—viz. many. 

After these statements it is almost superfluous to answer ob- 
jections against the construction which takes Shiloh as the name 
of a place, such as that there is nothing in the Hebrew histary 
lick would justify so great importance being assigned to its 
possession ; and that the general character of the poem does not 
accord with mention of the place, because the sanctity of the 
latter was not permanent but only accidental and temporary. In 
opposition to these statements it is easy to sec, that the planting 
of the tabernacle there was tantamount to the occupation of the 
whole land. It implied the entire subjugation of the Canaanites, 
and the peaceful settlement of the Israclites in their territory. 

The interpretation in question, “ till he come to Shiloh,” we 
hold to be the only natural and tenable one, notwithstanding 
Hofmann’s assertion that of all possible explanations it is the 
most impossible. 

2. Many take the word to refer to a personal Messiah. In 
doing so, they arrive at that meaning in different ways. 
Thus Jonathan, Luther, Calvin, Knapp, and some of the other 
expositors take 7% to mean his son, Judah’s son, the. Messiah ; 
supposing that boy) denotes son and that 7 is equivalent to ) Azs. 


The word °tY son is unknown to Hebrew. 

A very ancient interpretation is founded on the reading by, 
which is pointed sy, 1.€., bey for 5 WS. The term D3Y 
is then supplied from the preceding context and the meaning 
is, “Judah shall possess the sceptre till Ae comes to whom it 
belongs.” This rendering is in the Septuagint, dws day > 4- 


1 Commentary on Genesis, p. 727, et seqq. 
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Ta aroxeiveva airg@, “till there come the things reserved 
for him ;” or according to another but later reading, @ d7ro- 
xevrat, “till he comes for whom it is reserved.” In the 
same manner Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus translate. 
So too the Peshito renders, ‘he to whom it belongs.” Onkelos 
translates, ‘the Messiah, whose is the kingdom.” In the Baby- 


lonian Talmud by is adduced; and the Jerusalem Targum 
agrees with Onkelos. In like manner, Saadias Haggaon in his 
Arabic version renders, he to whom it belongs. Thus most of the 
ancient versions favour the rendering in question. We cannot 


however adopt it. The reading 7 tis only the defective or- 


thography of aby ; and the vowel pointing “iby for b WS 
assumes that the prefix & for (W'N occurs in the Pentateuch ; 
whereas with few exceptions it belongs to the later books. 

It is often supposed that Ezek. xxi. 32, refers to this passage. 
“The reference,” says Hengstenberg, “cannot be mistaken.” ! 
But the allusion is not of such a nature as to place it beyond 
doubt. The similarity between them is not very great. If there bea 


reference, Dawn corresponds to aby in our passage, since 
peace will be established through rightcousness; or if it be still 
urged that the ppyren s> Wa NDT of Ezckiel should re- 
gulate the meaning of sb the translation of “bp? by b WN 


should be maintained. It is not consistent to declare the latter 
sense incorrect, and hold the phrase in Ezekiel to be a guide to the 


true sense of ™ wy When Hengstenberg affirms that the words 
payin 7) “WS, which Ezekiel puts in the place of bw ; 
allude to the letters of the latter word (which forms the initials 
of the words in Ezekiel) & being the main letter InN as 
shewn by the common abbreviation of it into &, and the % in 


m2 being unessential ; we do not clearly perceive his meaning. 
As far it 78 perceptible, it represents Ezckiel as an ingenious and 
fanciful trifler. In the prophet’s allusion to Genesis xlix. 10, 
there is nothing more than a general reference; his developed 
view of the Messiah being put into it. All the light which 
Ezekiel has shed upon the words should not be unphiloso- 
phically attributed to Jacob, as though the same fulness of 
Messianic knowledge could be assigned to the patriarch. 

Two considerations influence us in rejecting this very old ex- 
planation—viz., that it involves an inappropriate contrast be- 
tween Judah and him to whom the sceptre belongs, because 


1 Christology Translated, vol. i., p. 86. 
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implying that the sceptre does not rightfully belong to Judah; 
and also, that Judah, on whom a remarkable blessing is pro- 
nounced, is said to lose the sceptre he once had. That is no 
blessing, but the reverse. Although therefore this exposition 
has so great authority in its favour, and is supported by Jahn, 
Sack, Larsow, etc. in modern times, it must be rejected. Teller 
and Von Bohlen, while adopting it, refer the coming to some 
earthly ruler, to Saul, Jeroboam, or Solomon, which is wholly 
untenable. Zhe Messiah is the only true subject of the verb, 


if such be the nght explanation of bey, 
Others who refer the word to a personal Messiah derive it from 


the root aby to be at rest. It is thus an abstract noun put for 
a concrete, rest-bringer, peace-bringer, t.e., the Messiah. This 
interpretation has been very extensively adopted. Vater, Muhlert, 
Pliischke, Mossler, Justi, Gesenius, Winer, Schumann, Maurer, 
Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, Baumgarten-Crusius, Reinke, ac- 
cept it; though many of these critics suppose the rest-bringer or 
pacificator, to have been a mere carthly ruler, like Solomon. 
Forcible objections have been made by Tuch to the derivation of 


sow from sbpi in the appellative sense rest; which have 
been appropriated by Hengstenberg. In vain do Kurtz and 
Reinke endeavour to meet them by referring to the analogous 
forms “10', 1'D, "3, none of which come as appellatives 
from verbs ob, Neither can Shiloh, taken as an appellative, be 
abbreviated from 'w; the final liquid disappearing and then 
the | being written as s} (compare soy 2 Sam. xv. 12; soy 
1 Kings xi. 29; xii. 15), because this is done only in proper 
names. Ly the principles of grammar, an appellative significa- 
tion of the word as derived from 77¥% is impossible.! 

There are other leading objections to the rendering of Shiloh 
as rest-bringer or man of rest implying a personal Messiah. 
It is opposed by the fact that the expectation of a personal 
Messiah was entirely unsuited to the patriarchal period. We 
will not say that it was unknown when the writer of the forty- 
ninth chapter of Genesis put this poem into the mouth of Jacob ; 
but it is probable that he would not have glaringly violated the 

roprieties of time. Again, neither the Messiah nor any of the 
Now Testament writers applied this text to him ; which is strange 
if they looked upon it as Messianic; especially as they employ 
many other passages which refer to him m a remoter manner. 


1 See Tuch, p. 575. et seqq, 
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Still farther, the structure of the sentence shews that Shiloh 
is the object not the subject. In this way the parallelism of 
members is best preserved. In the translation, “ Till Shiloh 
come and to him the obedience of the nations be,” there is 
no proper parallelism but rather a development of the same 
idea. By taking Shiloh as the object and supplying Judah 
from the preceding context as the subject we have, “ till Judah 
come to Shiloh and obtain the obedience of the nations.” 
Hengstenberg himself virtually admits the superiority of our 
version while resisting the argument, for he affirms that the 
parallelism is “slightly concealed.” Certainly the parallelism 
is clearer and more palpable on the hypothesis that Shiloh is the 
object. Besides, it is more natural to take Judah in the pre- 
ceeding context as the subject of the verb come, than to suppose 
the transition to another subject. The phrase *3-“TY leads the 
reader to expect that something should be stated about Judah— 
some point or condition to which his uninterrupted possession 
of the chieftainship should come; whereas if the subject be 
changed, this is wanting. It is indeed possible that there may 
be a change of subject, and that Shiloh may be the person 
making it; but it should not be assumed without a necessity. 


We must therefore hold that soy cannot be the subject of the 
verb $3. Again, in pronouncing the blessing upon Judah, it 
may be asked, how can the patriarch look away from Judah so 
as to make the culminating point run into a person about whom 
it is not even hinted that he is a descendant of Judah P Heng- 
stenberg asserts, that although we are not told of Shilch’s being 
descended from Judah, this is supposed to be self-evident; but 
even granting the correctness of the assertion, the sense of 
Jacob’s prophetic utterance is futile on the supposition of 
Shiloh’s being the personal Messiah and subject of the verb. 
For what is the meaning on this hypothesis, “Judah shall con- 
tinue to rule till the ruler sprung from Judah shall become 
ruler?’”’ Is it not tantamount to saying, that Judah shall rule 
till he rule? And if Shiloh be the subject of the second half of 
the verse, Judah being the subject of the first, how shall we deal 
with the eleventh, which begins, ‘‘ Binding his foal unto the 
vine, and his ass’s colt unto the strong vine.” Exegesis re- 
quires that Messiah or Shiloh be the subject of such de- 
scription ; if Shiloh were the subject of the verb come and of the 
suttix to him preceding. 

The train of thought and tenor of Jacob’s whole speech respect- 
ing Judah demand that Shiloh be taken as the object. fio 18 


1 Christology Translated, vol. i., p. 71. 
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spoken of as a conqueror and spoiler of his enemies,attainin 
to a state of final victory and peace and willingly obeyed by 
the nations. This description is continued in the eleventh and 
twelfth verses, where the peaceful condition into which Judah 
had entered is farther depicted in the luxurious fulness of his 
rich territory. When Hengstenberg says that “the tenor of 
the eleventh and twelfth verses is quite different from that which 
precedes,” he virtually severs their connection from the fore- 
going, and confesses the violence introduced by his view. It 
is only by taking Shiloh as object that the just sequence of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth verses is brought out. 

If this reasoning be correct, we must reject an interpretation 
which has been offered by Gesenius, viz., “ till rest, i.e., the rest 
of the Messianic time come, and to him (Judah) shall be the 
obedience of the nations,” an interpretation which unnaturally 


assumes the reference of the suffix Wb to Judah, thus returning 
to the first subject ; whereas the subject had been changed to suit 
N3' in the intervening clause. Why should it be changed 
again back to its former self? The only proper subject in this 
case would be that of NA?’ viz., Shiloh, which word would then 
have to be taken as a concrete. We must also abandon an 
explanation proposed by ‘an association of gentlemen,’ viz., 
“tall rest come, and unto tt shall be the obedience of the nations,” 


where, besides the noun bry) being subject and not object, the 
suffix b is referred, not to the nearest and therefore most 


natural antecedent but to the remote one, ppmn staff. 


Some Jewish expositors, who take Shiloh to mean the anointed 
King Messiah, separate *3 from “TW, and regard the latter as a 
substantive denoting cfernity. The rendering accordingly is, 
“the staff shall not depart from Judah; for ever. For Shiloh 
cometh.”” So R. Menasseh Ben Israel, followed by De Sola, 
Lindenthal, and Raphall. We do not think that this simplifies 
the meaning, as is ulleged. It is true that TY as a noun often 
means efernity ; but we are not aware of its being used for unto 
eternity, for ever, without the preposition 4 before it. The 
Masora and punctuation which, it is said, are violated by taking 
“IY and 3 together, need not be rigidly followed since they are 
of little authority. Few at the present day take Shiloh to be a 
proper name of Messiah. Delitzsch himself rejects it, and fixes 
upon the place Shiloh.2 As Dr. Lee (Hebrew Lexicon) appo- 
sitely says, it “has neither authority nor parallel in the Scriptures ; 


' Bibliotheca Sacra for 1850, p. 171. = 
2 Commentar ueber die Genesis, p. 593, third edition. 
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and especially it is directly opposed to the whole current of 
antiquity.” 

3. Others who though holding the passage to be Messianic 
do not find a personal Messiuh in it, take MD'Y as a concrete in 
the sense of resting-place, the place where rest is attained and 
render “ till he (Judah) arrive at the place of rest, and to him 
(Judah) be the obedience of the peoples.” Such is the opinion 
of Kurtz.!. We have already seen that the derivation of Shiloh 


from bys is grammatically impossible, as well as its etymology 
from Shiloni or Shilon, unless it be a proper name. The critic 18 
reluctant to abandon the Messianic idea, and preserves it thus 
in a general way. 
The proper translation of the verse is this :— 
“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor the staff of power from between his feet, 


Until he come to Shiloh, 
And to him the obedience of the peoples be.” 


We translate the word PDMS staff of office or sceptre, because 
it agrees better with the parallelism DAY, corresponding to it 
in the antithetic line. That it has this secondary sense is proved 
by Num. xxi. 18; Psalm lx. 9. Those who adopt the primary 
sense of lamgiver, ruler, suppose an cuphemism in the word 
translated from between his feet, meaning posterity. A ruler shall 
never fail. In support of this honesta genitalium description, 
appeal is made to Deut. xxvii. 57. But there it is-used of 
a woman ; so that the sex is not pertinent here. Hence it should 
be taken hterally. Zhe staff of power between the feet is illus- 
trated by an ancient Oriental custom, proof of which exists on 
antique memorials like the ruins of Persepolis, where princes 
appear sitting on the throne with the long staff of rule between 
their fect. 

An objection has been made to our translation of Shiloh from 
the want of a preposition before the accusative after a verb of 
motion. There is in reality no difference between the construc- 
tion coming to the city, coming to the gate, and that before us. 
Yet both those expressions dispense with a preposition (Jer. 
xxi. 24; Gen. xxii. 10,18; Psalm c. 4). 

In placing the fulfilment in the time of Joshua, after the 
tribes were settled in their respective inheritances, we are aware 
that Hengstenberg avers in the most positive terms that it can- 
not be sought for in any period prior to David. But this asser- 
tion rests on the false foundation that royal dominion and power 
alone are designated by the terms scepére and staff of power. 


1 Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. il. p. 652, et seqq. 
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The words in question are used where royal dominion is not 
meant; the former in Judges v. 14, the latter in Numb. xxi. 18. 
What they denote is /eadership in relation to the tribe of Judah ; 
and therefore the fulfilment of the prophecy may have begun 
earlier than David, even when the tabernacle was placed at 
Shiloh. The '3 “IY unti/, has always a reference to the terminus 


ad quem and includes it; but that ferminus ad quem is not neces- 
sarily the last. It is one of special importance; in this case 
the first or incipient fulfilment. And if Judah should arrive 
at a secure resting-place there, he would never be dislodged from 
it; because the first was an carnest of a higher position in the 
future. 7 

We have thus endeavoured to shew that the explanation 
which refers Shiloh to a personal Messiah is exegetically unten- 
able, and have also indicated the true meaning. The promise 
made to Abraham and repeated to Isaac, culminated in Jacob. 
So Jacob’s last blessings culminate in Judah; the crown of all 
consisting in Judah’s glorious, peaceful, eternal kingdom. It 
might indeed have been argued, @ prioré, that a personal Messiah 
could not have been expected in the passage, since it would have 
been an anomaly in the patriarchal history. So far from Hengs- 
tenberg’s confident assertion ‘there cannot be any doubt that 
the promise of a personal Messiah in his kingly office, if it be 
found in the Old Testament at all, must exist in the passage we 
are now considering,’’! being well founded, it 1s destitute of sup- 
port. It may be sately said that the idea of a personal Messiah 
would have been unsuitable in the patriarchal period. There 1s 
a concatenation of history with prophecy. The organic progress 
of each advances in correlative connexion; their successive 
stages mutually corresponding. Prophecy is linked on to his- 
tory as its substratum. Arising out of history in the present, 16 
takes its flight into a higher region. And the prophecy must 
correspond to the historical pomt of attachment. There is a 
certain stage of the history which it docs not and should not 
overleap. What then is the great aim of the entire patriarchal 
history ? It is the expansion of oneness into a numerous people. 
Accordingly the idea of a personal Saviour could not originate 
till after the patriarchs had actually become a great nation. 
When a single leader of the whole people had arisen, he formed 
the first point of attachment for the idea of a personal Messiah. 
The repeated promises to the patriarchs consisted in the an- 
nouncement of a numerous posterity with possession of Canaan, 
and of a blessing to come upon all nations through them. This 
blessing, though often spoken of in the patriarchal history from 
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Abraham to Jacob, is never unfolded more definitely. It con- 
tinues in the same stage of progress. It is ible that im 
Jacob’s case it may have at once taken a great leap in develop- 
ment ; but as he stood on the same ground with his distinguished 
fathers, and under the same influences, it is not likely that he 
was so far carried beyond them. The only progress which the 
blessing received through him, was in distinguishing Judah 
above his brethren; thus pointing to the one tribe whence the 
Messiah was to spring. It is true, as Hengstenberg states, 
that all the blessings of salvation which the church possessed 
at the time when Jacob’s blessing was uttered had come 
through single individuals ; and that single individuals are 
in the patriarchal period the depositarics of divine promises 
and the channels of divine lite. But that by no means re- 
commends the idea that Abraham, for example, should be 
as fit a type of Messiah as David. The unity of the family 
had to be developed into the manifoldness of the people; 
according to the promise in which the Messianic expectation 
was bound up. In the promises made directly by Jehovah 
himself to the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in which alone spiritual in addition to temporal blessing 1s 
announced, the spiritual les in the promises in such a form 
as implies the multiplication of the unity of the family into a 
people. Separation cannot take place first; since 1t would only 
remove the longed-for spiritual blessing farther back. The 
family must become a great people and possess the land of their 
inheritance. Thus the nght soil for the reception of a prophecy 
relating to a personal Messiah was not prepared so. carly. 
An example will perhaps make our meaning more intelligible. 
Let us take Gen. xxvii. 14, where Jchovah announces to 
Jacob, ‘And thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth, and 
thou shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the cast, and 
to the north, and to the south: and in thee and in thy seed 
shall all the families of the carth be blessed.” These words 
shew that dispersion and multiplication must be the first state 
into which the spiritual blessing unfolds itself in history. The 
unity of the family is first multiplied into a great people, out of 
whom unity is resumed and reconstructed in the person of a 
single deliverer and ruler. There is no perceptible progress in 
the development of the promised blessing from the time when 
Abraham was called till that of Jacob. Why then should it 
take such a leap forward in Jacob? That it did not, appears 
from the blessing pronounced upon Judah, in which no trace of 
a personal Messiah appears. If Jacob saw so clearly, as is said, 
a personal Messiah, how comes it that Moses, long after him, 
did not see the same? Was the organic progress of prophecy 
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retarded between Jacob and Moses; or rather did it retrograde P 
This reasoning holds good even if Jacob himself uttered the 
expressions recorded in the chapter, as many suppose. We 
believe, however, that another put them into his mouth. As 
the latter did not introduce the patriarch speaking of a personal 
Messiah, he either had no proper perception of the future de- 
liverer ; or having it was sensible of the characteristics belong- 
ing to a former age. Shiloh’s mention shews that the present of 
the poet lay in the time when the tabernacle was at that place. 
And it suits well the age of the Jehovist to represent the 
assembling of the peoples as being to Judah; because David and 
Solomon had then proved themselves mighty conquerors. 

The earliest: form in which prophecy refers to the Messiah is 
that of IMessianic hopes. The expectation of the people centred 
in better times for the theocracy. These hopes (Joel iii.) were 
gradually developed into the definite and individual, out of the 
indefinite and ideal. They are first attached to the house of 
David (Hosea ii. 16-25, Amos ix. 11-15); then a descendant of 
David is conceived of as the restorer of the theocracy (Micah 
v. 1, etc., Isaiah ix. 5-6). As the future Messiah was expected 
to be a victorious king, the notion of an tndiridual Messiah could 
not originate till the kingly period. At different times the idea 
was more or less vague. After it had attached itself to a per- 
sonal descendant of David, we must not suppose that it became 
progressively clear and distinct. On the contrary, several late 
prophets return to the original indefinite stand-point, as we see 
from Zephaniah (111. 9-20) and the second part of Isaiah ; though 
Micah and Isaiah had poimted to a person; as Jeremiah and 
Zechariah also do. 

The promise of a Messiah was first announced to their nation 
by the prophets, who looking into the future with the fore- 
shadowing cye of inspiration found consolation there for weary 
spirits. The experiences of the present were unsatisfactory to 
the religious mind, which must have been painfully affected by 
the discrepancy between the promises of religion and the out- 
ward phenomena of life. The pure, high idea of the theocracy 
hovered over the imperfect reality, awakening a longing desire 
for inward peace. No reward or restitution in eternity was 
known. Hope could not turn in that direction. It must find 
comfort on carth; and this was realised in the expectation 
of Messiah—a wise, righteous, victorious King, who should 
restore the theocracy in its completeness, and introduce a time 
of prosperity and peace. Then shoutd Jehovah dwell among 
his people and their communion with him be intimate and un- 
interrupted. This promise of Messiah was truly divine. It 
lifted the spirit above and beyond the present, nourishing 
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hope as well as purifying it, and furnishing a counterpoise 
to present imperfections. It was the flame that fed the 
inner life of the pious, and supplied their highest comfort. 
It must not be supposed that the kingdom about to be csta- 
blished by the Messiah was conceived of otherwise than an 
earthly one peculiar to the people of Israel yet destined to 
extend over all nations and fill the earth with its blessings. 
The comfort which this great Messianic prophecy gave to the 
better portion of the Jews, it is impossible to appreciate at the 
present day. It was an elevating hope, the bud of a blossom 
about to unfold its bright colours thereafter. Of divine origin 
it was imperishable, because bearing the germ of the salvation 
of humanity. A new and better—the only true religion—arose 
out of its bosom to bless the world. 

It is needless to refute such dogmatic assertions as Wengsten- 
berg indulges in when arguing for a personal Messiah in the 
passage before us. “There cannot be any doubt that Ezckiel 
found in Gen. xlix. the prophecy of a personal Messiah. Thev 
therefore who assert that no such prophecy is contained in our 
passage must at the same time assert that [zekicl misunder- 
stood it.”! Before the time of Ezekiel, a personal Messiah was 
announced in prophecy, and therefore he may have taken the 
passage and treated it as such; but that fact does not imply 
that the words in the lips of Jacob referred directly to a per- 
sonal Messiah. The germ of a personal Messiah is in then. 
When a personal Messiah had been revealed, the prophet Ezekiel 
may have expanded the germ into its ultimate form. 


1 Christulogy Translated, vol, i. p. 87, 
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THE BOOK OF EXODUS. 


I. Conrents.—The book of Exodus may be divided in the 
following manner :— 

1. Notices of the Hebrew people till the time of their exodus 
from Livypt, chapters 1.—xu. 36. 

2. The history of their departure out of Keypt and march to 
Sinai, chapters xil. 387-xvul. 

3. Their encampment at mount Sinai; the giving of the 
decalogue with other laws and ordinances, chapters x1x.-xxiv. 

4. Instructions respecting the making of the tabernacle, the 
dress and dedication of the priests, sacrifices, and the observance 
of the Sabbath, chapters xxv.-—xxx1. 

5. The first act of apostasy, with the golden calf, the ap- 
pearance of God to Moses, and the new tables of stone with the 
ten commandments, chapters XXX1.—XXXIV. 

6. The solemnisation of the Sabbath, the erection of the 
tabernacle, its dedication, and the consecration of the priests, 
chapters xxxy.-xl. 

In the first chapter, the great multiplication of the Israelites 
in Egypt after Joseph’s death is noticed. They became a 
powerful people, sufficient to excite the suspicion of a later 
Pharaoh, who, fearing they might joi his enemies, took 
measures for their diminution. First he tried to overwhelm 
them with excessive toil; then he commanded the midwives to 
kall all male children at their birth ; and lastly, he ordered that 
all the new-born boys should be thrown into the Nile. The 
second chapter contains an account of Moses’s birth. After 
having been hidden by his parents for three months, he was 
put into an ark among the flags of the Nile. But he was found 
and saved by Pharaoh’s daughter, who adopted him us her own. 
When he grew up he killed an Egyptian who had ill-treated a 
Hebrew ; and was obliged in consequence to flee from Pharaoh. 
He went into Midian, where he married Zipporah, and kept the 
flock of his father-in-law. Herc, after forty years, he received 
a divine commission to return to Egypt and deliver the Israelites 
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from bondage. But he hesitated from a sense of incapacity for 
the work. Hence God revealed to him His holy name; and 
ordered him to ask of Pharaoh permission for the Israelites, for 
three days, to worship in the desert. But He knew that 
Pharaoh would not consent, and was therefore dctermined to 
inflict fearful plagues upon Egypt; after which the king would 
permit their departure with great spoil. Dreading the unbelief 
of the Israelites, Moses received from God three signs, which he 
was to exhibit before them to induce them to believe in his 
divine mission. Having again hesitated to accept the office, he 
was promised the assistance of his brother Aaron in the enter- 
prise. He then asked and obtained lcave from his father-in-law 
to return to Egypt. During the journey he incurred imminent 
danger, which was averted by the immediate circumcision of his 
youngest son. Aaron, commanded by God, proceeded to meet 
his brother, and joined him at mount Horeb. Both returned to 
Egypt, where they summoned the elders of the people, performed 
the three wonders, and were believed (i.—iv.). 

Afterwards the two brothers repaired to Pharaoh, whom they 
requested, in the name of the God of Israel, to permit the 
Hebrews to celebrate a festival to their God, at the distance of 
three days’ journcy in the desert. Pharaoh refused, and ordered 
that hencetorth no straw should be given to the Israelites for 
the bricks they made; but that they should gather it for them- 
selves and yct make up the same number of bricks as before. 
The people were unable to satisfy the increased demands of the 
king, and therefore their overseers were harshly treated by the 
Egyptian task-masters. Yet though they complained to Pha- 
raoh, he merely repeated his tyrannical edict. Under these 
circumstances they reproached Moses and Aaron, the former of 
whom in grief of mind addressed himself to the Lord (v.) 

The Almighty now reveals himself to Moses under the holy 
attributes of the self-existent, immutable Being, promising 
Israel’s deliverance from Egypt and their occupation of the 
promised land. But though the servant of God reports these 
divine assurances to the people, they scarcely listen. The Lord 
speaks again to Moses, who objects, as before, on account of his 
deficiency of speech. The genealogy of Moses and Aaron is 
then given by means of notices of the three tribes of Reuben, 
Simeon, and Levi; a more detailed description of the last being 
presented because Levi was Moses’s ancestor (vi.). 

Moses is again commanded by God to go to Pharaoh with the 
message that the children of Israel should be set free. Yet he 
is told that the message would not be effectual till after severe 
inflictions. In the presence of Pharaoh Aaron’s staff is con- 
verted into a serpent, and devours the serpents of the Egyptian 
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magicians. But the king persists in his obstinacy ; and therefore 
the first plague is inflicted upon Egypt: all the waters of the 
river being turned into blood. But when the magicians did the 
same, Pharaoh refused the request of Moses. Hence seven days 
after the first plague, frogs were produced in great abundance, 
and covered the land of Egypt. But as the magicians, though 
they also produced frogs, could not remove the plague, Pharach 
requested Moses and Aaron to entreat the Lord for its removal, 
promising to allow the departure of the Israelites. At the 
athe of Moses the plague ceased the following day. But the 

ing withdrew his promise, and accordingly a third plague was 
sent. Aaron smote the dust with his staff and if was converted 
into gnats, so that all the dust of the land became gnats. These 
the magicians tried in vain to produce ; and were therefore forced 
to acknowledge the finger of God. Pharaoh however persist- 
ing in his obstinacy, God brought swarms of flies over all the 
land, except Goshen where the Hebrews were. Hence the king, 
calling for Moses and Aaron, requested them to pray for a 
removal of the insects, promising the Israclites liberty to sa- 
crifice in the wilderness. The plague disappeared at the inter- 
cession of Moses, but Pharaoh remained obstinate. The next 
plague inflicted was the murrain among the cattle; after which 
boils on the skin were sent, followed by the plague of hail. Still 
Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, and the Israelites were retained 
in bondage. (sod next threatened to send locusts. The servants 
of Pharaoh warned him to let the Israelites go. Moses and 
Aaron appeared again before the king, but on hearing that all 
the people with their -wives, children, flocks and herds, wished 
to go, he drove them from his presence. Swarms of locusts 
were then brought to devour the entire vegetation. Upon this 
Pharaoh sent again for Moses and Aaron, confessed his sin, and 
asked them to pray for the removal of the plague, which they 
did accordingly ; all the locusts perishing in the Red Sea. But 
the king remained obstinate. Accordingly, thick darkness was 
introduced over all the land for three days, after which Pharaoh 
conceded that the children should accompany their parents into 
the wilderness, leaving the flocks and herds of the nation as 
security. But this proposal was rejected. The king therefore 
forbad Moses to appear again before him under pain of death ; 
which the latter promised with an emphasis (vii.—x.) 

After this a divine message was delivered to the Israelites to 
ask jewels of their neighbours; and Moses threatened Pharaoh 
with the death of the first-born. <A brief summary of the pre- 
ceding plagues and their want of effect on the heart of Pharaoh 
is “hss preparatory to the last infliction (x1.). 

efore the final stroke falls upon the Egyptians, which led at 
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once to the departure of the Israclites, God commands by Moses 
the ceremonies connected with that’ event. The passover is in- 
stituted to be a perpetual monument of it through future ages. 
The month Abib is constituted the first of the religious year ; 
precepts are given relating to the selection, killing, roasting, and 
eating of the paschal lamb, as also the use of unleavened bread 
from the fifteenth to the twenty-first of Abib ; and the persons 
who should partake of the supper are described. On the four- 
teenth of Nisan, in the evening, while the Israclites are occupied 
as they had been divinely directed, the first-born of Egypt, both 
men and beasts, are destroyed. The territied Egyptians urge 
the Hebrews to go away in such haste that they had not time 
to leaven their bread. They left Egypt therefore laden with 
spoils ; and journeyed from Rameses to Succoth towards the coast 
of the Red Sea. It is stated that the effective foree of the 
nation was six hundred thousand men (xii.). 

In the thirteenth chapter we learn that other laws were 
enforced in connection with the redemption from Heypt, viz., 
the sanctification of every first-born male of mankind and beasts. 
At the same time it was enjoined that the histury of the 
deliverance from Egypt should be faithfully preserved, and 
handed down from one gencration to another. After this the 
march of the Israelites is resumed, and the general direction 
pointed ‘out. They proceeded from Succoth to Etham. It is 
also related that the Israchtes took Joseph's bones with them, 
in fultlment of a promise; and that the Lord led them by 
means of a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night (xiii.). 

God next commanded Moses to turn and encamp in Pi-hahiroth. 
Pharaoh, therefore, thinking that they had Jost their way, and 
repenting of having allowed them to go, pursued them with a 
great army. When the Israclities saw them approach, they 
reproached Moses with his rash plans. But God encouraged 
him by the promise of a wonderful deliverance. The pillar of 
cloud changed its place and stood behind the Israclites, separat- 
ing them from the Egyptians all night. God caused the sea to 
go back by a strong wind, and the waters were divided. The 
Egyptians pursued, and went into the sea after them. But 
their chariots had great difficulty in following; and the people 
were afraid. In the meantime, the Israelites having crossed, 
the waters returned to their usual channel at the stretching out 
of Moses’s arm; and all the Egyptian host was overwhelmed in 
the flood. Accordingly the peoplo feared and believed the 
Lord (xiv.). 

The fifteenth chapter contains a sublime hymn of praise after 
the successful passage of the Red Sea. It is then related that 
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the Israelities proceeded in a south-eastern direction to Marah, 
where they murmured against Moses on account of the bitter 
waters. But by the infusion of the wood of a tree, he prepared 
the waters for the people’s use. From Marah they came to 
Elim, where they encamped beside springs and under palm-tree 
shades. From Elim they journeyed to the wilderness of Sin, 
where they arrived on the fifteenth day of the second month 
after the exodus. Here being distressed for want of food they 
murmured against Moses, and repented of leaving Egypt. God 
miraculously supplied them with quails and manna. The last 
was to be gathered only from day to day as required, not on the 
seventh day ; for on the sixth day they found a double portion. 
An omer of the manna was preserved as a memorial for future 
generations. This manna they ate forty years, till they came 
to Canaan. From Sin the people journeyed on to Rephidim, 
where they murmured against Moses on account of the want of 
water. But God scent a miraculous supply from a rock in 
Hloreb. Here the Israclites were attacked by the Amalekites. 
Joshua was appointed leader, and the latter were defeated. 
Moses was commanded to write the history of this event in a 
book ; and ereeted an altar in commemoration, which he called 
Jehovah-Nisst. The utter extirpation of Amalek was decreed by 
God. When Jethro heard of the miraculous deliverance of 
Israel by Moses he came to him to mount Horeb, bringing to 
him his wife and his two sons who had been sent back to 
Midian. On the next dav, when he saw the burden of judicial 
labours resting on Moses alone, he advised him to divide the 
people into companies of tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands ; 
and to set over each an inferior judge who should determine all 
minor matters, while the important ones should be brought 
before Moses. The counsel was accepted and put into execution, 
after which Jethro departed to his own land (xv.—xviii.). 

In the third month the Israclites arrived in the wilderness of 
Sinai, and encamped before the mountain. God out of the 
mount charged Moses to propose to the Israelites the question, 
whether they would obey Him and keep His covenant. They 
promised obedience. The Almighty speaking to him from the 
mountain, in the audience of all the people, commanded that the 
Israelites should sanctify themselves two days, and be ready, 
against the third, for a divine revelation. He appeared amid 
thunders and lightnings, clouds and fire, to the trembling 
people. Moses and Aaron were called up the mountain, the 
people below having been warned not to approach. There the 
ten commandments were proclaimed by Jehovah. The people, 
afraid of the terrible majesty of the divine presence, wished to 
receive the precepts of God through Moses. He explained the 
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reason why God had thus manifested himself. Moses ascended 
the mountain again, and received individual laws. After a pro- 
hibition of idolatry the command was given to make altars with- 
out steps (xix., xx.). 

The twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty-third chapters 
contain a number of laws supplementary to the fundamental 
laws of the entire Mosaic legislation given in the twentieth 
chapter. These have been called the judicial law, probably on 
account of the words in chap. xxi. 1—‘‘ Now these are the judg- 
ments which thou shalt set before them.” But the term tran- 
slated judgments means rather rights; and the chapters in 
question comprise social and individual, religious and political, 
criminal and civil, divine and human, regulations. At the 
conclusion of these (xxiii. 20-33), is an exhortation to obey 
God, to avoid idolatry, and even utterly to destroy the idols 
wherever they should be found ; then would God send Ilis mes- 
senger before the Israelites and their enemies should be smitten 
with fear ; the promised land should come into their possession ; 
and their territory should extend from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Arabian desert to the Euphrates 
(XX1.—Xxili.). 

After these laws had been enacted the covenant was ratified 
between God and Israel. Moses erected an altar and twelve 
pillars, offered holocausts and eucharistic sacrifices, sprinkled 
the blood on the altar and the people, and read to them the book 
of the covenant, whose precepts they promised to obey. He 
afterwards ascended the mountain accompanied by Joshua. 
Clouds covered its top. Having waited there six days, the Lord 
called him on the seventh into the cloud where he coutinued 
forty days and forty nights (xxiv.). 

The next communication which Moses receives relates to the 
provision of a suitable place for the national worship. This 
would serve as a visible centre of monotheism, where the 
religious ritual might go into operation. Accordingly a minute 
description is given of the construction of the tabernacle, with 
its various vesscls and furniture, in the twenty-fifth, twenty- 
sixth, and twenty-seventh chapters (xxv.—xxvii.). 

It is next related, that Aaron and his sons were set apart to 
the priest’s office. Their official robes are described, a breast- 
plate with the Urim and Thummim, an ephod, a robe, a mitre 
with a golden plate, drawers, girdle, turban, and tesselated 
tunic. The four last were for the ordinary priests; the former 
for the high priest alone (xxviii.). 

We have now an account of the ceremonies to be performed 
at the consecration of the priests. After bathing, they were to 
be clothed in their official attire, and anointed with oil; a bul- 
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lock was sacrificed for a sin-offering, a ram for a burnt-offering, 
and another ram for a thank-offering; a loaf, a cake, and a 
wafer were prescribed as a wave-offering. These ceremonies of 
consecration were to be repeated daily through a week; after 
which, sacrifices for the expiation of the altar and the daily 
sacrifices were prescribed. God promised to dwell among the 
children of Israel, to meet them in the holy tabernacle, and 
cause them to know that it was Ile who delivered them from 
Egypt (xxix.). 

The thirtieth chapter contains directions relative to the 
altar of incense, the ceremonies to be performed on it, and the 
kinds of incense to be used. Every Israelite above twenty years 
was to give half a shekel as ransom-moncey for the support of the 
tabernacle. Then the brazen laver in the court, with the pre- 
paration and ingredients of the holy oil, are described (xxx.). 

We have next a designation of the artisans who were to 
execute the directions already given; of whom Bezaleel and 
Aholiab are the chief. The law concerning the sanctification of 
the sabbath is yepeated, lest it should be thought that the work 
of the tabernacle released them from the observance of that rest ; 
and God delivers to Moses the two tables of the law engraven on 
stone (Xxx1.). 

In the absence of Moses, the people urged Aaron to make a 
golden calf, as an image of their God who had delivered them 
out of Egypt. For this purpose they gave their gold ornaments. 
The calf was made, an altar was built, burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings were brought, and there was a great feast. This umage 
did not represent to the people the Egyptian Apis, but the 
Semitic god Moloch, the horrible king, who appears either as a 
heifer with human face, or a heifer in all its parts. God is 
indignant, is minded to destroy them and elevate Moses with his 

sterity to the privileges they should forfeit. But at the 
intreaty of Moses, the anger of the Lord is appeased. In des- 
cending from the mount with the tablets in his hands and 
hearing the revelry of the multitude, Moses throws them down 
violently on the ground, and they are broken. The calf is 
melted, and the fragments thrown into the water which the 
people are made to drink. He expostulates with Aaron ; whose 
reply is a very feeble but natural excuse under the circum- 
stances. Then he calls upon all who are for upholding the 
divine arrangements to rally around him. The sons of Levi 
having obeyed the summons are commanded to kill the pro- 
minent offenders, and accordingly three thousand are slain. He 
returns to the mountain to pray for the people’s forgiveness, but 
is assured that only the actual sinners will be punished. God 
farther assures Moses that though He will deliver Canaan into 
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the possession of the Israelites, He will not appear among them 
in personal presence, but will effect His purposes by an ne 
instead, on account of the rebelliousness of the people. This 
announcement diffuses grief throughout the camp. The people 
put off their ornaments and mourn. As a sign that God was 
reconciled, He consented to take His place in the midst of the 
people. Moses took a tent and pitched it outside the camp, 
calling it the tabernacle of the congregation. As Moses entered 
this tabernacle, the cloudy pillar descended in view of the 
people; shewing that the Lord, who had hitherto manifested His 
presence on the distant summit, took his abode as king in the 
midst of Israel. God communes with Moses there who asks to 
see His full glory but is reminded that such is impossible for a 
human being. Yet He promises to reveal to him all His attributes 
of mercy. Accordingly the Lord commands him to hew two other 
tables of stone, and reascend the mountain. There God descends 
in a cloud and proclaims His mercy and justice. Moses entreats 
God himself to accompany the people; and is answered by the 
announcement of observances previously enjoined, which they 
would be required to keep. Moses stays forty days and forty 
nights on the mount; during which time he writes down the 
words of the covenant. When he returns to the people with 
the tables of the law, his face shines with the rays of a divine 
glory, and he puts a vail on it when he does not commune with 
God (xxxii.-xxxiv.). 

After enjoining the strict observance of the Sabbath, Moses 
calls upon the people to bring frec-will gifts for the construction 
of the tabernacle and its furniture, as well as for the holy gar- 
ments ; to which they responded so liberally that it was necessary 
to restrain their generosity. Bezaleel and Aholiab are called to 
the work, which they commence accordingly, proceeding with 
the curtains, the boards, the bars, and the vails. Bezalcel then 
makes the ark and its staves, the mercy seat with cherubim, the 
table of shew-bread with its vessels, the candlestick with its 
lamps and instruments, the altar of incense with the anointing oil 
and sweet incense. Next he makes the altar of burnt-offcring, the 
brazen laver, the court with its pillars and hangings. The 
amount of gold, silver, and brass contributed is given ; and in the 
last place, an account of the making of the ephod, the breast-plate, 
the robe of the ephod, the tunics, mitre, and girdles. After all 
things had becn completed, they were brought to Moses for 
examination ; who approved of them as in accordance with the 
divine commandment, and blessed the people. On the first day 
of the first month, in the second year, Moses was commanded to 
set up the tabernacle, to anoint it and all its furniture; to wash, 
clothe, and anoint Aaron and his sons. After he did all these 
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things, a cloud covered the tabernacle, and the glory of the Lord 
filled it. When this cloud was taken up from the tabernacle, 
the Israelites proceeded on their journey; when it rested they 
encamped (xxxv.-xl.). 

II. Tue Piacurs or Ecypr.—It is now desirable to make 
some observations on the nature and peculiarities of the plagues 
wrought in Egypt; after which we shall inquire whether the 
magicians wrought real miracles in imitation of those performed 
by Moses. 

The plagues are the following : 

_ Ist. The river Nile and all other water throughout the land of 
Egypt was converted into blood. The meaning seems to be that 
the waters assumed a red, blood-like colour. This 1s agree- 
able to the words of Jocl ii. 31, “the moon shall be turned into 
blood,”’ z.¢., into the colour of blood. But Kalisch objects,! that 
the transmutation stated in Ex. vii. 18, is not consistent with it ; 
just as if the advocates of the proposed explanation denied that 
while converted into such colour it was not necessarily de- 
structive of animal life, or unimpregnated with a substance 
capable of producing the two effects of colour and noxiousness. 
The same critic likewise objects to the analogy of Joel u. 31, 
because the poetical diction of the prophet can prove nothing 
for the plain historical style of the narrative in Exodus; and then 
quotes Josephus as if Ais authority were worth notice. We 
cannot see that prose and poctry destroy the analogy in question. 
The redness of the Nile water is a regular annual phenomenon. 
The river assumes a reddish tint for above twenty days in the 
month of June, when it is rising or subsiding. In 1823, 
Ehrenberg found the whole inlet of the Red Sea, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sinai, stained a blood-red colour by Cryptogamic 
plants. Hence the wonder does not lie in the colour of the 
water, but in the fact that it happened at the beginning of the 
year; that what was in the vessels was changed, and that the 
fish died. It is also implied that the Israelites had pure water, 
because it 1s not said that they dug for it like the Egyptians. 

2nd. The second plague consisted in an innumerable multitude 
of frogs, occupying not only the rivers and all waters, but enter- 
ing the strects and houses of the Egyptians, penetrating into 
their bed chambers and disturbing their repose. This must 
have been disgusting and distressing in the extreme. The 
marshy valley of the Nile is such that these animals sometimes 
become a plague, but are destroyed by serpents and storks. The 
wonder consists in their coming and disappearing at Moses’s 
command, and in the Israelites being unmolested. 


+ Historical and Critical Commentary on Exodus, p. 122, 
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8rd. The third plague consisted in this, that all the dust of 
the land became gnats, which attacked both men and _ beasts. 
The obscure word 6°33 we take to mean marsh gnats, not lice as 


Bochart has tried to prove. They were a kind of mosquito, 
which flies into the eyes, nose, and ears, stinging these sensitive 
parts. If it be said that gnats would probably be included under 
the flies of the next plague; that depends on the generic accepta- 
tion of the term so rendered, which we hold to be incorrect. 
Here again we have a natural phenomenon of the country. 
The wonder of the plague lies in the gnats being suddenly called 
into existence by Aaron, and in their not touching the Israelites. 

4th. The fourth plague consisted of swarms of the beetle, ze., 
the Blatta orientalis. Many authorities however are in favour of 
the dog-fly as the animal denoted by SY. 

Sth. The fifth plague was a pestilence among the cattle, so 
that they all died; those at least belonging to the Egyptians. 

6th. The sixth plague consisted of a leprous-like disease which 
attacked man and beast. Black eruptions were common in 
Egypt, and continue till the present day, arising from the pre- 
valence of marshes in various parts. 

7th. The seventh plague was a great hail-storm, which not 
only destroyed the crops and herds of the field but killed men 
and beasts. 

8th. The eighth consisted of a prodigious swarm of locusts. 

9th. The ninth plague was an extraordinary and palpable 
darkness. The fearful hot wind Chamsin usually continues 
three days, during which the sun is darkened. The Israelites 
however had light in their dwellings. 

10th. The tenth consisted in the death of the first-born in the 
land. This is “the plague” of which Egypt is almost the 
parent soil. It commonly appears at Cairo towards the end of 
March, or at the commencement of April. The first-born of the 
Isgvptians died of it; while the Israelites were saved. 

These visitations are related as extraordinary and miracu- 
lous. They are founded upon ordinary phenomena in Egypt. 
But they are represented as taking place at a season contrary 
to the usual occurrence of such phenomena, and appearing 
in rapid succession ; as occurring at the time foretold by Moses 
and at his command, while they commonly ceased at his interces- 
sion; and as passing over the Israelites. Such a combination of 
circumstances is unusual. The country presented its analogies 
to them all; yet there are points of difference which shew the 
supernatural character of the phenomena as related. That the 
ten plagues were all actual and historical events we fully believe. 
Bunsen has done much to prove them such. It is only their 
costume or drapery that is poetical. Thus the last one, the death 
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of all the first-born, simply means that the plague did not spare 
the dearest and most beloved ones. It visited ail, high and low. 
Even Hengstenberg admits thus much. “It must not be in- 
ferred,” says he, “that none of the first-born remained alive in 
the land, or that none besides the first-born died.”! Travellers 
inform us that certain districts are not touched by it, while 
others are desolated ; and that it attacks cattle as well as human 
beings. In regard to the miraculous element connected with 
these plagues, it appears to us that the national traditions ac- 
count for all that appears as miraculous. LExaggerations of 
periodical visitations or of the regular phenoména of Egypt, 
along with every thing of the wonderful, are an embodiment of 
the popular traditions. Moses performs extraordinary deeds as ‘ 
the law-giver of the nation. This was a general belief among 
the ancients. We resolve what is miraculous in the plagues 
into a traditional element naturally shaping itsclf, among the 
Israelites, into the form presented by the naratives. The 
Almighty does not violently interfere with the eternal laws of 
nature which he established at first ; for these laws are sufficient 
to effect whatever he intended to bring about in the history of 
redemption. When he established them, he foresaw all that 
they should be required to accomplish. If therefore a miracle 
mean an interference with, or a suspension of, nature’s fixed laws, 
we cannot assume its existence ; especially as we are ignorant of 
ose such laws, as well as of the effects they are capable of pro- 
ucing. 

tl Conpucr oF THE Macicians.—In considering the pro- 
ceedings of the magicians, there are some views which must be 
discarded as untenable ; especially that which supposes, either 
that God himself empowered such persons to work real miracles 
and gave them an unexpected success; as Fleetwood believes; 
or that while the magicians used their enchantments, expecting 
assistance of the demons to whom they applied, God himself was 
pleased to interpose and to effect a real change of the rods into 
serpents, according to Thomas Scott.” To represent the Almighty 
as interfering to give the magicians success, is injurious to his 
character, because it implies that he acted in opposition to him- 
self. Equally untenable is the hypothesis that these miracles of 
the magicians were performed by the co-operation of the devil 
or evil spirits, as A. Clarke and others imagine. The apparent 
necessity for such baseless hypotheses arises from a false view of 
the perloemuios of these magicians, as though they were truly 
supernatural. We do not believe that they were real miracles; 
because real miracles were not wrought by the hands of Moses 


1 Egypt and the Books of Moses, translated by Robbins, p. 129. 
2 Commentary on the Bible. 
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and Aaron. Whatever be the nature of the performances, it 
was the same in both cases. The language represents the magi- 
cians as wielding miraculous power ; though less in degree than 
that of the Hebrew brothers. ‘Now the magicians of Egypt, 
they also did in like manner with their enchantments” (Exodus 
vii. 11). “And the magicians of Egypt did so with their en- 
-chantments”’ (vii. 22). Here the words are express ; excluding 
modern theories which ascribe their feats to jugglery. We are 
prevented from such an assumption by the obvious text; and 
need not have recourse to the Haje serpent, which charmers 
can make like a stick by its becoming intensely inflated and 
rigid. The mythical and traditional element pervades the 
whole. If Moses and Aaron did not perform proper miracles, 
it cannot be thought that the magicians exceeded them in ability. 
Their feats as well as those of the Israclite leaders are exalted, 
the one to enhance the other. An air of exaggeration is thrown 
over them by the imagination of later times. It will be ob- 
served, that when both parties are represented as performing 
miracles, it must have been believed that there were other gods 
besides Jehovah, though inferior to him in power. 

Bryant! has endeavoured to trace, with much ingenuity, the 
peculiar adaptation of the miracles wrought by Moses to display 
the vanity of the idols and false gods adored by the Egyptians; 
by which means the Israclites were warned at the same time not 
to fall into the like idolatry. But be has pushed his observa- 
tions too far when he endeavours to shew that a// the plagues 
except the tenth had a direct reference to Egyptian superstitions. 
Thus in the case of the plague of gnats, of murrain among the 
cattle, of leprous diseases, of the bectle, of hail, as well that of 
locusts, no such allusion is apparent. 

IV. Duration or THE Israevires In Ecyrr.—How long 
were the Israelites in Egypt? According to Exodus xii. 40 
they were 430 years ; the number 400 in Genesis being a round 
number and therefore less exact than the same with a fraction. 

There are difficulties connected with 430 years as the 
time of the Israelites in Egypt, which are embarrassing. 
Kohath, the son of Levi, who had gone down into Egypt wit 
his father (Genesis xlvi. 8, 11), lived only 133 years (xodus 
vi. 18). Amram his son, the father of Moses, lived 137 years 
(Exodus v1. 20). Moses was cighty years old when he led the 
children of Israel out of the land. These added together make 
but 350 years, not 430. Besides, Kohath’s age when he went 
down into Egypt should be subtracted, as also the years during 
which the fathers lived with the sons. 


1 On the Plagues of Egypt, 1811, 8vo. 
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To remove this difficulty some alter the text and appeal to 
the authority of the Samaritan copy, as well as to the Septu- 
agint. The former reads, “ Now the sojourning of the children 
of Israel and of their fathers which they sojourned in the land 
of Canaan and in the land of Egypt was 430 years.” The 
latter has the following, “‘ Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel which they sojourned in the land of Egypt and in the 
land of Canaan was 430 years.” The Vatican text, in some 
copies is more conformable to the Samaritan text by the inser- 
tion “ they and their fathers”’ after jv wapwxncav. By adopt- 
ing this reading, the period embraces the time from Abraham’s 
entrance into the land of Canaan till the exodus. Thus from 
that patriarch’s coming into the sacred land till the birth of 
Isaac was twenty-five years (Gen. xu. 4, xvii. 1, 21); Isaac was 
sixty years old when Jacob was born (Gen. xxv. 26); and Jacob 
was 1830 ycars of age when he immigrated into Egypt, making 
the number 215 years, i.e, 25 + 60 +1380. This leaves 215 
years for the actual sojourn in Kgypt. 

We cannot approve of the expedient, though John Morin, 
Cappell, Kennicott, Houbigant, Geddes, etc., resort to it. The 
Hebrew text is entire; and the addition of the words supplied 
by the Samaritan and Septuagint is forcign to the scope of the 
narrative. Why the previous sojourn in Canaan should ge in- 
scrted does not appear; and it would certainly be inappropriate. 
The supplementary words were manifestly interpolated by men 
who thought that they could remove the difficulty of the place 
by means of them. The more difficult reading is gencrally to 
be preferred; as in the present case, where almost all authority 
is on its side. And it should be observed, moreover, that the 
words «kai év yj yavaav were not in all copies of the Greek 
version; for according to Theophilus of Antioch, they were 
wanting in the most ancient ones Belonging to the second cen- 
tury of the Christian cra. But supposing the Masoretic text to 
be genuine and uncorrupted, to which all the evidence un- 
doubtedly leads, is it possible to elicit from it @ sense equivalent 
to that which the Samaritan effects? So some imagine, think- 
ing that a double synecdoche lies in the passage; the children of 
Israel including their fathers, and Egypt comprehending Canaan. 
Agreeably to this method, Jonathan, the Chaldee interpreter, 
paraphrases, “and the days which the children of Israel re- 
mained in Egypt were thirty times seven years, that is, 210 

ears; and the number 430 years is from that time when the 
ord spake with Abraham—viz., on the fifteenth of the month 
Nisan, between the divided parts of the animals.’’ The reference 
is to Genesis xv. 10-14. The same computation is followed by 
the apostle Paul in Gal. iii. 17, where he,makes 430 years elapse 
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from the covenant made with Abraham till the giving of the 
Mosaic law. The obvious sense of the passage is against the 
twofold synecdoche; and whether we compute the 430 years 
from the ratifying of the covenant with Abraham, or from the 
entrance of that patriarch into Canaan, the difficulties are 
neither yemoved nor lessened. ‘‘ The oppressive measures of the 
Egyptian king for checking the increase and annihilating the 
energies of the Israelites, must have commenced at least 100 
years before the Exodus, because Moses was then eighty years 
old, and already a considerable time before his birth the cruel 
policy of the king had been carried into effect. Now, is it in 
any way probable, that a family of sixty-nine persons should, in 
not more than about 100 years, increase to a nation so formid- 
able as to make the powerful king of a great monarchy tremble 
at the idea of their possible resistance ?”’! 

As there can be little doubt that the Masoretic reading is 
correct, and that the sense of it is such as to include merely the 
sojourn in Egypt, we must seek for some other method of re- 
moving the difficulty. The most plausible is that proposed by 
Koppe,? who conjectures that all the genealogy of Levi is not 
given, but that several intermediate generations between Kohath 
and Amram, or between the former and Moses, are dropped. 
The game critic appeals for confirmation to Numbers iu. 28, 
where the fumily of Kohath is suid to have consisted, even in 
the time of Moses, of 8,600 souls. Dividing that number be- 
tween the four sons of Kohath, Amram, Izhar, Hebron, and 
Uzziel, the posterity of Amram who had only two sons would 
appear to have increased in one generation to 2,150 males, which 
is incredible. Hence Kohath cannot have been the grandfather 
of Moses. It appears very probable, that all the heads of 
families from Levi to Moseg in a direct line, are not mentioned. 
This solution is exposed to no scrious objection. Perhaps the 
specifications of the ages belonging to heads of families were 
derived from another source than that which supplied the ac- 
count of the whole time of sojourning in Egypt from a less 
exact one. Others think that the number is mythical or tradi- 
tional, as in the case of other numbers, both ages of men and 

riods of time. Accordingly Bunsen conjectures that the so- 
journ in Egypt lasted 1,440 years ;3 while Lepsius makes it but 
ninety. If we departed from 430, we should much prefer the 
hypothesis of Bunsen, since it allows ample time for the increase 
of the Egyptians to the great host of 600,000 fighting men, 


* Kalisch’s Commentary on Exodus, Introduction, p. 13. 
3 Pott’s Sylloge Commentatt. Theol. ii. p. 255, et seqq. 

> Egypt’s Place in Universal History, vol. i. pp. 171-178. 
* Einleitung, p. 16, et seqq: 
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besides women and children. Perhaps 430 years is not too 
small a period for so great increase. A careful computation may 
shew that it is at least possible. 

V. PassaGeE or THE Rep Sea.—In conformity with historical 
characteristics elsewhere observable in Exodus, the narrative of 
the passage across the Red Sea must not be viewed as literal 
history. It is history penetrated with poetry or legend. Later 
traditions exaggerated the event, surrounding it with wonder. 
The originally few and simple particulars were subsequently 
enlarged ; being invested with a garb woven for them by the 
admiration of a younger race looking back with pride to the 
history of their fathers. 

There is an ebb and flow in the Arabian gulf. This is well 
attested both by the ancients and moderns. It is but natural to 
suppose that Moses, who was acquainted with the peculiarities of 
the sea, took advantage of the ebb tide which was assisted by a 
strong north-east wind. At the time of the ebb, the channel is 
easily forded in the neighbourhood of Suez. Nicbuhr, Napoleon, 
Russegger, Carne, and Tischendorf, rode through it, north of 
Suez. Arabs accompanied Niebuhr on foot. Parallels occur in 
ancient times, when great generals taking advantage of the tide 
led their armics through waters, to the astonishment of after 
ages. Josephus mentions, in connexion with the occurrence, the 

assage of Alexander the Great through the Pamphylian Sea, at 
haselis.'. Of Callisthenes who accompanied Alexander in his 
expedition Eustathius says he wrote, “how the Pamphylan 
Sea did not only open a passage for Alexander, but, by nising 
and elevating its waters did pay him homage as its king.”? Of 
Scipio, Livy relates that as he was besieging new Carthage, 
when it was about mid-day and a strong north wind blew alon 
with the ebbing tide, the place became so shallow that he led 
his warriors through the water. The thing was given out asa 
rodigy, as though the gods had turned the sea to allow the 
omans to cross.° 

Various hypotheses have been resorted to for the purpose 
of clearing away the difficulty arising from the fact that 
such a multitude of people as two millions could not cross 
at_a single ebb-tide. The numbers however may be exag- 
gerated; or the strong wind may have retarded the flow of the 
tide for a longer period than usual. The narrative as it now 
stands is a poetical legend. The reflection subjoined by Jose- 
phus to his account of the event is singular: “I have given 


1 Antiqq. II. xvi. 5. 

3 Notes to the third Book of the Iliad. See Strabo, Book xiv. p. 6663; Arian i. 
26; Appian Bell. civile 2, p. 622; Plutarch Alex. 17. 

5 Hist. Rom. xxvi. 46, 
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every particular of this story just as I found it in the sacred 
books. But let no man be surprised at the strangeness of it, 
that such an ancient and innocent people should find a way 
opened for their escape through the sea, either by the will of 
God, or the concurrence of natural causes. Since in a like case 
as it were of yesterday the Pamphylian Sea retired before Alex- 
ander King of Macedon, and opened him a passage, where there 
was no other way for him, when God had a mind to put an end 
to the Persian empire. And this is affirmed by all who have 
written of his actions. But for these things let every man take 
them an what sense he best likes.” } 

VI. Mosxs’s Sonc.—The song of Moses in the fifteenth 
chapter was not written by Moscs himself. It is a Palestinian 
production. If any part of it was sung at the time the 
Hebrews crossed over, it was probably the words of the first 
verse— 


Sing unto the Lord 

For he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider 

Hath he thrown into the sea. 


This was probably repeated with some variations by the 
singers and musicians. Allusions are madc in it to a time con- 
siderably after the song is said to have been first sung; for 
example in the seventeenth verse— 


Thou broughtest them in and plantedst them 

In the mountain of thine inheritance ; 

In the place, O Lord, which thou hast made for thee to dwell 1n, 
In the sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have established. 


Here the temple on mount’ Zion seems to be meant. If so, the 
poem was not prior to Solomon’s time. The name ™ for M47 
also occurs in the second verse, which was not formed till the 
practice of abbreviating names and connecting them with others 
began. Except in Exodus xvii. 16, where it is used by the 
Jehovist, and in Solomon’s Song viii. 16, it never occurs but in 
late writings, such as the Psalms. The poem as we now have it 
is Elohistic. 

Though the prose account in the fourteenth chapter differs 
from the poetical one in the fifteenth in various particulars, we 
can hardly determine which is the more ancient. An able 
writer considers the song the older; especially because of the 
nineteenth verse (xv). The hand of the Jchovist appears in 
7 fourteenth not in the fifteenth, and therefore the latter is 
older. 

VII. Taz Drcatocuz.—On comparing the decalogue as 
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recorded in Ex. xx. 2-17 and Deut. v. 6—21, it will be ob- 
served, 

1. That it is equally said of both, “‘God spake all these words” 
(Ex. xx. 1, Deut. v. 22). 

2. Notwithstanding such express declaration, the following 
diversities occur. In Deut. v. 12, the term keep corresponds 
to remember in Ex. xx. 8, and the last clause of the former verse, 
“as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee,’ is wanting in 
Exodus. In Deut. v. 14, is the addition, “thine ox nor thine 
ass,” as well as the clause, “that thy man-servant and thy 
maid-servant may rest as well as thou.” Again in Deut. v. 16, 
two new clauses are supplied, ‘“‘ And that it may go well with 
thee,” and, ‘as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee.” The 
copulative conjunction is prefixcd to the last four command- 
ments in Deuteronomy. In the ninth and tenth the terms 
“falsehood” and “covet” are not the same as in Exodus. The 
tenth has also the first two clauses in a different order from that 
in Exodus, and adds “ his field.”’ 

3. The above diversities shew that the ipsissima verba spoken 
by God cannot be in both, because both do not exactly agree. 

4. It is possible, however, that the ¢psessima verba may be in 
one or other. Accordingly the majority of expositors take the 
record in Exodus for the exact one, supposing that as Moses was 
speaking to the people in the latter case, he recited from 
memory not from the tables of stone, and therefore there is 
some variation of terms. A few however think that the record 
in Deuteronomy is the more exact, because when Moses re- 
corded the words in Exodus he had heard the decalogue pro- 
nounced ; whereas when he repeated it in Deuteronomy, it was 
in his hands, tvscribed in permanent letters. 

d. If the rigidly literal meaning of the phrase, ‘“‘ God spake 
these words,” 13 not adhered to in the case of the one record, it 
need not in the case of the other. Or, if the cognate clause 
used in both books, “that God wrote them on two tables of 
stone,” be not literally pressed in one case, there is no necessity 
for doing so in the other. It seems probable to us, that the 
record in EKixodus is the more exact. That i Deuteronomy has 
an amplification corresponding to the style of the book. 

6. We suppose that the record in Exodus is the older one. 
Yet it would be hazardous to assert that it is the exact original, 
It is very improbable that both proceeded from one and the 
same writer, because on the principle of strict hterahty of language 
he contradicts himself. Both are substantially the decalogue ; 
but Moses did not write both. Indeed he could not have 
written either in its present form, because that in Exodus is 
Jehovistic, and older than the record in Deuteronomy. If we 
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have the decalogue in spirit and substance it is sufficient; as 
we certainly have it in both, without insisting on the literal and 
rigid interpretation which assumes that the articulate words 
were pronounced by Jehovah in the air and hearing of men; or 
that He wrote them with His finger on the tables of stone. As 
far as the language consists with the true nature of Deity, it 
may be said that commandments were communicated and 
written by Him, #.c., through the mind of Moses his servant 
who was peculiarly suited for the work. 

The ten words in their original form were very short. They 
were simply ten commands, uttered at first in a loud voice amid 
the rolling thunder and flashing lightnings. Moses carried the 
tables in his hand; hence they must have contained but a few 
words. He afterwards enlarged them by supplementary terms, 
in which form they were entered in his corenant-book. 

VIII. First Institution oF THE Sabpatu.—as the sabbath 
is spoken of at creation, some have supposed that it was first 
instituted at that time. But this appears to be incorrect— 

First, Because we find in Nehemiah, where the favours con- 
ferred by Jehovah on the Israclites who had lately come out of 
Egypt are enumerated, “Thou camest down also upon mount 
Sinai, etc... .. and madest known unto them thy holy Sabbath, 
and commandedst them precepts, statutes, and laws, by the hand 
of Moses thy servant”’ (ix. 18, 14). These words cannot properly 
be explained of renewing the law of the Sabbath, because making 
known does not apply to what has been already given and is 
consequently known before. The same conclusion follows from 
Ezek. xx. 10, 11, 12, “ Wherefore I caused them to go forth 
out of the land of Egypt, and brought them into the wilderness. 
And I gave them my statutes, and shewed them my judgments, 
which if a man do he shall even live in them. Moreover also, 
I gave them my sabbaths, to be a sign between me and them,” 
etc., clearly shewing that ritual precepts and sabbaths were 
given together in the wilderness. 

Secondly, The Israelites kept the first sabbath mentioned in 
Scripture, in the wilderness, on the twenty-second day of the 
second month (Ex. xvi.). The fifteenth of the same month was 
1 in murmuring and marching. If therefore they observed 

e sabbath before the twenty-second, they must have kept it on 
another day. 

Thirdly, The Scripture never speaks of the sabbath having 
been kept before the time of Moses. This is exceedingly strange 
if such an institution, so sacred and important to the human 
race, had been appointed at the beginning of time. In all the 
oe of the patriarchs recorded in Genesis, no cessation is 

ted on account of the seventh day. Amid the frequent men- 
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tion of agi offerings, altars, sacrifices, groves, prayers, givin 
of thanks, vows and such like, not a word about the sabbat 
occurs. The silence respecting it from Moses to the end of 
David’s reign, which was no more than four hundred and forty 
years, is by no means analogous. 

Fourthly, The testimony of the fathers is unanimous in favour 
of a view: Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Eusebius, might be 

uoted. 
: If the sabbath was a part of the Jewish law promulgated at 
mount Sinai, it follows that it was given to the Israelites alone. 
This is plainly declared in Exodus, especially in the thirty-first 
chapter and thirteenth verse, ‘“ Verily my sabbaths ye shall 
keep, for it is a sign beticecn me and you, throughout your gene- 
rations,” etc., compared with the seventeenth verse, “it is a sign 
between me and the children of Israel for ever.” There is no 
proof that it was borrowed from the day of Saturn in ancient 
heathenism particularly that of Egypt.! 

Some have tried to find an indication of the day in Gen. iv. 3, 
where the phrase O°)’ Yp> at the end of days, occurs; but the 


interpretation is erroneous. And the word, remember, in Ex. 
xx. 8, does not imply the previous existence of the institution ; 
it is only designed to call attention to the day as one to be 
remembered. 

When it is said, that the law of the sabbath, being placed 
among other moral laws, should itself be considered moral, 
and therefore of perpetual obligation ; the argument is irrelevant 
becuuse very dissimilar laws are put together in the Pentateuch ; 
and if the decalogue be a summary of the entire law, as some 
suppose, it must exhibit together precepts of different kinds, 
moral, judicial, and ceremonial. Even if it contain the moral 
law alone, as many theologians have supposed, we must yet 
assume that it has an unessential as well as essential, a per- 
manent and a changeable element; that it has Jewish particulars 
and a Jewish form. But indeed the decalogue is merely a com- 
pendious statement of what is especially forbidden and what 
should be principally observed in a theocracy. It is neither a 
system of ethics nor an abstract of all commandments. The 
attempt to explain it spiritually by transferring the superior 
morality of the christian religion to the old law, is contrary to 
sound principles of interpretation. Yet this has been done by 
the Westminster divines and others, who discover all our duties 
to God and man abundantly in the brief abstract prescribed to 
Israel under the theocracy. Writers like Macdonald? boldly 


’ See Herzog’s Encyklopaedie, vol. xiii. pp. 194, 195. 
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speak of iés perfections, and hold that its morality is equal to that 
of the gospel; not perceiving that such praises of Judaism dis- 
honour Christianity. All the commands of the first table are 
mainly directed against idolatry, with which the fourth com- 
mandment agrees; for the observance of the sabbath was an 
avowal of the Jewish belief in creatiun, contrary to the Gentile 
notion of the eternity of matter. We do not hold that the 
fourth commandment is moral. It was a positive institution, 
and has therefore disappeared with Judaism.! 

It is almost superflous to say, that the Lord’s day, or first 
day of the week observed by Christians in commemoration of 
Christ’s resurrection, has nothing to do with the Jewish sabbath. 
The one was not changed for the other, nor has it come in 
place of the other. Each rests on its own basis. The seventh 
day was expressly commanded to be kept as a day of sacred rest 
by the Jews, with whose economy it has passed away. The 
first day of the weck rests on no divine precept in the New 
Testament. Its observance depends on the authority of the 
church, or the general consent of Christians. Expediency alone 
is all that it has to commend it. The apostle Paul plainly 
teaches that all days to the Christian are alike sacred in 
themselves, because the only thing that hallows a day is the 
performance of one’s appropriate duties. A day spent in the 
manner which Scripture and Providence direct, becomes sacred 
by that means. Destitute of holiness in itself, it is consecrated 
by the spirit brought to it. 

TX. Division or tHe Ten CommManpMENtTS.—With regard 
to the division of the ten commandments a good deal has been 
written, though the subject is of little importance. The tables 
are said to have been written on both sides (ix. xxxu. 15); 
and the number of the commands is stated to be ten in Ex. 
xxxiv. 28, Deut. iv. 13, x. 4. The points in which diversity 
of opinion is entertained are the way of making up ten com- 
mandments, and the number contained in each table. 

1. How the number ten is made up. Iere there are three 
ways of arrangement. 

(2) Following the authority of Augustine, the Romish and 
Lutheran churches make the first commandment embrace 
Ex. xx. 2-6. The ninth is, “thou shalt not covet thy ncigh- 
bour’s house,” and the tenth, “thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s wife,” etc. The others are as usual. Augustine himself, 
however,” following the text of Deuteronomy in preference to 
that of Exodus, takes the ninth to be, “thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife,” and the tenth, “thou shalt not covet thy 


1 Sce Hessey’s Bampton Lecture on Sunday, pp. 1-128. 
3 Qeuest. in Exod. p. 71, 
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neighbour’s house,” etc. In this order of the ninth and tenth, 
but few have followed him. Sonntag! does so. In favour of 
this division the accentuation has been quoted. The text is 
furnished with a twofold accentuation, and the upper of the two 
comprehends all Ex. xx. 2-6, in one verse. But this accentua- 
tion seems to have been made for the purpose of public reading. 
-The division into paraschs or sections has likewise been adduced 
for the Augustinian arrangement. But in relation to the 
Sethuma dividing the last commandment into two (Ex. xx. 14), 
many good MSS. and editions do not contain it. Different 
Jewish traditions probably led to these diversities in the appa- 
ratus of the Masorctic text. 

(b) The modern Jews make the preface, “I am the Lord 
thy God,” etc., the first commandment, and begin the second 
with the words, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
What are the ninth and tenth in the preceding arrangement 
make here the tenth only, viz., Ex. xx. 14. This view was 
adopted by Julian the Apostate; and is found in the Talmud 
(Gemara, Makkoth 24a), in the commentaries Mechilta and 
Pesikta, in the Targum of Jonathan ; in Abenezra, Maimonides 
and others. 

(c) The third view is that current in the Greek and Reformed 
churches as well as among the Socinians. According to it the 
second commandment begins, “Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image,” etc., the first being, “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.”’ The oldest testimony in favour of this 
is that of Philo? and Josephus. The coincidence of these 
Jewish writers shews that they did not give their own private 
opinion merely, but the prevailing one of their nation. Origen* 
and Irenacus’ adopt the same. So too Greg. Nazianzen and 
Ambrose. The form of the second verse in Ex. xx., “I am the 
Lord thy God which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage,” is against its being con- 
sidered the first commandment. It is a simple assertion. The 
third and fourth verses are materially distinct, and relate to 
different things, viz., polytheism and image-worship. Hence 
the third verse must be taken as the second commandment. 
The last commandment naturally consists of the fourteenth 
verse, and cannot be separated into two. We can conceive of a 
division according to the Deuteronomic recension, viz., first the 
desire, of impure gratification, and then that of lucre, thus 
making two commandments; but the Exodus recension is the 
original and better one. 


' Studien und Kritiken for 1886, 1 Heft ; and 1837, 2 Heft. 
? Quis rerum div, haer. § 35. De doculog. § 12. § Antigg. v. 5. 
* Homil. viii, in Exodus, 6 Lib, ii. 0. xhi. 
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In the succession of several commandments there is also some 
diversity. In favour of the Masoretic text are the LXX. on 
Deut. v., Josephus, and Matt. xix. 18. But in Ex. xx. the 
LXX. put the prohibition of adultery and stealing before that 
of murder. On the other hand Philo, Rom. xiii. 9, and Clement 
of Alexandria, arrange the three commandments, “thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” “thou shalt not kill,” “thou shalt not 
steal.”’ 

2. (a) In relation to the number of commandments in each table, 
the Philonian view is that there are five in cach. The first refers 
to our love to God, the second to our love towards our neighbour. 
The duty to parents is put into the first because that command- 
ment has also to do with love to God, our parents being God’s 
earthly representatives to their children. It certainly forms 
a natural transition to the second table. The New Testament 
favours this opinion, for in Matth. vy. 21 “thou shalt not kill” 
is introduced as if it made a new paragraph or the beginning 
of a new table. We do not look upon Ephs. vi. 2 either as a 
proof for the command respecting parents beginning the second 
table, or for its belonging to the first. 

(b) Ambrosiaster makes the first table consist of four com- 
mandments, the second of six.! This view is adopted by Calvin? 
and by the Westminster Divines in their two Catechisms. The 
objection made by the Genevese Reformer to having the com- 
mand respecting parents in the first table is that it confounds 
the distinction between religion and charity, and is opposed to 
the words of Matthew xix. 19. 

(c) The Augustinian view followed by the Lutheran and Catho- 
lhe Church is that the first table consists of three, the second of 
seven commandments. What influenced Augustine in favour of 
the three was the doctrine of the Trinity. This is absurd. The 
nae three and seven are certainly sacred numbers in the 

ible. 

We have little hesitation in following the Philonian division, 
as best attested by ancient evidence, most accordant with the 
sense, and most favourable to symmetrical structure. Five com- 
mandments in each table is the most natural allotment. Geff- 
ken,? Oehler,* and Meier,®> among others may be referred to as 
advocating the old Philo-Josephus view of the commandments. 
The Augustinian is defended, with great learning, by Sonntag 
and Kurtz.‘ F 


zappeuu. to Ambrosii Opera, p. 248 et ns ed. Paris, 4 Instit. II. 8, 12, 
° Ueber die verschiedene Eintheilung des Dekalogus, u. 8. w. Hamb. 1838. 
¢ In Herzog’s Encyklopedie, vol. tii. p. 319 et seqq. 
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X. WHat 1s MEANT BY Gop Srraxinc.—‘‘ God spake all 
these words”? (Exodus xx. 1).—To understand the language of 
the Old Testament aright, it is necessary to recollect that 
it contains a revelation in the inthe sense of that word, or 
an uncovering of truth; the development of that truth by 
mind under the influence of God’s Spirit. It is a record of 
the growth of human intelligence in relation to the Deity— 
of the revelation made by Spirit to spirit. When therefore 
God is described as speaking to man, he does so in the only wa 
in which He who is a Spirit can speak to one encompassed wit 
flesh and blood; not to the outward organs of sensation but to 
that intelligence which is kindred to Himself the great Fountain 
of knowledge. The feeble consciousness of God in man ex- 
presses itself in that form. Thus it is not to be supposed that 
the Eternal Being spake the Decalogue audib/y in the air, in 
articulate sounds, simply because the writer says, “God spake 
all these words, saying” (Ex.xx.1). In like manner, when He 
appeared to the patriarchs, called to them, addressed them by 
name, commanded them to do certain things ; or when His angel 
appeared, which is only a different expression for Himsel/, we must 
resolve the thing into a strong manifestation of the spiritual 
consciousness in man. When the soul is powerfully impelled by 
a sense of the divine to give expression to its thoughts, one may 
enunciate the act of its doing so by making the Deity speak in 
an audible and external manner as though he were a man 
speaking to men. It is of some importance to understand the 
visible appearances and spoken words of Deity in the Old Testa- 
ment books, especially the earliest ones, because they are fre- 
quently apprehended in a sense materially literal, from the rude 
conceptions of the writers having so described them. This is 
hardly compatible with the nature of the Divine Being. The 
only truc, philosophical, view of all such manifestations as 
are related in the form of outward phenomena or sensible 
signs, is to consider them nothing more than forms of er- 
pression indicative of spiritual conceptions. God spake to 
Abraham is tantamount to saying, that the consciousness of God 
in Abraham was a strongly impelling motive. That patriarch 
was the first who became divinely impressed with the idea of a 
pure and holy God, and who determined to obey him. His heart 
and conscience spake within him of one God totally different from 
the gods of the nations; and he acted accordingly. All the com- 
munications of Jehovah to Moses must be explained in the same 
way. The divine intelligence in that distinguished lawgiver 
led him on from step to step. It was not by the audible voice 
and visible appearances of Deity that the leader of Israel from 
bondage was guided ; but rather by his own mind and conscience 
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enlightened from on high. His reason and heart were spiritu- 
ally exalted above his age. This principle of interpretation 
should be applied to the instances in which the Supreme Being 
. depicted as talking with him, or appearing to him in a visible 
orm. 

Our observations will commend themselves to him who per- 
ceives that the mode of revelation we have been speaking of 
relates to a mythic and traditional period described by later 
writers. The Jews were mainly influenced by outward things, 
especially in the earliest time of their history. The sensuous 
proceeds from the crude apprehension of a rude age. In the 
infancy of man’s history abstract ideas are reached with diffi- 
culty. Anthropomorphism is common. The development of 
man’s spiritual nature is presented in an outward and palpable 
form, not merely because the writers themselves did not pene- 
trate beneath the letter, but because their contemporaries occu- 
pied a lower stand-point. Removed too from the period 
described, the sacred authors apprehended the old history of 
their nation as moulded and magnified by tradition. In the 
progress of oral transmission, the supernatural arises out of the 
natural in the record. The Deity is frequently introduced as 
holding immediate converse with his favoured servants. ILeroes 
are invested with attributes of transcendant excellence. The 
outward form, therefore, of expressing the God-cunsciousness in 
man is the only natural one when that consciousness is feeble 
and imperfect. Thus the sacred authors are to be regarded as 
nothing more than representatives of the intelligence of their 
age in relation to the Deity. The consciousness of the divine 
to which the national mind had attained at the period is re- 
flected inthem. In the progressive development of truth among 
tbe Hebrews the writers mark its different stages. Not that the 
people generally had attained to ¢heir conceptions; but that such 
representatives stood at the head of the religious growth of 
humanity, and were therefore selected to carry it forward. 
While participating in many ideas of their contemporaries, 
they were often in advance of them. The great and cternal 
One reveals himself through and by man, in conformity with 
the gradual development of the human mind. The growth of 
man’s apprehension of God marks the progress of revelation. 
The divine in man—that which allies him to the Omniscient— 
unfolds itself in harmony with the law of its nature, giving ex- 
pression to itself in sensuous forms. God speaks to man, or man 
speaks of God, agreeably to the era described or the idiosyncracy 
of the writer. A knowledge of the Supreme more or less tm- 
perfect characterises such communications. The communica- 
tions are human; but they are also divine as being the utter- 
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ances of the divine in man at the tyme. They are, in short, a 
divine revelation. 

The truth of our observations is evident from the same writer 
saying in Exodus xxxiv. 1, “And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Hew thee two tables of stone like unto the first: and I will 
write upon these tables the words that were in the first tables, 
which thou brakest ;”? and in xxxiv. 28, “He (Moses) wrote 
upon the tables the words of the covenant, the ten command- 
ments.” In the Jehovist’s view it was a matter of indifference 
whether he said “the Lord wrote,” or “ Moses- wrote.” On 
comparing too the two copies of the decalogue in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, it will be found that the words spoken by God are 
given in both—the same which arc said to have been written by 
Him in both—though the words of the two copies are not iden- 
tical, shewing that the exact (etter and form of the record should 
not be urged but rather the «dea conveyed in it, viz., that the 
decalogue was delivered to the Israclites by Moses under divine 
guidance. In that deculogue the ethics and monotheism of the 
distinguished Israelite are embodied, evincing an advanced 
stage of the divine consciousness in him. It does not follow 
therefore from the prefatorv words, “the Lord spake unto 
Moses,” that the law so introduced was immediately dictated to 
the Jewish leader by the Divine Mind. The arrangement was 
one of Moses himself. Thus we read in Num. xi. 1, “‘ And the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Send thou men that they may 
search the land of Canaan.’’ The Deuteronomist writing at a 
later period, of the sume arrangement, represents the people 
proposing the measure to Moses, who on consideration resolved 
to execute it, because it approved itself to his heart and con- 
science: “ Ye came near unto me every one of you and said, We 
will send men before us, and they shall search us out the land ; 
.... and the saying pleased me well, and I took twelve men of 

rou, one of a tribe” (Deut. i. 22, 23). In the same manner, an 
important social arrangement is declared to have been made by 
Moses at the suggestion of Jethro his father-in-law, who says in 
proposing it, “if thou shalt do this thing, and God command 
thee so, then thou shalt be able,” ete. (Ex. xvii. 23). But in 
Deut. 1. 9, ctc., Moses speaks of the same institution as his own, 
without any reference to Jethro, or the divine command of 
which Jethro spoke. 

It will be seen from these examples that laws prefaced by 
such words as “the Lord said unto Moses, ‘ promulgate such and 
such,’ ”’ must not be supposed to have emanated directly from the 
divine mind. They were conceived in the mind of Moses him- 
self—the judgment, sagacity, and wisdom which were in him 
being the gifts of God. Accordingly such laws were sometimes 
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qualified or repeated. Either Moses himself, subjected to a dis- 
cipline which tended to his own improvement as well as the 
people’s, saw fit to change or modify certain laws in the pro- 
gress of time; or they were altered by the experience of a 
subsequent age. Their defects were supplied, or better mea- 
sures devised. The progressive legislation of the Pentateuch 
oe that it did not come direct/y trom God; since the Divine 

eing does not make himself wiser by experiment. It is true 
indeed, that his administration has regard to the condition and 
benefit of those whom it concerns, leading them on by successive 
arrangements from one step to another ; but He knows the end 
from the beginning, and cannot be supposed ¢o dictate to one age 
what is repealed in another. Progress in spiritual knowledge 
comes from him only indirect/y, through men enlightened by his 
grace. The development is ionan ; though there is no impro- 
priety in representing it as divine, because the laws and institu- 
tions of the Israelites were the expression of the most enlight- 
ened men belonging to the period of their establishment. In 
His communications to the creatures, God adapts himself to their 
condition and benefit through the instrumentality of his intelli- 
gent creatures themselves. Ie teaches them the highest lessons 
by representatives selected from themselves, who, under a divine 
impulse, carry them onward in the career of progress, civilisa- 
tion, and purity. 

These remarks are confirmed by what is related in Ex. iil. 
20-22 compared with xi. 1-3; xu. 35; where Jehovah is 
described as commanding the Israelites fo borrow of the Egyp- 
tians gold and silver, jewels and raiment, and so fo spoil the 
Egyptians. Whether the narrative admits of an explanation 
that clears the Israclites in what they did from the charge’ of 
robbery, is a point that need not now be investigated. If the 
words in Ex. i. 20-22 be taken Uiterally or historically, they 
represent Jehovah as commanding an immoral thing. Hence 
that method of interpretation must be abandoned. The writer, 
giving expression to his own moral consciousness, represents the 
Deity as directly enjoining the people to do a thing dishonest 
in itself. This shews the imperfect development of the divine 
to which the author’s age had attained. To a transaction 
occurring in the history of the chosen people under divine pro- 
vidence he transfers the divine intention, and writes accordingly. 
It is even said that the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of 
the Egyptians, so that the latter Jené the Israelites, and were 
spoiled by them. As God cannot command a thing immoral in 
itself, it is apparent that the language employed by the writer is 
the reflection of the God-consciousness within him—an imperfect 
consciousness. He wished to shew that the action of the 
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Israelites had the sanction of God, which it could not have had. 
We cannot see any fair way of clearing the Israelites from the 
charge of robbery and deceit. It makes no difference whether 
the verb translated Jorrow means to ask or demand. The re- 
presentations made to the Egyptians by the Israclites when they 
borrowed or asked the jewels was, that they were going a three 
days’ journey into the wilderness to sacrifice to the Lord God. 
They conveyed the impression that they were about to return. 
Here were the deception and dishonesty, which cannot be justified 
by any ingenuity such as that of Josephus. Interpreters may 
imagine justifying circumstances on behalf of the Esraelites; the 
text itself knows nothing of them. 

If further confirmation were needed, we might also refer to 
2 Sam. xxi. 1, etc., where it is related that there was a famine 
in the days of David during three years, and when he inquired 
of the Lord the cause of it, ‘“ Zhe Lord answered, It is for Saul 
and for his bloody house, because he slew the Gibconites.”” At 
this time, the legitimate sons of Saul were dead, and their 
children too, except Mephibosheth. The vengeance demanded 
fell therefore on Saul’s daughter’s sons, whose murder was to 
atone for the sins of their grandfather and stay the famine 
in the land. Surely Jehovah could not decree the slaughter 
of innocent grandchildren, nor even sanction such barbarous 
cruelty. His answer resolves itself into a priestly sentiment 
calling for vengeance. In this case the sentiment is both 
human and revolting, opposed to Ezckiecl’s utterance that the 
son should not bear the iniquity of the father. Passages like 
this are sufficient to make the reader of the Bible cautious 
in supposing that Jehovah spake audibly to men, because the 
language /iterally bears that meaning; or that where He is 
said to have spoken, the utterance is directly sanctioned by 
Him. What is attributed to Him is only the idea of the person 
or persons who assume to speak in His name. It must be 
judged by the standard of morality implanted in the breast of 
common humanity and not yct effaced. Its absolute rectitude 
cannot be determined otherwise than by the pure reason of man- 
kind. No remark is necessary to shew the atrociousness of the 
priestly response relative to Saul’s descendants, which is alike 
revolting to justice and benevolence. 

The observations now made will prepare the reader for 
receiving the proposition that whatever is reported by the 
Hebrew writers to have been commanded or sanctioned by God 
is not necessarily right or just because they used the formula 
God said, or God commanded, or God gave the Israelites favour tn 
the sight of others. Such formula indicates nothing more than 
the ideas of the narrator or actors at the time, which may, of 
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course, have imperfectly represented the eternal principles of 
justice and morality. Even the law respecting the water of 
Jealousy (Num. v. 12, etc.) is prefaced with, “and the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying,” as if it were of divine origin; 
whereas it does not show even a just legislator ; because the man 
escapes without any public disgrace, though he has falsely and 
publicly defamed a woman who undergocs the ordeal and is 
pronounced innocent. In like manner, we read in Josh. vil. 24, 
that Joshua took Achan and Ais sons and daughters and stoned 
them with stones, after which “the Lord turned from the fierce- 
ness of his anger,” t.e., Jehovah was well pleased with an action 
forbidden in Deut. xxiv. 16; and not only so, but forbidden 
under his own direction and sanction. A crucl and unjust thing, 
represented in Deuteronomy as prohibited by the Deity, is done 
by Joshua with His approval, and propitiates Ts favour ! 

It is of primary importance towards acquiring just ideas of 
the Supreme Being, that our statement should be admitted, 
otherwise the most holy, merciful, and loving Father of man- 
kind will fail to be apprehended aright; and things will be 
attributed to His direct agency which are abhorrent to His 
nature. It will clse be supposed that He required the sacrifice 
of bloody victims on His altar to propitiate His favour, and even 
enjoined the particular animals to be offered up; whereas all 
nations presented similar victims from a superstitious fecling. 
It will be believed that God would not lead the Israelites 
through the way of the land of the Philistines, lest seeing war 
they might repent and return to Egypt (Ex. xii.17). It will 
be believed that Jehorah met Moses on the way from Midian 
to Egypt, and sought to kill him. In short, it will be believed 
that the Almighty was continually interfering with the affairs of 
men even in trivial matters; that He commanded the destruc- 
tion of His own creatures by the hands of others, contrary to the 
immutable law of moral equity implanted in the human mind 
not to do to another what you would not hare another do to you; 
that He commanded or approved the preservation of thirty-two 
thousand Midianitish virgins for the use of the Israelite warriors 
(Numb. xxxi. 18, 21, 25, 31, 35); that He put the plague of 
leprosy in a house (a thing which shews the imperfect medical 
knowledge of the time, converting mouldiness in the wall of a 
damp house into a disease like leprosy) (Lev. xiv. 34); that He 
authorised Moses to enact such a law as that given in Deut. 
xxii. 13, ete., which, as physicians know, is based on evidence 
so fallacious as would often lead to the putting of innocent 
persons to death; that He sent out lying spirits among men 
(1 Kings xxii. 23), and commanded as a religious duty the 
cutting off of the foreskin—the taking away what He himeelf 
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had made, though He makes nothing in vain; and that he 
sanctioned the belief in witchcraft by enjoining a wizard to be put 
to death; whereas we know that such belief was a superstition 
(Lev xx. 27). 

The application of what has been stated to the communica- 
tions of the prophets is obvious. When it is said, The word of 
the Lord came, etc.; Thus saith the Lord; Son of man, write thee 
the name of the day; Gird up thy loins and speak unto them all 
that I command thee;—nothing more is meant than that inspired 
men gave expression to their inward consciousness. It is not 
intended that the Deity really spoke to their external organs of 
hearing, or that they received a distinct commission to write. 
They were moved by their own spiritual impulse to utter or write 
the extraordinary intuitions of truth which the Spirit had en- 
abled them to reach. The very words were not dictated to them, 
nor need it be thought that they spake on every occasion because 
they received a special impulse from above to speak at that very 
time and in the very way recorded; nor that they recorded by the 
special command of God that which they did write; all that is 
fairly implied is that they possessed a consciousness of the divine 
which is represented according to the ideas of the age as coming to 
them directly from God, and were impelled to body it forth in a 
way resulting from the circumstances of their condition. They 
said that the Holy Ghost spake by them or uttered such words, 
when their inward prophetic consciousness was revealed to others. 
The phraseology in question refers to a subjective process in the 
prophets; not to objective phenomena acting upon them from 
without. It is the external reflexion of their spiritual intui- 
tions. In short, God spake to them not by a miraculous com- 
munication foreign to human experience, but by the inward voice 
of spiritual consciousness which daily and hourly tells every one, 
if he will listen, what his work in this world is, and how he 
should do it. It is by human discourse, not a voice in the air, 
that the divinest presence of the Holy Spirit manifests itself. 
Well does Strachey say, “ When it is taught and received for 
orthodox that God only revealed himself to men in former times 
by certain occasional and external miracles, and that our know- 
ledge of Him is limited to what has been written down of such 
communications, we have reason to fear that we have too little 
sense that God is always actively present with us now, and to 
suspect that our belief is mechanical, and sceptical, and supersti- 
tious at once.” ! 

Such as suppose outward and audible words spoken in the air 
by Jehovah to his servants, should consistently understand in a 
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literal sense the Lord’s putting forth his hand and touching the 
mouth of Jeremiah (Jer. i. 9); or the sending of a hand to Kze- 
kiel with the roll of a book in it (Ezek. ii. 9, iti.1). Yet they 
admit here, that a material image is employed to express the in- 
ward experience of the prophets. Why then should they not 
allow the use of outward machinery in the other case for the 
same purpose ? 

In explaining these passages as we have done, it will appear 
that such of them at least as contain narratives of facts of which 
Moses had personal experience cannot be assigned to the authorship 
of Moses without supposing him to have had ruder conceptions 
of the Deity than we can reasonably believe. He would not 
have encouraged the belief that such and such words directly pro- 
ceeded from God—words often trivial and mean, conveying no 
moral or religious sentiment, but tending rather to tix the mind 
on objects of superstition. Who can suppose, for example, that 
after all the solemn preparation described in the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Exodus where the elders of Israel are summoned into 
the visible presence of Deity sce him and live; Jehovah 
spake to Moses outwardly in the air in this strain: “ Tell 
the children of Israel to bring me an offering. From every 
one whose heart is willing to give, ye shall take my offer- 
ing. And these are the offerings which ye shall take from 
them: gold and silver, and brass, and blue and purple, and 
scarlet and fine linen, and goats’ hair, and rams’ skins dyed red, 
and badgers’ skins, and shittim wood ; oil for the light, spices for 
anointing oil, and for sweet incense, onyx stones, and stones to 
be set in the ephod, and in the breast-plate. And Ict them make 
me a sanctuary that I may dwell among them. According to 
all that I shew thee, after the pattern of the tabernacle, and the 
pattern of all the instruments thereof, even so shall ye make it. 
And they shall make an ark of shittim wood: two cubits and a 
half shall be the length thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth 
thereof, and a cubit and a half the height thereof. And thou 
shalt overlay it with pure gold, within and without shalt thou 
overlay it, and shalt make upon it a crown of gold round about. 
And thou shalt cast four rings of gold for it,” etc. etc. ? With 
such trifling directions no less than seven chapters are filled— 
directions which can neither have literally and directly proceeded 
from God himself, nor can have been supposed by Moses to have 
done so. The rude conceptions of an age later than his assigned 
them to the Deity in the way they are recorded and wrote them 
down agreeably to such belief. 

The explanation now given might be viewed in connection 
with the Jewish conceptions of God and his operations. He is 
represented in the Old Testament as continually active in nature, 
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preserving and upholding it. Ordinary phenomena are directly 
coupled with his agency, as snow, hoar-frost, ice, cold, the melt- 
ing of ice, etc. (Psalm cxlvii. 16-18), the drops of water forming 
rain, the spreading of the clouds, the noise of thunder, weaving 
for himself a garment of light, the winter storm and tempest of 
hail by which he carries on a war with the earth, etc. (Job. 
XxXvi. 26-33 ; xxxvili. 8, etc.) He is the God of thunder, which 
is called His voice (Psalm xxix; Job xxxvii. 2-5). He 1s the 
immediate author of physical evil, as plague, famine, pestilence, 
disease, etc. (Amos iii. 6; Ex. vii.-xii.; compare Psalm lxxvii. 
44-51; cv. 29-36; 2 Sam. xxiv. 15; 2 Kings xix. 35; Joel i. 
and ii.; Jonah i. 4, etc.), which are sent for the punishment and 
amelioration of mankind. Ile teaches the fingers of the success- 
ful in battle to fight (Psalm cxliv. 1). Skilful artificers are 
filled with his Spirit (Ex. xxxi. 3). His will is considered 
as arbitrary, no gencral plan of government being ascribed to 
him ; nor 1s it hinted that he rules by general laws established 
from the beginning. Hence the frequent introduction of won- 
ders and miracles ; his forsaking or neglecting and again shew- 
ing peculiar favour, to an individual (Psalm x. 1; xxii. 1; xliv. 
23, 24; Ix. xxxi. 19); his loving some and hating others 
(Mal. i. 2, 8). Even moral evil is ascribed to his agency, as the 
smiting of all the first-born in Egypt in one night (Ex. xii.) ; 
the prompting of David to number the people, which was a sinful 
thing (2 Sam. xxiv. 1); and the act of hardening Pharaoh’s 
heart (Ex. iv. 21). Evil spirits come from him, causing melan- 
choly and dark passions (1 Sam. xvi.). Lying spirits come forth 
from him to tempt men (1 Kings xxii. 23). The language of 
the Old Testament is imbued with this national and one-sided 
pragmatism, even where acts are not ascribed to Jehovah. Thus 
lofty mountains are mountains of God ; very tall cedars are simi- 
larly described ; mighty hunters are hunters before God; an 
immense city is one that is great unto God (Jonah iii. 3) ; a most 
powerful and strong one is one powerful and strong unto the 
Lord (Isaiah xxvii. 2); a most powerful flame is a flame of Jah 
(Cant. vil. 6); a very profound sleep is @ sleep of Jehovah 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 12). Such is the genius of oriental temperaments 
and tongucs, founded on so vivid an apprehension of the divine 
agency as to ascribe to it every carthly process. All important 
acts are associated immediately with the agency or name of Deity. 
The God of the Hebrews was constantly interfering with the 
actions of his creatures, as well as with the operations of nature. 
He hated whom he would, and had mercy upon whom he would 
have mercy. Ignorant as the Israclites were of western meta- 
physics, they did not scruple to connect interference on the part 
of the Supreme Being with things that we know to happen 
16 
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according to the unchangeable principles of his moral law or 
the uniform agency in nature which he established at first. But 
the majestic laws of all-sufficient wisdom by which the universe 
is regulated, are inflexibly maintained for the good of bound- 
less creation, without being altered in relation to the fancied 
fortunes of individuals. What are called ‘“ providential inter- 

itions” imply an undignified idea of Him who knows the end 
com the beginning, and could wisely adapt nature beforehand 
to perform all the purposes of His will. 

Respecting theophanies, t.e., manifestations of God to man by 
actual appearance, they should be viewed as fiction, embodying 
that craving in the human heart for a near, human God as it 
were, which many pious men feel; or rather as giving outward 
and sensuous expression to the Supreme Being revealing him- 
in the world. They have no literal objective truth. God did 
not appear under a corporeal vail to any of his creatures. The 
consciousness of the dicine in the Old Testament writers repudi- 
ated belief in their reality. This is proved by the definite con- 
viction clearly enunciated, that no man can see God (Ex. xxxui. 
20; comp. Judges vi. 22; xiii. 22; 1 Sam. vi. 19); by the 
arbitrariness of the fiction, both in the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets, especially in those symbolical transactions which are 
associated with theophanies by the prophets; and by the different 
usage observed in setting forth the theophanies. Thus while the 
Elohist has a few theophanies (Gen. xxxv. 9; xlvii. 3; Ex. vi. 
3), they are simple and suitable. But the Jchovist introduces 
them very frequently ; and descends below the dignity of the 
subject by attributing acts and language to the Deity which are 
very human. How differently Ezekiel and Jeremiah employ 
these theophanics is obvious to the reader. We conclude there- 
fore that all the appearances of God in corporeal form are the 
fictitious dress or oriental drapery of legendary narratives and 
poetry, serving to sct forth in vivid form the idea of a Divinit 
unveiling himself in the world of mind and matter over which 
he rules. In this manner only can the infinite Jehovah be 
worthily apprehended, by regarding him as pure spirit. Yet 
some Christian writers do not hesitate to say, that “whenever 
God visibly appcared to any of his people, it was under the 
human form” (Gen. xviii.) ; and “a sufficient vindication of the 
language in question (anthropomorphic and anthropopathic) is 
the distinct and correct conceptions which it conveys of the 
Great Being thus brought down to human apprehension.”! 
From such “ correct conceptions” of the Divine Being we hope to 
be preserved. They degrade his nature. 

XI. Exopts or THE IsRAELITES IN CONNEXION witH Ecyp- 

1 Macdonald on the Pentateuch, vol. ii. pp. 22, 23. 
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T14N History.—The exodus of the Israelites has been con- 
nected with Egyptian history by means of a fragment of 
Manetho preserved in Josephus, which runs thus: Ameno- 
phis, a pious king, desirous of obtaining a vision of the gods 
such as his predecessor Horus had enjoyed, had been advised 
by his namesake Amenophis, an inspired man, to clear the 
land of all impure persons and those who laboured under 
any bodily defect. He accordingly collected them to the 
number of 80,000, and confined them in the quarries east- 
ward of the Nile, along with the separated portion of the 
other Egyptians. It happened that among the leprous persons, 
who in virtue of the edict were confined to this region and con- 
demned to labour, were some learned priests. The soothsayer 
who had given advice to the king to clear his land, was alarmed 
when he thought of the hostility which he should bring down on 
the part of the gods by the violence offered to their ministers, 
and put an end to his life, leaving behind him a written predic- 
tion that the impure persons would obtain auxiliaries, and be 
masters of Egypt for thirteen years. The king, moved by their 
sufferings, assigned them as an abode the Typhonian city of 
Abaris, which had once been occupied by the Shepherds but was 
then deserted. Here they chose for themselves a leader, Osarsiph, 
one of the priests of Heliopolis. Ile formed them into a con- 
federacy, whose principle was hostility to the religion of Egypt 
and opposition to its laws and customs. Having fortitied their 
city, they sent for aid to the Shepherds, who had been expelled 
by Tethmosis and then occupied Jerusalem, and invited them to 
invade Egypt by the promise of re-establishing them in the 
country from which they had been expelled. Two hundred 
thousand men obeyed the call, and Amenophis went to meet 
them with 800,000 men; but, thinking that he was acting in 
opposition to the divine will, withdrew with his forces into 
Ethiopia, leaving behind him his son Sethos, called also Ramesses 
from Rampses his father, a child of five years old, having first 
collected together the most honoured of the sacred animals, and 
warned the priests to bury their images. Here he remained 
during the fated period of thirteen years, while the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem and the impure men of Egypt committed all man- 
ner of outrages, plundering the templcs, mutilating the images 
of the gods, and compelling the pricsts to kill and cook the 
sacred animals. The priest Osarsiph changed his name to Moses 
when he joined this race. At the end of the thirteen years, 
Amenophis returned with a great force; and with his son 
Rampses attacked the Shepherds and the impure persons, and 
pursued them to the borders of Syria.! 


1 Contra Apion. I. 26, 27. 
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Does this account really relate to the departure of the Jews P 
Manetho certainly gives it as such; whether he regarded it as 
authentic or not. It has been supposed that it merely exhibits 
the popular belief not his own, because he introduces the narra- 
tive with the remark that he is about to write “fabulous and 
traditionary ” things concerning the Jews; and in speaking of 
Osarsiph altering his name into Moses uses the expression “it 18 
said.” This scrutiny is too minute to subject his words to. If 
Manetho does not express/y state his own assent to the popular 
belief, he speaks, at least, as if he did not reject it. It is in 
favour of Manetho’s own belief in the authenticity of the narra- 
tive, that Chaeremon, whose relation is extracted from Manetho, 
identifies the expelled lepers with the Jews; with the exception 
of the fact that he makes Moses and Joseph whose Egyptian 
names he mentions, to be their leaders. 

Josephus rejects the tale as undeserving of credit. But it is 
not necessary to follow his judgment, which was so often at 
fault. And the fact of his thinking it worth while to give the 
story at all, may be supposed to shew that he did not really 
think as lightly of it as he pretends. It appears to us an 
original historical tradition, perverted and disguised by length 
of time and national feelings of hostility to the Jews. It shews 
the religious aversion of the Jews and Egyptians. The record 
in Exodus gives the entire number that went forth from Egypt 
600,000 men, besides women and children. This agrees pretty 
well with Chacremon’s numbers, viz., 250,000 Israclites and 
380,000 Hyksos. There can be little doubt, we think, that 
Chacremon understood the 380,000 as the Iyksos ; while both 
he and Manetho suppose them to have united with the Israclites. 
And this agrees with the statement in Exodus, that “a mixed 
multitude’? went up with the Israclites; who may well have 
been a remnant of the Iyksos population that was left in the 
country east of the delta, because the expulsion of the Iyksos 
had not been complete. The exodus of the Israclites was accom- 
‘panied with disaster to the Egyptians ; as both accounts relate. 
Still it must be admitted, that the two narratives differ in a great 
number of particulars. Knobel specifies the following circum- 
stances as unknown to the Hebrew tradition.! 

1. That the Hebrews had an admixture of unclean Egyptians, 
or abounded only in unclean persons. 

2. That they dwelt in the whole land, and were brought 
together into he province east of the Nile. 

3. That they were expelled from Egypt for the sake of puri- 
fying the country. : 


1 Exegetisches Handbuch on Exodus and Leviticus, pp. 116. 117. 
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4. That they were obliged to work im the eastern stone- 

uarries. : 

5. That they were led to Avaris (Pelusium), which they forti- 
fied and defended. 

6. That they chose there a Heliopolitan priest for their leader. 

7. That they entered into a confederacy against the Egyptians, 
and invited the Palestinians to join them, which they did. 

8. That in union with these they made war upon Egypt, 
compelled the king of that country to flee with his army into 
Ethiopia, and exercised a fearful dominion over it for thirteen 

ears. a 

9. That they and the Palestinians were overcome in battle by 
the Egyptians, expelled by force from Egypt, and pursued to the 
borders of Syria. . 

Notwithstanding this striking dissimilanty we cannot doubt 
that the same historical event, viz., the exodus of the Israelites, 
forms the basis of the Scripture and Manethonian narratives. 
If it be considered that all circumstances connected with the 
departure from Egypt are not related by the Jewish historian ; 
that national hatred and contempt are strongly expressed in 
the Egyptian account; and that the Hebrew tradition itself 
may have been altered in some respects from what it was at 
first, in the course of oral transmission, less reason will appear 
for dissevering the two records. Thus it is by no means im- 
probable that many of the Hebrews were leprous, as numerous 
precautions against that disease are incorporated in the law; 
though the real motive for leaving Egypt was not their impure 
state. Nor is it unlikely that a considerable remnant of the 
Hyksos race was left behind (their expulsion not having been 
complete), who united with the Israelites and contributed to swell 
their numbers to such an extent as to alarm the native kings. 
But it cannot be thought probable, that Palestinian Hyksos were 
summoned to the aid of the Israclites to enable the latter to 
effect their deliverance. The name of Amenophis creates a diffi- 
culty, if he be regarded as the last of the eighteenth dynasty ; 
but he may have been introduced into the story, as Kenrick 
conjectures,! without regard to chronology; or rather, Manetho 
put him too late while endeavouring to mcorporate the popular 
tradition with the history taken from the sacred writings. 
Knobel adduces several reasons for supposing that the narra- 
tive of Manetho contains the Egyptian tradition of the exodus 
of the Philistines ; but the difficulty of Amenophis the last king 
of the sc ar dynasty being the person, according to Manetho, 
under whom that event tock place presses upon his hypothesis ; 


1 Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs, yol. ii., p. 322, 
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so that he is obliged to assume an interchange of that king with 
Amenophis the third of the same dynasty.! It is better to con- 
sider the Manethonian account as the Egyptian tradition of the 
exodus of the Hebrews, disfigured by national hatred as well as 
by lapse of time. 

There is another passage in Manetho, which has also been 
preserved by Josephus, relative to the Shepherd kings. It is 
this: ‘‘ We had once a king called Timaeus, under whom, from 
some cause unknown to me, the Deity was unfavorable to us, and 
there came unexpectedly from the eastern parts a race of men of 
obscure extraction, who boldly invaded the country and easily 
got possession of it by force, without a battle. Having subdued 
the princes of it, they savagely proceeded to burn the cities, and 
rased the temples of the gods, nhumanly treating all the natives, 
murdering some of them, and carrying the wives and children of 
others into slavery. In the end they established as king one of 
themselves whose name was Salatis, and he resided at Memphis, 
exacting tribute from both the upper and the lower country, and 
putting garrisons in the most suitable places. With especial 
care did he strengthen the parts towards the east, foreseeing that 
on the part of the Assyrians who were then powerful, there would 
be a desire to invade their kingdom. Finding therefore in the 
Saitic (Sathroite according to Svncellus) name a city very con- 
veniently placed, lying east of the Bubastic river, and called in 
some old theological account Auaris, he built it up and strength- 
ened it greatly with walls, putting there a large number of 
heavy-armed soldiers, to the amount of 24,000 men for a guard. 
Hither he came every year about the time of harvest, partly to 
distribute the rations of corn and pay the troops, partly to exer- 
cise them carefully by musterings and reviews in order to terrify 
foreign nations. He died after a reign of nineteen years. After 
him another king called Beon reigned forty-four years; after 
him another, Apachnas thirty-six years and seven months, then 
Apophis sixty-one years, and Jannas fifty years and one month. 
Last of all Assis forty-nine years and two months. These were 
their first six rulers, always carrying on war and desiring rather 
to extirpate the Egyptians. Their whole nation was called 
Hyksos, z.e. Shepherd kings; for Hyk in the sacred language 
signifies king, and sos is a shepherd in the common dialect. By 
putting both together we get Hyksos. But some look upon 
them as Arabians.”” Josephus himself then says, “In another 
copy I have found that Hyk denotes not shepherd but captive 
Shepherds, for Hyk or Hak with the aspirate distinctly means 
captives ; and this appears to me more credible and accordant 
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with ancient history.’”’ Manetho continues: ‘These Shepherd 
kings and their descendants were masters of Egypt for five 
hundred and eleven years. After this the kings of the Thebaid 
and the rest of Egypt rose up against the Shepherds, and a 
great and prolonged war was carried on against them. Under 
a king whose name was Misphragmuthosis, the Shepherds were 
expelled by him from the rest of Egypt after a defeat, and shut 
up in a place having a circuit of 10,000 acres. This place was 
called Auaris.”” Manetho says farther that “the Shepherds sur- 
rounded it entirely with a large and strong wall, that they might 
have a secure place of deposit for all their possessions and all their 
plunder. Thuthmosis, the son of Misphragmuthosis, endeavoured 
to take the place by siege, attacking the walls with 480,000 men. 
Despairing of taking it by siege, he made a treaty with them 
that they should leave Egypt and withdraw, without injury, 
whithersoever they pleased ; in virtue of which agreement they 
withdrew from Egypt with all their families and possessions, to 
the number of not fewer than 240,000 men, and traversed the 
desert into Syria. But because they feared the power of the 
Assyrians who were at that time masters of Asia, they built a 
city in that which is now called Judea, which should suffice for 
so many myriads of men, and called it Jerusalem.” 

In another book of his, Egyptiaca, Manetho says, that this 
nation who are called Shepherds are described as captives in 
their sacred books. Josephus adds that this account is the 
truth ; “for the keeping of shcep was the ancient habit of our 
forefuthers, and they were not unnaturally described as captives 
by the Egyptians, since our forefather Joseph declares himself 
to the king of the Egvptians to be a captive, and afterwards at 
the command of the king sent for his brethren into Egypt. 
Into these things however I will hereafter inquire more ac- 
curately.”’ 

Such is Manctho’s account of the invasion, reign, and ex- 
pulsion of the Shepherd kings. Does it identify the Hyksos 
with the Israelites? It does not. Rather does it identify 
them with the builders of Jerusalem, 7.c., the Jebusites. Jose- 
phus, however, interprets Manetho as though he did identify 
the two; in which he has been followed by Theophilus of 
Antioch and Tatian. Yet it is an erroneous assumption, to 
which the whole narrative of Manetho is opposed. There is 
no point of similarity between the ancient Hebrews who went 
into Egypt and the Shepherds, except their Palestinian des- 
cent and their retreat into Palestine. We shall not enumerate 
the reasons adduced hy those modern critics who coincide 
substantially with Josephus in identifying the Hyksos with 
the Israelites. The arguments advanced for that purpose by 
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Hofmann, Hengstenberg, and Delitzsch are effectually disposed 
of by Kurtz.! Of course those who look upon both as the same, 
regard the two narratives of Manetho as different forms of one 
and the same tradition ; since the second evidently implies that 
the expelled lepers were the Israelites. But the two accounts 
are so different that the latter presupposes the former, and 
clearly distinguishes the Ifyksos from the lepers by representing 
the Hyksos as called in to the aid of the Israclites and uniting 
with them. We are unable to recognise a common historical 
basis in the two narratives; or to identity the Hyksos and 
Israelites. Certainly Manetho separated the two peoples, how- 
ever Josephus may confound them. 

But though we look upon the Hyksos and Israelites as 
distinct, we believe them to have belonged to the same Semitic 
race: perhaps the Hyksos belonged to the earliest inhabitants of 
Palestine who had been driven away by the incoming Canaanite 
race; for though the immigration of the Canaanites into Pales- 
tine seems to have been peaccable at first, it is easy to suppose 
that they would soon begin to encroach upon the old inhabi- 
tants, and compel them by oppression to abandon their country. 
All the similarity between the Hyksos and Israclites scems to 
have been that both belonged to the same Semitic family, but 
remotely, not in the close connection assumed by Josephus. 

We are now prepared to take up the question of relationship 
between the Hyksos and the Hebrews who went down into Egypt 
with Jacob. The friendly reception which the Israelites met 
with, and the readiness with which the district of Goshen was 
assigned them, agree best with the supposition of the Hyksos 
race being on the throne. That Joseph would have been raised 
to the rank of vizir, that the king would have so kindly 
welcomed the family to which he belonged and promised them 
the best of the land, is scarcely compatible with the existence of 
a native dynasty reigning at the time. Neither is Jacob’s 
blessing the Egyptian king consonant with the haughty aver- 
sion which a native monarch must have felt and expressed 
towards the despised shepherd-chief. At the death of the old 
man too, the whole court and all the nobles go into mourning, 
and accompany the funeral procession out of Lgypt, thus 
conveying in solemn state the body of one who must have been 
looked upon as unclean by a native dynasty. According to 
1 Chron. iv. 18, Bithiah the daughter of Pharaoh married 
Mered an Israclite, which shews some fricndly feeling for the 
Shepherd race of Palestine, on the part of the reigning family. 
It has been said indeed on the other hand, that everything about 
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-the court in the time of Joseph and Jacob was the national- 
Egyptian. An interpreter was necessary for communication 
between the Israelites and Egyptians. A repugnance of tastes 
existed between them. The language, manners, usages, cere- 
monials, and worship were proper Egyptian. But if the Hyksos 
had been established two or more centuries in Egypt when the 
Israelites immigrated, they would have adopted the language 
and manners of the conquered people, as we know to have 
been the case in other countries, like the Tartars in China. 
We admit with Lepsius! that the occupations of the people, 
the court ceremonial, and other phenomena, shew regular 
aid peaceful times, not the tyrannical sway of foreigners 
whe plundered the country and burnt the temples; but the 
description given by Manetho of the ravages committed by the 
Hyksos, applies only to the first six kings, and seems strongly 
tinged w.th national hatred of the forcigners. The process 
of subjugation lasted for a considerable time, during which 
barbarities were practised. But when the storm subsided, 
and the native dynasty was forced to submit, becoming tributary 
to the new rulers of the land, the state of socicty settled into 
regularity and calmness, and the conquerors gradually adopted 
the customs of the conquercd. 

The dominion of the Hyksos lasted for six and a half cen- 
turies, and belongs to the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeeth 
dynasties of Egypt. Or to speak more preciscly, the Hyksos 
period extended to five hundred and eleven years; and with the 
one hundred and fifty-one years of the Thebaid kings, six hun- 
dred and sixty-two years. It had therefore begun before 
Abraham. It is remarkable that the Shepherds left so few 
traces of themselves in the country ; but this may be accounted 
for in a great measure from their rule having been a military 
one, and from separate kingdoms existing throughout the time 
of their dominion both at Thebes and Xois. The probability is, 
that the descent of the Israelites belongs to the seventeenth 
dynasty, which continued, according to Manetho and Syncellus, 
five hundred and eleven years. 

A new dynasty is implied in the language “a new king arose 
who knew not Joseph.” Native sovercigns had reascended the 
throne, and in less than a century succeeded in expelling 
the Hyksos ; after which they looked coldly upon the Israelites 
who had been connected with the banished race ; endeavoured to 
check their increase ; and oppressed them with intolerable 
burdens. According to many, Amosis the first king of the 
eighteenth dynasty drove the Shepherd kings forth from the 
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country. But Bunsen makes the event fall in that of 
Tuthmosis III., the fifth of the dynasty. It has been asked, 
Why were not the Israelites, the friends of the Hyksos, driven 
out of the country along with their protectors? To this no 
satisfactory answer can be given, from the absence of contem- 
poraneous details. It would seem, however, both from the 
second Manethonian narrative and the language of Ex. xu. 38, 
that the expulsion of the Shepherds was not complete; but that 
many had been left behind, with whom the Israelites would 
readily unite. Accordingly Moses led forth a composite people, 
not merely the posterity of Jacob, towards Canaan. 

It is impossible to fix with certainty the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. Manetho gives Amenophis. But who was he? Ap- 
parently the fourth king of the nineteenth dynasty, the same 
as Menepthah. We doubt whether this be the same Menepthah 
or Menophres, in whose reign the commencement of a Sothiac 
cycle took place, i.e, a cycle embracing the time between the 
heliacal rising of the brilliant Sirius (called Sothis by the 
Egyptians), and its similar rising again, equivalent to 1461 
Julian years. More probably the cycle in question begins with 
the Menepthah or Amenophis, who was the fourth king in the 
twenty-first dynasty; though Lepsius and Bunsen take the 
other view, and make him Menepthah, 1320 B.c, 1.¢, Mene- 
pthah of the nineteenth dynasty. Lepsius agrees with Manetho, 
identifving Amenophis with Menepthah, which is very easy, 
since Africanus has Amenepthes instead of Amenophis, A being 
avai But he calculates generations, neglecting dates between 

oses and Solomon, and so brings out the interval 318 years, 
which, added to 1000 3.c. for the age of Solomon, certainly 
gives 1318 3s.c. for that of Moses. Bunsen too follows Ma- 
netho in making Menepthah the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
Others think that Thothmes III. expelled the Hebrews, and 
allege that his history agrecs better with the assumption 
than with that of any other monarch He was more con- 
nected with brickmaking than any king; and on a tomb at 
Thebes belonging to the superintendent of the great buildings 
in his reign, the operation of brick-making is represented, men 
being compulsorily employed in it who are not Egyptians but 
foreigners with a Jewish physiognomy. ‘These considerations 
only shew, that Thothmes III. oppressed the Israelites. The 
arguments of Lepsius who thinks that the descent of Jacob falls 
within the eighteenth dynasty, long after the expulsion of the 
Hyksos, have been answered by anticipation in the preceding 
remarks. The narrative in the Bible does not necessarily shew 
that a native dynasty was then on the throne, as he supposes. 
His shortening tho Israelites’ residence in Egypt to ninety years 
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appears to us singularly improbable ; especially as it involves the 
supposition that the son, or at most the grandson of the king in 
whose favour Joseph stood so high, should have no knowled 
of a vizir who rendered such signal services to the nation. it 
is much better to calculate by centuries than by generations of 
thirty years each; though we admit the difficulty in the 
language of the promise to Abraham, “thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them, and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years. But in the fourth 
generation they shall come hither again” (Gen. xv. 13-16). No 
better explanation can be got than by taking the term genera- 
tion in the sense of century. 

With Lepsius and Bunsen we follow Manetho in identifying 
Amenophis with Menepthah, who reigned twenty years. Moses 
was thus born under Ramesses II. or Miamun, whose reign 
lasted sixty-six years, and who was the father of Menepthah 
under whom the exodus took place. 

It is necdless to refer to the hypothesis of Saalschiitz, viz., 
that the new king who began to oppress the Israelites (Ex. i. 
8) was the first Hyksos king; and that the destruction of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea coincides with the downfal of the 
Shepherd dynasty. According to this a native dynasty was on 
the throne at the descent into Egypt. The hypothesis is 
encumbered with many difficulties; and his view of the Hyksos 
is wholly improbable. But why was every shepherd an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians, if the Shepherd kings had not pre- 
viously inflicted sufferings on the people of the land, which 
they well remembered ? Does not this language imply the 
recent expulsion of the Hyksos? Not necessarily, though 
Wilkinson thinks so,! because it is the remark of the historian, 
not of Joseph himself. The suggestion of Joseph to his family 
that they should call themsclves Shepherds that the land of 
Goshen might be assigned to them, is supplemented by the 
narrator’s remark, “for every shepherd is an abomination to 
the Egyptians.” Why? LBecause though the Hyksos must have 
adapted themselves in part to the manners and customs of the 
Egyptian people, they could not essentially alter the prevailing 
modes of thought. Though they tried to make their yoke toler- 
able every nomadic shepherd was abominated by a cultivated and 
settled people like the Egyptians, both from association and 
prejudice. The feeling seems to have been a religious one; 
shepherds being accustomed to kill the sacred animals. It 
could not have originated with the Hyksos, because among the 
Egyptian people themselves shepherds constituted a large and 
indispensable class. 


1 Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. chap. iv. p. 16, 
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XII. Docrrine or Immorratity 1N THE PentaTevcH.—The 
words of Ex. iii. 6, “Moreover he said, I am the God of thy 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob,” viewed in relation to Matt. xxii. 32, suggest the 
inquiry, whether the Pentateuch promulgates the doctrine of 
immortality. It is probable that Moses knew the doctrine, 
having learned it from the igyptians; and that he developed 
it better than they by virtue of the Spirit of God m him. But 
it must be admitted that if he had the samc sentiments as they, 
he could not have entertained an exalted opinion of the nature 
of the soul. The Aind of immortality held by the Egyptians was 
not an elevatcd one, since they supposed that unless the soul 
remained in union with the body by some secret method it 
could not continue alone but must pass from body to body, per- 
forming its circuit in three thousand years. In this way it 
is not an independent entity but subjected to body. However 
Moses may have purified this doctrine of immortality in his own 
cogitations and brought it to the true ideal, he could not intro- 
duce it into his religion because it could not be promulgated 
apart from mythology,—a thing which he keeps remote from 
his system—and because it might give occasion to the worship 
of the dead. Nor was it agreeable to the design of the Mosaic 
code as a system of state legislation to propose motives derived 
from a future state. It may also be true, as Warburton argues,! 
that Moses being assured of his divine mission had not the same 
necessity with other teachers, for using threatenings drawn from 
a future world. The Hebrew people were prone to idolatry. 
They were carnally minded, occupying a low position in the 
scale of intelligence and civilisation. Bodily wants and appe- 
tites enslaved them; so that they lusted after tho flesh-pots of 
Egypt even after deliverance from slavery. Their leader out of 
the house of bondage found them contumacious and refractory. 
The idea of a just and holy God whose power might be eisibly 
displayed was what they needed; not One whose rewards and 
punishments were afar off. IIence the tendency of the Mosaic 
discipline was to fill their minds with the fear and love of a 
present Deity, that they might have experimental proof of a 
present avenger of His holy law, and a present protector of the 
pious. Accordingly Mosaism places the happiness of the pious 
upon earth. Terrestrial felicity is promised to the righteous. 
The fruits of the earth in abundance; victory over enemies; 
long life and good health ; a numerous offspring, and such like, 
are set before those who should diligently keep the divine laws. 
All this is associated with the presence and communion of God. 


1 Divine Legation of Moses, Book ii. 8. 1—y. 8, 6, 
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In the same manner punishments in the present life are threat- 
ened to the wicked—the absence of terrestrial good ; premature 
death, etc. The patriarchs, like weary travellers full of years 
and satiated with the earthly blessings they had, looked upon 
death with calmness as the resting-point of their pilgrimage ; 
without any belief in the happiness of continued existenée. 
Yet the Fehiews did not think that the soul was material and 
erished with the body. Their psychology it 1s true was ve 
imperfect, for they connected the soul with the blood throug 
which it gives life to the body, and with the breath; yet they 
thought of it nevertheless as an emanation from God (Gen. i. 7), 
and susceptible of the divine spirit. It was also supposed to con- 
tinue after death: but here their ideas vere vague and indistinct. 
Hence the phrase to be gathered to his people (Gen. xxv. 8, Xxxv. 
29; Numb. xx. 24, etc.) implying a union of the dead; and the 


word Sine? sheol denoting a large subterranean abode into which 


the spirits of the dead were received (Gen. xxxvil. 35; xli. 38; 
xliv. 29; Numb. xvi. 30, 33). An obscure intimation of a 
blessed life with God is contained in the myth respecting Enoch, 
which finds its parallel in that of Elijah. It is said that God 
took him. But neither the wish of Balaam, “ Ict me die the death 
of the righteous ;” nor the words of dying Jacob, “I have waited 
for thy salvation O Lord ;” nor the laws of Moses against necro- 
mancy prove a general belicf in the immortality of the soul in the 
time of the divine lawgiver. Such a doctrine is foreign to the 
religion he promulgated. All that can be affirmed with truth.is, 
that the germ of the doctrine is in Mosuism—a germ out of 
which a definite knowledge of future reward and punishment 
might afterwards be developed. This is warranted by the 
reasoning of Christ in opposition to the Sadducecs, from Ex. 
iui. 6. If God call Ilimself the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob long after their death, those patriarchs were still living 
with Him. It cannot be said that because the writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews deduces the patriarchs’ expectation of 
a lite after death from such texts as Gen. xlvii. 9, they 
themselves believed in immortality. We sum up our obser- 
vations by repeating, that the doctrine of immortality is not 
promulgated in the Mosaic books; though the lawgiver himself 
probably held it. It is consistent with the belief of Macdonald 
to hold, that “the doctrines of a future state and a resurrection 
are taught in the Pentateuch and were believed from the earliest 
times.” No true critic, however, will ever agree with him, or 
conclude that his proof is aught but the weakest. It is enough 
to say that he makes the cherubim teach Adam a higher life 
than any thing of which the first man could have had a concep- 
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tion before. The death of Abel is invested with similar power.! 
Some vague, indirect intimations of the doctrine may be traced. 
A few Hebrews before and at Moses’s time may have had a 
dim foreshadow of it; especially as the human mind reflecting 
on man’s destiny longs for immortality, in order to make higher 
advances in that moral and spiritual life where the attainments 
of the best are here so poor. The craving is a natural one, and 
would scarcely have been implanted not to be gratified. But 
the notion of immortality could not have risen, even in these 
few exceptions, to a definite belicf. It was vague and obscure ; 
like the twinkling of a little star hardly perceptible from its 
remoteness. 

XIII. Tue Gorpen Catr.—The manner in which the golden 
calf was reduced to powder has been the subject of many specu- 
lations. Commentators have looked to men of science, who 
have examined it in the light of modern advancement, assumed 
that knowledge possessed by the Israelites has been lost, and 
have offered elaborate explanations of the process supposed 
to have been employed. None of the expositions advanced 
accords with the description given by the writer or writers of 
what Moses did; or with the known simplicity of the operations 
of workers in metals in those remote times. The true and 
obvious meaning has been obscured by scientific elaboration. 
It has been sought for in the processes of modern chemistry ; 
whereas it 1s to be found on the surface of antique science. The 
refinements of chemical science are altogether inapplicable ; 
since the opcrators could only be acquainted with the simplest 
processes of metallurgy. 

Two passages describe the action performed by Moses, viz., 
Ex. xxxul. 20 and Deut. ix. 21. An attentive consideration of 
these would have suggested the correct explanation to any 
intelligent person acquainted with the common processes of 
separating metals from the quartz and other matters in which 
they are found in nature. 

n preparing ores of gold and silver for the smelter, it is neces- 
sary to employ stamps or massive beams shod with iron, which 
sometimes weigh as much as eight hundred cach. These 
are lifted by machinery, and allowed to full on the ore contained 
In iron troughs. The process of stamping is one requiring 
great vigilance and judgment; because if continued too long, 
the metal is stamped too small, and is technically said to be 
“stamped dead,” or reduced to such infinitesimally small par- 
ticles that they float away with the water and cannot be re- 
covered by any known device. Metals are liable to loss from 


' Introduction to the Pentateuch, vol. ii. p. 97 et seqq. 
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this cause in proportion to their malleability. And as gold 
possesses that property in a much higher degree than any 
other metal, it is more liable to be wasted by overstamping. 
The gold of which the calf made by the Israelites was com- 
posed was designedly and indignantly overstamped. “I burned 
it with fire,” ¢.¢., smelted it, “and stamped it and ground it 
very small.” Being cast upon the water in this state, it would 
unavoidably float away; and it is certain that the Israelites 
knew no way of recovering it. 

Gold in a state of such minute division, suspended in water 
might be drunk with the water without producing any injury 
to health. No taste would be imparted to the water; so that the 
Ingenious supposition of the soluble gold rendering the water 
peculiarly nauseous and offensive, is wholly gratuitous. 
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I. Coxntents.—The book of Leviticus may be thus divided :— 

1. The gencral law of offerings, chaps. 1.—vii. 

2. A historical section describing the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons, their first offerings, with the death of Nadab and 
Abihu, chaps. viii.—x. 

3. Ordinances respecting uncleanness and its removal, chaps. 
X1.—XV1. 

4, Injunctions about purity in the people and priests, chaps. 
XV11.—XX11. 

5. Miscellaneous laws relating particularly to holy scasons or 
festivals, with an appendix referring to vows, chaps. Xxil1.—XxXvIl. 

In the first chapter voluntary regulations are given respect- 
ing animal offerings. If of a quadruped, the victim was to be a 
male without blemish of the herd or of the flock, 7.e., a bullock, 
he-goat, or ram ; if of birds, the victims were to be turtle-doves 
or young pigeons. The next chapter treats of vegetables or 
unbloody offerings termed meat-offerings. These consisted cither 
of fine flour, with oil and frankincense poured upon it; or bread 
prepared in three different ways; or corn unground. Salt was 
to be mixed with meat-offerings in all cases, and oil in all but 
two. Leaven and honey were forbidden. TYeace-offcrings are 
next noticed. Here the victim might be an ox, a sheep, or a 
goat, male or female, The offerer having laid his hand on the 
animal’s head, as in the case of the holocaust; it was slaughtered 
at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation ; the blood 
oe ae on the altar, and a small part of the animal consumed. 

he fourth chapter treats of sin-offerings, for the priest and for 
the congregation, on behalf of which a young bullock was to be 
presented in either case; for a ruler, who was to offer a kid; 
and for a common citizen, a kid, a female without blemish. 
The trespass-offerings are next described. These relate to per- 
sons who sin in concealing their knowledge of swearing, in 
touching unclean things, or in making an oath, and consist of a 
female lamb or kid; but if the parties are too poor to afford one 
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of these, two turtle-doves or two young pigeons are prescribed ; 
and if not equal to so much as this, the tenth part of an ephah 
of fine flour. The trespass-offering in sacrilege was to be a ram 
without blemish ; in sins of ignorance, and those done wittingly, 
the same. This is followed by a description of the ceremonies to 
be observed in the holocaust or burnt-offering, the meat-offering, 
and in the offering at the consecration of a priest. In like 
manner, the rites connected with the sin-offering, the trespass- 
offering, and the peace-offering are detailed. Fat and blood are 
forbidden to be eaten. The priest’s portion in the peace-offering 
is afterwards described. The wave-breast and heave-shoulder 
are assigned to him. The eighth chapter describes the conse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons to the priesthood, in presence 
of the elders and principal men of the congregation who repre- 
sented all the tribes. The solemnities and forms of the sacrifi- 
cial ritual performed by Moses on this occasion, and continued 
throughout a week, are described in the twenty-ninth and 
fortieth chapters of Exodus. On the eighth day, the first after 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons, Moses calls on Aaron to 
execute his pontifical functions in the presence of the elders and 
a large body of the people. Accordingly the latter, under 
Moses’s direction, offered a young calf and a ram as a sin-offer- 
ing and burnt-offering respectively, for himself. On behalf of 
the people, he brought a sin-offcring of a goat, a burnt-offering 
of a yearling calf and lamb, a bullock and ram for peace-offerings, 
and a meat-offering mingled with oil. After all had been done 
in the manner already prescribed, Moses and Aaron blessed the 
people ; and a miraculous fire sent forth from the divine pre- 
sence consumed upon the altar the burnt-offering and the fat. 
The tenth chapter relates the tragical fate of Nadab and Abihu, 
Aaron’s two eldest sons. It is said that they offered strange 
fire before the Lord, and were therefore miraculously consumed. 
Instead of filling their censers with coals from the altar where a 
supernatural fire had been kindled and was continually kept 
burning, they filled their vessels with common fire. Such was 
the crime laid to their charge. It has also been supposed, with 
some probability, that they were in a state of intoxication, be- 
cause a prohibition to the priests of the use of wine or strong 
drink when engaged in the functions of their office is immedi- 
ately subjoined, in the ninth and tenth verses. It may be also 
that they encroached upon the functions of the high priest ; for 
some think that the expression “ offered before the Lord” means 
that they advanced into the most holy place, and presumed to 
present incense before the Shechinah, thus invading Aaron’s 
prerogative. The severity of the punishment was called for, 
both because of the persons and the time. The ceremonial was 
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commencing. If therefore any of its regulations might be 
violated, and that too by the ministry, its sanctity would dis- 
appear in the eyes of the people. The system needed to be 
apa at the present juncture from desecration and dis- 

onour. Aaron and his sons are forbidden to adopt the usual 
signs of mourning, ; after which follows the prohibition of wine 
to the priests while engaged in their sacerdotal functions. And 
as the goat of the sin-offering, instead of being partly consumed 
and partly reserved for use, had been entirely consumed, Moses 
1emonstrated with Eleazar and Ithamar on tho neglect. But 
Aaron makes his affliction his excuse for not feasting, and Moses 
is content. The eleventh chapter treats of the distinction of 
animals into clean and unclean. All that is meant by these 
pea can hardly be reduced to usua/ and not usual for food, as 
if we ourselves made a similar distinction in using the flesh of 
some animals and rejecting that of others, though not expressing 
it in the same words. The design of the enactments relating to 
different beasts as proper for food or not, falls under a general 
head which we shall consider hereafter. .At present, without 
stating the fundamental idea at the basis of all the regulations 
respecting cleanness, it is apparent that the effect of these enact- 
ments respecting different beasts as proper for food or otherwise, 
must have been to keep the Hebrews apart from other nations ; 
that as a distinct people they might be preserved from idolatry. 
If certain articles of food common among other races were in- 
terdicted, the effect would be to break up social intercourse 
between them; by which means the Jews would not be in so 
much danger of learning their barbarous customs and falling 
into their superstitions. Thus the separation of meats into 
clean and unclean was most salutary to a monotheistic people, 
set apart as the chosen depositaries of the knowledge of God, 
and exposed on every side to polytheistic tribes. 

Whether Moses was influenced by dictetical considerations is 
uncertain, though not wholly improbable. Some kinds of flesh 
have a tendency to produce certain discases; and therefore a 
regard to health prompts to their rejection. Michaelis! re- 
marks, that we should not seek for a dietetical reason in all the 
prohibitions since some of the unclean animals were wholesome. 

Intellectual and typical reasons for these laws must be 
rejected. Some ascribe to the eating of certain animals a 
peculiar influence on the disposition. Thus the flesh of the 
swine is supposed to promote sensuality and grossness of tempera- 
ment. But if there be such an influence, of which the proof is 
by no means sufficient, it is so slight as to be no just cause of 
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prohibiting certain kinds of animal food. The typical consider- 
ations adduced by Bush are fanciful. According to him the 
unclean beasts symbolised the depraved Gentiles ; the clean ones 
the upright and obedient Israelites.! . 
‘From impurities of food the writer passes to impurities of 
person. Accordingly the twelfth chapter is occupied with laws 
respecting the purification of women after child-birth. Such an 
one was unclean forty days, if she had borne a son, and eighty 
days if a daughter; immediately after which she had to present 
at the tabernacle a burnt-offering and a sin-offering. The thir- 
teenth chapter treats of the leprosy; for distinguishing which 
minute rules are given. Ifa person had any mark in his skin 
which resembled the incipicnt symptoms of leprosy, he was 
required to present himself before the priest for inspection. 
Should the priest think that there was ground for apprehension, 
the individual was to be shut up seven days to afford time for a 
more accurate judgment, and then to be re-examined. If the 
priest saw no change in the symptoms, the period of separation 
was prolonged over seven days ; and if at the expiration of that 
time no matcrial alteration had occurred, he was to be pro- 
nounced clean. But if after all the leprosy lurked in the 
system, the scab spreading in the skin, the priest was to give 
his verdict of unclean. The leper pronounced unclean was to 
dwell alone without the camp, to wear tattered clothes, go 
abroad with his head bare, with a covering on the upper lip and 
cry, “Unclean, unclean.” The chapter concludes with the 
leprosy of clothes. What is meant by that term applied to 
garments 1s now gencrally understood to be unsoundness in the 
materials, shewing itself much in the same way as leprosy in 
the skin. The law of the purification of the leper follows. The 
priest was to go forth to him at the borders of the camp; and if 
the leper were healed, he was to take two healthy clean birds, 
with cedar wood, scarlet, and hyssop; one of them was to 
be killed over an earthen vessel filled with fresh water; 
whereas the living bird with the cedar wood, scarlet, and 
hyssop were to be dipped in the bloody water, which was to be 
sprinkled seven times over the leper. After having shaved off 
all his hair and washed, he was allowed to come into the camp, 
the living bird being at the same time let loose. But he was 
not permitted to go into his own tent for seven days; at the end 
of which time the recovered leper was to present various offer- 
ings and perform different ceremonies, in order that his purifi- 
cation might be complete. In the case of poor lepers, the 
offerings were less costly and abundant. The number and 
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complexity of the ceremonies relating to leprosy shew a wise 
precaution to guard as much as possible against a disease 80 
pestilential, and to allay the uneasiness of the people. But in 
addition to sanitary considerations, it was doubtless intended 
to symbolise the pollution of sin. 

We have next the laws relating to the detection and cleans- 
ing of Jeprosy in houses, an expression which should be figur- 
atively explained as in the case of garments. It is a saline 
efflorescence which corrodes and consumes the walls of houses, 
and is called salt-petre by the Germans. The stones on which 
it appears give a damp and unhealthy taint to the atmosphere 
of the apartment, and require to be entirely removed. The 
symptoms are declared to be green or red spots. When any 
appearance of this sort took place, the owner of the house 
was commanded to report the case to the priest, who, in the 
tirst place, required that all the furniture should be removed, 
that nothing might impede a right examination. Having 
inspected the house, the priest closed it for a week; and if on 
the seventh day he found that the leprous infection had spread 
in the walls, he was to order the removal of the affected stones, 
and to cause the whole house to be scraped and plastered afresh. 
Should no other stones have the mural incrustation, the house 
was pronounced clean, and the same ceremony performed which 
made part of the ritual in the case of the leper. But if notwith- 
standing all the precautions taken, the taint of leprosy still 
manifested itself, the building was to be thrown down, and 
the materials cast away into an unclean place. Any one going 
into the house under these circumstances incurred defilement 
during the rest of the day. Ile that ventured to cat or lodge in 
it was required to wash his clothes. The utility of these regu- 
lations respecting the cleanliness and soundness of houses is 
obvious. They would contribute not only to the health of 
the inmates, but to the stability of the dwellings themselves 
in consequence of a careful selection of materials, and ulti- 
mately to the saving of labour and expense. The fifteenth 
chapter treats of various personal uncleannesses and _ their 
purifications. Gonorrhea is mentioned as rendering a man 
unclean; and then the rites are prescribed by which he is 
purified. The impurities of women in certain states are also 
described, with the cleansing of them. The sixteenth chapter 
is properly a continuation of the tenth, the intervening five 
chapters having interrupted the narrative. It refers to the 
annual day of atonement, and is therefore supplementary to 
_Ex. xxx. 10, On the tenth day of the seventh month, the high 
priest having bathed and put on the holy garments, was to ofter 
for himself a bullock for a sin-offering. He then went to the 
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two kids of the goats intended for the congregation, cast lots for 
them, and offered that on which the one lot fell as a sacrifice for 
the people, while the other was let loose into the wilderness 
after the high priest had laid his hand upon its head and con- 
fessed over it the sins of the people. Having laid aside his 
white vestments and assumed his splendid robes, he offered a 
ram for himself and another for the people. The day was re- 
garded as a solemn sabbath wholly devoted to religious services 
of the strictest kind. It was the only legla fast. The seven- 
teenth chapter contains four enactments, the first two relating 
to the killing of animals for food at the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, where they were to be dealt with as peace- 
offerings, the blood and fat being applied as in such sacrifices, 
and the rest being eaten by the offerer. ‘The third refers to 
abstinence from blood; and the fourth to abstinence from the 
flesh of animals dying of themselves or torn. The eighteenth 
chapter treats of chastity and its violations; warning the 
Israelites against the incestuous and vile practices in which 
neighbouring nations indulged. The general law of incest is 
announced in the sixth verse; and then incest is forbidden with 
one’s own mother, with a step-mother, with a sister, with a grand- 
daughter, with a half sister by the father’s side, with a paternal 
aunt, a maternal aunt, with a paternal uncle’s wife, with a 
brother’s wife, with a step-daughter or a grand-daughter, with 
a wife’s sister during the life of the wife. Other forms of 
sexual commerce and sodomy are forbidden, followed by gencral 
dissuasives. ‘The nineteenth chapter contains various laws which 
had been given before, besides some new ones. Some are moral, as 
reverence of parents, the prohibition of idolatry, stealing, lying, 
false swearing, and defrauding, perversion of justice, tale bear- 
ing, hatred, uncharitableness, revenge, the enjoining of just 
measures, weights, and balances, the prohibiting of prostitution 
at idol temples, a generous liberal spirit towards the poor in 
leaving gleanings for them, abstinence from intercourse with a 
bondmaid betrothed ; others are ceremonial, such as peace-offer- 
ings, the sabbath, the eating of blood, and various superstitious 
observances; others are judicial, as against mixtures in cattle, 
seed, and garments, relative to the fruit of trees, etc. Spencer 
has shewn! that several of these enactments refer to heathen 
practices and customs, such as cutting the flesh and tattooing 
(verse 28); linsey-woolsey garments, which were the dress of 
the Zabian priests at their devotions, etc. 

The twentieth chapter specifies the punishments annexed 
to transgression of the laws contained in the two preceding 
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chapters. Here the punishment of death is denounced against 
such as should offer their children to Moloch; who consulted 
wizards and soothsayers ; who cursed parents ; and who violated 
the laws of chastity in various methods. 

The twenty-first and twenty-second chapters relate to the 
persons and ministrations of the priests, specifying a variety 
of things which would operate as impediments in the discharge 
of their functions. They were not to contract defilement and 
so disqualify themselves for the service of God by touching a 
dead body, by coming into a tent or house where a dead body 
lay, by touching the grave or bearing the dead. Certain 
near relatives are excepted. The priest is to avoid practices 
common on such occasions among the idolatrous nations. But 
in the case of the high pricst no exception is made. He is 
not to observe the ceremonics of mourning though his father or 
mother should die. The priest is prohibited from marrying an 
unchaste, profane, or divorced woman ; and should his daughter 
become impure she is to be stoned to death. The high priest 
must marry a virgin, not a widow or any impure woman. 
Directions respecting personal blemishes in relation to the 
priestly office follow. If the priest attempt to officiate, or to 
eat of the holy offerings while he is ceremonially unclean 
he must be cut off. Strangers, sojourners, and hired servants 
are interdicted from eating the holy things; and if a priest’s 
daughter marry out of the sacerdotal line, she loses her 
right to a share of the Levitical maintenance while at home in 
her father’s house. But when she is left a widow, or has 
been divorced without children, she is permitted to return 
and become a member of her father’s family as before, partaking 
of the offerings which supply his table. Should one eat of the 
holy things unintentionally the offender is obliged to pay the 
value affixed to what is eaten, by the priest, as well as a fifth 
part of the value in addition, to inspire the utmost caution in 
respect to holy things. All sacrifices made by way of present 
or free-will offering to God must be perfect, without blemish. 
Animals are not to be sacrificed before the cighth day; nor 
are the mother and her young offspring to be both slaughtered 
on the same day. The chapter closes with repeating a rule 
already given respecting thank-offcrings. 

The twenty-third chapter contains a republication of certain 
statates. hose relating to the annual feast, the feast of 
trumpets, and the three great annual festivals, are brought 
together along with the law of the sabbath, with additions to 
the ceremonies before described scattered throughout. After 
mentioning -the sabbath, the passover is spoken of with the 
feast of unleavened bread. The second day of unleavened bread 
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was to be distinguished by the offering of a peg | sheaf accom- 

anied by a particular sacrifice, as soon as the Israelites came 
into Canaan. The mode of determining the time of the feast 
of pentecost is then explained, and the manner in which it 
should be kept. The feast of trumpets is then instituted ; which 
was intended to sanctify the beginning of the civil year, and on 
which a holocaust was offered. The details connected with the 
day of atonement are briefly given, and then the feast of taber- 
nacles is described at length. On the third week of the month 
Tisri, the Israelites were to dwell in booths made of branches 
of different sorts of trees. Every day of the seven, sacrifices 
were to be offered; and on the eighth day was a holy convo- 
cation. This feast was celebrated with more outward rejoicing 
than any other. 

The twenty-fourth chapter treats of various details in the 
daily service of the sanctuary. It commences with directions 
respecting the lamp of the tabernacle and the shew-bread. 
Twelve loaves were put on a “pure table,” z.e., one overlaid with 
pure gold. After this is inserted a historical narration respect- 
ing the son of an Israelitish woman (but his father was an 
Egyptian), who blasphemed the name of Jehovah and cursed. 
Accordingly he was put in custody till the will of God should 
be known respecting his punishment. He was brought forth 
without the camp and stoned. The present transaction gave 
rise to a law on the subject. Why this historical piece should 
be inserted here in the midst of ceremonial laws, it 1s impossible 
to explain. It is then intimated that both native Israelites and 
ue proselytes were to be subject to the same penal laws ; 
which leads to a statement of some of the penalties for trans- 
gressors. 

The twenty-fifth chapter contains the law of the sabbatical 
ed On the seventh year the land was to rest. In it the 

ebrew was not to sow his field or prune his vineyard. All 
agricultural operations were to be suspended ; for the produce of 
every sixth year was promised to be such as would support the 
inhabitants till the harvest of the ninth year. The sixth year 
was by a particular providence to bring forth food for three 
years. Michaelis thinks! that this was an economical arrange- 
ment to prevent want or scarcity recurring at intervals of time. 
By economising the abundance of their harvests they would be 
protected against famine. It has also been thought, that the 
soil enjoying a rest would be made more productive, and so fitted, 
to sustain the people dependent upon its crops, notwithstanding 
the imperfect state of agriculture in those days. Its fertility 


1 Commentarics on the laws of Moses by Smith, vol. i., p, 892, 
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would be enhanced. Besides, a life would be promoted 
by the leisure thus afforded; for the people would be strongly 
reminded of the goodness of God, and have more leisure to 
attend to spiritual exercises, while released from many outward 
occupations. Hence at the feast of tabernacles in this year the 
law was publicly read in the hearing of all the people. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the year was a time of 
idleness. Many things would necessarily be done now, which 
would otherwise be neglected; especially the repairing and 
manufacturing of buildings, furniture, and clothes. All indoor 
occupations would be prosecuted in connection with the social 
and salutary pursuits that tended to improve the mind and 
cement the ties of brotherhood. We have next the institution 
of the year of jubilee. This began on the first day of the 
month Tisri, or the civil new year’s day; and was celebrated 
every fiftieth year, but proclaimed on the forty-ninth. As in 
the sabbatical year so in this, all agricultural labours were sus- 
pended. <All land that had been sold by one proprietor to 
another now reverted to its original owner. It would appear 
from the twenty-fourth and twenty-sixth verses (chapter twenty- 
fifth), that the land might be redeemed at any time before the 
jubilee, by the proprietor’s receiving a proper compensation ; 
but at this time the patrimonial estate necessarily reverted to its 
original owner or his posterity. Thus landed property could 
not be alienated from the Jewish citizen. He had always a 
stake in the commonwealth—a permanent provision of which he 
could not be deprived. All houses in the country which had 
been sold were likewise returned at that time, or could be 
redeemed sooner; but dwelling-houses in walled citics, unless 
redeemed within a year, belonged to the possessor in perpetuity, 
except in the case of the Levites’ houses which came under the 
jurisdiction of the general law. All slaves had their liberty 
restored at the beginning of the jubilee year, and returned to 
their families and paternal possessions. All poor Israelites who 
had sold their services to proselytes might be redeemed at any 
time, but were infallibly set at liberty at the jubilee. 

The twenty-sixth chapter contains a general enforcement of 
all the precepts in the Levitical code by promises of reward in 
case of obedience, and threatenings of punishment in case of 
disobedience. The blessings promised are fertility of the land, 
peace, freedom from foreign invasion, power; the threatenings 
denounced against disobedience are barrenness of soil, scarcity, 
subjugation, captivity and divers discases, disunion and deso- 
lation. Gracious assurances of returning favour are given, upon 
humble and sincere repentance. 

The twenty-seventh chapter relates to vows. Under the influ- 
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ence of religious impulses individuals sometimes consecrated 
themselves their children or estate to God. In certain cases 
such vows might be remitted; peculiar circumstances having 
occurred to render their performance inconvenient or impossible. 
Here therefore provision is made for the redemption of the per- 
sons or things so dedicated. When one devoted himself or his 
child to the service of the sanctuary, he might commute that 
service by paying a certain equivalent varying according to sex 
and age. But if he who made the vow were not able to pay 
the estimated value, the priest was to fix it according to the 
ability of payment. Beasts vowed, provided they were suit- 
able for sacrifice, could not be redeemed. If one attempted to 
substitute any other beast in its stead, he was to be mulcted in 
both. If an unclean beast were devoted, it was at the man’s 
option to leave it with the priest, or pay him the price at 
which he had valued it, viz., a fifth more than was declared to 
be its proper value. In the same way a devoted house or field 
might be redeemed. Firstlings were not to be vowed because 
they already belonged to God by virtue of a law; but if the 
firstling was of an unclean animal it might be redeemed 
as before. One kind of consecration by vow admitted of no 
remission. This consecration is called Cherem. In this way a 
person devoted an ox, a cow, a field or some person belonging to 
him, imprecating a curse on himself if he withheld what he 
vowed or ever reclaimed it. Either a child or a slave might 
be consecrated in this way. Israclitish parents or masters had 
thus the power of devoting their children or slaves to death. 
The law of tithes is then introduced, because it admitted of 
similar commutations, except in the case of animals suitable for 
sacrifice. 

II. Sin anv Trespass-Orrerines.—CHarter V.—The dis- 
tinction between se and ¢trespass-offerings has perhaps not 
been satisfactorily ascertained in all respects; though many 
attempts have been made to find it. It is needless to enumerate 
the very numerous opinions which have been entertained re- 
garding it. The most probable are the following : 

1. Michaelis supposes that sin-offerings were presented for 
offences of commission, and trespass-offerings for those of omis- 
sion. This is opposed to Levit. v. 17, where a trespass-offering 
is enjoined on one who has committed a positive violation of 
law. The critic felt the force of this passage so much, that he 
assumed the reading to be incorrect. 

2. Outram thinks that trespass-offerings were presented by 
such as were in doubt about the sin they committed ; or because 
it inflicted injury on their neighbour. This approaches the 
right view. 
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3. Carpzov thinks, that the difference depended on the mere 
will of the legislator. Gesenius has the same opinion. 

4. Palfrey imagines, that it was discretionary with the priest, 
having looked at the aggravating or mitigating circumstances 
of an offence, and perhaps too at the personal circumstances of 
the perpetrator, to class it with sins or trespasses. This re- 
sembles Rinck’s view. 

5. De Wette conjectures, that the true reason of the dis- 
tinction which at first existed between the sin and trespass- 
offerings passed into oblivion at a later period and was neglected ; 
without the distinction itself being abolished. 

6. Bahr supposes, that the trespass-offering was a subordinate 
kind of sin-offering, referring to more special theocratic trans- 
gressions, and occasioned by the self-confession of the guilty 
party. Ewald’s opinion is nearly the same. 

7. As the trespass-offering is always spoken of separately 
from the sin-offering, though often named along with it, we 
must assume a decided distinction between them. While both 
were ultimately committed against God, the offences to which 
the word trespass-offering DYN is applied always involved some 
violation of the rights of one’s neighbour, and rested upon 
an indemnification of him who had suffered harm. Trespass- 
offerings were always presented for particular persons, and were 
the same for all. But sin-offerings had respect to the whole 
congregation, and varied according to the theocratic position of 
the offender. In the former, the guilty party was viewed princi- 
pally in his civil and social capacity ; in the latter, as a member 
of the theocracy. As therefore the person for whom a trespass- 
offering was prescribed sinned chiefly against his neighbour, 
from some mistake or infirmity, his life was not looked upon as 
forfeited, nor was his blood to be shed. Accordingly the sacri- 
ficial victim, always a sheep, was not reckoned a substitute for 
the life of the party; as in the case of the sin-offering. The 
blood was not to be poured out or brought before God; but 
merely sprinkled round about the bottom of the altar of burnt- 
offering. The sin-offering consisted of all kinds of animals fit 
for sacrifice, without being restricted to the sheep as the 
trespass-offering was. If the offender was poor, he was allowed 
to bring two turtle-doves or a meat-offering ; so that it varied 
with his means. On the contrary the victim in the trespass- 
offering was always the same. In the case of the sin-offering, 
the blood was brought to the tabernacle of the congregation, i.e. 
before the Lord, in which respect it differed from all other sacri- 
fices. The flesh of the trespass-offering always belonged to the 

ea but in the more important sin-offerings, it was also 
urnt. 
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Whoever wishes to ascertain the points of difference between 
these two classes of offerings must carefully read Lev. v. 14-26, 
and vii. 1-10 relating to the trespass-offering; and v. 1-18, 
vi. 17-23 which refer to the sin-offering. He should particularly 
guard against the mistake of referring v. 5, 6 to the trespass- 
offering ; since it relates to the sin-offering alone. The passage 
says, that if one be guilty in any of the things mentioned 
in v. 1-4, he shall confess that he has sinned and bring his 
YOYS his debt, his due compensation, or simply his offering. The 
word has the same sense in v. 15; Num. v. 7. Nothing can be 
more incorrect, than to affirm with Kitto, that the same offerings 
are called interchangeably sin-offerings and trespass-offerings in 
Lev. v. 6-9.! The word DWN has three meanings, viz., guz/t as 
in Gen. xxvi. 10; debt, or what is due for contracting guilt; and 
sacrifice for certain sins, 7.e. sin-offering. Thus the term DYN 
is not appropriated to trespass-offerings wherever it occurs; but 
is of wider significance. The occasions on which the two classes 
of offerings were made cannot with truth be pronounced the 
same ; nor were the ceremonies nearly alike; though these 
assertions have been made. The occasions and ceremonies of 
both were different. Many other conjectures respecting the 
difference between these two classes of offerings may be seen in 
Knobel.2, We believe that the view adopted by that critic is 
the correct one. It agrees substantially with the sentiments of 
Brentius and Osiander. 

IIf. THe worp AzAzEL, RENDERED SCAPE-GgAT IN THE Enc- 
LisH VERSION.—The word Azazel in Lev. xvi., translated scape- 
goat in our version, is difficult of explanation. The chief 
opinions respecting it are four. 

1. Some understand by it the name of the goat itself which was 
sent away into the desert. This is supposed to be favoured by the 
words of the eighth verse, which are paraphrased, “‘ Aaron shall 
cast lots upon the two goats, one lot for the goat to be sacri- 
ficed to the Lord, and the other lot for the goat which was 
to be sent away into the wilderness.” The sense assigned is 
thought to be corroborated by etymology, as if the word were 


compounded of TY a goat and 71} to go away; @ goat sent away. 
The ancient versions coincide. Thus Symmachus has tpdyos 
atrepyouevos; Aquila tpayos amoAvopevos; Theodotion rpdyos 
agvéuevos ; the Vulgate caper emissarius. With this agree Luther 
and the English version. The Septuagint rendering is also 
interpreted by Theodorct and Cyril of Alexandria as equivalent, 
6 aToTouraios=6 atroTeumouevos; but this is a mistake. It is 


1 See note in Pictarial Bible, second edition. ? On Levit. p. 394 et seqq. 
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strange that such a compound should be formed, consisting of 
two appellatives, when there are two common terms in the lan- 
guage which would have been far more intelligible. And in 


the tenth and twenty-sixth verses the y prefixed to Azazel 
clearly shews that the goat is distinguished from Azazel. It 
can only mean for or fo, in relation either to place or person ; 
the latter, as determined by the antithesis. Jehovah the first 
party is a person; and as the expression is the same in regard to 
the other, in the 8th verse, it is most natural to consider Azazel 
also as a person. Hence we look upon the proposed sense of the 
word as entirely indefensible. The objection of Bochart and 
others that TY? is a she-goat, not a he-goat, is valid, because the 
word is not masculine according to usage, neither is it epicene. 
There are other terms for a he-goat ; whereas this one 1s not 80 
employed. 

2. Some think it the name of the place to which the goat was 
sent. So the pseudo-Jonathan in his Targum appears to have 
understood it, for he renders in verse 10, “ to send him away to 
death in a rough and rocky place in the desert of Tsik.’? The 
Arabic versions translate “to the rough mountain;” and 


Abenezra explains it as if the word were compounded of 98 and 
INTY, te. rough place of God, as in Psalm xxxvi. 7, mountains 
of God mean high mountains. Rashi is of the same opinion. 
More recently Bochart has espoused this view, supposing the 
word to be an Argbic pluralis fractus, denoting separations, with- 
drawments, ee or remote places, (};\j;= from j= to separate 
or remore.' But there 1s no trace of the pluralis fractus in the 
Hebrew language. Deyling, Reland, Carpzov, Dathe, and 
others adopt this view. That the word cannot mean a place is 
clearly shewn by the tenth and twenty-first verses, where a dis-* 
tinction is made between it and the place. To the wilderness, 


Ma ary and ra vox into a deserted land, both specify 
place in connection with Azazel, of which they cannot be exege- 
tical. And the antithesis in the eighth verse, to Jehovah, de- 
mands a personal sense. Hence we cannot refer it to place, 
whether a definite rugged mountain not far from Sinai, or lonely 
wilderness generally. 

3. According to Tholuck it is a pealpal form from by to 


remove, and means “ for complete removal.’”? Thus an analogy 
appears between the rite and that of the purification. offering in 
Lev. xiv. 4, etc., where a bird let loose symbolises the deliver- 
ance of the leper from his uncleanness. This view is adopted 


1 Hierozoicon I., p. 745, et seqq. 
4 Das alte Testament in neuem Testament, p. 93, third edition. 
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by Winer and Philippson, and defended by Bahr. But Heng- 
stenberg and Kurtz object to it on philological grounds; though 
we believe that it is justifiable in that respect. The context, 
however, is adverse, as the former has well shewn. In the 
eighth verse, ‘“‘a lot for Jehovah and a lot for complete re- 
moval,”’ presents an incongruity. The lot is not to be carried 
away. If it be translated “a lot for the animal devoted to 
God, and a lot for the animal destined for removal,” that 
will not suit the tenth verse; for “the goat on which the lot 
fell for Azazel”? cannot mean, “for the animal destined for 
removal.” It can only signify ‘“ for complete reqnoval,” as 


also in the last clause of the same verse. And if the prefix { 
in both instances in the tenth verse can only be interpreted for 
(denoting purpose), it is improper to translate it in the eighth 
verse for (denoting possession). The antithesis in the 8th verse 
requires that Azazel be understood as a person. Thus we cannot 
adopt the opinion that the noun is an abstract, although the 
LXX., inconsistent with themselves as they often are, translate 
in the latter clause of xvi. 10, eds tHv droopy, and in xvi. 
26, els adeow. 

4. The most probable explanation is that which refers the 
word to an evil demon or goblin. The following considerations 
render this view probable. 

(a) The antithesis in the eighth verse requires that Azazel 
denote a person ; if so, only a demon can be intended. 

(b) The circumstance that lots are cast implies that Jehovah 
is made the antagonist of a being with respect to whom the 
unlimited power of Jehovah is exalted, so as to exclude all 
equality of such being with him. Thus there is no reason for 
the lots that were cast, if a demon be not meant by Azazel. 

(c) Being a word of infrequent occurrence, Azazel is best 
fitted for a designation of some demon. In every other expla- 
nation the question remains unanswered, Why is the word 
es for this occasion, and why is it never found except 

ere 

(ad) The popular belief of the Jews was, that deserts and deso- 
late places were the dwelling-place of foul fiends. Malignant 
al were supposed to haunt burial places and solitudes. And 
those deities were generally thought of as having the shape of 
goats, rough shaggy creatures, corresponding to the satyrs of 
the Greek and Roman mythology. Accordingly the prophet 
Isaiah, speaking of the destruction of Babylon, says, “ wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be full 
of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there,”’ where the noun DP is equivalent to he-goats, 
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satyrs, wood-demons; because these demons were supposed to 
resemble goats and live in deserts. The same word is used in 
Lev. xvii. 7, ‘and they shall no more offer their sacrifices unto 
devils (goats),” etc. Compare also Isaiah xxxiv. 13, 14; 
Baruch iv. 35; Tobit viii. 3; and Matt. xii. 43, where the 
unclean spirit having left a man is represented as walking 
through dry and desert places, Rev. xvii. 2. 

(ce) Whether the rite had an Egyptian reference is not very 
clear. It indicates a pre-Mosaic belicf; but whether that was 
borrowed from the Egyptians is uncertain. 

In Egypt, as in most other countries, dualism was current. 
Every bad influence or power of nature was there personified 
under the name Typhon. The desert was assigned to him as his 
residence, whence he made destructive inroads into the conse- 
crated land. In opposition therefore to the Egyptian view 
which implied the necessity of yielding respect even to bad 
beings, if men would be protected against them, this mte was 
intended to shew Isracl that forgiveness of sin can only be 
obtained from God; and when this is done, the bad spirit can 
do them no harm. As the Egyptian idol-worship still lingered 
among the Israelites, this reference to the rite is not improbable. 

The sense of eri/ demon is confirmed by the L.A-X. who trans- 
late KAjjpoy Eva T@ azroTrouTrato, one lot to the sender away or 
averruncus (verse 8), and perhaps even in verse 10, es rHv 
amotoumiy, for the averting (of evils). The Greek word 
aTroTrouTatos 1s properly of active signitication, as Bochart has 
proved; not passive as some have supposed, referring to the 
goat itself. Josephus confirms this sense attributed to the LXX., 
“the goat is sent away alive into the remote desert, as an 
averter of ills (amcTpomtacpos), and a satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole people.”! Origen also writes, ‘ He who is called in 
Leviticus azro7opuzraios, and whom the Hebrew Scriptures call 
Azazel, was no other than the devil.’” The same conclusion 
was drawn by Julian, whom Cyril endeavoured to refute. 
Among the Rabbins, Menahem makes Azazel one of the four 
principal demons ; and in Pirke Kliescr it is related that Azazel, 
to whom a goat is sent on the day of atonement, is the same 
demon as Sammacl. In the book of Enoch, Azazel is one of 
the chief demons, by whose teaching and instigation the earth 
was corrupted. Among the Gnostics the same name signified 
either Satan or another demon. f['rom the Hebrews and 
Christians the name passed to the Arabians; and therefore in 
the more recent magical books, Azazel and Azatl are ranked 
among the demons who preside over the clements. And with 


1 Antiqq. iii. 10, 3. 4 Contra Cels. Lib. viii. 399, 
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this agrees the most: suitable etymology, viz., YINTY, for | 


from by to remove or separate, equivalent to arerruncus, 
? 


aneElkaxos, or the atrouzraios of the LXX., t.c., the averter. All 
words formed in the same manner are conerete not abstract; as 
may be seen in Gesenius’s Lehrgebiude and Ewald’s Ausfihr- 
liches Lehrbuch. The last two radicals are reduplicated; and 
then the final consonant of the root passes into a vowel to 
facilitate utterance. 

The objections urged against this interpretation resolve them- 
selves for the most part into one theological sentiment, viz., that 
it is contrary to the entire spirit of the Mosaic law, as well as 
the express precept in Lev. xvi. 7, that an offering should be 
made to any evil spirit. But such an offering to Azazel to 
appease him cannot be supposed, for the following reasons given 
by Hengstenberg : 

1. Both goats are designated in the fifth verse as a sin- 
offering. Jlence being taken together as one offering, it cannot 
be thought that one was offered to Jehovah and the other to 
Azazel; neither can an offering made to an evil being be a sin- 
offering. 

2. Both the goats were placed at the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation before the Lord. Both therefore belong to 
Him. When one is afterwards sent away to Azazel; this takes 
place according to the will of Jchovah, and without destroying 
the original relation. 

3. The casting of lots shews that both are considered as 
belonging to Jehovah. The lot is never employed in the Old 
Testament except to obtain the decision of Jehovah. 

4. Before the goat assigned to Azazel is sent away, he is 
absolved, as stated in the tenth verse, where it should ba, “to 
make an atonement over or upon him,” the goat itself being the 
subject of atonement, because the nature which the dead goat 
possessed is in a manner transferred to the living one; and 
therefore the sins on the head of the living one which are con- 
sidered its own, have to be atoned for before it is dismissed. 

5. According to the twenty-first verse the already forgiven 
sins of Isracl are laid on the head of the goat. Where there 
is forgiveness there is no more offering. 

6. The goat is sent alive into the wilderness. But according 
to the Old Testament, no offering of an animal is made without 
shedding of blood.! 

Thus though the one goat fell by lot. to Jehovah, and the 
other to Azazel, it cannot be supposed that they belonged to 
both respectively in the same sense. Indeed the very difference 


1 Egypt and the books of Moses, translated by Robbins, p. 173 et seqq. 
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of treatment is intended to indicate that the evil spirit is 
wholly different from the true God. The Egyptian view was, 
that the evil principle being equally powerful with the good 
should be propitiated in the same way; whereas it is shewn 
that they are dissimilar. Tho Egyptian worship is therefore 
not continued, but altered. Why the second goat is in a man- 
ner consigned or devoted to the evil demon, whereby the 
Egyptian belief of a demon dwelling in the desert is recognised, 
it is not easy to determine. The leading idea conveyed by the 
ceremony is the putting away of sin—sending it away from the 
people to an evil demon, to whose sphere and person it is ap- 

ropriate. The Hebrews having brought with them out of 

gypt the superstitious reverence of T'yphon, would naturally 
think of him as the personification of the evil principle, but 
they would not think of offering an animal to appease him ; for 
the sccond goat was not sacrificed. On the contrary they must 
have conceived of the evil spirit as unclean and sinful, since the 
unclean goat was sent away to be his companion. Hengsten- 
berg and others err in identifying Azazel with Satan, who does 
not appear in the Pentateuch nor in any of the old canonical 
Hebrew Scriptures; and was not supposed to inhabit the 
wilderness. ILence though Origen long ago, and in modern 
times Spencer, George, Reinke, Baumgarten, Vaihinger, etc., 
have held this view, it must be rejected. The two passages of 
Scripture which Spencer adduces to shew that the desert was 
reckoned the devil’s dwelling-place, in the age of Moses, viz., 
Lev. xvii. 5, 6, 7, and xvi. 19, 21, 26, are inconclusive for that 
purpose.! Azazel 1s an evil demon of the pre-Mosaic religion, 
as Von Coelln, Gesenius, Ewald, Meier, Rosenmiiller, De Wette, 
Maurer, Bleek, and Knobel rightly believe. 

It is scarcely worth while to refer to objections to the view 
of Azazel here given derived from modern modes of thinking, 
such as the offensiveness of bringing an evil spirit into pro- 
minence in a religious rite, and even putting him in juxta- 
position with Jehovah. The manner in which the evil spirit is 
introduced is by no means honourable or flattering. Demon- 
piel is discountenanced by it; though discountenanced in a 
way which would lead the Israclites gently from it. The new 
word which seems to have been made for the occasion and is 
appropriated to it, favours the idea of a person or personification. 
An unusual term was adopted to convey the idea of a spirit 
to whom the writer pointed in a very obscure manner. 

TV. Marriace Prouisirions in Cyaprer xvin.—In Lev. 
xvii. 6-18 are a number of specific prohibitions which have 


1 De Legibus Hebraeorum, etc., Libr. iii. Dissertat. 8, p. 1440, ed Lipsiae, 1705. 
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given rise to much discussion : “None of you shall approach 
to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover their nakedness: I 
am the Lord. The nakedness of thy father, or the nakedness of 
thy mother, shalt thou not uncover: she is thy mother; thou 
shalt not uncover her nakedness. The nakedness of thy father’s 
wife shalt thou not uncover: it is thy father’s nakedness. The 
nakedness of thy sister, the daughter of thy father, or daughter 
of thy mother, whether she be born at home, or born abroad, 

even their nakedness thou shalt not uncover. The nakedness of 
thy son’s daughter, or of thy daughter’s daughter, even their 
nakedness thou shalt not uncover: for their’s is thine own 

nakedness. The nakedness of thy father’s wife’s daughter, 

begotten of thy father, she is thy sister, thou shalt not uncover 

her nakedness. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 

father’s sister: she is thy father’s ncar kinswoman. Thou shalt 

not uncover the nakedness of thy mother’s sister: for she is thy 

mother’s near kinswoman. Thou shalt not uncover the naked- 

ness of thy father’s brother, thou shalt not approach to his wife: 

she is thine aunt. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 

daughter-in-law: she is thy son’s wife; thou shalt not uncover 

her nakednéss. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 

brother’s wife: it is thy brother’s nakedness. Thou shalt not 

uncover the nakedness of a woman and her daughter, neither 

shalt thou take her son's daughter, or her daughter’s daughter, 

to uncover her nakedness; for they are her near kinswomen: it 

is wickedness. Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to 

vex her, to uncover her nakedness, beside the other in her life 

time.” Let us consider the passage in its chicf points of dif- 

ficulty. 

The words of the sixth verse are, “‘ None of vou shall approach 
to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover their nakedness: I 
am the Lord.”” <A question has arisen whether the phrase “to 
uncover the nakedness” means nothing more than that illicit 
connection to which the terms fornication and adu/tery are ap- 
plied ; or whether the sexual intercourse included in the idea of 
marriage be not also conveyed. If the former, then the passage 
has nothing to do with incestuous marriages, but relates entirely 
to such extra nuptial-pollutions as had prevailed among the 
heathen—to incestuous fornication and adultery. If the latter, 
the sense will be more general, including the conjugal inter- 
course of married parties as well as the illicit commerce com- 
monly designated fornication and adultery. We think that the 
language should not be restricted. The import of the terms, 
the general scope of the passage, and the circumstances under 
which the law was promulgated, favour the most general sense. 
Connubial intercourse is not excluded; while it is not the sole 

18 
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thing intended to be prohibited. The prohibitions do relate to 
marriage: though we do not believe that they relate exclusively 
to it. 

Of more importance is the phrase “near of kin,” W2 NY 
literally, flesh of his flesh, that is, blood-kin. But while it cannot 
be denied that the expression means b/ood-kin, it has been asked 
if it also include afinzty or relation by marriage. Is it restricted 
to consanguinity or not? Let us consider the term "NY. It 
also occurs in the twelfth and thirteenth verses, where blood- 
kindred alone is meant. It bears the same allusion in Lev. xx. 
19; xxi. 2; Num. xxvii. 11. Inheritance went only by blood 
not by affinity. It passed over near relatives by affinity to 
go to blood-relations belonging to the same division of a tribe 
as the deceased proprietor, however remote. The noun WY 


therefore in this instance, especially as it has along with it 
TWA of his flesh, kin of his flesh must mean blood-relation, There 


is no place where the same phrase as that here used includes a 
more extensive relationship. Nor is there anything in the con- 
text which indicates a wider sense. Hence it must be restricted 
to blood-relationship, in the verse under consideration. What 
then is the relation of the sixth verse to the following? It may 
contain a general principle, of which the following specifica- 
tions are only specimens given for the purpose of illustration ; 
or it may state the general principle, the specifications that 
follow defining accurately and precisely the cases to which it 
should be applied, so that no case is included in the law which 
is not specified ; or the verses following may contain such am- 
plification and application of this general rule as is necessary 
to remove doubt in all cases where doubt could possibly exist. 
We apprehend that the last is the true view. 

The first cannot be right, because, according to it, an element 
is introduced into the verses immediately succeeding, viz., affi- 
nity through a man’s personal marriage, which does not he in 
the sixth verse. We have seen that the latter refers to blood- 
relationship alone; and if affinity by one’s own marriage be 
forthwith introduced, something of another kind is brought in, 
which 1s of wide extent; for the implied cases are more numerous 
than the specified. Besides, specific cases of incest are referred 
to in sixteen instances, in subsequent parts of the Bible, and yet 
there is not one among them which is not distinctly specified in 
Lev. xvii. 6-17. Surely this is strange when the implicd cases 
are many. It is also observable, that the cases supposed to be 
left to inference are for the most part the very cases in which 
marriage is most likely to be contracted. Gencrally speaking, 
the cases forbidden are those of the nearest relatives; whereas 
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those left to implication are more remote relatives of the wife, 
where the law would be most probably broken. The barrier is 
weakest where strength is most needed. LJesides, if parallels 
by affinity are included in the specified blood-relations, and 
equally prohibited with them, what is the meaning of the spe- 
cific ‘prohibition of marriage with a wife’s mother in the seven- 
teenth verse, after the prohibition of marriage with a mother 
in the seventh verse ; because the parallel by affinity to the latter 
is the twife’s mother. Why this immediate repetition of the 
same thing? In like manner, why prohibit marriage with a 
wife’s sister, which lies, as those who argue for the inclusion of 
affinity by marriage in affinity by blood affirm, inthe eighteenth 
verse, after marriuge with a sister is prohibited in the ninth 
verse ; for here the parallel by affinity is the wife’s sister ? Such 
repetitions are uscless, if a system of inferences be intended. 
For these and other reasons, the first view of the relation 
between the sixth and succeeding verses cannot be sustained. 

The second view, though ably advocated by Sturtevant! cannot 
be safely followed, because a man is not forbidden to marry his 
daughter. The specifications therefore are not absolutely com- 
plete. TFhey do not make up a full system by themselves. In 
reply to this, it is said by Sturtevant, that a man cannot marry 
his daughtcr without transeressing the letter of the seventeenth 
verse; but that is a mistake. The wife’s daughter is there pro- 
hibited, not a man’s own daughter. There is also no specific 
prohibition to marry one’s grandmother. When it is said of 
this case that it is left te the law of nature and not to implica- 
tion, the whole view is virtually abandoned. 

The third view alone remains, which is exposed to no serious 
objection. According to it, the specifications of the sixth verse 
which follow it are the chief ones required. Those cases in which 
any doubt might reasonably exist in the mind of a Jew are thus 
rendered indisputable. All needful explanation of the sixth 
Verse 18 giren. 

In the seventh verse a man is forbidden to marry his mother. 

The eighth prohibits marriage with a step-mother. 

The ninth forbids marriage with a sister. 

The tenth verse prohibits it with a grand-daughter. 

The eleventh with a half-sister. 

The twelfth with a father’s sister or paternal aunt. 

The thirteenth verse forbids marriage with a mother’s sister 
or maternal. aunt. 

The fourteenth prohibits it with a paternal uncle’s wife. 

The fifteenth with a son’s wife, or daughter-in-law. 


1 Biblical Repository and Observer for 1842, vol. vill. p. 423 e¢ seqq. 
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The sixteenth with a brother’s wife. 

The seventeeth with a wife’s mother, daughter, or grand- 
daughter. 

The eighteenth allows of marriage with a wife’s sister, except 
during the life-time of the wife. “But this verse has been much 
canvassed, and very different senses are assigned to it. 

Leaving out of view the disputed cightcenth verse, we find 
six degrees of blood-relationship prohibited, viz., mother, sister, 
half-sister, grand-daughter, paternal aunt, maternal aunt. 
Four degrees of affinity by blood, i.e. arising from the marriage 
of blood-relatives, are also forbidden, viz., step-mother, paternal 
uncle’s wife, son’s wife, and brother’s wife. There are also 
three degrecs of affinity by marriage forbidden, viz., wite’s 
mother, daughter, and grand-daughter. The specification of 
these three and no more, is an argument against the application 
of all the preceding prohibitions to the like degrees of the wife’s 
kindred, because there could not have been the least doabt 
respecting flem. The three nearest of the blood of the wife’s 
body are separately forbidden, while the more remote and 
doubtful cases are passed over, though they most needed distinct 
enbigag The degrees of blood and blood affinity are pro- 

ibited. Three or at the most four prohibitions relate to affinity 
by marriage. “And when now we regard the uncertain and 
depressed condition of the Hebrew wife, and the high account 
made of blood-kindred in all the civil and social relations of the 
Hebrew people, these considerations and this inequality seem 
sufficient to render the position at least doubtful, that affinity as 
tell as consanguinity is included tn the general prohibition.” The 
eighteenth verse proceeds to speak of the wife’s sister as a 
fourth of the wife’s relatives. With her the probability of a 
marriage is greater than that of the others mentioned; and 
therefore she too is introduced. All that is stated respecting 
her is, that a man should not marry her during the life of her 
sister ; whence the natural inference is, that he might marry 
her after the death of his wife. But the verse has been under- 
stood thus: “Thou shalt not take one wife to another to vex 
her during her life-time.” Viewed in this light it simply pro- 
hibits polygamy. Against such a sense may be urged the fol- 
lowing objections : 

1. Why did not polygamy cease after this direct prohibition ? 
Surely the passage was not understood as prohibiting that 
practice, else many pious men such as David, Solomon, Joash 
the king, and others, must have lived in open violation of it. 
But it is not to be conceived that pious Hebrews lived in 


4 Bibliotheca Sacra for 1843, p. 292. 
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habitual transgression of the precept; and therefore it could not 
have been interpreted by them as prohibiting polygamy. 

2. Instead of a direct prohibition of polygamy, the Mosaic 
law tolerates and regulates it. The practice was restricted and 
limited so as to lead to its gradual extinction. The divine legis- 
lation not only recognised its existence, but provided against 
its abuse. In Deut. xxi. 15-17 and Ex. xxi. 10, it may be 
seen how the practice is regulated, not furbidden. 

3. If polygamy be forbidden here, it is a sin whose penalty is 
death ; for after completing the series, it is written, ‘{ whosoever 
shall commit any of these abominations, even the souls that 
comiit them shall be cut off from among the people.” “Now 
suppose the crime thus threatened to have been that of marrying 
two wives. Then we have the absurdity of an express law 
against bigamy, declaring that bigamists shall be punished with 
death, and then afterwards a law requiring all bigamists to 
make a fuir disposal of their estates among the children of their 
two wives. For in Deut. xxi. 15 we read, ‘if a man have two 
wives, one beloved and the other hated, and they have born 
him children, both the beloved and the hated, and if the first- 
born be hers that was hated, then it shall be when he maketh 
his sons to inherit that which he hath, that he may not make 
the son of the beloved first-born before the son of the hated.’ 
Now this is a strange law to come in after a law that had 
denounced death on any one that had two wives. For if the 
first law was executed, the second would be superfluous.’”! 

4, The phrase “a wife to her sister,” FITS ON mn and 
the corresponding, “a man to his brother,” YTS ON UPN can- 
not be understood in this place of “one to anothcr,”’ according 
to a Hebrew idiom. The former occurs nine times, viz., Ex. 
xxv1. 3 bis, 5, 6, 17; Ezek. i. 9, 11, 23; and the present 
place; and in all except this the rendering is “one to 
another,” or some phrascology equivalent. So in the twenty- 
five instances of the corresponding masculine form, the render- 
ing of our translators is uniform, ‘one to another.” Hence the 
question arises, whether the literal version in this place is 
warranted, because it involves a departure from common usage. 
There are no less than thirty-four cases in which the phrase 
occurs in an idiomatic sense. Does not this overwhelming 
majority decide the point in dispute here? J¢ does not, for in 
the other nine cases where “one to another” feminine occurs, 
the things added to one another are inanimate objects of the 
Jeminine gender; and the subject of discourse is first men- 
tioned, governing the import of the phrase. Besides, in every 


| Note on xviii. 18, pp. 195, 196. 
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other case the expression has a reciprocal import; @ number of 
things (contained in a plural nominative followed by a plural 
verb) are said to be added one to another. But here there 1s no 
trace of reciprocal action or relation. One object is taken in 
addition to another, and that is all. The suffixes too attached 
in the singular to the subsequent words, viz., her nakedness, 
beside her, in her lifetime, limit them to two specific indi- 
viduals, who have no mutual reciprocal action one upon the 
other. Add to all this, the terms here translated seife and sister 
are the same which are so translated in the preceding verses, 
8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 

5. All the ancient versions give the interpretation, ‘‘a wife to 
her sister.” So the Targum of Onkclos, the Samaritan, Syriac, 
and Arabic versions. The Septuagint also has, yuvaixa er 
aber od Amy, thou shalt not take a woman to her sister ; though 
in other places it renders the phrase by one to another. 

For these reasons, the argument drawn from the supposed 
Hebrew idiom in the verse must be abandoned, and the literal 
rendering, a wife to her sister, allowed to remain. But there are 
some, who while admitting the received version will not allow that 
the verse merely regulates the marriage of a wife’s sister without 
prohibiting it except in the life-time of the wife. They construe 
the words thus: ‘“‘ Thou shalt not take a wife to her sister to vex 
her as long as she lives.” According to this, the word MI 1s 
referred to the nearer verb rer, and not to the remote one take. 
The nearest verb, however, 1s to wicorer, etc. Why then not refer 
her life-time to that? It is a curious thing to refer her Wfe-time 
to the midd’e verb of three successive ones, rather than the first 
or last. The arbitrariness of doing so is apparent. Besides, the 
Septuagint is against this construction, for it translates, érs Goons 
aurns, while she is yet alive. We cannot allow of the sense ac- 
cording to which polygamy is merely restricted not prohibited. 
The meaning of the verse must be something else than ‘ You are 
not to take a step which will be sure to embitter the lot of the 
first wife during the whole period of her life. The consequence 
of your rashness or indiscretion, or malevolence will be, that she 
will know peace no more as long as she lives.” The phrase in 
her life-time, to u plain reader, certainly appears to legitimate, 
after the death of the one sister, a marriage which was forbidden 
before. To say with Bush that such implication is a gross non- 
sequitur or wholly gratuitous, is to use language contrary to tho 
obvious meaning. According to him and others who sdont the 
sense to vex her all her life, the passage was designed to dis- 
countenance the practice of taking two sisters simultaneously 
to wife, as one apt to engender rivalries, jealousies, and feuds. 
We admit this to be the reason of the prohibition of the marriage 
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for a time. But where the one sister is married only after the 
death of the other, the reason does not exist. Hence if the 
prohibition was made to counteract a particular evil, it does not 
appy where the evil has no existence. Consequently, a man is 
at liberty to marry one sister after the decease of another. Our 
conclusion from the verse is, that it presents no barrier to a 
man’s marrying the sister of a deceased wife, but rather allows 
and provides for it. 

The main points of the Biblical argument are thus enunciated 
most clearly and correctly by Robinson : 

1. “The tenure of marriage among the Hebrews was un- 
certain and precarious; and the Hebrew wife was little more 
than the servant of her husband. 

2. “That hence there was among the Hebrews a strong dis- 
tinction between consanguinity and affinity by marriage; the 
former being permancnt and sacred, the latter comparatively 
temporary and vague. 

3. “ That therefore laws prohibiting marriage with a female 
relative by blood, did not necessarily and per se prohibit mar- 
riage with the wife’s relatives of the like degrec. 

4. “ That consequently, in respect to affinity by marriage, the 
Hebrew was bound only so far as there were specific prohibi- 
tions, viz., in the case of the mother, daughter and grand- 
daughter, of his wife. 

5. “That there was no such prohibition in the case of a wife’s 
sister, except during the life-time of the wite.” ! 

Rejecting the rule which has been applied to the passage 
before us, viz., that a man is as near of kin to his wite’s blood- 
relatives us he is to his own ; we must also reject another rule 
as still ore gratuitous and unauthorised by Leviticus, viz., that 
when a man is forbidden to marry any relative in a generation 
prior to his own, he is by implication forbidden to marry one of 
the same nearness of blood, in a generution following his own. 
Any table of the prohibited degrees in marriage, built upon one 
or other of these rules, or both together, we regard as falsely 
constructed out of the Old Testament. 

We do not believe that the Levitical law of marriage is of 
perpetual obligation, and therefore binding on Christians. It 
was evidently intended for the Jewish state, in which the 
woman wus very subordinate to the man. It is inadequate to the 
necessities and unsuited to the circumstances of modern Christian 
society. The genius of Christianity rejects specific enactments 
on the subject of marriage, relying on sound ethical prin- 
ciples to preserve the purity of socicty. And it is because 
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writers have carried their notions from a Christian state of society 
to a Jewish, putting the woman on an equality with the man, to 
which Christianity alone has raised her, that they have drawn 
inferences from the passage which are entirely gratuitous. ‘These 
precepts respecting certain marriages, occurring in the midst 
of enactments confesscdly Levitical, were abrogated by Christ 
along with the ceremonial law. They are not now obligatory 
because they are here. When it is said, “if thef are not now 
obligatory then it follows that we have nothing in the -compass 
of the whole Bible regulating the subject of marnage-alliances— 
nothing to forbid a man marrying his own mother, sister, or 
daughter !”’ the reasoning is fallacious. There is something in 
the New Testament which regulates the subject, viz., the en- 
lightened and comprehensive morality of the gospel. That 
morality, according with the voice of nature within, and seeing 
the injurious tendency of certain practices, effectually discoun- 
tenances several marriages which are distinctly prohibited in the 
Levitical code of the Jews. Certain marriages are unlawful 
now, not because they are prohibited in the Mosaic code, but 
because they are repelled alike by the moral mstincts of men 
and the enlightened spirit of the Christian religion. Those who 
live under the Christian svstem will have little difficulty in 
deciding what marriages ure proper or unproper, without specific 
divine enactments. 

V. Tunes Crean anp Unchean ix tHe Law, CHarrers 
x1.-xvV.— Purification among the HLebrews was a ritual by which 
the members of the congregation and tlings connected with 
them passed out of a state of uncleanness that rendered them 
unfit for Jehovah’s presence, into a condition for belonging 
again to His communion. In certain circumstances, persons 
and objects became unclean, and rites were prescribed fur their 
purifying. 

It is not our intention to classify and discuss the numerous 
degrees of uncleanness spoken of in the Pentateuch. Books of 
Hebrew antiquities may be consulted on the subject. What we 
now wish to notice is the idea lying at the basis of theocratic 
impurity. 

ere are three kinds of impurity : 

First. Uncleanness of nature, which is found in animals and 
makes them unfit for food. 

Second. Uncleanness of impermanent phenomena, which are 
peculiar to persons, their bodics, clothing, houses, ete. 

Third. Uncleanness of death, which is common both to 
animals and men. 

On what principle did the distinction between clean and 
unclean in the Mosaic legislation rest? Whence did the laws 
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regarding uncleanness arise? Here we find great diversity of 
opinion. 

PL. Some account for uncleannesses by a reference to a kind of 
natural horror or general aversion to certain things. This is the 
view of Ewald and Scholl; as also of De Wette and Winer in 


art. 

: 2. Others find the origin and significancy of purifications in 
educational objects. They think that the distinctions of clean 
and unclean were meant to implant in the people a distaste for 
disgusting things, and so imbuc them with a finer taste, to 
cherish feclings of honour, chastity, morality, to promote mar- 
riage and fruitfulness, to make polygamy more difficult, and to 
kecp alive reverence for Jehovah and Ilis sanctuary. Such was 
the opinion of Maimonides. 

3. Some explain them on political and hierarchical grounds, 
believing that they were made either for the purpose of separat- 
ing the people from other nations, or increasing the influence 
of the priests. The former is held by Hess in part ; the latter by 
Gramberg. - 

4. Others think they proceeded from motives of a dietetic or 
sanitary purport. This is the opmion of Michaelis, Schmidt, 
and Saalschiitz. It must be observed, that carious objects are 
combined by several writers, so that their views cannot be 
strictly classified. A full enumeration of them would require 
the separate mention of each one’s opinion. This is exemplified 
in Spencer, who adopts various aims in the laws before us; both 
the Rabbinical one of Maimonides, and others. The same is 
true of Hess and De Wette; of the latter m his Archaeology at 
least. Nor is such an idea improbable in the case of some regu- 
lations, as those of clean and unclean animals, leprous houses, 
ete., where dietetic and sanitary considerations may have been m 
the legislator’s mind, in addition to a higher aim. Still there 
was a fundamental object that formed the real and primitive basis 
of all. 

5. Others refer the distinction of clean and unclean to dualism. 
The people addicted to dualism ascribed one class of animals to 
Ahriman, the other to Ormuzd. Bleek, who holds this view, 
thinks that the idea of a whole class of animals having been 
produced by an evil principle may have originally prevailed 
among the Hebrews as elsewhere. Von Bohlen perceiving the 
inconsistency of this with the first chapter of Genesis where 
the whole creation is declared good, attributes the distinction to 
the influence of Persian ideas on the Hebrew writer. But the 
distinction is met with where a dualistic basis did not exist, viz., 
in Manu’s law book. There it is most developed in its resem- 
blance to the Old Testament form of it. The explanation in 
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question is too narrow. It refers to animale merely, and fails 
to account for other uncleannesses. Even in relation to them, it 
does not solve the question. Probably some fundamental feeling 
in the human mind lay at the basis of the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals, which was modified by the relations 
of different systems. The Indians, Persians, Kgyptians, and 
other ancient nations, did not borrow in the matter from one 
another. 

6. Bahr supposes that finite being, as such, is viewed in con- 
trast with absolute Being, or the corporcal nature as such in 
contrast with spirit of which it is the detiling principle. The 
unclean refers to birth and death, the beginning and end of 
finite being, which is set over against the infinite being ethically, 
as also sinful and impure.! 

7. Sommer reduces all to the idea of death and corruption. 
The image of death and corruption in the living man is on 
one hand the leprosy, on the other, certain conditions of the 
sexes, in which, without the persons’ co-operation or knowledge, 
proceed issues from the interior bearing the qualities of dis- 
solution and impurity. Now death is the standing memorial of 
sin. Hence the legislator intended to represent death, the 
wages of sin, as a thing to be avoided and abhorred by persons 
in communion with Jehovah and his holy people?“ All the 
adverse, horrible, and repulsive,” says Kurtz, “which sin has 
upon and in itself, culminates in death and images itself in it, 
uncovered and in full development. But in death, even the 
sensible appearance is congruous with the ethical contents; the 
ethically repugnant and terrible becomes the physically re- 
pulsive and horrible; physical uncleanness turns into a bodily 
one; the savour of death, foulness, mould, and dissolution are 
the sum of all that is earthly and unclean.’’3 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to reduce all the particulars con- 
tained in the clean and unclean to a common principle. Some 
explanations suit one class of phenomena best; others, another 
class. All that is common and characteristic in the conditions 
pronounced unclean as well as in the rites prescribed for their 
removal, can hardly be reduced to one source wide enough to em- 
brace it. Care should be téken neither to propose too complex a 
 pdaigdl ay nor one alien to the genius of the Hebrew theocracy. 

sraelite doctrines and views must be regarded in any solution 
that is offered. Nor is it necessary that it should embrace every 
single case of uncleanness and mode of removing it. It is suffi- 
cient that it account for the majority in a simple and natural way. 


1 Symbolik, vol. ii. p, 459 et seqq. 
2 Biblische Abhandlungen, vol. 1. p. 183 et seqq. 
5 In the ‘Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1846, p. 696, 
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The essential, characteristic peculiarities are all that need to be 
explained. Had the ritual proceeded from Moses in its present 
state, we should then have been more anxious for a principle 
comprehensive enough to include all phenomena. But it is in 
part a growth ; various portions being of later origin than the 
great legislator. The Levitical ritual does not lie before us in 
a compact system; and we should beware of introducing our 
modern philosophising into it. 

The views of Bahr and Sommer must be rejected because of 
their complexity. Indeed the latter has refuted the explanation 
given by his predecessor. His own is more plausible, and far 
more ingeniously supported. Though adopted and recommended 
by Kurtz, Levrer, and Keil, we cannot assent to it. Its main 
support is the view taken of death, which, however just on the 
ground of philosophy and the New Testament, is not warranted 
by the spirit of Hebraism. The proposed view of death and 
corruption docs not enter into Hebraism in connection with sin. 
And it is difficult to sce why ail the excretions of the human 
body cjected as forcign to the living organism, and not merely 
some of then, come under the conditions of uncleanness. If 
traces of decomposition and putrefaction are found in some 
human issues specified by the law, they are in others omitted by 
the law. 

By recollecting that distinctions of things clean and unclean 
existed before Moses we may perhaps arrive at a simpler view 
of the subject. The human mind has a natural aversion to some 
things. Persons avoid their presence and touch, because they 
have a tendency to excite disgust. It is well known also that 
acrid animal humours coming into contact with the skin readily 
generate diseases in the hot climates of the East. Now Moses, 
building upon these natural feelings respecting pollution, and the 
distinctions they had given rise to among very ancient nations, 
brought them under a new aspect. [Lis prescriptions respect- 
ing them had a religious purpose. He incorporated them with 
the theocracy as ethical symbols. This could be done the more 
easily because ideas of purity and holiness are allicd. The tran- 
sition from outward cleanness to inward purity was natural and 
facile. Accordingly the wise legislator connected them. His 
object was to lead the mind from external to inward cleanness— 
to suggest the one by the other, and keep it before the mind as a 
remombranccr of what a member of the congregation should be. 
So far the Levitical ritual was an admonitory institution—a 
symbolical exhortation to moral purity. In one sense it was 
educational, and adapted to impress upon the mind of the 
Israelite an aversion to uncleanness, and lead him to self-puri- 
fication. Instinctive disgust to certain impurities was employed 
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as the means of implanting an analogous aversion to moral defile- 
ment. In this view of the ritual, its coincidence with the age, 
the people, and the design of God to prepare the world for a 
better dispensation, is apparent. It assumes a didactic character, 
harmonising with the genius of Old Testament times. 
That part of the purifications relating to the red heifer and 
sacrifices of cleansing must have proceeded from Moses himself. 
They were not retained from a former time. 
VI. On Sacririce.—The question of sacrifice has been dis- 
cussed by theologians of different schools. The chief points of 
interest about it are, Was it of divine or human origin—ex- 
pressly commanded by God himself, or the fruit of the mind’s 
spontaneous promptings? Again, Was it expiatory? In re- 
lation to the former, it is usually stated in the way we have put 
it, with the two sides essentially different. We believe, however, 
that they ought not to be separated with so much sharpness. 
Those who take a right view of what constitutes a reredation 
from God to man, cannot sauction that method of statement ; for 
the dirine comes through the human, from which it cannot be 
strictly divided. They are too closely interwoven for that. 
The influence of the great God on His rational creatures 
operates through, and by means of, the reason He has given 
them. Ife does not dictate or enjotn certain things otherwise 
than through the God-consciousness which is in men; asleep 
though it be in the vast majority. When such consciousness 
becomes active, the Deity, in Scripture phraseology, commands 
or prescribes the thing to which it impels. If this be correct, 
we see the inconclusivencss of the argument which has been 
adduced from Ifallett! down to Pye Smith? and Faber, viz., 
that because .Abel’s sacrifice was acceptable to God it must have 
been of divine institution, else it would have been an act. of ¢ill- 
swcorship, Which is condemned in the cternal maxim of' all true 
religion, “In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” It is only when modes of worship 
are devised by the human mind uxder certain conditions, that 
thev come under the appellation of will-worship. To affirm that 
all kinds of religious homage not expressly appointed by God in a 
way external to man’s senses and intellect are presumptuous, is 
a baseless assumption.? We admit that erery mode of honour- 
ing Him which Ife has not himself warranted is vain. But we 
deny that His warranty should be of the nature which many 


! Continuation of Peirce on the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 12. 
a Four Discourses on the sacrifice and priesthood of Christ, p. 231 ct seqq., sccond 
tion. 
: on Pye Sacrifices, p. 183. 
ee Davison’s Inquiry into the origin and intent of primitivo sacrifice 
Remains, p. 84 et seq, es P 
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require, that is, an explicit prescription. This anthropomorphising 
of the Divine Being by making Him speak audibly in the air, 
or kindle fire on an altar, or assume a bodily appearance on 
earth, or do something that strikes the organs of sense, is de- 
rogatory to His attributes. An explicit prescription other than 
what comes through man’s pure reason under divine influence, 
is a fiction ; as is evident from the old hypothesis of fire from 
heaven sent to shew respect to Abel’s offering by kindling the 
faggots on the altar. 

n intimating our opinion of the origin of sacrifice, we do not 
allow that the two phases of the question which have been set 
over against one another are intrinsically different. If offerings 
to the Divine Being proceeded at first from the best feelings of 
the human heart, their source may be termed divine, in one 
sense, because it lics in the wvedya or spirit—the pure reason 
allied to the divine, and acted upon by spiritual influence. But 
if they were express/y commanded by Jchovah, we can perceive 
no rational method of [fis doing so in harmony with Iis nature. 
Ifow did he enjoin their observance at first ? Was it by an 
audible voice, by extraordinary signs, by miracles, or unusual 
phenomena in the air? None of these suppositions consists with 
the recognised method of communicating His will to mankind. 
The honour of God is not maintained by representing the ap- 
pointment of sacrifice to have been made otherwise than through 
the consciousness of the divine in man. — Rather is it myured by 
il-judging advocates imposing upon Him a procedure of their 
own invention. 

No express divine command for sacrifice is on record. Serip- 
ture is silent on the subject. The offerings of Cain and Abel 
are spoken of without a word respecting their divine appoint- 
ment and authority. Nor can we logically infer from God’s 
acceptance of Abel’s offering a divine command for such wor- 
ship. The silence of the Bible on so weighty a point becomes a 
strong presumption against the divine origin of sacrifice, when 
it is observed that the divine sanctification of the sabbath is 
expressly stated. The mention of the sabbath joined with the 
omission regarding sacrifice is decisive against the divine ap- 

intment of the latter, as Warburton has conclusively shewn.! 

hen it is argued that the animals whose skins were given for 
clothing to our first parents must have been slain im sacrifice, 
and that their slaying was commanded, an inference 1s drawn 
for which there is no foundation. All that could be deduced 
from the fact would be simply this, as Davison argues ;? since 
the skins of the living creatures were granted for raiment, their 
lives might be lawfully taken for sacrifice. 

1 Divine Legation of Moses, Book ix. chap. 2. * Remains, p. 23. 
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Much profitlees discussion has arisen about the cause of Abel’s 
sacrifice being acceptable to God, while Cain’s was rejected. It 
lies in the nature of the myth, whose purport was to exalt 
nomadic above agricultural life. We need not, therefore, proceed 
to examine what are thought the first instances of sacrifice ; sce 
the question whether the Deity originally commanded such 
offerings cannot well be debated on unhistorical ground. Even 
if the record were historical, the attempt made by Magee!’ to 
find proof in the text for an actual command to Cain to offer 
piacular sacrifice, is singularly unsuccessful. When Cain took 
it amiss that Abel’s offering was accepted and his own refused, 
God said to him, ‘“ Why art thou wroth, and why is thy coun- 
tenance fallen? If thou docst well is there not serenity in 
that? But if thou doest not well sin lurks at the door, like an 
animal watching for its prey, directing its greedy desire towards 
thee. And wilt thou overcome it %’ It is proposed to render 
the last clause, a sin-offering coucheth at the door, i.e., an animal 
fit for a sin-offering is there, which thou mayest present in 
sacrifice and be accepted like Abel. The context is inconsistent 
with this interpretation, “and unto thee is its desire. And wilt 
thou overcome it?’ Sin being personified as a power lying 
opposite man, ready to make him his prey, God here warns Cain 
against the movement of passion. Je exhorts him to beat it 
down and overcome it at once, lest it entirely master him. 
What is cery near is said to be at the door, ready to seize upon 
one. Kamphausen's rendering m Bunsen’s Bibelwerk and in 
Studien and Kritiken for 1861 (p. 116 ct seqq.), we cannot 
adopt. 

At a very early period sacrifices were the most important part 
of divine worship among the Hebrews, as they were among all 
nations. The fecling out of which they sprung was one of 
gratitude. To express their thankfulness for favours received, 
or to procure their good will, peoples brought gilts to their 
deities. Such oblations consisted at first of things catable or 
consumable ; because a sensuous age did not distinguish between 
the spiritual and matcrial. The productions of the earth, plants 
and vegetables, seem to have been the primitive offerings. They 
were probably accompanied by honcy and milk. Animals were 
a later oblation. 

In describing the antediluvian and patriarchal times, the 
Jehovist living long after the Levitical system had been esta- 
blished, transfers.it to the earliest period. There is un anachror 
nism here, the knowledge of which would have saved Davison 
the labour of attempting to prove that the evidence for atoning 


1 Discourses on the Atonement, vol. i. p. 48 et seqq. and Dissertations lxvi. Ixvii. 
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oblations is wanting in the primitive and patriarchal religions, 
and of ejecting from Abel’s sacrifice the virtue ascribed to it by 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews.! 

It has been thought, with considerable probability, that all 
sacrifices prior to the institution of the law were holocausts 
or whole burnt-offerings. Whether they were expiatory is a 
difficult point to determine, because the accounts of them pro- 
ceed from a subsequent writer, who transfers Mosaic rites 
to the earliest times. Even with the belief that all is chrono- 
logically accurate, Davison undertakes to shew that the primi- 
tive and patriarchal offerings were no¢ expiatory. He makes 
out his case, however, with doubtful success. One thing is 
unquestionable, viz., that some sacrifices under the law were 
really piacular—those offered for such transgressions as were 
not punished by the laws of the state, or which were only known 
to the conscience of the individual—in other words, sin and tres- 
pass offerings. What then was the idea which the people con- 
nected with the slaying of animals appropriated to these cases ? 
What notion prompted the act of their presentation? We 
answer that they were regarded as possessing an atoning, 
explatory power—that they were substituted in pluce of the sinner 
who brought them, bearing the punishment of his transgression 
and so procuring its pardon from God. By their means sins 
were taken away and covered. The Deity was appeased. — This 
view is supported by Lev. xvii. 11: ‘‘ For the lite of the flesh is 
in the blood, and I have given it to you upon the altar, to make 
an atonement for your souls: for it is the blood that maketh an 
atonement for the soul.’ Here it is stated that the life of the 
animal, which was in the blood, was given for the hte of the 
offerer. The {5} of the former was in place of the MWB) 
of the latter. The same opinion is confirmed by the fact of the 
blood being sprinkled ; signifving that the life was scattered and 
annihilated. Something more therefore was intended than the 
mere slaying of the animals, as in the case of other bloody sacri- 
fices. The act of sprinkling was symbolica/, implying that the 
person who offered the sacrifice had forfeited his hfe; and that 
the life of the animal was forfeited instead. Another argument 
is founded on the analogy of various other sacrifices. Thus in the 
covenant-sacrifice, a heifer was divided into two pieces between 
which the contracting parties passed; signifying that if they 
were guilty of perjury, the same fate as the victim’s might befal 
them (Jer. xxxiv. 18, etc., Gen. xv. 17). Thus the penalty 
that would overtake the offending party was ae teers by the 
death of the victim. There is another rite which shews the 


1 Remains, p. 63 et seqq. 
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same idea. A murder whose perpetrator was unknown was 
expiated by the elders and judges of the nearest city washing 
their hands over a slain heifer, and asserting that they had not 
shed the blood of the murdered man. Their guilt was thus 
supposed to be washed away and transferred to the victim. 
“ Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people Isracl whom thou hast 
redeemed, and lay not innocent blood unto thy people Israel’s 
charge: and the blood shall be forgiven them” (Deut. xxi. 8). 
The substitution of the innocent for the guilty is also implied im 
the ceremony af the scape-goat, where the sins of the whole people 
were transferred to the head of the goat let loose, that it might 
carry them away. ‘Thus the idea that one creature might take 
the place of another, and endure the punishment supposed to 
be due, is not foreign to the Old Testament. Vicarious satis- 
faction appears more or less plainly in various parts of the 
Bible. We sce it in 2 Sam. xi. 14, 15, where the child born to 
David was punished with death for the sin of the father; and 
also in the same bouk, where his crime in numbering the people 
was expiated by three days’ pestilence (xxiv. 10, ete.) It is 
likewise contained in Isaiah lin. 4, ete., where the suffering 
nation atones by its sorrows for the sins that had been com- 
mitted; satisfaction being clearly intimated. In like manner, 
the substitution of piacular victims in place of sinners is sup- 
ported by the use of the term NOM in Gen. xxxi. 39, where it 
means, with the accusative, to afone for, literally to make good the 
loss of a thing, wunplying substitution and compensation. The 
notion of reparation which it here conveys presupposes that of 
substitution. The word is used of erpiation or atonement, in the 
book of Leviticus. So the term "3 denoting the price of 
explation, ransom, an equivalent to another thing; us appcars 
from Isaiah xlin. 3, “I gave Egypt for thy ransom.” The noun 
comes from the verb "52 to erpiate, primarily to cover, i.c., to 
remove or forgive sin; and seems to shew that the idea of substi- 
tution 1s involved in the verb as applied to atonement.! 

Traces of the same idea of atonement are found in other nations 
of antiquity. By means of piacular victims, it was thought 
that the anger of the gods and impending punishment were 
averted, because the slain animals suftered the penalty due to the 
offender, in his stead. Thus Ierodotus relates, that among the 
Egyptians, imprecations were uttered over the heads of the vic- 
tims in these words: “Should any evil be impending over us 
sacrificing, or over all Egypt, let it be turned upon this head.” 
The historian adds, that the custom prevailed throughout the 
land.? To the same effect Casar writes of the Gauls, “the whole 


1 See De Wette, Opuscula, p. 20 et seqq. 3 Lib. ii. cap. 39, 
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nation is exceedingly addicted to superstitious rites; on which 
account those who are visited with severer diseases, as well as 
persons amid battles and dangers, either immolate men for vic- 
tims, or vow that they will immolate them, and use the Druids 
as instruments in such sacrifices, because they think that the 
immortal gods cannot be appeased otherwise than by giving up 
the life of a man for a man, etc.’’! The Romans had the same 
sentiments, as appears from Ovid : 
“Spare; a small victim dies for a small person, 


Take, I pray you, a heart for a heart, entrails for entrails; 
We give you this life for a better one,’’? 


The author of the distichs bearing the name of Cato has the 
like idea. The thing is aptly illustrated by a passage in Por- 
phyry: “ At first nothing with life was sacrificed to the gods; 
there was not even a law respecting it, because it was forbidden 
by the law of nature. But at certain times the story is that 
they first offer a victim, requiring a life for a life.”’? The Jewish 
doctors have the same view, viz., that a victim was offered up in 
place of him who brought it—an animal for a soul. 

Many objections have been made to this idea of sacrifice by 
Sykes, Sueskind, Steudel, Klaiber, Bahr, and others. Yet it 
appears to us the most natural, as it is most in harmony with 
the notions of the ancient Hebrews. Bihy’s peculiar and arti- 
ficial theory of symbolical substitution has been rightly rejected 
by Kurtz,° De Wette,’ and Winer.® 

Though the idea of expiation was not connected with the 
earliest sacrifices, we cannot deny the existence of piacular burnt- 
offerings before the law. We admit that it was not the primitive 
conception, or that which prompted the first offerings. Fruits 
of the earth were the oldest ; and along with them such things 
as milk, honey, ete. Hence the original idea was that of grati- 
tude for benefits received. As they were in use among the most 
ancient. peoples, Abraham must have been accustomed to see 
them at Ur whence he emigrated. Because the gods were sup- 
posed to have bodily appetites like men, flesh was presented to 
them as an acceptable thing, cither in a raw state or prepared in 
the way they liked best. This 1s a gross notion, but not impro- 
bable on that account. Sometimes the deity was gratified with 
the pleasant savour, when it was supposed he did not partake of 
the flesh. Abraham continued the practice of sacrifice. But 


1 De bello Gallico, Lib. vi. cap. 16. 2 Fasti, Lib. vi. 160. 
> Sce Grotius de Satisfactione, cap. 10. « De abstinentia, Lib. iv. cap. 15. 
ri See chap. iii. of the book Reschith Chochma ; and Sepher Minhagim, fol. 46, 
chap. ii. 
® Mosaisches Opfer, p. 32, et seqq. 7 Archaeologie, p. 267. 
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the God-consciousness that brought him forth from the sur- 
rounding idolatries, could not retain the heathen notion of sacri- 
fice. In offering holocausts, he thought of the one true God, in 
whose immediate presence he lived and acted. The desire to 
preserve the favour of Jehovah, as well as gratitude for kind- 
nesses already received, prompted him to present his offerings. 
Whether his mind was wholly free from the anthropomorphism 
of the heathen may be questioned ; especially as we find a much 
later person, and one too who represented a national tradition 
not the oldest, employing the language, ‘‘the Lord smelled a 
sweet savour, and the Lord said in his heart, I will not again 
curse the ground any more,” etc. (Gen. vii. 21. See also Lev. 
1. 9,13; Num. xv. 7.) 

It is difficult to determine whether the idea of expiation 
which belonged to certain sacrifices under the law commonly 
termed piacudar, originated with Moses himself, or was a later 
conception. Perhaps sin and trespass-offerings were not insti- 
tuted by so wise a legislator with that intent; as if sius could in 
reality be expiated or blotted out by such means. We incline 
to the belicf that, though he did not so appoint them, a later 
age viewed them in that light; for they are worded to imply 
it. They present in consequence a phase of deterioration. 
Burnt-offerings generally, or holocausts, to which a kind of 
placular virtue had been long attached, were retained by Moses, 
who introduced the additional ceremony of imposition of hands, 
giving them increased significancy. It is well known that 
though the essential parts of the ritual in the Pentateuch pro- 
ceeded from Moscs himself, the composition and various portions 
did not. The Mosaic elements were in a high sense divine, 
because the legislator had the Spirit of God in large measure. 
The idea of the theocracy was a revelation to him. Ilis con- 
sciousness of the divine was remarkably pure. So far forth his 
legal appointments may be called divine. Of course he did not 
believe that the blood of animals could in itself take away sin. 
Slain beasts were no more, in his view, than ethical signs in- 
tended to stimulate the conscience and keep alive a sense of sin. 
Whether and how far Moses and the Jews throughout the 
period covered by the Old Testament writings connected the 
death of Christ with the expiatory sacrifices of the law, we need 
not stop to inquire. The proof that he distinctly did so appears to 
us defective, at least in the canonical Jewish Scriptures. Indeed 
a suffering Messiah is not seen there; as all recent critics allow 
who have examined the subject without prejudice. Yet this 
fact is not inconsistent with the hypothesis, that when Moses 
instituted sacrifice with a symbolical intent out of the high 
sphere of God-consciousness, he may have perceived their ulti- 
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mate object. His consciousness, clear though it was up to a cer- 
tain extent, may have been moved, without his personal know- 
ledge towards the ordination of offerings of far-reaching import. 
It is because many think that the expiatory sacrifices of the law 
were originally designed as types of the Redeemer’s atonement 
before the eyes of the Jews, that they assert a direct divine 
command for their institution. But it is unphilosophical, as 
well as unscriptural, to separate the divine and human by an 
irreconcilable gulf, as though the latter could not be harmoni- 
ously blended with the former. Instead of saying therefore 
that the rite of piacular sacrifice was a symbolical action at tts 
commencement, we prefer calling it an ethical symbol, designed 
by Moses to influence the conscience. Awakened conscience 
prompted it. Moses perccived its natural operation on the 
hearts of a sinful people. It was to be a standing memorial 
of what the sinner deserved. There is no foundation in the 
Old Testament for asserting that the great legislator of the 
Jews tutended it as a representation of the suffermgs and death 
of Messiah, or a declaration of the doctrine included in that 
future fact. The latter part of Isaiah, rightly interpreted, does 
not justify that hypothesis; much less any psalm, or part of 
Daniel’s prophecies. 

Having thus considered the sin and trespass-offerings in rela- 
tion to their piacular power we may observe, that burnt-offerings 
generally, or holocausts, ( niby), the most common of all sacri- 
fices, must be classed with the former so far as some idea of pro- 
pitiation was associated with them. They were older than the 
sin and trespass-oblations, which arose indeed out of them, as a 
species referring to specific transgressions. They were a general 
symbolical expression of pious devotion to God, presented to 
him to gain his favour. But we cannot exclude from them 
some notion of expiation, though it was neither definite nor dis- 
tinct, as in the case of trespass and sin-offerings. We have thus 
arrived at an answer to the question whether the sacrifices 
offered prior to Moses were expiatory. Being holocausts, they 
were so; though the notion of expiation attached to them. was 
vague and indefinite. It was of a floating nature, not having 
reached clearness or definiteness. In retaining them, Moses had 
ethical symbols in view. But his design was imperfectly appre- 
hended by a sensuous people, since we find that a specific power 
or efficacy to take away sin was afterwards attributed to them. 
Here was a return to the idca of ages prior to Moses, with the 
additional circumstance of giving it a fixity which it had not 
before. The ethical significancy was obscured in proportion as 
the offerings were supposed to have virtue in themselves of mak- 
ing satisfaction for sin. 
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But although constrained to reject the view, that “the ancient 
sacrifices were originally designed as symbols, emblems, and 
representations of the great work, for the effecting of which the 
Messiah was promised to fallen man,”! we believe that the feel- 
ings of the human mind which prompted them at first belonged 
to the high region of consciousness which is akin to the divine, 
the image of God being in it. That region of the mind has un- 
conscious, as well as conscious, aspirations. It gropes after unseen 
and future realities. In this case, as in others, it felt after the 
great fact that purity of conscience is necded in man to bring him 
up to his true position. Such purity could not be attained by him- 
self as he is. It could only be realised in loving communion of 
spirit with God. The power of Jehovah appearing in humanity 
could alone effect it fully. Hence the manifestation of Christ in 
his life and death was its ultimate accomplishment. The life and 
death of the Son of God in our own nature, becoming a motive 
power to raise men to be heirs of God, realised all the anticipa- 
tions that lay beneath men’s superstitious notions of aa es 
cleansing the worshipper’s conscience from dcad works and 
creating him a new man, with the life of God active within 

e manifestation of Messiah to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself, was the very thing in which the undefined 
longings of the human heart, wandering and wayward, could 
repose with entire satisfaction. Their perfect consummation lay 
in that great fact. 


1 Pye Smith on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ, p. 19, second edition. 
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I. Conrents.—The book of Numbers may be divided into the 
following sections :— 

1. The numbering of the people by Moses, with Levitical re- 
gulations inserted, chapters ix. 10. 

2. Description of their march from Sinai to Kadesh, with the 
occurrences at Kadesh and mount Hor, chapters x. 11—xxi. 2. 

3. Breaking up of the encampment at Hor, with the march 
to Zared, and the conquest of Sihon or the country east of 
Jordan; journey to Bashan, and Balaam’s utterances, chapters 
XX1, 4—Xxxiv. 

4. Their settlement in the cast-Jordan country, and second 
numbering of the people, with the law of inheritance, chapters 
XXV.—XXVIL. 

3. An additional section relating to offerings and vows, 
chapters xxviii.—xxx. 

6. This division consists of various appendixes relating to the 
spoiling of the Midianites, the division of the prey, a list of the 
Israclite encampments, boundaries of the promised land, free 
cities, and a law about the inheritance of daughters, chapters 
XXX1.—XXXVi. 

God commands Moses to take a census of the people. After 
mentioning the princes of the tribes, the number of every tribe 
is given. The census was made on the first day of the second 
month of the year; and included all the males from twenty 
years old and upward who were fit for war, except those of the 
tribe of Levi. The whole number was found to be 603,550, 2.e., 
Reuben, 46,500; Simeon, 59,300; Gad, 45,650 ; Judah, 74,600 ; 
Issachar, 54,400; Zebulun, 57,400 ; Ephraim, 40,500 ; Manasseh, 
32,200; Benjamin, 35,400; Dan, 62,700; Asher, 41,500; Naph- 
tali, 53,400. The tribe of Judah was the most powerful and 
numerous; that of Manassch the least so. The reason why the 
Levites were exempted was, because they had to attend to the 
service of the Lord. After this, the position of each tribe in the 
camp is determined. On every one of the four sides of the 
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tabernacle three tribes were to pitch their tents, each tribe 
under its own general, and each division composed of the three 
tribes with one exception commanded by the general of the most 
numerous of the three. The camp of Judah, in the east or 
front of the tabernacle, embraced the tribe of Judah with those 
of Issachar and Zebulun. The western camp, é.e., the camp of 
Ephraim, embraced the three tribes of Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
Benjamin. The camp of Reuben on the south embraced the 
three tribes of Reuben, Simeon, and Gad. The fourth camp on 
the north, that of Dan, embraced that of Dan, Asher, and Naph- 
tali. The Levites are now numbered; that tribe having been 
set apart to the service of the Lord in place of the first-born of 
all the tribes. It now consisted of three familics descended 
from Levi’s three sons Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. The 
entire number of them, including all the males above a month 
old, was 22,300, according to verses 22, 28, 384; but 22,000 
according to the thirty-ninth verse, which latter is followed in 
the context; as we sce from the forty-third and forty-sixth 
verses. Various hypotheses have been resorted to for the pur- 
pose of removing the contradiction. Thus Kennicott conjectures 
that instead of in the twenty-second verse, equivalent to 200, 
a copyist wrote by mistake ‘J final, @e., 500, which reconciles 
the numbers. But it is not likely that the final letters were so 
ancient. Houbigant and Michaelis account for the discrepancy 


by supposing the accidental omission of the letter 7? in Wow 
(verse 28), whence the word became OY six. It is more usual 
to regard 300 as the number of the first-born, which is deducted 
from the-gross amount of the Levitical family. But this solu- 
tion, as Kurtz remarks,' is untenable, because if the first-born 
are not numbered among the Levites, the point must have been 
regarded in the partial sums as well as the sum total. Besides, 
the small number of the first-born, 300, is ill-proportioned to 
that of the whole people, being in relation to 22,300 only one 
to seventy-four. Here, however, it has becn said without 
authority, that when the first child was a female, no first-born 
was reckoned in a family; and that first-born sons who were 
themselves heads of families did not come into the census. 
Equally unauthorised is Palfrey’s assertion that two, three, and 
four generations composed one family; and that in cach do- 
mestic establishment there was reckoned only one first-born, 
who was the head of the family after the common ancestor. 
Each of the three Levitical families under the direction of its 
own chief had a peculiar charge, to be executed by its males of 


* Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. ii. p. 336. 
* Academical Lectures on the Jewish Seriptures, ete., vol. i. p. 817, note 
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an age from thirty to fifty years old. The number of the first- 
born males belonging to all the tribes being ascertained as 
273 more than that of the males of the Levitical family for 
whom they had been exchanged, each one of the 273 was 
allowed to be redeemed at the price of five shekels; and was 
thus exempted from the priestly service. 

The fourth chapter contains a particular account of what the 
Levitical families had to do respectively ; with the entire number 
of each. The Kohathites, 2750 in number, were to have 
charge of the furniture of the sanctuary when on the march ; 
removing and replacing it when the camp was broken up and 
formed. The Gershonites, 2630 in number, were to take care 
of the curtains, coverings, and hangings of the tabernacle. The 
Merarites, 3200 in number, had charge of the boards, bars, 
pillars, sockets, pins, cords, etc., of the sacred edifice; all the 
solid parts. The last two parties were under the direction of 
Ithamar, Aaron’s son; and all three under Eleazar. In the 
camp, the Kohathites were to pitch on the south side of the 
tabernacle, the Gershonites on the west side, and the Mera- 
rites on the north side; whereas the tents of Moses and the 
priests were to be on the east, before the tabernacle. 

The direction respecting the exclusion from the camp of lepers 
and others affected with ceremonial uncleanness, was already 
given in the book of Leviticus (compare Lev. xi. 46, x1. 39, 40, 
xv. 1-13). Why it is repeated here cannot be easily seen. 
Nothing is ordained respecting the leper in this place that had 
not been said before. It has been thought by Palfrev,' that the 
law respecting lepers is repeated in order to be extended to the 
other cases of uncleanness, which, though before treated, had 
been subject to a less rigid regulation. Not very different is 
the opinion of Ranke,? who, in endeavouring to shew the pro- 
priety of the position occupied by the verses v. 1—4, supposes 
that there is a farther development of the rule in Leviticus, to 
which reference is had, and which is shewn to be seriously 
meant as well as more rigorously enforced. But where is the 
evidence that the regulation here given is later than the cor- 
responding one in Leviticus? The truth seems to be, that the 
two betray different writers originally, though they are now 
in the Elohist. This is followed by a law respecting restitu- 
tion in the caso of trespasses. In Ley. vi. 6, 7, it had been 
enacted, that the guilty person, besides the trespass-offering, 
should make restitution to the aggrieved party by giving a 
fifth part of the price at which the injury done was rated. 
To this it is here annexed, that should the injured party 
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have died and left no legal representative, the faulty person 
should still pay to the priest the due amount of restitution. A 
more appropriate place for this additional point, would have 
been Lev. v. 19, etc., to which it is an appendix. Ranke! fails 
to justify its present place. It is added that it should be at the 
option of the offerer to give the oblation to whatever pricst he 
pleased ; to whom it should afterward belong. The rest of the 
chapter is occupied with the law of jealousies—an ordeal by 
which the innocence or guilt of a suspected wife might be esta- 
blished beyond question. We agree with those who think that 
the custom was more ancient than Moses, and that it 1s not now 
enjoined for the first time by divine authority, as if it were a 
new process, but is merely divested of its atrocitics and placed 
under the supervision of the priests. An old test is retained in 
deference to the popular superstitions which it would not have 
been wise to resist altogether. Doubtless the ordeal prescribed 
would tend to prevent the crime of adultery, operating as a 
salutary check. The jealousy of the Orientals has led most of. 
them to resort to similar expedients, of which we find numerous 
traces. 

The sixth chapter contains the law of the Nazarites, 7.e., 
persons who voluntarily took upon them vows of peculiar 
sanctity. It is enacted that they should abstain from the use of 
wine and strong drink, from every natural or manufactured 
product of the vine, allow their hair to grow long, refrain from 
mourning for nearest relatives, and not approach any dead body. 
Should they happen to be polluted by the sight of a dead body, 
they were to be purified seven days in the usual way prescribed. 
On the eighth day they were to begin again the series of con- 
secrated days; and when the term specified in the vow had 
expired, they were appointed to come to the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation and offer sacrifices of all the different 
kinds. It is probable that this was an Egyptian custom, not a 
new institution. The Egyptians and other ancient nations were 
accustomed to allow their hair to grow in honour of particular 
deities. The Hebrew legislator, however, exercising a prudence 
suited to the circumstances, did not suddenly abrogate the 
custom, though he manifestly disapproved of it; but merel 
regulated it, prescribing such accompaniments as would make it 
inconvenient, costly, troublesome, and infrequent. In this man- 
ner it would gradually fall into disuse. When practised it was 
performed with reference to the true God, and not in honour of 
idols. The manner in which the Nazarite vow is introduced 
favours the view of its having been an existing usage: “ When 
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either man or woman shall separate themselves to vow a vow of 
a Nazarite, to separate themselves,” etc. This is followed by 
the form of benediction which Aaron and the priests were 
directed to pronounce upon the people. 

The seventh chapter enumerates the offerings presented by 
the princes of the several tribes for the sanctuary. These were 
made, from Judah to Naphtali, in the order in which the re- 
spective tribes were arranged round the tabernacle. Each 
brought an ox; and every two a wagon for transporting the 
tabernacle at the breaking up of the camp. Each besides con- 
tributed a silver charger worth 130 shekels, and a silver bow] of 
70 shekels, both full of fine flour mixed with oil for a meat- 
offering ; one golden spoon, ten shekels in weight, full of in- 
cense ; one young bullock, one ram, one lamb of the first year 
for a burnt-offering, one kid of the goats for a sin-offering, two 
oxen, five rams, five he-goats, and five lambs of the first year 
for a sacrifice of peace-ofterings. Each prince brought his gifts 
and offerings on one day; Nahshon prince of Judah commenc- 
ing the series. All these were frec-will gifts, by which the 
princes manifested their zeal for the earthly habitation of 
Jehovah. The oxen and wagons were distributed among the 
Levites. The last verse of the chapter has a fragmenta 
aspect, us if it had belonged to a larger section and had been 
inserted in the present place without regard to the order or 
connection. ‘‘ When Moses was gone into the tabernacle of the 
congregation to speak sith him” (SN). Nothing appears in 
the context to which {FN alludes. Janke refers to the parallel 
instance of Psalm civ. 2, where a pronoun stands abruptly in 
the same way.! But the parallel scarcely justifies the pronoun 
without an antecedent, because Psalm civ. was cither a part of 
the preceding one at first; or the name of God is designedly 
suppressed that the questions in the fifth and sixth verses might 
appear more natural and striking. Besides, poctry uses a license 
which prose cannot employ. If the pronoun’s reference be left 
for the reader to gather from the whole chapter, and from 
Ex. xxv. 22 more especially, this could scarcely be attributed to 
a writer like Moses, because it would shew loose inaccuracy. 
Houbigant refers the pronoun to the eleventh verse of the 
chapter, where the Lord is represented as speaking to Moses ; 
and supposes that the relation in the eighty-ninth verse is a 
continuation of the eleventh. But this is not natural. Rosen- 
miiller? again takes the verse as introductory to the eighth 
chapter. But in that case there is an unnecessary repetition, 
viz., verse 89, “and he spake unto him” immediately followed 
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by viii. 1, “and the Lord spake unto Moses,” ete. The verse in 
question seems to us a detached fragment originally belonging 
to a larger paragraph, which the redactor put here without 
respect to order or connection, as Vater! long ago thought; and 
Ranke, with all his laboured wordiness, has not succeeded in 
justifying the propriety of the place it now occupies. Knobel 
merely contents himself with saying that it is loosely attached 
to the preceding context.” 

It has been thought by some that the seventh chapter oc- 
cupies a wrong place. It should, as they suppose, be after Ex. 
xl. 16, where the erection and anointing of the tabernacle are 
described. Appeal is made to the expression DY"3 tn the day, in 
the first verse, the day of dedication ; and also to the tenth verse. 
It is evident, however, that no stress can be laid on the word 
PY here; for the literal sense of it is contradicted by the fact 
that the presentation occupied twelve days. We are unable to see 
the alleged unsuitableness of the position occupied by the chapter. 
There is no reason for believing that these donations were made 
immediately after the dedication of the tabernacle. This appears 
from the sixth and seventh verses, where the gifts of wagons and 
oxen are mentioned, and these were not needed till after the sepa- 
rate services of the Levites had been assigned, not long before 
the breaking up of the camp which suggested them. The ar- 
rangement of the respective tribes round about the tabernacle 
made at the beginning of the second month is also presupposed ; 
inasmuch as the donations of the princes are presented in the 
same order. And it is not difficult to observe an increase in the 
liberality of the people. When the tabernacle with its furniture 
was erected, the congregation of Isracl had contributed most 
liberally, but they had done so at the request of Moses and the 
command of Jehovah (Ex. xxv. 2, xxxv. 5). While therefore 
there was nothing compulsory in their contributions, they were 
suggested from without. After such gracious manifestations 
of God, it might have been expected that the gratitude of the 
people would give expression to itself in perfectly spontancous 
offerings, of which the preceding were only a forctaste; and 
this takes place accordingly. The free effusion of thankful 
hearts is exhibited in the donations specified in the chapter. 
Hence the liberality of the congregation had advanced to a 
higher stage. 

The eighth chapter commences with directions respecting the 
lighting of the lamps; after which the ceremonies for conse- 
crating the Levites are given. The term of their service is then 
stated, somewhat differently from its mention before. 
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In the first fourteen verses of the ninth chapter, the passover 
was commanded to be kept on the fourteenth day of the first 
month of the second year after the exodus, and it was observed 
accordingly. A question arose respecting its observance, which 
had now to be settled. Certain men who had been defiled by a 
dead body could not keep the passover on the day appointed, 
and consulted Moses about their duty. On asking the Lord, 
he received the direction that whoever was hindered by unclean- 
ness or unavoidable absence from keeping the passover on the 
proper day, should observe it on the same day of the second 
month. This paragraph is followed by a statement of the signal 
by which the encampment and marches were regulated. When 
the cloud was lifted up from the tabernacle, the Israelites 
journeyed ; when it rested upon it, they abode in their tents. 

In addition to the visible signal of the fiery cloud, audible 
signals were appointed. Two silver trumpets were to be blown 
by the priests for various purposes, civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military. 

On the 20th day of the second month, in the second year, the 
Israelites took their departure from the wilderness of Sinai 
where they had been encamped for the space of eleven months, 
and rested in Paran. The order of their march is minutely 
given. Moses earnestly requests Hobab to remain with him as 
his guide. This appears to indicate that the pillar of cloud and 
fire did not supersede the necessity of human prudence and pre- 
caution. It could not have served as a complete guide for every 
purpose, else the urgent request of Moses to Hobab would be 
unmeaning. The stopping and marching could only have been 
indicated by it in a general way, leaving considerable latitude 
for human judgement. The few words which Moses used when 
the ark removed and rested, are supposed by Palfrey,! with 
great probability, to have been the first verses of hymns em- 
ployed on these occasions. 

The eleventh chapter commences with the relation of a fire 
which consumed persons that were in the uttermost parts of the 
camp. It is said to have arisen because the people complained. 
Different explanations of the fire have been adopted. Some 
think that the camp was struck by lightning, and that this set 
fire to the dry shrubbery among which the Israelites had pitched 
their camp. Le Clere and Faber refer it to the simoom, a fiery 

tilential wind. Drusius, followed by Palfrey, refers it to the 

ivino displeasure. According to this, there is a concise state- 
ment in the first three verses of the pestilence afterwards related. 
The Israelites thought that the deadly disease was inflicted upon 
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them by God as a punishment for their murmuring. But we 
prefer the view which looks upon the camp as struck with light- 
ning; an occurrence which the Israelites, in common with all 
rude peoples, attributed to the displeasure of God. The manner 
in which the fourth verse is introduced is not very natural, on 
the supposition that the three preceding verses furnish a concise 
statement of the more detailed narrative commencing with it. 
The place was called Zaberah, because of the fire. At Moses’s 
intercession the fire was quenched. Scarcely, however, had it 
been extinguished, when the spirit of discontent, which had 
been smothered, but not wholly suppressed, appeared again in 
reckless complaint. The “mixed multitude,” or in other words, 
those who had accompanied the Israclites from Egypt, broke 
out into mutinous language on account of their limited supply 
of food, so different from the abundant varicty they had enjoyed 
in Egypt. The discontent soon spread among the Israelites. 
Under such circumstances Moses complains of the heavy respon- 
sibility resting on his shoulders. In answer to the twofold 
complaint of his servant, Jehovah provides a twofold consolation 
and help. He is directed to choose seventy men who should 
divide the burden with him; and is commissioned to promise 
the people a miraculous provision for a whole month. Accord- 
ingly flocks of quails are driven by the wind, and spread round 
about the camp. But while the unwholesome food 1s yet be- 
tween their teeth, a pestilence breaks out, to which numbers fall 
victims. 

When it is said that the quails were “two cubits high upon 
the face of the earth,” the meaning is not that they lay in heaps 
of that height round about the camp, but that they flew at that 
distance above the ground. The latter is given by the Vulgate, 
Jonathan, Philo, and others. But the Psalmist (in Ps. lxxviii. 26, 
etc.) appears to have understood the pussage in the former sense, 
when he says, “ He caused an east wind to blow in the heaven; 
and by his power he brought in the south wind. He rained 
flesh also upon them as dust, and feathered fowls like as the 
sand of the sea; and he let it fall in the midst of their camp, 
round about their habitations.” It is not necessary, however, 
to pe this sense, as if it implied that the quails lay piled up 
in heaps of two cubits high to the distance of a day’s jour- 
ney on every side of the camp. The prefix 3 in BYSVONS, as 
Kurtz remarks,! appears to forbid that interpretation. Nor is it 
meant that there were heaps of such height scattered here and 
there with empty spaces between, through which the people 
could go when gathering them; as Rosenmiiller after Bochart 
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imagines. In consequence of the great mortality among the 
Israelites from eating too many quails, the name of the place 
let called Kibroth-hattaavah. Thence they journeyed to Haze- 
roth. 

The twelfth chapter relates the jealousy and disaffection of 
Miriam and Aaron against Moses. The cause is said to have 
been his having married an Ethiopian or rather Cushite woman, 
while his relatives intimate that Jehovah spake by them as well 
as by him. Miriam and Aaron were called out to the tabernacle 
of the congregation ; and Jehovah, descending in the pillar of 
cloud, announced from it that his servant Moses was entrusted 
with all his house, and that there was none equal to him among 
all the prophets. Miriam was smitten with leprosy. Aaron was 
spared, perhaps on account of his immediate repentance; and 
besought Moses to intercede for his sister. At his prayer accord- 
ingly she was healed, but was shut out of the camp, as unclean, 
for the space of seven days, at the end of which time the people 
removed from Hazeroth, and pitched their camp in Paran. 

It has been questioned whether the Cushite woman whom 
Moses married be identical with Zipporah. Against their iden- 
tity it has been said that Zipporah was a Midianite, not a Cushite. 
Bochart! has laboured to shew that the Midianites and the 
Cushites are the same people, which hardly agrees with Gen. 
x. 6. The name Cush as a geographical designation is of wide 
significance, comprehending a large and undefined extent of 
territory. It is possible that Miriam and Aaron might have 
used the name in a limited sense, and with a contemptuous 
reference to Zipporah as a Cushite or Hamite. It appears to 
us, however, that the additional clause in the first verse of the 
twelfth chapter, “for he had married an Ethiopian (Cushite) 
woman,” is adverse to any other acceptation of the appellation 
than the usual and proper one. Nor is it likely that Miriam 
and Aaron would have become ill-affected against their brother 
now, on account of a woman whom he had married forty years 
before. The case is scarcely met by the remark or assumption 
that as Moses was now raised to so peculiar an authority over 
his countrymen, his alliance with a foreigner might be seized on 
as a ground of complaint, and his obligation to divorce her be 
urged. Although therefore this marriage 1s never spoken of: 
in any other place, it is more probable that another than Zip- 
porah is meant. We must suppose either that Moses had mar- 
ried the Cushite woman before his flight from Egypt; or that he 
had espoused her shortly before in the wilderness. oe 
to the latter, Zipporah was dead; for the Mosaic law, thoug 
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tolerating, did not sanction polygamy. Cushites may have been 
found among the mixed people who had accompanied the Israel- 
ites out of Egypt; or a Cushite tribe may have been in the 
desert with which Moses came in contact. 

At the command of God Moses sends out twelve men, one 
from each tribe, to explore the land of Canaan and report what 
kind of people and cities it possessed. They traversed the whole 
country from north to south, and returned after forty days to 
the camp at Kadesh, bringing with them from a valley in the 
vicinity of Hebron, called Eshcol, a cluster of grapes, with 
specimens of pomegranates and figs, in attestation of the fertility 
of the land. They related, however, that its inhabitants were 
so powerful and so well secured in their fenced cities, that it 
would be idle to attempt to dispossess them. Thus they brought 
back an evil report. But Joshua and Caleb were of a different 
opinion, and endeavoured to animate the people, assuring them 
that with proper energy, and confidence in the promises of God, 
they might at once make a successful inroad and conquer the 
land. This news led the people to murmur against Moses and 
Aaron, and to express a strong wish to return to Egypt under 
the leadership of a new captain. Though Joshua and Caleb 
endeavoured to still them, the people were only the more ex- 
cited, and had almost stoned them. God threatens to smite 
them with the pestilence ; but Moses intercedes for them, and 
obtains pardon. They are told that theyshould not enter into 
the land, except Joshua and Caleb; but that their children 
should be brought into it. The ten men who had returned with 
the evil report are suddenly cut off. Ashamed of their late 
fears, and deeply grieving for their misconduct, the people now 
persist in attacking a party of the inhabitants of the country 
contrary to Moses’s remonstrances, but are defeated with great 
slaughter, and driven back to Hormah. 

The fifteenth chapter contains some new Levitical regulations, 
Additions were to be made to the burnt-offerings and _peace- 
offerings, when the people should have come into possession of 
Canaan. The same law is also prescribed for the stranger or 
transient sojourner in the country. It is enacted besides, that a 
loaf made from the first gatherings of all kinds of grain should 
be brought to the priests by cach householder. This of course 
was additional to the two loaves already prescribed, and was only 
to take effect after the establishment in Canaan. Whoever vio- 
lated these laws regarding offerings, ignorantly, was to manifest 
his repentance by presenting a sin-offering; but whoever trans- 
aso them presumptuously was to be cut off from the people. 

e have next an incident related of a sabbath-breaker, who 
was detected in the act of gathering sticks on the seventh day. 
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After Moses had sought divine direction as to the manner in 
which execution should take pine the culprit is stoned. This 
is given as an example of the sins of presumption just men- 
tioned, and the punishment there threatened. The chapter 
concludes with a brief regulation respecting fringes and blue 
ribands on the national dress, as a sort of livery or badge, 
to remind the people that they were a kingdom of priests, a 
holy nation. 

While the Israelites were still at Kadesh a new rebellion 
broke out. The Levite Korah formed a conspiracy with the 
Reubenites, Dathan, Abiram, and On, to overthrow the new 
arrangements. Alleging that the entire congregation was holy, 
they thought that Moses and Aaron had no right to raise them- 
selves above others. The intention was to place Korah at the 
head of a pricsthood chosen out of the different tribes by the . 
voice of the people, and to re-instate the tribe of Reuben in the 
lost privileges of birth-right. Two hundred and fifty leading 
men had been gained over by the conspirators. Moses separated 
the people from the tents occupied by the rebels. An earth- 
quake “ swallowed up all the men that appertained unto Korah, 
and their houses, and all their goods ;” while on the following 
day, a sudden plague cut off many thousands for their discon- 
tent, until Aaron presented himself with incense on behalf of 
the people, and the plague was stayed. 

The seventcenth chapter relates how every one of the twelve . 
tribes brought his staff marked with the name of the prince of 
the tribe to the tabernacle, and awaited the divine decision 
respecting the precedence of one of their number, to be given in 
a miraculous form. When cxamined on the following day, 
Aaron’s rod was found to have budded, blossomed, and yielded 
almonds; while the other eleven remained in the state they had 
been, as deposited in the tabernacle before the Lord. Accord- 
ingly the former was laid up in the holy of holies before the 
ark of the covenant, as a standing memorial against the rebels. 
Such is the miraculous testimony given in Aaron’s favour. Pro- 
bably the object of it was not to establish his priesthood, since 
that seems to have been already done by the divine judgment 
on the rebels; but rather to shew the heads of the tribes that 
he was superior to them all. 

The eighteenth chapter contains a repetition of provisions 
already given, with several additional oncs, respecting the 
revenues of the sacerdotal order. The tithes are now appro- 
priated to the Levites, who are enjoimed to give @ tenth 

art of their tithes to the priests. The pricsts are to have no 
inheritance among the children of Israel, but are to be dis- 
persed throughout the tribes. 
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The nineteenth chapter prescribes a new ceremony for the 
cleansing of such as had been defiled by coming in contact with 
the deat The ashes of a red heifer, slain without the camp 
with certain formalities, are to be thrown into water, and that 
water kept for the purpose of sprinkling any person or thing 
that may have been defiled by a dead body or a grave. When 
sprinkling by a clean person took place on the third day after 
defilement, and also on the seventh, it was removed. Spencer 
has endeavoured to shew, with great Icarning,' that the cere- 
monies respecting the red heifer were directed against the 
superstitious worship of the Egyptians; but there is much un- 
certainty respecting the allusion. 

The twentieth chapter commences with the arrival of the 
Israclites at Kadesh, apparently on the first month of the 
fortieth year after the exodus. If they were at Kadesh before, 
towards the end of the sccond year, they come to it again 
after an interval of more than thirty-seven years. Thus there 
would be a large chasm in the history, between the last verse of 
the nineteenth chapter and the first of the twentieth. All the 
generation of grown men who came out of Egypt had died 
in the meantime, with a few exceptions. Miriam now dies. Dis- 
tressed by want of water the people murmur against Moses and 
Aaron. Upon this the two leaders are commanded to take the 
rod and speak to the rock, to bring forth water from it. On 
account of the offence the brothers committed in this transac- 
tion, particularly Moses, they are told that they should not 
witness the entrance into the promised land. The sin com- 
mitted has been variously explained. In the twelfth verse we 
read, ‘‘ Because ye believed me not to sanctify me in the eyes of 
the children of Israel,’ etc., but this does not specify the fault. 
Some suppose that Moses erred in smiting the rock with his 
stick when he was commanded to speak to it. This however is 
improbable, because he was commanded to take his rod; which 
would have been unnecessary had words alone been sufficient. 
Others think that the act of smiting the rock twice instead of 
once, indicated a mind impatient of delay and hesitating. 
Others again conceive, that Moses and Aaron claimed for them- 
selves the power to perform the miracle, instead of giving all 
the glory to God: “ Hear now, ye rebels, must we fetch you 
water out of this rock?” It appears that Moses was excited by 
the unbelieving obstinacy of the people, and lost at the moment 
that calm, thoughtful confidence in God which became his posi- 
tion and character. Impatient and petulant he addressed the 
people in a harsh tone, striking the rock fwice as if he doubted 
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whether the first sign should succeed or not. His general air, 
manner, and language, betrayed feelings not right in the sight 
of God. The Psalmist says, that ‘ Moses oak unadvisedl 

with his lips’ (cvi. 83) so that he spake and acted rashly. Ho 
forgot his official position as mediator between Jehovah and the 
Israelites. The place was called Meribah, on account of the 
transactions which took place there. It is likely, that since the 
former unsuccessful attempt to enter Canaan from the south, 
the plan of invading it on that side had been abandoned. The 
course now proposed was to penetrate into it from the east, over 
the Jordan. The nearest way to this end led through the 
territory of the Edomites. Hence Moses sent messengers to the 
king of Edom to ask an unobstructed passage along the king’s 
high-way or great road. But the request was refused; and 
therefore he directed the march of the people round the moun- 
tainous district they could not pass through. On its way the 
host arrived at mount Hor, where Aaron died after transferring 
his office with its insignia to his eldest son Eleazar. The people 
mourned for him thirty days. 

The twenty-first chapter commences with an account of the 
attack made upon the Israclites by the king of Arad, a district 
on the southern slope of the Canaanite high land, inhabited by 
an Amorite race. When he heard of the approach of the people 
by the way of Atarim, he fell upon them unawares, and took 
some of them prisoncrs. In consequence of this, the Israelites 
vowed that if the cities of this king were delivered into their 
hands they would utterly destroy them. The proposed under- 
taking was successful, for several cities were plundered and 
destroyed. Hence the place was called Hormah, i.¢., anathema 
or utter destruction. After leaving mount Hor and passing by 
the head of the Red Sea they gained the unoccupied territory 
to the east of Idumea. Here being discouraged because of the 
way, they broke out into murmurings. Hence they were 
plagued with venemous serpents having a fiery bite. Moses in- 
terceding for the cure of those who had been stung, was com- 
manded to make the brazen image of a serpent, by looking at 
which they should be healed. After marching northward, the 
host arrived at Ije-abarim on the south-eastern border of Moab. 
Having crossed the Arnon and arrived in the territory of the 
Amorites, they sent a friendly message to Sihon the king, 
asking a free passage through his territory to the Jordan. The 
Amorite king not only refused their request, but marched out 
against them with an armed force. The Israelites were vic- 
torious and took possession of all the Amorite country. Og, 
king of Bashan, seeing his country in danger, prepared to 
attack the Israelites, as Sthon had done. But he met with the 
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same fate, at Edrei. Having taken  sorceriaae of Bashan, the 
Israelites encamped in the plains of Moab, in sight of the 
Jordan, over against Jericho. 

Balak, king of Moab, alarmed on account of the victories of 
the Israelites, now proceeded to take measures for securing him- 
self against invasion, With this view he entered into a league 
with the neighbouring Midianites. Not trusting however 
entirely to the power of the sword, and wishing to deprive the 
Israelites of the protection of their God and to convert the 
blessing they enjoyed into a curse, he resolved to summon to his 
aid a magician who lived in the distant east, Balaam, son of 
Beor, whose fame for supernatural powers was extensively 
spread. Accordingly Balak sent messengers to Pethor in Meso- 
potamia, with large gifts, inviting Balaam to come and lay the 
Israelites under a curse which would paralyse their strength. 
But the diviner did not venture to promise without having 
first consulted God and received his answer. This was un- 
favourable, and therefore he refused to accompany the mes- 
sengers on their return. Balak, however, sent a second depu- 
tation consisting of more honourable men, prepared to make still 
more liberal promises. The magician refused to go beyond the 
word of Jehovah. But instead of sending them away forthwith, 
he tried once more to obtain God’s consent. Accordingly he 
was told by night to go with the messengers, but to do only 
what he should be divinely enjoincd. Upon this he cagerly 
availed himself of the permission, and departed with the mes- 
sengers. By the way, an occurrence happened which was well 
adapted to convince him of his perverse purpose. The anger of 
the Lord was kindled; and an angel met him on the way with 
drawn sword, as though he would oppose his progress. But the 
seer’s eye was blinded by the lust of earthly possessions; so that 
he was unaware of the threatening danger. The ass he rode saw 
the angel of the Lord, and turned aside out of the way into a 
field. After the terrified ass had been repeatedly smitten b 
Balaam, the Lord opened her mouth, and she expostulated wit 
him on the harsh treatment. The magician’s eyes were now 
opened, and he saw the angel with drawn sword standing in the 
way. He then confessed his sin, and with half-hearted sub- 
mission to the divine will offered to return. But Jehovah 
would not allow that ; and Balaam continued his journey with 
the messengers. Arrived at Balak’s camp he was received 
with great distinction by the king; whose joy however must 
have been damped by the declaration of the seer that he was 
come to say nothing but what Jehovah should put into his mouth. 
On the morrow Balak took Balaam to the heights of Baal, 
whence the seer could survey the whole Israclitish camp. There 
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seven altars were erected, on each of which not only Balaam 
himself, but Balak also, sacrificed a bullock and a ram to pro- 
cure Jehovah’s favour. On this the seer withdrew, repairing 
to a hill to prepare himself, after the manner of heathen sooth- 
sayers, for prophetic utterances. Returning thence, he an- 
nounced the words which Jehovah had put into his mouth. 
Displeased with the oracular utterance, which brought blessing 
instead of cursing to his enemies, Balak consoled himself with 
the hope that the place chosen was unfavourable. Hence he 
took the magician to the field of watchmen, to the top of 
Pisgah, where but a small part of the camp could be seen. 
Here the same formalities were gone through as on the heights 
of Baal; and Balaam took up his parable. When the sgeond 
attempt had miscarried, Balak seemed inclined to have nolhing 
more to do with Balaam, who had so grievously disappoin 
his expectations. Yet he resolved upon a third experiment, 
and took him to another place. This time he conducted him 
to the top of mount Peor, whence he had a full survey of the 
entire camp of Israel. There altars were erected, and victims 
offered as before; but the seer omitted the seeking of enchant- 
ments. When he lifted up his eyes and saw Israel encamped 
according to their tribes, the Spirit of God came upon him and 
he prophesied. At last Balak’s anger was kindled against the 
seer, and he drove him away from his presence. But before the 
latter took his departure, he was impelled by the Spirit to finish 
his discourse ; and therefore he informed the king of Moab what 
glory should attend Israel, and what destruction should come 
upon the hostile heathen nations. 

The twenty-fifth chapter relates how the Israelites were per- 
suaded by the Midianites and Moabites to commit whoredom 
and idolatry at Shittim, by joining in the superstitious and 
impure rites of the god Baal-peor. Hence Moses ordered the 
judges of Isracl to proceed with summary vengeance against 
the guilty. The anger of Jchovah also broke out in a plague, 
which cut off twenty-four thousand. In consequence of the 
zeal manifested by Phinehas in killing Zimri and Cozbi, he and 
his seed were rewarded with an everlasting priesthood. Upon 
this the Israclites were commanded to ae the hypocritical, 
cunning friendship of the Midianites wth open enmity. But 
before it could be carried into execution a new census must 
be taken. Accordingly the sum of all the people from twenty 
years old and upward, was added up by Moses and Eleazar. 
And since this enumeration was preparatory not merely to the 
else of on army against Midian, bnt also to the division 
of the promised land which was about to be conquered, the com- 
mand to appoint Joshua as Moses’s successor is appropriately 
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appended. When the daughters of Zelophehad understood that 
their father’s family was to be excluded from a share in the 
territory of its tribe, for want of male representatives, they 
came to Moses sueing for an inheritance, who gave the law in 
all similar cases, viz., that if the possessor of land died with- 
out male children, his daughters were to inherit it; and in 
default of direct heirs in the female line, it was to go to his 
brothers; if he had no brothers, it was to to his father’s 
brothers; and then to his nearest collateral kinsman. The 
numerical statements respecting the present census, compared 
with the former one at Sinai forty years before, are remarkable 
in some respects. The sum of the whole is less by nearly 
2,00 or exactly 603,550 — 601,730=1820. The differences 
in the tribes of Simeon and Manasseh are most remarkable. 
The former is reduced by 37,300, 7 ¢., 59,300 — 22,000 =37,300. 
The latter is increased by 20,500, t.e., 52,700 — 32,200 = 
20,500. It has been supposed that the 24,000 who fell in the 
last plague belonged, for the most part, to Simeon ; for Zimni, 
a prince of this tribe, may have led many others astray by his 
example. The increase of Manasseh, on the other hand, has 
been explained by the Lord’s blessing upon the house of Joseph ; 
although this is properly no explanation at all, unless a miracle 
be arbitrarily assumed. 

The twenty-eighth chapter, as well as the twenty-ninth, con- 
tains particulars belonging to the Levitical legislation. Some 
things already prescribed are repeated, and new particulars added. 
Thus in relation to the continual burnt-offering it is enjoined 
for the first time, that the offerings on every Sabbath day 
should be tripled. The ritual for the eclebration of the first 
day of every month is now specified to consist of a sin-offering 
of a goat, and a burnt offering consisting of two young bullocks, 
one ram, and seven lambs of the first year, with appropriate 
accompaniments of flour and oil. Additions are made to the 
ritual of the passover and pentecost. So too with regard to the 
feast of trumpets and the day of atonement. The feast of taber- 
nacles now receives a new ritual. 

The thirtieth chapter relates to vows, prescribing such regu- 
lations as should tend to diminish their frequency. The vows of 
men could not be broken. If a vow were made by an un- 
married daughter, it was not binding unless the father knew of 
it and gave his consent. So too the vow of a wife was of no 
force unless the husband were acquainted with it and gave his 
assent. The vows of widows and divorced women could not be 
broken. 

In the thirty-first chapter we are told that Moses was divinely 
commanded to take vengeance on the Midianites for their 
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recent treachery. Accordingly 12,000 armed men were sent 
forth to attack them. Their five kings and all the males were 
slain; Balaam among them. All the women had been taken 
captives and their little ones; but Moses was wroth at this, and 
commanded that they too should be put to death, except the 
females among the little ones, and the virgins. The division of 
the booty made by Moses and Eleazar is peculiar. The total 
consisting of 675,000 sheep, 72,000 beeves, 61,000 asses, 32,000 
persons, was separated into two parts, of which one was 
given to those who had gone to the war; the other to such 
as had not been sent. <A five-hundredth part of the warrior’s 
portion is allowed to the priests; and a fiftieth part of the 
other half to the Levites. The officers also presented a 
voluntary offering at the sanctuary. This arrangement was 
to regulate in future tho division of spoil obtained in military 
ee ' 

he tribes of Reuben and Gad, who were very rich in cattle, 
now present a request to Moses and Elcazar that the territo 
east of Jordan, which had been recently conquered and was well 
adapted for grazing, might be allotted to them as their inheri- 
tance. Moses reproved them, supposing that their designs were 
not good or honorable. But they satisfied him that they were 
willing to take their due share in the invasion of the land west 
of Jordan. Accordingly he no longer refused their proposal, 
though he introduced a modification, viz., that the half tribe of 
Manasseh, which had been very zealous in conquering the land, 
should also have its inheritance there. These two tribes and 
a half, therefore, divided the eastern territory among them ; 
Reuben taking the most southern portion, Gad the middle, and 
Manasseh the northern part. Their next care was to rebuild 
and fortify a number of the destroyed cities, for the security of 
their families and flocks. 

The thirty-third chapter contains a list of successive stages 
which the Israelites travelled, from the time they left their 
adode in Egypt till they were ready to invade the promised 
land. Forty-two stations are given, which cannot comprehend 
the names of all the places at which they halted during their 
wandering, but only the principal ones—those where they 
stayed the longest. This is followed by an injunction given by 
Moses to the Israelites, that they should drive out the Canaanites 
from Palestine as soon as possession of it was taken, and destroy 
the monuments of their idolatry. All the country was to be 
divided by lot. 

In the thirty-fourth chapter there is a statement of the 
boundaries of the promised land. The southern boundary is 
represented by a line along the great desert of Sin to the Medi- 
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terranean. But the description of the boundaries is obscure, 
and perplexed with many difficulties. Twelve men, a prince 
from each tribe, are appointed to superintend the division of 
Canaan. 

When the distribution of territory should be made, Moses 
ordains that forty-eight cities with their suburbs, shall be 
assigned to the Levites, each tribe to give according to its in- 
heritance. Six of them are to be appropriated as cities of 
refuge from the avenger of blood. the object of this wise 
realatian was to guard against the abuses of an existing 
practice which still continues among the barbarous nations of 
the East. It is a point of honour for the nearest relative of one 
who had been slain to pursue the slayer, and not rest till he 
is destroyed. The institution ‘of an asylum did not exempt the 
wilful murderer from deserved punishment. It secured a legal 
livestigation of the crime. If guilty, he was delivered up 
to the avenger. If he had only committcd manslaughter he 
was not to be put to death, but enjoyed a safe abode in the 
asylum where he was to remain during the life of the high 
priest, as the condition of his security. 

The thirty-sixth chapter contains a regulation which was 
made on account of a preceding one. In the case of Zclo- 
phehad’s daughters it had been appointed that daughters might 
succeed to their father’s inheritance in default of sons. The 
heads of the tribe to which those females belonged represented 
to Moses the inconvenience resulting from the previous law ; 
for if the daughters married into another tribe, the land 
would pass over with them into the adopted tribe, and so 
be alienated from its rightful possessors. The difficulty is 
removed by the rule that heiresses should not marry out of 
their own tribe. 

II. Dispostrion or THE Camp, Cuyaprer 11.—The camp was 
formed in a quadrangle, having three tribes on each side under 
one common standard. The tabernacle was in the centre, the 
interval between it and the camp bcing occupied by the small 
camps of the Levites who had charge of the tabernacle. The 
tents of Moses, Aaron, and the priests, fronted the entrance to 
the tabernacle, 7.e., the east side of it. Jewish writers affirm 
that the circumference of the whole encampment was twelve 
miles. The following diagram will give a tolerably accurate 
idea of the camp: 
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It will be seen that the leading tribe occupied the centre, and 
the two others on each side. We do not suppose with some, 
that the principal tribe extended along the entire outer line, 
and that the two others pitched beside each other within. 

III. Toe Census 1n CHAPTER I. COMPARED WITH THAT IN 
Exopus xxxvu1.—A question has been raised respecting the 
identity of the census described in the first chapter of Numbers 
with that stated in Ex. xxxvin. It certainly favours the sup- 
position of identity that the amount given in both instances is 
the same; which could hardly have been the case even in 
the interval of a few months, had the enumerations been dif- 
ferent. In case of their difference it has been pronounced 
exceedingly improbable that a second should succeed the first so 
soon. If they were identical, the mention of the census in 
Exodus must be anticipative, or retrospective in the first chapter 
of Numbers. But a careful examination of both chapters leads 
us to doubt the sameness of the censuses. They were made for 
different purposes, the former having been made for raising a 

oll-tax to mect the expense of building the tabernacle; the 
fatter to ascertain the military strength of the people. In 
regard to the identity of the sum total it may be remarked, that 
in Numbers the sum of each tribe is given in even hundreds, 
with one exception, viz., Gad, where there is an even half 
hundred. Hence the enumeration seems to have been by tens, 
omitting units; and complete exactness was not sought. The 
similarity between two enumerations made at times so near to 
one another is not surprising, especially as it is probable that 
the one served as the basis of the other. It need not be 
thought that the latter was undertaken and conducted quite 
independently of the other; as this implies useless labour. We 
conclude, therefore, that they were distinct censuses as to 
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Purpose; but that the one was made use of in completing the 
other. 

IV. Discrepancy 1n Cuaprer xxxv. 4, 5.—In Num. xxxv. 
4, 5, we read: “ And the suburbs of the cities, which ye shall 
give unto the Levites shall reach from the wall of the at 
and outward a thousand cubits round about. And ye shall 
measure from without the city on the east side two thousand 
cubits, and on the south side two thousand cubits, and on the 
west side two thousand cubits, and on the north side two thou- 
sand cubits; and the city shall be in the midst: this shall be to 
them the suburbs of the cities.” 

Here then is an obvious discrepancy, which the Septuagint 
translators have removed by reading in the fourth verse 
diuoyAlous mye tio thousand cubits, as in the fifth. But the 
Samaritan text and all the other versions agree with the 
Hebrew. Josephus and Philo follow the LXX. The text 
should not be disturbed. 

Among the numerous methods of conciliation proposed, two 
are the most probable. 

1. That of Rosenmiiller, which takes a thousand cubits to be 
the length from the walls of the city, and two thousand the 
length of every side, so as to make eight thousand for all four 
sides. This is shewn in the following figure. 
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The objection to this solution is, that the dimensions of the city 
itself are reduced to a mathematical point, whereas they ought 
to form a small square. 

2. Another method of harmonising the numbers has been 


proposed by Palfrey, who renders the words sy yg OFS 
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ye shall measure outward for the city, t.e., outward from a central 
point. From this central point there would then be a measure- 
ment of two thousand cubits each way for a square, including 
both city and suburbs; while the interior square would have 
suburbs of the dimension described in the fourth verse. 

3. A third solution, which we adopt, is that of J. D. 
Michaelis. It takes the measurement from the wall of the st 
and outward to be a thousand cubits round about, or on eac 
side. From any point in the city walls to the outside boundary 
of the enclosed space, was a thousand cubits. But by measuring 
the city wall itself, and the space in continuation~of it on one 
side, there would be two thousand cubits, thus: 
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V. Rovrge oF tHe Israrvires From Ecyrt to Moan.— 
The entire journey of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan may 
be distributed into three portions. 1. From Egypt to Sinai. 
2. From Sinai to Kadesh. 3. From Kadesh to the plains of 
Moab. Let us illustrate cach in its order. 

1. The materials for gaining a knowledge of this portion lie 
in Ex. xii.—xix. and Num. xxxiii. The point of departure was 
Rameses, as stated in Ex. xii. 37, and Num. xxxiii. 5. This 
was the chief town of Goshen. Itwald, Hengstenberg, and 
others, identify it with Heroopolis in Wady Tumilat. The 
chief argument adduced in favour of this view is the Septuagint 
version of Gen. xlvi. 28, 29, “while the original text names 
simply Goshen, the translator has in verse 28: ‘but Judah he 
sent before him to Joseph, that he might come to meet him at 
Heroopolis in the land of Rameses,’ (cuvavrijca: avt@ nad 
‘Hpwwy roduy eis yqv ‘Payecos), and in verse 29, ‘And Joseph 

repared his chariot and went up to meet Israel his father at 
Freroopolis? (xa ‘npwwv wodw). It is certain that ‘at Heroo- 
olis in the land of Rameses,’ is no arbitary conceit of the LXX. 
hey took the designation ‘land of Rameses’ instead of Goshen 
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from Gen. xlvii. 11, where the author himself substitutes for 
Goshen the land of Rameses. In the phrase ‘at Heroopolis’ 
for the name Rameses which had gone out of use, Heroopolis, 
the current name in their time, was substituted. The city 
Rameses was to them the same as Heroopolis; the land of 
Rameses, therefore, was situated in the vicinity of Heroopolis.””! 
This argument is radically unsound, because it rests on a false 
basis. The critic assumes that the name Rameses had gone out 
of use in the days of the Greek translators, and that t > sub- 
stituted for it the current one Heroopolis. But the Hebrew 
text does not justify this. Heroopolis is not put as the substi- 
tute for Ramescs, because in Gen. xlvi. 28, Rameses is not in 
the Hebrew text. That text says the land of Goshen, for which 
the Greck has, the land of Rameses. The words xaé’ ypwwy 
mod are an explanatory addition and nothing more. Because 
the land of Goshen (for which the LXX. have land of Rameses, 
names which the Hebrew itself uses interchangeably), appeared 
indefinite and vague, the translators, knowing the locality, put 
“at Heroopolis,” for the purpose of giving greater speciality. 
Hence the analogy adduced by Hengstenberg of the translators 
substituting for On of the original text in Gen. xli. 45 Helio- 
polis {the Greck name, does not hold good. Heroopolis does not 
stand for Rameses in Gen. xlvi. 28, as Henstengberg asserts. 
The narrative in Ex. xii.—xiv. sufficiently shews that Rameses 
and Heroopolis were not identical; for as Heroopolis lay very 
near the eastern boundary of Egypt, and the point of departure 
Rameses was in the neighbourhood of the royal residence, the 
alleged identity is impossible. Wherever the palatial residence 
be fixed, at On, Bubastis, or Zoan, Rameses was manifestly in 
its vicinity, and therefore could not be the same as Heroopolis. 
The French Savans fixed at Abu-Keishid the site of the ancient 
Heroopolis; and therefore Hengstenberg, Robinson, and others, 
make the point of departure Abu-Keishid. 

2. Another view is that of Lepsius who identifies Rameses 
with Abu-Keishid,? supposing, however, that Heroopolis should 
be fixed at the little sea or lake (Seba Biar) Mukfar, Denyin 
the identity of Rameses and Heroopolis, he wishes to establis 
that of Rameses and Abu-Keishid. At the time of the French 
expedition to Egypt a group of three figures on a granite block 
was discovered, representing two deities with king Rames the 
Second between them, at Abu-Keishid. Hence he infers that 
the city must have been built by him, or called after his name. 
The inference is illogical ; for surely memorials of the king may 
have been placed in different localities. 


} Hengstenberg in his Egypt and the books of Moses, translated by Robbins, p. 52. 
3 Chronologie I., p. 45 et seqq. 
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8. A third hypothesis, advanced by Stickel,’ identifies 
Rameses with Belbeis. This rests on the authority of the geo- 
her Makrizi, who must have been well acquainted with his 
native land. The situation of Belbeis suits all the circumstances 
of the narrative. It lay on one of the most western points 
of Goshen, and on an old canal of the river Nile, by which it 
was connected with the southern parts of Egypt. 
_ Setting out from Belbeis the Israelites travelled most probably 
in an eastern direction to Succoth the first station. Their way 
lay through Wady-Tumilat (Ex. xii. 37, Num. xxxiii. 5). The 
second station was Etham, which is said to be ‘“‘on the edge of 
the wilderness,”’ tc., the Arabian desert or Shur (Ex. xiii. 20, 
Num. xxxiii. 6). Here Moses received the command to turn 
and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-zephon, ¢.c., with Pi-hahiroth on the north, Migdol 
on the west, the sca on the east, and Baal-zephon on the south. 
The position of Pi-hahiroth is supposed to be that of ’Ajrud. 
Migdol must have been at mount Atakah; whether the top of 
it, as Tischendorf conjectures, or not, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. Obeying the command, therefore, Moses did not go round 
the north end or head of the gulf of Suez, but remaining in the 
Egyptian territory, turned southward, and marched down the 
western side of the arm of the gulph. There he came to a 
district where his march was intercepted in front and on the 
two sides by sca and mountain; while it was shut in behind by 
Pharaoh's host. Al these conditions are answered by the plain 
of Suez, which is so cxtensive as to be able to contain two 
millions of persons. On the west and south-west, it is ter- 
minated by the mountain of Atakah. Supposing the Israelites 
to have marched from the north or north-east, this plain of Suez 
must have been their third station, from which they attempted a 
passage through the Red Sea. Accordingly the place of passage 
was the neighbourhood of Suez. Here accordingly it is put by 
Niebuhr, Robinson, Hengstenberg, Laborde, Ewald, Tischen- 
dorf, Kurtz. An east wind caused the sea to flow out. The 
word rendered east wind doubtless includes the north-east 
wind, which often prevails there. ‘A strong east wind,” says 
Robinson, “acting here upon the ebb-tide would necessarily 
have the effect to drive out the waters from the small arm of the 
sea which runs up by Suez, and also from the end of the gulph 
itself, leaving the shallower portions dry, while the more 
northern part of the arm, which was anciently broader and 
deeper than at present, would still remain covered with water. 
Thus the waters would be divided, and be a wall (or defence) to 


1 In the Studien und Kritik for 1850, p. 367 ct seqq, 
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the Israelites on the right hand and on the left. Nor will it be 
less obvious, that in no other part of the whole gulf would a 
north-east wind act in the same manner to drive out the 
waters.”! But it may be objected, and indeed has been, that 
the breadth of the sea here is only 3450 feet, in which case a 
return of the waters that had been divided by the east or north- 
east wind would scarcely have sufficed to drown the whole ny 
of Pharaoh. It is generally supposed that the sea was muc 

deeper then than now; and besides, the direction indicated 
by the wind and dependent upon it was not straight through 
from the east, but rather south-easterly where the sea, even 
as it now is, is deep and broad sneak to submerge a whole 


army. 

Du Bois-Ayme?* and Stickel think that the point of the pas- 
sage was at ’Ajrud. But no plain is there sufficient to hold 
upwards of two millions of alee nor could the Israelites have 
been there shut in on three sides by the mountains and sea. 

Another view of the place at chick the passage was effected 
has been recently advocated with great confidence by Von Rau- 
mer, Olin, Kitto, and others. It was first proposed by Sicard, 
who examined the whole district. According to it the Israelites 

assed down round Ras Atakah, and crossed opposite to Wady 

awarik. The breadth of the sea at this ee offers a fatal 
objection to the hypothesis. It occupies six hours, being twelve 
geographical miles. The crossing took place by night, and was 
over at the morning-watch. Calculating two hours before the 
bed of the sea became dry by the blowing of the east wind, two 
millions could not have crossed within the allotted time. Thus 
notwithstanding all that has been alleged against the passage at 
Suez, much of which is dirccted against the supposition of its 
lessening the miraculous, we must adhere to it as the only 
tenable view. 

After crossing the sea, the first station of the Israelites is un- 
known. Thence they marched in a south-easterly direction, 
along the eastern side of the gulf, for three days, passing 
through the wilderness of Etham, till they came to Marah, 
where the water was too bitter for use. The modern Ayin 
Howarah is supposed by Robinson to be identical with Marah 
(Ex. xv. 23; Num. xxxiii. 8). But this is liable to objection ; 
and it is far more probable that Wady Amarah is the place, as 
Ewald and Bunsen have assumed. The next station 1s Elim, 
which is usually identified with Wady Gharandel (Ex. xv. 27; 
Num. xxxiii. 9}. It is more probable, however, that it was 
Wady Useit. From Elim they came into a plain near the Red 


1 Biblical Researches in Palestine, vol. i. p. 83, first edition. 
3 In Rosenmiiller’s Alterthumskunde, iii, p. 266. 
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Sea. If, as is certain, they travelled south, they must have 
come to the plain at the mouth of Wady Tayibeh where they 
next encamped, on the fifteenth day of the second month. From 
this their next station was in the wilderness of Sin (Ex. xvi. 1; 
Num. xxxiii. 11). Their encampment was in the north of the 
desert, perhaps near El-Murkah. The opinion of Von Raumer, 
Laborde, and Kutscheit, that the encampment by the Red Sea 
was at El-Murkah, and that the encampment in the wilderness 
of Sin, must be sought either in Wady Nasb or Wady Mokatteb, 
thus placing Sin in the east of the great plain El- Kaa, is less 
probable. Se is not unlikely that the desert of Sm nearly coin- 
cides with El-Kaa. The peculiar views of Lepsius respecting 
Marah, Elim, the encampment near the Red Sea, and the desert 
of Sin, are refuted by Kurtz. 

As the last encampment was near or at El-Murkah, they 
turned through the Wady Schellal and then into the Wady Ba- 
dereh, whence they reached the rocky valley Kineh, opening to- 
wards the west, in which Sectzen found a place called El-To- 
bakkah, which he identified with Dophkah. Alush must be in 
Wady Feiran at Paran, perhaps identical with the latter (Num. 
xxxil. 12,13). Afterwards they reached Rephidim, where the 
people murmured for water. The position of this place can 
only be conjectured ; and accordingly travellers have fixed it at 
different points. It was somewhere in Wady Es-Scheikh, either 
between the two defiles of Mokad Scidna Musa and Abu Su- 
weirah, as Laborde thinks, or above the spring Abu Suweira 
where the valley enlarges, five hours distant from the point 
where Wady Esh-Sheikh issues from the plain Er-Rahah, as 
Robinson supposes. The conjectures of Lepsius and of Ritter 
respecting its site are not so likely (Ex. xvii. 1; Num. xxx. 
14). From Rephidim the Israelites went along Wady Es- 
Sheikh till they came to the desert of Sinai (Ex. xix. 1; Num. 
xxxuli. 15). 

It has been disputed whether mount Serbal was the summit 
from which the law was given, or Jebel Misa. Lepsius has 
adduced all that can be said in favour of the former. Liippell 
proposed Jebel Katherin. The Biblical notices and localities 
agree with tradition in rightly assigning the ridge of Sinai 
at its northern end. The only questionable point, as appears 
to us, is, whether the summit Es-Siifsifeh, or the southern 
summit properly called Jebel Misa, be tho place where the 
Almighty is said to have descended in fire. According to the 
most recent researches, it is likely that the former was the sum- 
mit whence the law was promulgated, the plain of encamp- 
ment being Er-Rdhah. obinson’s arguments in favour of 
the northern top Es-Sifsifeh being that from which the law 
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was given, rather than the southern one Jebel Misa, have been 
combated by Ritter, Strauss, Krafft, and Kurtz, but not success- 
fully. All conditions of the case are satisfied by the northern 
top, and the plain Er-Rahah in front of it; but Wady Sebayeh 
ow Jebel Misa does not suit the scene of encampment. e 
point is well stated by Stanley: “ That such a plain should exist 
at all in front of such a cliff is so remarkable a coincidence with 
the sacred narrative as to furnish a strong internal argument, 
not merely of its identity with the scene, but of the scene itself 
having been described by an eye-witness. The awful and 
lengthened approach, as to some natural sanctuary, would have 
been the fittest preparation for the coming scene. The low line 
of alluvial mounds at the foot of the cliff exactly answers to the 
‘bounds’ which were to keep the people off from ‘ touching the 
mount.’ The plain itself is not broken and uneven and nar- 
rowly shut in, like almost all others in the range, but presents a 
long retiring sweep, against which the people could ‘remove 
and stand afar off.’ The cliff rising like a huge altar in front 
of the whole congregation, and visible against the sky in lonely 
grandeur from end to end of the whole plain, is the very image 
of ‘the mount that might be touched,’ and from which the voice 
of God might be heard far and wide over the stillness of the 
plain below, widened at that point to its utmost extent by the 
confluence of all the contiguous valleys. Here, beyond all 
other parts of the peninsula, is the adytum, withdrawn as if in 
‘the end of the world’ from all the stir and confusion of earthly 
things...... There are two other points which meet here, and 
no where else. First, Moses is described as descending the 
mountain without seeing the people; the shout strikes the ear 
of his companion before they ascertain the cause; the view 
bursts upon him suddenly as he draws nigh to the camp, and 
he throws down the tables and dashes them in pieces ‘ beneath 
the mount.’ Such a combination might occur in the Wady Er- 
Rahah. Any one coming down from one of the secluded basins 
behind the Ras Sufsafeh, through the oblique gullies which flank 
it on the north and south, would hear the sounds borne through 
the silence from the plain, but would not see the plain itself till 
he emerged from the Wady Ed-Deir or the Wady Lejé; and 
when he did so he would be immediately under the precipitous 
cliff of Sufséfeh. Further, we are told that Moses strewed the 
andres of the fragments of the idol on the ‘waters of the 
rook that came down out of the mount.’ This would be per- 
fectly possible in the Wady Er-Rahah, into which issues the 
brook of the Wady Leja, descending, it is true, from Mount St. 
Catherine, but still in sufficiently close connection with the 
Jebel Misa to justify the expression, ‘coming down out of the 
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mount.’ These two coincidences, which must be taken for what 
they are worth, would not occur either at Serbal or in the Wady 
Sebiyeh.”’! 

It is stated that the Israelites departed from mount Sinai in 
the second year and twentieth day of the second month after the 
exodus. It appears, therefore, that they remained there nearly 
a year (all except ten days). Num. x. 11. 

From mount Sinai they marched through Wady Es-Sheikh to 
its most northern point, where Wady Ez-Zalazah branches off 
from it, and onward in a north-easterly direction. In this 
way they passed into the wilderness of Paran. The first 
place mentioned is Taberah (Num. xi. 8; Deut. ix. 22), This 
does not seem to have been a station. Kibroth-hattaavah was 
really the first station after leaving Sinai. As it was three 
days’ journey from the cncampment in the plain Er-Rahah 
before Horcb, it must have been near El-Ain (Num. xi. 34; 
xxx. 16), Their next station was Hazeroth, which has been 
often identified with Ain El-Hudherah (Num. xi. 35; xxxiii. 17). 
From Hazeroth they encamped at Kadesh in the wilderness of 
Paran (Num. xii. 16; xiii. 26; Deut. i. 2-9). 

Some think that the site of Kadesh was discovered by Row- 
lands in Ain Audes, which lies towards the east of the highest 
part of Jebel Halal, towards its northern extremity, about 
twelve miles to the east-south-east of Moilahhi. The plain 
of Kadesh where was the encampment is described as a large 
rectangle about nine by five, or ten by six, miles. The rock 
with the fountain lies in the north-east of the plain. “The 
rock,” says Rowlands, “is a large single mass, or a small 
hill of solid rock, a spur of the mountain to the north of it, 
rising immediately above it—it is the only visible naked rock 
in the whole district.”? The stream issuing forth from its 
base, when it reaches the channel, turns westward, and after 
running about three or four hundred yards, loses itself in the 
sand. Although this view has been adopted by Kurtz, it is 
altogether untenable. Wherever Kadesh was, it is described as 
being “in the uttermost borders of Edom” (Num. xx. 16). 
Hence it could not have been west of the Arabah, because the 
Edomites’ territory, in the time of Moses, did not reach far- 
ther. Again, in entering the promised land from Kadesh, a 
mountain had to be ascended immediately (Num. xii. 17, xiv. 
44, 45, Deut. i. 24, 41). This is inapplicable to the place 
described, or any where near it. The testimony of Eusebius and 
Jerome is inconsistent with the hypothesis. Both make it lie 
between Hebron and Petra. It is probable, as Robinson sup- 


1 Sinai and Palestine, pp. 42-44, tenth thousand, 
2 Williams’s Holy City, vol. i. p. 467, Appendix. 
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ses, that the name given by Rowlands, Kudés, is a blunder 
or El-Kudeirat—which is about the spot the latter describes.’ 
It is surprising that Kurtz should have unhesitatingly ac- 
quiesced in the visionary hypothesis of an enthusiastic traveller. 

In regard to Kadesh there are three opinions respecting the 
stay of the Israelites there. 1. Some suppose that they were 
twice encamped at the place: the first time on their way from 
Sinai to the southern border of Canaan (Num. xiii.) ; the second 
time, during the long wandering in the wilderness Et-Tih 
(Num. xx.). Such is the hypothesis of Von Raumer, Heng- 
stenberg, Kurtz, and others. In describing the particulars 
involved in it, we shall chiefly follow the last-mentioned critic. 
2. Stanley has endeavoured to identify Kadesh with Petra, but 
finds a difficulty in his way in Num. xiii. 26, where Kadesh is 
placed in the wilderness of Paran, whereas he places it in Sin. 
The difficulty in question is insuperable if the text be correct.® 
3. Robinson identifies Kadesh with Ain-el-Weibch, on the ex- 
terior of a great bend of Wady el-Jeib, where there is a foun- 
tain, and whence mount Hor is seen, not far distant. The 
list of stations in Num. xxxiii. 18-36, seems to refer to the time 
between the first and second abode there; while Num. xiii. 
refers to the first stay. Hence the question arises, which of the 
stations named in Num. xxxiii. alludes to this first abode in 
Kadesh ; and why is the name Kadesh not specified on the first 
arrival there? Some fix upon Tahath, others Bene-jaakan, and 
others Rithmah, as an equivalent to Kadesh. Fries? has 
advocated the last. Wady-Retemat forms the entrance to the 
plain of Kadesh. In this manner the stations named in Num. 
xxx. between Rithmah (Kadesh) and Kadesh denote the 
principal ones during the thirty-seven years’ wanderings in the 
wilderness. Of the names which occur there only two can be 
identified with certainty, viz., Ezion-gaber at the head of the 
Elanitic gulf, and mount Hor west of Petra. From Num. 
xxx. 37-49, relates to their journeying after leaving Kadesh 
the second time. It is observable that the names of the stations 
in Deut. x. 6, 7, and Num. xxxiii. 30-38, occur in a ve 
different order; for whereas in the former the succession is 
Beeroth, Jaakan, Mosera, Gudgodah, Jotbath; in the latter it is 
Moseroth, Bene-jaakan, Hor-hagidgad, Jotbathah. It has been 
thought that the different character of the marches described 
will account for the apparent contradiction. The stations men- 
tioned in Num. xxxiii. may have been merely the head-quarters 
of the people, or rather of Moses and the tabernacle. They lie 


1 Sce Robinson in the Biblical Repository for May 1849, p. 377 et seqq. 
4 Sinai and Palestine, p. 94 et seqq. 
9 In the Studien und Kritiken for 1854, pp. 60-90. 
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in no geographical order because belonging to the period 
when the Israelites wandered to and fro through the wilderness, 
taking all directions, north and south, zig-zag, backwards and 
forwards. But the stations in Deut. x. 6, 7, depend on a 
definite purpose. At that time the Israelites went round mount 
Seir, to enter the holy land from the east; and it is sup- 
posed that they would then make no unnecessary deflection 
from the shortest and most direct way. They had left Kadesh 
for the last time; whereas in Num. xxxiii. 30-33, they had to 
return to Kadesh. Hence Deut. x. 6, 7, cannot bé brought into 
parallclism to Num. xxxiii. 30-33, because the times are dif- 
ferent. It is only Num. xxxiii. 37-49, which relates to the 
same march as Deut. x. 6,7. Taking the station Rithmah to 
coincide geographically with Kadesh, seventeen stations are 
mentioned in Num. xxxiii., between Kadesh and Kadesh. The 
last of them, viz., Ezion-gaber is at the northern end of the 
Elanitic gulf; and therefore the people must have gone from 
north to south. Of course in returning, they would be likely to 
stop at most of the same stations, and therefore the seventeen 
may be doubled. This would give more than a year at each 
place, which is too long. Had the writer given the entire list 
of stations, it is likely that the number would have exceeded 
forty. It was not however consistent with his plan to mention 
again what had been specified already. The following view of 
the stations mentioned in the history has been given by those 
who advocate the present hypothesis. From Kadesh to Kadesh 
(Num. xxxii. 18-36) :— 
Rithmah (Kadesh) verse 18. Mithcah, verse 28. 


Rimmon-parez, verse 19. Hashmonah, verse 29. 
Libnah, verse 20. Moseroth, verse 30. 
Rissah, verse 21. Bene-jaakan, verse 31. 
Kehelathah, verse 22. Hlor-hagidgad, verse 32 
Mount Shapher, verse 23. Jotbathah, verse 33. 
Haradah, verse 24. Ebronah, verse 34. 
Makheloth, verse 25. Kzion-gaber, verse 30. 
Tahath, verse 26. Kadesh, verse 36. 


Tarah, verse 27. 


The Israelites came to Kadesh in the first month of the third 
year. The great difficulty connected with this station is, that in 
Num. xiii. 26, it is placed in the wilderness of Paran; but in 
Num. xx. 1, in the desert of Sin. To reconcile these statements 
it has been assumed, that there were two places of the name of 
Kadesh; or that the one place lay on the border of the two 
deserts, so that it might be popularly assigned to either. The 
former supposition is very improbable, to say the least; while 
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geography is against the latter. It appears most probable that 
what ta thought to have taken place at Kadesh, on the second 
abode there, viz., the murmuring of the people for water, Moses 
smiting the rock and sinning, etc., points fo the commencement 
rather than the end of the-forty years. The words ‘‘ Wherefore 
have ye made us to come up out of Egypt, to bring us in unto 
this evil place? It is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or 
pomegranates ; neither is there any water to drink” (Num. xx. 
5), are scarcely appropriate in the mouth of a second race 
which had not seen Egypt. They rather belong to their fathers. 
And with this agrees the state of mind presupposed in Moses 
and Aaron, whose faith was not yet firmly established, as we 
learn from Num. xx. The succession of events indicated in 
Deut. i. 37, also appears to shew that Moses’s exclusion from 
the promised land followed soon after the message brought 
back by the spies. In like manner, Deut. x. 6-8, favours the 
same opinion. We believe, therefore, that Num. xx. l, etc., 
belongs to the same time as Xil., xill., 2.¢., the first (and only) 
abode at Kadesh. The writer resumes in xx. 1, what was 
already said in xii. 1, and the words may properly read, ‘ And 
the children of Israel had come,” etc. (Num. xx. 1). In xiii. 
26, it may be conjectured that the name Aadesh got into the 
text by mistake; perhaps from being an incorrect ntarginal 
remark. If so, a different station is intended at xiii. 26 and 
xx. 1. It is singular that in the list of stations in Num. xxxiii. 
Kadesh is not given at Hashmonah (verse 30), where we should 
expect to find it, but after Ezion-gaber (verse 36), in an inverse 
direction. If a transposition of the last clause of verse 36 were 
made at an early period, from the idea that Num. xx. 1, speaks 
of the fortieth year and a second abode at Kadesh, a]l is natural, 
The words, ‘‘ And pitched in the wilderness of Zin, which is 
Kadesh,”’ being joined to the thirtieth verse, make the whole 
read consecutively. ‘And they departed from Hashmonah and 
pitched in the wilderness of Zin, which is Kadesh.”’ 

How long the Israclites remained at Kadesh is not stated. 
In Deut. i. 46, we read, that “they abode there many days.” 
A year or more may be assumed as the time. They came to 
it in the third year, and left it in the fourth. There Miriam 
died. At mount Hor Aaron also died soon after; not in the 
fortieth year of the exodus, as Num. xxxiii. 38 states, but in 
the fourth. The number forty is a later interpolation. Having 
been refused a passage through his territory by the king of 
Edom, it was now the aim of the Israelites to compass mount 
Seir, and so attempt the conquest of Canaan in a tedious, toil- 
some, and difficult manner. From Hor they went straight to 
the brook Zered. Here began their war with the Amorites, 
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whose two kings they succeeded in subduing, and in taking pos- 
session of their lands, which were divided among the two tribes 
and half. Thirty-six years were spent on the borders of the 
Arabian and Syrian deserts in fighting their way against the 
Amorites, of which scarcely aught is narrated; the memory of 
sacle’ events having been lost before the writers of the 

entateuch lived because they had no theocratic interest. And 
the influence of tradition is perceptible in the very indistinct 
accounts of the stations of the Israelites and the succession of 
events, contained in the book of Numbers. The round number 
forty continued in the memory of succeeding generations, as the 
period which elapsed from the exodus till the conquest of 
Canaan ; but the distribution of this number was indistinct. In 
the time of the Deuteronomist it was thought that sl ain 
oe were passed from the stay at Kadesh till the arrival at the 

rook Zered (Deut. ii. 7-14), which is not consonant with Num. 
xx. xxl. Perhaps he misunderstood Num. xx. 1-xxi. 12. 

We regret that in these observations there has been a 
necessity for altering the text in some places, or supposing it to 
be corrupt. In Num. xxxiii. 38, four should stand for forty ; 
while verses 39 and 40 were later interpolations occasioned by 
Deuteronomy. The last clause of Num. xxxii. 36, belongs to 
verse 30, and in xiii. 26 Kadesh has been improperly inserted, 
instead of a station whose name has disappeared. 

The more usual hypothesis, which assumes two stoppings at 
Kadesh, labours under far greater difficulties. It assumes that 
in the third or fourth year of the exodus the Israelites went 
from Kadesh to Elath or Ezion-gaber, and returned thence in 
the fortieth year to Kadesh, whence they set out quickly by the 
same route, winding round Ilath to make their way to the 
brook Zered, where they conquered two powerful Amorite king- 
doms and turned back into the plains of Moab. It is scarcely 
credible that they would have wandered about thirty-six years, 
inactive as regards the object to which their minds had 
been ever directed. Nor is it credible that they would have 
gone back to Kadesh under the guidance of their wise and 
cautious leader, through the formidable Arabah from the 
Elanitic gulf northwards; and that after being there refused 
a passage by the king of Edom, they should again make their 
way to the sea, amid terrible serpents and formidable dangers, 
of which they had already had experience. Two millions and a 
half could hardly have acted thus; especially as they were now an 
heroic and hardy race bent on the conquest of Canaan. The 
view we have adopted is that of Ewald,! Vaihinger,® and others. 


1 Geschichte des Volkes Isracl, ii. p. 249 et ot p. 29 et seqq. 
2 Article Moses in Herzog’s Encyklopaedie, vol. x. 
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Though not free from objection, it is encumbered with less 
formidable difficulties than the other. Goethe would not have 
turned it into ridicule, as he did the double stay theory. 

The hypothesis of Bunsen agrees so far with our sentiments 
as to make but one sojourn at Kadesh. Like all the opinions of 
the learned writer it is ingeniously supported. He supposes 
that the Israelites went first from Sinai along the Arabah to 
El-Ghor, as far north as mount Shapher, which is the eighth 
station according to Num. xxxiii. 16, etc. Secondly, that they 
marched south from mount Shapher to Ezion-gaber : thirdly, 
that they returned from Ezion-gaber to Kadesh, marching in 
a north-westerly direction: fourthly, that they went from 
Kadesh eastward (Num. xxxiii. 37-39, Deut. x. 6, 7), then 
south to Akabah, and from the eastern boundary of Edom 
northward to the edge of the east-Jordan territory. 

For the mode of bringing out these results, we refer to the 
work of Bunsen himself. We hesitate to adopt them, because 
of the assumptions necessarily made, viz., that the death of 
Aaron on mount Hor, and the journcy from Sinai to Kadesh, 
are unhistorical. It is also too violent a procedure to sup- 
pose that the wandering in the wilderness terminated in the 
seventh or eighth month of the third year of the exodus at 
Zered; thus necessitating a sojourn in the territory east of 
Jordan of considerably more than thirty years. It is im- 
probable that the Israelites settled down here so long, as they 
were then near the land of promise; or that it took them so 
much time to force an entrance into the goodly territory, 
inured as they had been to previous hardships. This east- 
Jordan territory plays too important a part in Bunsen’s specu- 
lations. According to him, the greater part of the legislation 
in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, proceeded from Moses there. 
Knobel thinks that the Elohist makes the Israclites visit Kadesh 
twice; while the Jehovist, following what is called the book of 
rights, knows of but one stay there. This is not clearly deducible 
from the narrative. It is founded on particulars stated, without 
sufficient allowance for things passed over, by the writers. 

After leaving Kadesh we find the following places men- 
tioned :— 


Beeroth Bene-jaakan (Deut. x. 6). 
Mount Hor (Num. XXxill. 37). 

Jotbath (Num. xxxiii. 33). 

Hor-hagidgad (Num. xxxiil. 33). . 
Zalmonah (Num. xxxii. 41). 


' Bibelwerk, Zweyte Abthcilung, Bibelurkunden, Erstcr Theil, p. 191 et seqq. 
2 Sce Exeget. Handbuch, xiii, pp. xiv. xv. 
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Punon (Num. xxxiii. 42). 
Oboth (Num. xxi. 10, xxxii. 43) 
Tje-abarim or Jim (Num. xxi. 11, xxxiii. 44, 45). 


It has been supposed with great probability by Kurtz, that 
the mountain or mountains of Abarim is a general appellation 
for the entire Moabite high land lying along the whole eastern 
coast of the Dead Sea, from Wady-Ahsy to the plain of Hesh- 
bon.! Ije-Abarim will be some forehills on the south-eastern 
limit of Kerek. This solves a great difficulty in the notices of 
mount Abarim. After Ije-Abarim the Israelites- crossed the 
brook Zertd, identical with Wady Kerak (Num. xxi. 12, Deut. 
11. 13, 14). Thenee they crossed the brook Arnon (Num. xxi. 
13, Deut. ii. 24). Then followed Dibon or Dibon-gad (Num. 
xxxui. 45), now Dhiban. The next station was Almon-dibla- 
thaim (Num. xxxii. 46). After this we meet with Beer (a 
well) in the desert (Num. xxi. 16,18). The next are Mattanah 
(Num. xxi, 18), Nahalicl (xxi. 19), Bamoth (xxi. 19), Pisgah, 
part of the range Abarim (xxi. 20). Nebo was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Heshbon, about an hour westward, and is only a 
part of Pisgah, the highest point of it (Num. xxxiii. 47). 
Thence they went by the way of Bashan to the plains of Moab 
by Jordan, near Jericho (Num. xxi. 33, xxi. 1, xxx. 48). 

The differences between the two lists of stations in Numbers 
xxl. and xxx. have been observed by most critics, and variously 
explained. In the former we find this succession, [jc-abarim, 
Zered, Arnon, Beer, Mattanah, Nahaliel, Bamoth, Pisgah, plains 
of Moab. In the latter, [je-abarim, Dibon-gad, Almon-dibla- 
thaim, mount Nebo, plains of Moab. Regarding Pisgah and Nebo 
as practically identical, two names occur in Num. xxxui. which 
are not in Num. xxi., viz., Dibon-gad and Almon-diblathaim ; 
whereas in Num. xxi., there are six names which are not found 
in Num. xxxiii., viz., Zered, Arnon, Beer, Mattanah, Nahaliel, 
and Bamoth. It is contrary to the usual method of Num. xxi. 
and xxxiil. that the former should be fuller in names of sta- 
tions than the latter. But this is explained by Kurtz? on the 
principle, that Numbers xxxiil. has solely a stational object, 
the writer of this catalogue merely intending to give the 
names of stations properly so called, or places at which the 
Israelites halted for a time and sct up the tabernacle; while 
the author of Num. x.—xxii. has solely a historical object ; 
ayd mentions between Ije-abarim and the plains of Moab 
more places than the other, because he gives stations from 
which attacks were made on the Amorites, or points from which 


1 Geschichte des alten Bundes. vol. ii. p. 441. 
2 Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. ii., pp. 452, 463. 
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the Israelites went forth to conquer the whole territory of the 
Amorites. Hence we should not look upon all the names in 
Num. xxi. as the names of places where there was a regular en- 
campment, including the sctting up of the tabernacle. As the 
places occur within short distances of each other, it is possible 
that two or more may have been occupied at the same time. 

These observations will serve to correct the erroneous impres- 
sion left on the mind of the reader by Kitto,! who argues that if 
Beer, Mattanah, Nahalicl, and Bamoth were stations, they could 
not have been on the north side of Arnon. Unquestionably they 
were on that side of the river; and the attempt to represent 
them as being on the south side is totally fruitless. ‘They may 
or may not have been stations proper, or excampments where 
some stay was made. After crossing the Arnon, the second 
halting place was Beer. Mattanah, the next station to Beer, 
has been identified with Tedun, at the sources of Wady Leds- 
chum opening into the Arnon. Nahalicl has been identified 
with Wady Ledschum itself. Thence the Israclites went to 
Bamoth, or Bamoth-baal, which was near Dibon, perhaps as 
Hengstenberg conjectures, half an hour north of Dibon. There 
can therefore be no doubt that all these places were north of 
the Arnon. 

VI. Conprrion oF THE IsRAELITES IN THE Desrrt.—The 
condition of the Israelites, during the thirty-seven years they 
wandered to and fro in the wilderness, though not described in 
the sacred narrative, may be conceived of with sufficient accu- 
racy to prevent erroneous impressions respecting it. It was 
manifestly impossible to keep all the people compactly together 
as one host during the time. The barrenness and desolation of 
the country, which presents no extensive tract of pasture land 
adequate to supply the wants of so many people and of their herds 
for a long series of years, compel the assumption of a view very 
different from the popular representation of the whole multitude 
roving about in a compact mass. We must suppose that they 
dispersed in larger or smaller groups, and settled in spots where 
there were water and pasture, till necessity or other circumstan- 
ces induced them to repair elsewhere. The place of the tabernacle 
was the rendezvous or head quarters. With it remained Moses, 
Aaron, and the elders or chief men. A sufficient guard always 
continued with it. The rest were widely dispersed in companies, 
roaming hither and thither, till, at the end of the thirty-seven 
years of punishment, they were reunited. How they were 
plied with food for the period in question can hardly be deter- 
mined. But as the tracts in which they roamed were very 


1 In Pictorial Bible, note on Numbers xxxiii. 
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fertile in some places, producing a great variety of vegetables 
and fruit ; as there were numerous villages and posts throughout 
it; the Israelites were not without the natural and spontaneous 
productions of the earth. They tilled the oases and reaped the 
produce. It cannot, therefore, be supposed that they were mira- 
culously supplied with all their food. If indeed they had not 
dispersed and wandered about in companies, one place would 
not have sufficed for the maintenance of so great a popu- 
lation ; but, as the country of Arabia is not one dreary desert, 
as it 1s enriched with numerous oases, a recourse to the miracu- 
lous is unnecessary for their sustenance. The stations men- 
tioned relate in all probability to the head-quarters of Moses and 
those with him. And if, as is apparent from the narrative, the 
central body of the Israelites was in the vicinity of mount Seir 
and the Red Sea, in the Arabah, during the greater part of their 
wanderings, there is less difficulty in seeing how they could have 
subsisted. They had come out of Egypt with numerous flocks 
and herds; they were well supplied with gold and silver; they 
were among Ishmaclites, Midianites, and Edomites, from whom 
they could procure many necessaries. The means of sustenance 
could be purchased, or taken by force from the tribes of the desert. 

e manner in which they were guided through the wilder- 
ness is stated in Exodus xii. 21,22. ‘‘ And the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way; and by 
night, in a pillar of fire, to give them light; to go by day and 
night. He took not away the pillar of the cloud by day, nor 
the pillar of fire by night, from before the people.” 

The old Elohist does not mention the pillars of cloud and 
fire; and connects the phenomena with the tabernacle. Only in 
the junior Elohist, the Jehovist, and the writers used by the 
latter does there appear a@ pillar of cloud, into which the 
popular belief had transformed the Elohistic cloud. From 
being a sacred national signal accompanying the army on 
their march, in process of time it became miraculous, indicating 
the visible presence and dwelling-place of God. Fire was 
worshipped as holy among many ancient nations. The pillar 
could not have been really a guide in the wilderness, else why 
was Moses so anxious to engage the services of Hobab as one 
who knew the desert well? (Num. x. 29-32). Moses did not 
rely upon it as a guide; if he did, he had no need of Hobab to 
be to him and the Israclites ‘as eyes.” Thus the pillar was 
not truly supernatural, though the writer represents it as such. 
Simple history had been partly enriched with the legendary, 
even between the times of the Elohist and the Jehovist. This 
accounts for the greater artificiality of the latter im comparison 
with the former—the higher reflectiveness exhibiting itself not 
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only in a truer conception of many things, sepia the spiritual 
se moral, but also in creating a wider region of the fictitious 
supernatural; the development of the national mind appearing 
in the clothing of plain facts with legendary and marvellous 
features. Such is the natural process; the miraculous increasing 
in proportion to the distance of time betwecn events and the 
persons looking back upon them. The people were prone to 
superstition ; and so they both moulded their past history, and 
bodied forth their feclings, in the shape of the marvellous. 

VII. Baraam And His PropHeEcies.—Num. xxiii. 4-xxiv. 20. 
Various interesting and important questions arise out of this 
portion of scripture, of which the chief are the following : 

1. How Balaam obtained a knowledge of Jchovah, the God 
of Israel. 

2. What was his true character and position. 

3. What is the meaning of that peculiar prophecy, 

“ T shall see him but not now, 
T shall behold him but not nigh. 


There shall come a star out of Jacob, 
And a sceptre shall rise out of Israel,” etc. xxiv. 17, 


4, What view is to be taken of the ass speaking to Balaam. 

1. The first question is of less consequence than the rest. It 
has been variously answered. The more usual view is, that the 
knowledge and fear of God possessed by Balaam grew up in 
heathen soil, being a remnant of the ancient and pure mono- 
theism which once existed among heathen nations. In confirm- 
ation of this, appeal is made to Bualaam’s country Mesopotamia, 
the abode of Abraham’s family, where an important branch of it 
settled ; to Job; and to the influence of Jacob’s residence in the 
same territory. Balaam is thought to be paralleled in Melchi- 
zedek. Among the moderns this hypothesis has been advocated 
by Tholuck.! Another view 1s, that Baluam’s religious perception 
was derived from the knowledge of the God of Isracl which 
had been spread by the covenant-people during the Mosaic time, 
among the surrounding heathen nations. This has been inge- 
niously and ably defended by Hengstenberg, on the followin 
grounds? :—(a) The name Jchovah in Balaam’s mouth, whic 
name never appears among those standing outside the circle of 
revelation. Thus Melchizedek, with all the correctness of his 
monotheism, knew nothing of Jehovah. (b) Not only does 
Balaam, like Melchizedek, know the one God the Lord of 
heaven and earth, he is also acquainted with the God of Israel, 
what He had already done for His people, what Ile would do in 


1 Vermischte Schriften, vol. i. p. 406, et seqq. 
2 Die Geschichte Bileam’s u. 8, w. p. 12, et seqq. 
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the future. (c) Balaam’s prophecies rest throughout on the 
fundamental promises communicated in Genesis (compare Num. 
xxiii. 10, with Gen. xii. 16, xxi. 24 and xxiv. 9 with Gen. 
xlix. 9; xxiv. 17 with Gen. xlix. 10). A knowledge of such 
promises could only have been got from the people among 
whom they were preserved. (d) The powerful impression 
which the great deeds of Jehovah produced upon all the sur- 
rounding peoples (Exod. xv. 14, Josh. v. 1) favours the same 
opinion. The analogy of Jethro and Rahab is especially in 
point, who had arrived at the knowledge of the true God jn 
the same way. 3 

The latter hypothesis is much more probable than the former. 
Whatever remnant of a prior knowledge of the true God may 
have lingered in the land of Mesopotamia, it is insufficient to 
account for the peculiar position of Balaam, and his clear insight 
into Israel’s place in the world’s history. Yet it seems unncces- 
sary to argue for the latter as though the former were entirely 
baseless. The one need not exclude the other. Perhaps Ba- 
laam’s knowledge of the true God was influenced in part by the 
traditional reminiscences of a pure monotheism which were still 
alive among his forefuthers. And though Bethuel and Laban’s 
posterity may soon have been sunk in heathenism, it is not im- 
probable that some seeds of religious truth were preserved among 
them, which the knowledge of Jehovah’s marvellous works in 
Egypt and in the desert quickened in Balaam’s soul. Thus we 
agree with Kurtz,' in not allowing the latter hypothesis to ex- 
clude every element of truth in the former. 

2. What was Balaam’s true character and position ? 

Here three views are entertained. 

(a) Some think that he was an idolator and soothsayer, whose 
spirit was uninfluenced by true religion and had just as much 
relation to the prophecies he uttered respecting Israel against his 
will as the words of the ass had to its animal principle, accord- 
ing to the current view of the phenomenon as an outward thing. 
He was a mere sorcerer, who, by his insight into the secret 
powers of nature and his incantations, had obtained renown in 
his own land. Of those who follow this opinion, some suppose 
that he was the high priest of Baal-pcor, the same deity as Peor- 
apis in Egypt or Priapus in Greece, and the interpreter of his 
oracles. Many adherents of this hypothesis might be named ; 
such as Philo, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory Nyssene, Theodoret, 
Origen, Chrysostom, Basil in ancicnt, and Bryant, Gleig, Pal- 
frey and others in modern times. We do not think that it 
can be maintained. It is exposed to these objections: the 
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nature of the prophecies is such that they could scarcely have 
proceeded. from one who had no element of true religion, but was 
& common deceiver. It may be safely asserted, that the Spirit 
cannot, consistently with his nature, develop his efficacy within 
one whose mind presents no element of alliance or sympathy. 
The bad element may usually predominate ; but as long as there 
is an element of the better sort, the Spirit can seize upon that, 
and influence it to such a degree as to make it entirely predomi- 
nant. Even in the case of Saul and his servants, we have no 
reason for supposing that their ungodliness was thorough or total. 
Accordingly Balaam declares “that he could not go beyond the 
word of the Lord his God to do either less or more,” which can- 
not, with Gleig and others, be referred to his physical power, but 
to his will or inclination ; because his defence against Balak is, 
“Must I not take heed to speak that which the Lord hath put 
in my mouth?” Had there been no fear of God in Balaam, he 
would at once have acceded to Balak’s request, or forged a 
favourable answer. And especially after Balak’s second mes- 
sage when the temptation was so powerful, he would not have 
said, ‘‘ I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do 
less or more.”’ Besides, his prayer, ‘“‘ Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his,” is inconsistent with 
total opposition to the divine will. Indeed the very application 
of Balak to Balaam, coming from such a distance to the seer, 
supposes intercourse with the God of Israel on the part of the 
latter—an intercourse which could rest only on his own confes- 
sion. No surprise is expressed at the extraordinary revelations 
now made to him; on the contrary, his language implies that he 
had received such already (xxiv. 3, 4, 15, 16). And his ac- 

uaintance with the name of Jehovah is significant of more 
than the mere soothsayer or impostor. It is an exceedingly im- 
pie conjecture to reply with Gleig, that ‘this narrative 

aving been translated into the Hebrew language, probably from 
some document found in the possession of the soothsayer himself, 
or of some other Midianite killed in battle, Moses, who knew 
well by what God Balaam had been compelled to bless those 
whom he wished to curse, would naturally call that God Jehovah, 
whatever may have been the name given to him in Balaam’s 
narrative.” ! 

(6) Others regard him as a pious man and true prophet of 
God, who fell through covetousness. This is the view taken by 
Tertullian, Jerome, Luther, Buddeus, Deyling, Benzel, etc. But 
it is equally objectionable with the last. Why is he called “the 
soothsayer ” DRIP (Josh. xii. 22), if he were nothing but a 
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genuine prophet of God? He had recourse to enchantments 
and other arts of divination, which separate heathen soothsaying 
from theocratic prophecy. That a DDi> or soothsayer cannot 


be looked upon as good is apparent, from the fact that Dep 


soothsaying is expressly forbidden by the law and assigned to 
the false prophet (Deut. xviii. 10, 12; 1 Sam. xv. 23; Ezekiel 
xui. 23; 2 Kings xvii. 17; Ezek. xiii. 9, xxii. 28; Jerem. xiv. 
14). Besides, the life of God in him was not such as to shew a 
true servant; for he did not at once send away the messengers of 
Balak, notwithstanding his conviction that Israel was the people 
of God, but detained them from avarice. Although he knew 
the immutability of God, he tried to get permission to go with 
the ambassadors of Balak the second time, and forthwith seized 
on the permission to go with them, which he could only have 
done with the secret intention of escaping from the condition 
imposed upon him. Blinded by passion, he did not perceive the 
angel sent to warn him, for a considerable time. Indeed it is 
apparent that soothsaying was the usual method which he em- 
ployed for the discovery of secret things; and that, in the 
present instance, he was elevated above it by an extraordinary 
afflatus of the Spirit. Hence his stand-point, both in a religious 
and prophetic view, must have been a ise one. The Spirit of 
God in him had not raised him above the use of heathen ap- 
poe which no true prophet in Israel ever employed. In 
11m it was feeble and inoperative. 

(c) The third view, which alone appears the correct one, is 
intermediate between those just mentioned, and was first pro- 
posed by Hengstenberg.! It is only in its exclusiveness that each 
of the preceding hypotheses is incorrect. When the one is set 
over against the other and so maintained, both are certainly 
false. Yet there are elements of truth in them which, when 
combined, go to constitute the true view. Balaam was a heathen 
soothsayer and a seer of Jehovah at the same time. The two 
departments border on one another, though totally diverse in 
character. Balaam was between the two. He was in an inter- 
mediate position. The stage at which he had arrived was one of 
transition, where he could not assuredly remain long. En- 
tangled as he was in the meshes of incantations and magic, he 
had an incipient knowledge and fear of God, which might have 
led on to the full character of a genuine prophet, had it not been 
resisted. But he stood still. He did not allow the spiritual to 
be developed within him. Whatever p58 of piety he possessed 
was checked by the inordinate love of gain. The dawn of the 
spiritual gift that appeared in his soul was darkened by a 
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predominant passion. No thorough transformation had been 
wrought upon his inward character. He was radically un- 
changed. Yet the Spirit of God was not wholly withheld. 
His intellectual nature had been quickened. By the agency of 
that Spirit, individual rays of light were imparted to hin; the 
incipient gift of prophecy bursting through the mist of debasing 
desires, and lifting him beyond the grovelling position he dis- 
liked to abandon. No comprehensive gift of prophecy belonged 
to him: and indecd he can scarcely be classed among true pro- 
hets. Yet he was not without the beginnings of such know- 
edge and reverence of the truc God as formed a point of union 
for the divine Spirit. fence he can neither be termed a mere 
heathen soothsayer and impostor, nor a pious prophet of the 
Lord. 
3. What is the meaning of that part of Balaam’s fourth pro- 
phecy which is contained in Numbers xxiv. 17, ete. ? 


I see him, but not now; 

I behold him, but not nigh ; 

A star arises out of Jacob, 

And a sceptre comes forth from Isracl, 

And breaks to pieces the two sides of Moab, 
And shatters all the sons of tumult. 

And Edom shall be his possession, 

And they of Seir, his enemies, a possession ; 
While Isracl shall do valiantly ; 

Out of Jacob rules [Jehovah] 

And out of the city (Zion) destroys them that remain. 


It is universally allowed, that by the star which should come 
out of Jacob, and the sceptre which should rise out of Israel, a 
glorious king and ruler is spoken of. But, when we come to 
inquire more particularly who is meant, there is considerable 
diversity of sentiment. . 

(a) Some think that it refers to David, and appeal to the fact 
that he completely subdued the Moabites and Edomites as well as 
all the neighbouring nations hostile to the theocracy (2 Sam. viii). 
This opinion satisfies most of the conditions of the case. It 1s 
no valid objection to it, that the Moubites and Ammonites after- 
wards asserted their freedom, as related in the Books of the 
Kings; because the words do not say that the ruler should 
wholly subjugate them for ever. In the nincteenth verse the 
prophet’s view stretches out into the distant future—far beyond 
David. His aspirations become, in a wide sense, Messianic. 
They long for and foretell a glorious time of conquest, of which 
David’s was but the prelude. After the signal victory obtained 
by the conqueror over his enemies, Jehovah shall rule out of 
Jacob, in the midst of his people, and complete the subjugation 
of all his foes. The conqueror David insensibly gives place to 
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Jehovah in the nineteenth verse. There is an imperceptible 
transition from the one to the other. We do not look upon the 
seventeenth and eighteenth verses as Messianic, except so far as 
David’s victories may have been connected in the mind of the 
seer with the ulterior and higher conquest in the golden age. 
It is strange that the verb J") is not preceded by a noun. We 


suppose therefore with Ewald, that rir’ has fallen out; because 


the words in Psalm cx. 2 floated before the writer’s mind.! 

(5) Others as Calvin, Baumgarten, Delitzsch, and Rosen- 
miller, refer the prophecy to Messiah alone. ~ Why then are 
the Edomitcs and Moabites singled out as peoples to be con- 
quered by Him? The hypothesis is utterly unsuitable to the 
passage. 

(ec) Others as Kurtz, refer the prophecy both to David and 
Messiah, to the former as typical and anticipatory of the latter. 
We object to this double reference as unnecessary and inapposite. 
The Messianic clement of the prophecy is introduced for the 
pubes of swelling out the number of passages in the Old 

estament that speak of the future Redeemer. The words re- 
late to war and conquest alone. There is nothing peaceful in 
them, as one should expect in allusion to Messianic times. 
The Messiah is a warrior, smiting the princes of Moab and de- 
stroying the tumultuous enemies of Israel. Huis foes are defi- 
nitely mentioned. The spiritual blessings resulting to the 
heathen from Messiah’s coming and power are entirely omitted. 
There is not the slightest allusion to the gracious benefits He 
bestows on the conquered. All this is in harmony with the 
character of Balaam. One should not expect the vision of such - 
a seer to rise above the circle of carthly events. Supposing the 
prophecy to have been really uttered by Balaam, the star out of 
Jacob, which was also a sceptre, was in his view but one king, 

lorious and conqucring, a shining spot in the darkness of 
futurity. Macdonald asserts that the prophecy is not more full 
of denunciation than the primal promise of the seed of the 
woman. He believes that the secd of the woman means speci- 
fically a personal Messiah ; that the words of Gen. 11. 15, were 
literally and audibly spoken by Jchovah to Eve in the garden ; 
and that both prophccies are essentially identical. It is useless 
to reason with one who holds such belicf. Tle has yet to learn 
the first principles of interpretation.” 

Hengstenberg’s opinion is peculiar. He supposes that the 
star and scoptre designate an ideal person, the personified. Israel- 
itish kingdom, for which four arguments are adduced—by no 
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means decisive or valid.1 They have been refuted by Kurtz.* 
Yet they are repeated by Reinke.’ A rea/, not an ideal person, 
must be meant. Individual deeds are ascribed to the star out of 
Jacob, which require a definite person to perform them. No 
pure abstraction or idea presented itself to the prophetic eye of 
the seer but a concrete thing when he exclaimed, “ I see a star 
rise out of Jacob, and a sceptre from among Israel.” 

When it is asserted that the future king and conqueror should 
destroy all the children of Seth, the son of Adam and parent of 
the whole human race is not meant. Neither does Seth refer to 
a Gentile deity, whose priests and votaries are styled the chil- 
dren of Seth, according to Bryant. The word means fwnult or 
noise; and the Moabites are termed sons of tumult, because they 
were perpetually troublesome and vexatious to the Israelites, by 
their incursions. So Verschuir first interpreted the noun, an- 
nihilating by that means one of the arguments on behalf of the 
Messianic application of the passage. Whether the star of 
Balaam, and the star of the wise men from the east bear an 
internal relation to onc another is more than questionable. 

4, What view is to be taken of the ass speaking to Balaam ? 
This is a very difficult question. Assuming the historical 
character of the narration, and not resolving it into myth 
or legend, there are two modes of explaining the circum- 
stance, viz. : 

(a) As an external, objective fact. A miracle was wrought, 
and the tongue of the ass was moved to utter words after the 
manner of man. Most theologians who adhere to the letter of 
Seripture, take this view. It has been maintained very 
strenuously by Baumgarten, Otto von Gerlach, and Kurtz. In 
its favour, arguments like the following are produced :— 

1. There is not a trace in the narrative of Balaam being in 
an ecstacy, or seeing the thing merely in inner vision. 

2. The words, “and the Lord opened the mouth of the ass” 
(xxul. 28) necessitate the inference that the divine operation had 
the ass for its object, not the soul of Balaam. The words of 
Peter too, are very definite and express. ‘The ass speaking 
with man’s voice forbade the madness of the prophet.” 

3. As the ass was present, bodily and externally visible, its 
speaking must also be externally and bodily audible. 

(6) On the other hand, it has been asserted by Herder, and 
especially by Tholuck and Hengstenberg, that the incident oc- 
curred in vision. JBalaam’s soul was vividly impressed with the 
idea. The divine influence threw it into a peculiar condition, in 

1 Geschichte Bileam’s, pp. 172, 173. 
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which it conceived that the ass spake such words. The fact 
therefore was wholly internal, belonging to the soul of the 
a seer. 

he argumentation of Hengstenberg in favour of this view is 
ingenious and laboured,! especially where he tries to shew that 
appearances in dreams and visions have the same reality as those 
in a waking state. The one class is as certain as the other, the 
difference being formal not essential. But when fancy is sub- 
stituted for vision, the actual is subverted. With all the endea- 
vours of this critic to prove that the reality of the thing is the 
same, whether presented to the inner vision, or to the outward 
eye as an objective phenomenon, we cannot resolve the whole 
into what is internal. The reasoning of Hengstenberg has been 
weakened, if not refuted, by Kurtz.? The entire narrative gives 
every reader the impression, that the writer thought he was re- 
lating what was historical and outward. It is expressly said 
that “the ass saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way, 
and his sword drawn in his hand,’? which can hardly agree 
with the subjective view maintained by Hengstenberg. Still 
stronger are the words of the twenty-eighth verse, “the Lord 
opened the mouth of the ass,”’ which shew that the divine power 
was exerted on the mouth of the ass in producing certain words, 
and not upon the soul of the prophet. The language too in the 
Second Epistle of Peter proves, that the transaction was re- 
garded as an external one; for it is plainly intimated there that 
the - uttered articulate human language, and reproved the 

rophet. 

. While the phraseology thus seems to intimate that the 
narrator intended to describe what was objective and real, there 
are such difficulties and improbabilities in the transaction as 
to compel our having recourse to another view, that is, the 
mythical. 

Such a miracle as that of an ass speaking with man’s voice 
seems gratuitous and unmeaning. The divine intention evi- 
dently was to make Balaam ashamed, and so to dispel the cloud 
of earthly passions which prevented him from opening his spirit 
to a divine impression. It cannot surely be argued, though 
Kurtz appears to convey the idea,’ that the literal speaking of 
the ass was necessary to rouse the sunken mind of the seer and 
waken up its prophetic capacity. Balaam, it is true, was stupid, 
obstinate, insensible to his calling, full of thoughts that were in 
direct opposition to the character of one who had the true 
prophetic gift; his heart was blinded by the love of money 

' Die Geschichte Bileam’s, p. 48 et seqq. 
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and honour; but whatever amount of blindness or insensibility 
is attributed to him, it cannot render such miracle antecedently 
probable, much less necessary. More depends on tchat the ass 
said, than on the simple fact of its speaking. ‘The dumb ass 
forbade the madness of the prophet.” She expostulated with 
and rebuked him. It is unlikely that he would have been re- 
duced to shame and brought to think of his true position by the 
circumstance that the ass spake, had she not uttered words of 
rebuke. We cannot therefore agree with Kurtz in laying the 
stress and significance of the miracle on the mere act of speaking, 
rather than the trords which were spoken. It was needful to recall 
the spirit of the scer from its sunken condition, that words of 
piercing reproof should be addressed to him. Ience the bare 
speaking of an ass seems meaningless. 

It is very remarkable that the rider sits quictly on the ass 
and replies to her speaking without the least expression of as- 
tonishment. Would it not have been most natural for him to 
spring off her back? The first words of Balaam exclude the 
idea of astonishment: ‘ Because thou hast mocked me; I would 
there were a sword in mine hand, for now would I kill thee.’’ 

Again, the speaking of the asa, taken as an outward and literal 
fact, transgresses those eternal laws which separate man from the 
lower animals. There is a wide, impassable line between nature 
and spirit—between the irrational creature, and the free agent 
man originally formed in the image of God. The Supreme 
Being, therefore, who put such a distinction between the two, 
will never transfer the qualities of the one to the other. This is 
freely admitted by Kurtz. Dut he assumes that the distinction 
between the two classes of God’s creatures docs not lie in mere 
speech, because various animals are able to utter articulate sounds 
like those of the human voice, and even articulate words ; that 
it lies in the things spoken; that here the utterances themselves 
belong to the inner nature of the animal, without being a re- 
velation of God to Balaum; and that all which shewed a 
divine operation was such modulation of the ass’s voice as made 
it convey to the ears of Balaam words indicative of human 
speech. This reasoning seems to us fallacious. There is no 
good reason for separating the mere modulation and tones of the 
words from the words themselves. And it is contrary to the 
nature of the ass, whatever instinct, feeling, or intelligence is 
supposed to belong to it, to utter words of expostulation and 
reproof to Balaam. The tones of the words and the words them- 
selves must be taken together. If the former was miraculous, 
the latter were equally so. Both constituted the wonder. And 
if that be so, the eternal laws separating the two classes of God’s 
creatures are broken down—a thing which the Almighty could 
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not do consistently with his all-wise procedure in the original 
constitution of man and beast. The miracle, if such it be, is 
unique in Scripture. 

Having thus seen the improbability of the outwardly Uiteral 
view as well as of the purely «ternal one, we are driven to the 
assumption that the narrative is partly unhistorical. It pos- 
sesses a historical basis adorned with legendary particulars. The 
simple fact or facts which lie at the foundation of it were dressed 
out, in the progress of time, with marvellous features. 

It may not be out of place to mention, that Philo omits all 
mention of the ass’s speaking; and that the best interpreters 
adopt the mythic view. ochart! has adduced parallels where 
animals are represented as speaking prophetically, agreeably to 
the genius of tradition. The mythic view is favoured by the 
fact, that the mention of the Assyrians in xxiv. 24, and the 
tenor of the prophecy which presupposes the kingdom as already 
belonging to Israel, xxiv. 17, place the origin of the entire 
piece (xxil.-xxiv.) relating to Balaam in a later period, when 
traditional matter had become incorporated with the historical 
groundwork and could not be separated from it. There is 
some danger, however, of taking too much from the original 
matter. The traces of a later time are certainly discernible to 
criticism; but they lie partly in the form and rythmical con- 
figuration of the poems, as well as in the subject matter itself, 
though the latter is not free from them. It is difficult to tell at 
what time Numbers xx1l.-xxiv. was actually written. Steudel’s 
opinion that Balaam himself wrote his uttcrances is quite im- 
probable. Hengstenberg satisfactorily shews, that the use of 
the names of Deity is inexplicable on that supposition. These 
titles could only have proceeded from an Israelite. Besides, 
Balaam could scarcely have written good Hebrew. Aramaean 
was his language. 

We have argued on the supposition that Balaam really uttered 
what is attributed to him. But his words are not historical. 
The basis only is such. Balaam himself was a historical per- 
sonage. Le was a renowned soothsayer, to whose words great 
efficacy was ascribed by the heathens who had heard of his fame 
or come in contact with him. The Moabites and Midianites 
wished him to curse the Israclites and so deprive them of the 
Sait a of their God; but he blessed them. These facts the 

yrical poet probably Icarned by tradition, and painted the 
scene in his own manner. The character of Balaam as here 
depicted is imaginary in several details. His words, which 
are poetical and prophetic, are partly those of a later writer. 
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They are a specimen of lyrical divination, based on historical 
tradition and put into the mouth of Balaam as prophecy. 
God may have employed so unworthy an instrument as the seer 
is represented to be, to communicate a revelation of Him- 
self. But it is unlikely. He was too wavering, covetous, half- 
heathenish, to be chosen as the medium of communication be- 
tween a pure God and his creatures on earth. The blessings 
and curses of such an one could have no virtue in themselves, 
but only in the imagination of a superstitious age. In conse- 
quence of the author’s theocratic stand-point, the people of 
Israel could not be blessed except by Jehovah; and therefore the 
seer is depicted as a waverer between Daal and Jehovah, im- 
pelled against his will by the spirit of the latter. The prophecy 
is post-Mosaic, as internal evidence shews. The mention of the 
Kenites and Assyria in the twenty-second verse, the former of 
whom were allies of Edom, shews that the writer was acquainted 
with the Edomite wars under Amaziah and Uzziah, and hoped 
that the latter power would permanently subjugate the restless 
Edomites. This brings down the time of composition to the 
first half of the eighth century, and is at the same time a pre- 
sumptive evidence that the star and sccptre refer to David alone ; 
because, if they alluded to Messiah, another period would not be 
described immediately after, except it were later ; whereas on the 
Messianic interpretation of the seventeenth verse, it is much 
earlier. 

The twenty-third and twenty-fourth verses some suppose to be 
a later addition, because it has becn thought they do not coincide 
with the general character of Balaam’s prophecies, which were 
intended to be eulogistic of the Israelites. What gave rise to 
them is difficult to discover. It is said that ships of Chittim 
should affict Eber, and he should perish for ever. According to 
Hitzig,' the reference is to the invasion of Cilicia by the Greeks 
(B.c. 710). The Assyrians advanced to attack the Cilicians, but 
were repulsed with great loss; an event which must have been of 
consequence to the Israclites, and have thrown them into terror. 
Was that occasion sufficient to give rise to the two verses? We 
greatly doubt it. It is more probable that the words refer to a 
rebellion of the inhabitants of Cyprus against Phenicia—a re- 
bellion that threatened all the north Syrian coast.2 Whatever 
may have been the age of the writer, he certainly belonged to 
Judah not Israel, as xxiii. 19 shews. 

Most assign the piece to the Jchovist. He did not write it 
himself, however, but found it already existing. The linguistic 
features do not entirely suit the Jehovist himself. Elohim not 


1 Begriff der Kritik, p. 54 et seqq. 
2 Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. iii. p. 608. 
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unfrequently occurs, as in xxii. 9,12. There is a considerable 
panatlades between xxiv. 9 and Gen. xlix. 9, ascribed to imita- 
tion by some. 

If the preceding observations be correct, we need not be 
anxious to inquire minutely into the mixed character of Balaam, 
the dramatic scenes in which he is pourtrayed, or the words 
pur into his mouth, since they are unhistorical. Difficulties 

long to the narrative which it is scarcely worth while to 
unravel, because of its ideal nature. The personal intercourse 
between God and Balaam, the appearance of-an angel, the 
speaking of the ass, the exact predictions of the seer, and his 
utterances in glorification of Israel, are unhistorical.! 

It is remarkable, that the Elohist merely mentions the fact of 
Balaam’s falling by the sword along with the five kings of 
Midian (Num. xxxi. 8), and that his counsel was the cause of 
the Israelites being enticed into the impure worship of Baal- 
peor or Priapus (xxxi. 16), 

After such explanation, some may think our lengthened dis- 
cussion of Balaam’s character, the speaking of the ass, and the 
meaning of his prophecies, to have been superfluous. Yet it 
has been judged desirable to treat the subject, in the first in- 
stance, in its literal aspect, as though everything happened as it 
is narrated and Balaam himself spoke the very lyrical poetry 
put into his mouth, because most readers look at it in that light, 
without perceiving the insuperable difficulties inherent in the 
view, or its analogy to the lyrics in Gen. xlix. and Deut. xxxii. 
containing the benecdictions of Jacob and Moses respectively. 

VIII. Cuaracrer or Moszs’s Laws,—The fundamental laws 
embodied in the three middle books of the Pentateuch belong 
to Moses himself. On them the theocracy is based. At least 
their essence should be referred to him, if not their present 
form. It is admitted that several of them lost their original 
form in the course of transmission, tradition having moulded 
them differently. Yet their substance is Mosaic. In maintaim- 
ing that they are genuine Mosaic products, we attribute a high 
revelation to the great legislator, justifying the idea of the 
theocracy being divine. The laws may be called divine, because 
the mind of him from whom they proceeded was remarkably 
enlightened from above. The ancient Hebrews proceeded on 
the assumption that everything of the legal which came down 
from antiquity was derived from Moses. On this account they 
inserted among the laws really bearing his stamp, others of their 
own times; for by representing everything legal as originating 
at an early ago, its authority was heightened. Accordingly, 


1 See Knobel, Exegct. Handbuch, xiii, p. 121 et seqq. 
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while we look upon Elohistic laws as truly Mosaic, as well as 
others recorded by the Jehovist, the three middle books of the 
Pentateuch may be said to represent Mosaism in character and 
spirit, though including later prescriptions and augmented with 
later features. It is sometimes difficult to trace the originals of 
these laws; and to separate the genuine Mosaic ones from such 
as were afterwards attributed to Moses. But it is not impos- 
sible. And it should be remarked, that some of the laws 
and festivals adopted by Moses were not absolutely new. He 
profited largely from his experience in Egypt ; bringing thence 
not a few things subsequently incorporated into his legisla- 
tion. When thus transferred they received a new signi- 
ficance. Their relation was changed in consequence of their 
connection with the worship of the one Jehovah. In the hands 
of the legislator they acquired a new aspect, being taken out of 
nature-worship into a revealed religion, where they prepared 
man for communion with God by nourishing and strengthening 
the consciousness of the divine within him. It is remarkable 
that the fundamental doctrine of Mosaism, viz., that there is but 
one God, the Creator and Preserver of all, invisible, eternal, 
omnipotent, holy, and just, was all along inadequately appre- 
hended till the captivity. A few choice spirits grasped it with 
sufficient distinctness and adhered to it; while to the mass of 
the people Jehovah was no more than a superior god beside 
other deities. Polytheism had deeply penctrated the vulgar 
mind; and though the nation frequently sought Jehovah with 
conviction of sin and repentance, such conversions, called forth 
by external circumstances, were transient in their effects. A 
manifold idolatry, partly of Zabian and partly of Egyptian 
origin, had its altars in all the cities of the land, in the streets 
of Jerusalem, and in the very temple of Jehovah immediately 
before the exile, as we learn from Jeremiah. There is no 
evidence to shew that the ceremonial law was observed by the 
Jews with anything like regularity or strictness. The great 
feasts themselves, such as the passover, the feast of tabernacles, 
etc., were allowed to fall into desuetude, as the historical books 
attest. If the externals of true religion were negligently 
attended to, religion itself must have been sickly. 
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I. Contents.—This book may be divided as follows:— 

1. An introductory discourse by Moses, containing a brief 
history of Israel since the exodus, with the object of warning 
and admonishing the people; to which is appended the destina- 
tion of the cities of ie east of Jordan, chapters i.—iv. 43. 

2. The body of the work, in the form of a long address to the 

ople of Israel by Moses, preceded by a short introduction 
liv. 44-49) ; chapters iv. 44—-xxvi. 

3. A closing address exhorting anew to the observance of the 
law, chapters xxvii.—xxx. 

4, A descriptive appendix relative to Moses’s death, includ- 
ing two larger poctical pieces, viz., the song and blessing of 
Moses, chapters xxx1.—xxxiv. 

In the eleventh month of the fortieth year from the exodus, 
Moses is represented as delivering the discourses recorded in the 
book of Deuteronomy. The aged patriarch, feeling that his 
death is near, and that he himself will not set foot in the 
land promised to his fathers, is anxious respecting the wel- 
fare of those whose leader he had been; and, like a father, 
assembles them to receive his last counsels and warning. He 
takes a brief historical survey of the principal events which had 
befallen the people from the time they were at mount Sinai till 
a recent period. Here he touches upon the appointment cf 
officers, the sending of spies into Canaan to bring back a report 
of its state, and the divine anger manifested towards them for 
their incredulity and disobedience. He reminds them that they 
were forbidden to attack the Edomites, Moabites, and Am- 
monites; but that Sihon and all the Amorite territory were 
subdued. This is followed by the story of the conquest of Og 
king of Bashan, whose territory, with that of Sihon, was dis- 
tributed to the two tribes and a half; and by Moses’s prayer to 
enter the promised land, which was denied, though he was 
permitted to see it from the top of Pisgah. The fourth chapter 
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contains an exhortation to obedience. After the discourse he 
appoints the three cities of refuge for the country on the east of 
ordan (1.-iv. 43). With Vater we take iv. 44-49 as intro- 
ductory to what follows, t.e., to the discourse which properly 
commences with the fifth chapter. He reminds them now, that 
they had made a covenant at Horeb to take Jehovah for their 
sovereign ; that the precepts of the decalogue, which he recites, 
were announced there in their hearing, and that other divine 
communications had been made to him for their use. The 
observance of these divine precepts is inculcated ; and they are 
commanded to teach them to their children. No intercourse 
with the idolatrous inhabitants of the land is to be held, but 
all monuments of their false worship must be destroyed. The 
speaker again exhorts them to observe the preeepts of Jehovah, 
enumerating His benefits and adding a promise of perpetual 
prosperity and assistance if they would do so. Should they 
forget their obligations after they had enjoyed the pleasures and 
fertility of the promised land, they would be visited with heavy 
calamities. In the ninth chapter he dissuades them from ascrib- 
ing their successes to their own righteousness or merits; remind- 
ing them how they rebelled in the wilderness and apostatised 
from Jehovah ; for which reason they had almost been exter- 
minated, had he not interceded for them and appeased the anger 
of God. In the tenth chapter, Moses relates how the tables of 
the covenant had been renewed; where the death of Aaron had 
taken place; and how the tribe of Levi had been separated. An 
exhortation to obedience follows. Here it must be noticed, that 
the sixth and seventh verses interrupt the connection and are 
out of place. It has been attempted, indeed, to find some 
reason for their present position, but every such explanation is 
too artificial to be adopted. The appeal to the people to render 
obedience to their divine benefactor is enforced in the eleventh 
chapter, by past manifestations of God’s great power, both in 
their protection and punishment; and by His promise of bless- 
ings and purpose of heavy retribution. The people are solemnly 
to invoke on themselves the divine favour or vengeance on 
mounts Ebal and Gerizim, after their establishment in Canaan. 
From the twelfth to the twenty-sixth chapter inclusive, 
Moses repeats such laws as were necessary for the whole people 
to know, and which had been previously enacted. Some of 
them are more or less modified. He also intersperses new ones. 
Those relating to the priests are omitted. In the twelfth 
chapter the rule is repeated respecting the destruction of the 
monuments of idolatry in the land of Canaan. Sacrifices are to 
be offered up in the place which the Lord should choose for that 
purpose. Tio that all offerings are to be brought; and there is to 
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be a festive entertainment for friends, where charitable liberality 
must be dispensed. Instead of the rigour of the ancient law 
being carried out, it 1s now permitted that animals designed for 
food need not be brought to the tabernacle to be slaughtered; 
but that the owner might slay them at his own home, if he 
resided at an inconvenient distance from the holy place. The 
blood is prohibited to be eaten in this case also. 

The thirteenth chapter contains cautions and severe prohibi- 
tions against the adoption of the Canaanite idolatrous practices. 
False prephes who should try to seduce the people into the sin 
of idolatry, are to be put to death, however near may be the 
relationship between them and those they have tempted. The 
cities also which suffer themselves to be drawn away to the 
worship of strange gods, are to be utterly exterminated. Not 
only the inhabitants of them are to be put to the sword, but 
the cattle also; all their moveables must be consumed with 
fire; and their dwellings razed to the ground. Certain rites 
practised by the heathen in mourning, are next prohibited ; 
after which the rules respecting clean and unclean animals are 
repeated with only three slight differences from the previous 
record. This is followed by some other regulations relative to 
tithes. The sabbatical year is then adduced for the purpose of 
appending to it a new precept, viz., that the payment of debts 
should not be enforced in that year. It is not meant that they 
should be cancelled; but that the poor debtor should not be 
asked to pay during a year in which they got no produce from 
the land. This, however, does not apply to the rich and 
foreigners. Respecting the emancipation of slaves on the 
seventh year of their service, it is now enjoined for the first 
time, that the female should have the same privilege as the 
male; and that none should be sent away in a destitute state, 
but, on the contrary, with a liberal provision. All firstling males 
of cattle are to be sanctified to the Lord, and to be eaten, 
except the blood, in the place to be chosen by Him, unless they 
have some blemish. The sixteenth chapter treats of the three 
great, annual festivals, the passover, pentecost, and tabernacles. 
Judges are to be appointed in all the cities, who shall administer 
justice with impartiality ; groves and images are forbidden. In 
the eighteenth chapter it is enjoined that the victims for 
sacrifice must be sound; and that idolators should be slain. 
Difficult matters are to be determined by the priests, “and the 
judge that shall be in those days,” i.¢., the supreme judge of the 
nation, to whom the same power belonged as that which Moses 
and Aaron had; but who was only extraordinary. Should the 

ople desire a king over them, instructions are given respecting 

is person, duties, and responsibilities. He must have the 
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divine approbation, be a native, and not imitate the luxury and 
ambition of surrounding monarchs. He must also make out a 
copy of the law for his use. 

n the first eight verses of the cighteenth chapter, the pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the priests and Levites is referred 
to, in which an addition to the priests’ perquisites occurs—viz., 
“the two cheeks and the maw;” and it is enjoined, that if o 
Levite should come from any part of the Israclite territory, 
where he had a home, and wish to give himself to the perpetual 
service of the tabernacle, he should have the same support as his 
brethren there. All superstition and impious divination, which 
were associated with heathen worship, are prohibited. Moses 
then goes on to speak of a prophet being raised up from among 
the people like to himself, to whom they should hearken, who is 
distinguished from false prophets. It is also stated in what way 
a true may be distinguished from a false prophet. 

The first thirteen verses of the nineteenth chapter relate to 
the cities of refuge for manslayers, from which deliberate mur- 
derers are debarred, and put to death. It is then enjoined 
that landmarks are not to be changed. In all criminal cases, 
two witnesses at least are required. If a witness, after a ju- 
dicial investigation before the highest tribunal, be convicted of 
perjury, he is to be visited with the punishment which his false 
testimony would have brought on another. 

After the host is assembled for battle, and receives the pricst’s 
exhortation to encourage them, heralds are to proclaim, that 
whoever has built a new house and not dedicated it, or planted 
a vineyard, or betrothed a wife, is free to go home; and that the 
same privilege is given to the timid. In attacking cities, the 
Jews are to offer terms of peace; which, if accepted, are to secure 
to the victors the right of tribute and service from all the in- 
habitants; but if a city refuses to enter into negociation and is 
taken by storm, its male population only is to be slaughtered 
and their property seized. Women and children must be 
spared. Unceasing war is to be waged with the Littites, Amo- 
rites, Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites, Jebusites, till they should 
be utterly destroyed. In besicging a city, the people are to be 
careful about the trees they fell. 

The commencement of the twenty-first chapter describes the 
things to be done in the case of an uncertain murder, for 
its expiation. Should one wish to marry a female captive, 
a month’s time must be allowed her for mourning over her 
condition before she be taken to wife. And, if after this, 
he should desire to divorce her, she must be allowed her 
freedom, without being kept as his slave or sold. The first- 
born in a family cannot be deprived of his right of primogeni- 
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ture on account of his mother being hated. Stubborn and in- 
corrigibly profligate sons are to be brought by the parents to 
the elders of the city, and then stoned. It is also enjoined, 
that a malefactor must not hang on a tree all night, but be 
buried the same day, “lest the land be defiled.” In the 
twenty-second chapter it 1s ordained that a stray ox, or sheep, 
or ass, should be restored to its owner if known, or kept.till 
inquiry for the missing be made. The rule is extended to every 
lost thing. The sexes are forbidden to exchange apparel, for 
the purpose of avoiding improper intercourse, and because such 
a practice was common in the licentious rites of idol-worship. 
The mother bird is not to be taken with her young ones; a 
battlement must be made on the roof of a new house to prevent 
persons falling down; different kinds of seeds are not to be 
sown together; a garment of woollen and linen together must 
not be worn; and fringes must be made upon the vesture. 
Should one slander his wife for unchastity before marriage, he 
shall be fined a hundred shckels of silver; but if such unchas- 
tity be true, the woman is to be stoned to death. Adultery is to 
be punished by the death of both parties. The chapter specifies 
several cases of impurity between man and woman. The twenty- 
eighth and twenty-ninth verses repeat and extend what had 
been already given in Exodus xxu. 16, 17, respecting the liabili- 
ties of a seducer. The sum to be paid the father is now speci- 
fied, and the right of divorce is declared to be forfeited. The 
thirtieth verse is simply repeated, without any apparent reason. 

The twenty-third chapter refers to those who might obtain 
the right of Jewish citizenship or naturalisation; to the neces- 
sity of cleanness and decorum in all arrangements respecting 
the camp; and to the non-restoration of a fugitive slave after 
he had crossed the Israelitish border. Whoredom is condemned 
as well as unnatural practices; and the pagan custom of pre- 
senting the wages of prostitution as a sacred offering is declared 
to be an abomination to the Lord. The taking of interest for 
the loan of money or any merchantable commodity, is strictly 
prohibited in regard to the Jews themselves, but not to stran- 
gers. It is easy to see that this would limit their commerce 
with other nations; and, by so doing, preserve their religious 
faith from contamination. What is vowed should be performed. 
Persons are allowed to eat in a neighbour’s vineyard, but not to 
carry fruit away; ond to pluck the ears of corn in a field, but 
not to put in a sickle. 

The twenty-fourth chapter commences with a notice relating 
to divorce, and one cause of it. The divorced woman might 
marry again, but could not be re-united to her former husband 
after the death of tho second, or after he had also divorced her. 
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A newly-married man was not to go out to war. The mill- 
stone, so necessary to the debtor’s daily sustenance, could not be 
taken as security for a debt; nor the pledged garment kept over 
night; nor the house of a poor debtor entered for the purpose of 
demanding an article promised in pawn, when it could be 
brought out and delivered without exposure of the penury 
within. A hired servant was to be paid his wages before sunset. 
The chapter closes with other directions relating to justice and 
humanity towards the strangers and the poor, and liberality in 
leaving free gleanings for poor neighbours. 

The twenty-fifth chapter ordains that there shall be modera- 
tion in judgment; and that stripes must not exceed forty. The 
ox which treads out the corn shall not be muzzled, so as to be 
prevented from feeding. If a married Jew died childless, his 
brother next in age was bound to marry the surviving wife, and 
the first-born succeeded to the inheritance. If however he re- 
fused to raise up seed to his deceased brother, he had to submit 
to a public ceremony of degradation, and to bear an ignominious 
name. Here, therefore, is an exception to the law in Leviticus. 
After referring to the immodest woman, unjust weights are pro- 
hibited ; and it is ordained that the memory of Amalek should 
be rooted out. 

The twenty-sixth chapter commences with a certain formula 
of words expressive of the grateful sentiments with which the 
Israelite should visit the sanctuary with his basket of first-fruits, 
when he should be settled in the promised land. This is fol- 
lowed by a similar confession for him who should give the third 
year’s tithes. The people are then reminded of the solemn 
covenant between God and them. 

In the twenty-seventh chapter, Moses, with the elders, com- 
mands the people that when they crossed the Jordan they should 
set up great stones, and plaister them with plaister, and write 
upon them “all the words of this law.’’ These stones were to 
be erected on mount Ebal, where an altar was to be built of 
white stones. The most probable interpretation is that of the 
commentators, who regard the altar as composed of the stones 
on which the law had been engraved, as before stated. Thus 
the stones inscribed and the altar were one and the same thing, as 
the eighth verse, following the three preceding ones, plainly 
shews. The twelve tribes were then to be distributed into two 
divisions ; six on mount Gerizim, to bless the people, and six on 
mount Ebal to curse. The tribes selected to bless are descend- 
ants of Leah and Rachel, the free wives of Jacob; while the 
other six are the posterity of his bond-women, along with the 
descendants of Reuben and Zebulun. The maledictions, twelve 
Jn number, which the Levites were to pronounce, are then given, 
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It has been inquired why certain crimes are mentioned to the 
exclusion of others; to which it is replied, by Le Clerc and 
Michaelis, that those violations of the law are selected which 
men are guilty of in secret, or which God alone can avenge, such 
as he who makes an idol and puts it in a secret place ; he who des- 

ises his father or his mother, the parent generally submitting to 
indignity rather than delivering up a child to justice; he who 
secretly removes his neighbour’s land-marks; he who misleads 
the blind; the perfidious judge who is unjust to widows, 
orphans, and strangers; he who is guilty of incest and bes- 
tiality ; the secret assassin; and he who takes a bribe to con- 
demn the innocent to death. After the Levites shall pronounce 
aloud these imprecations on the perpetrators of the crimes 
alluded to, the assembled congregation shall respond by, Amen. 

The twenty-eighth chapter enumerates various blessings 
which should attend those who kept the divine law; and dread- 
ful maledictions which should be the lot of those who violated 
that law. The former were to be pronounced by six tribes 
ranged on the declivity of Gerizim; the latter on the declivity of 
the opposite mountain, Ebal, by the other six tribes. It is not 
very easy to explain this chapter in connection with the pre- 
ceding one. Of the two sets of maledictions the first, men- 
tioned in the twenty-seventh chapter, were to be pronounced by 
the Levites on Ebal (14-26), in the sacerdotal capacity, who 
would then pass over to Gerizim and become one of the tribes in 
blessing; while the tribes left on Ebal were to proclaim the 
second sct of maledictions. Thus the two courses of maledictions 
were distinct, and uttered by different partics. It will be 
observed that the curses in the twenty-eighth chapter are more 
copious and detailed than the blessings. Neither list is concise or 
condensed ; so that the speaker may rather be supposed to have 
followed his own excited feelings, than to have adhered to the 
form in which the respective utterances were to be pronounced. 
With less probability it has been conjectured by Palfrey,' that 
they may have been intended to be read aloud in their whole 
length by some individual, each sentence being appropriated by 
the tribes appointed for the service, by means of a response at its 
close. The form is too oratorical to justify the idea that they 
were proclaimed just as they are now written. 

The twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters contain another 
discourse of Moses, in which he recounts the divine benefits, for 
the purpose of encouraging the people to renew the covenant 
with Jehovah faithfully; and adds the disastrous alternative, 
should they despise the divine law or fall into idolatry. Pardon 


1 Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures, vol. i. p. 496, note, 
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is promised to the repentant people. No excuse for ignorance - 
can be pleaded, because the law is so clearly explained. Death 
and life are plainly set before them. The first verse of the 
twenty-ninth chapter does not belong to what precedes, as some 
think. The covenant mentioned was to be made in the land of 
Moab, not when the Israelites should have crossed the Jordan. 
Feeling that he had arrived at the utmost point to which 
he was permitted to advance, that he was disabled by age and 
near death, the speaker now encourages the people with the 
assurance of the divine guidance and protection in taking pos- 
session of the promised land; and gives a solemn charge to 
Joshua before them, exhorting him to the courage which be- 
came him as their leader. It is then stated, that he committed 
the written law to the priests and all the elders of Israel, with 
the injunction that it should be publicly read every seventh year 
at the feast of tabernacles, before the assembled people. By the 
divine command Moses and Joshua repair to the tabernacle, where 
the Lord appears in a pillar of cloud, giving the sanction of 
his authority to the arrangement respecting the future leader- 
ship of the people. Zhere was communicated to Moses a brief 
account of the people’s apostacy and*consequent calamities, after 
his decease. He is also commanded to write “a song” and 
teach it to the children of Isracl; which he does accordingly. 
After all the words of the law had been written in a book. 
Moses gave it to the Levites to be deposited in the side of the 
ark of the covenant; and, assembling all the elders and the 
officers once more, delivered to them the divine message which he 
had just received. On the same day he was directed to ascend 
mount Nebo, and, having taken a distant view of the promised 
land, to rest in death and be gathered to his people. The song 
of Moses is contained in xxx). 1-48, in which, after a solemn 
invocation, he recalls to the recollection of an ungrateful people 
the benefits they had received from God. He then describes 
them in the enjoyment of all kinds of possessions and secure 
occupation of the promised land, but turning aside from the 
worship of Jehovah to strange gods. In consequence of such 
conduct God is described as angry, threatening punishment and 
inflicting it. For greater effect the poet introduces the 
Almighty himself speaking in His wrath. The conclusion 
refers to other nations, adopted by Jehovah in place of the 
Israelites, and celebrating the justice of the divine judgments. 
The thirty-third chapter purports to record some of the words 
of Moses with which he blessed the children of Israel, invoking 
prosperity upon the tribes in succession. The last chapter 
briefly states that Moses went up to mount Nebo to survey the 
promised land, where he died at the age of one hundred and 
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twenty, and was buried in a valley or hollow place, over against 
Beth-peor. It is added, “no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day.” His funeral obsequies lasted thirty days. He 
was succeeded by Joshua as civil and military leader. 

II. “Tis Sone” IN XXXI. AND xxxi1.—A good deal of per- 

lexity is connected with the words, “ this song,” in Deut. xxxi. 
19, 21, 22, 30, xxxii. 44. Its usual application is to xxxii. 
1-43. It must be confessed, however, that difficulties lie in the 
way of that interpretation. At the first mention (xxxi. 19) 
the song is introduced very abruptly, Moses and Jeshua being 
commanded by God at the door of the tabernacle “ to write it 
out and teach it to the children of Israel that it may be a 
witness against them for Him.” The language scems to imply 
that the song was delivered in the first place by God himself to 
Moses and Joshua, who were merely ordered to write it down 
for the benefit of the Israelites. It is immediately subjoined, 
that Moses did as he was commanded; he wrote the song and 
taught it to the Israclites (verse 22). In the thirtieth verse the 
song is again introduced in language which is suitable to a first 
mention of it; and again in xxx. 44, similar language is 
repeated. It is certainly unusual to sever the directions and 
statement respecting the song in xxxi. 19-22, from the pre- 
ceding connection, and refer them to a succeeding passage. 
Palfrey also urges, that the length of the song is unsuitable 
for the children of Israel to learn by heart; that its contents 
do not correspond with the view of its being a message from 
the Deity, because single expressions are the language of a 
devout worshipper, and the Lord himself is introduced as 
speaking in some parts; and that its whole tone, verbose, dis- 
cursive, pompous, and expressive of human feelings, is adverse to 
the same interpretation. For these reasons he refers the words, 
‘“‘this song,” to xxxi. 16-18; and then the song means only a 
brief and solemn admonition to the people which they could 
easily learn, and retain in the memory.! 

Although this view has the recommendation of simplicity 
we are compelled to reject it. The writer of xxxu. 46, appears 
to have thought that the preceding song, 1-43, was the one 
intended to be learnt by the Israclites, for he says: “Set your 
hearts unto all the words which I testify among you this day, 
which ye shall command your children to observe to do,”’ ete. 
The length of the song, supposing it to consist of xxxu. 1-43, 
is not unsuitable to be retained in the memory of the Israelites, 
in substance; and we cannot see that the nineteenth verse of 
xxxi. really implies that God himself delivered the song as a 
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message from himself in its present form. All that can be 
assumed is, that in substance the song was a message from 
the Deity, which the poet enunciated and expanded in his 
own way. The Divine Being inspired him to deliver it; He 
did not dictate it audibly. There is indeed some awkwardness 
in verses 19-22 being introduced without the song itsclf being 
immediately given, verses 23-29 intervening and breaking the 
connection; but this is obviated in a great measure by such as 
think that from xxxii. 24 we have the words of Moses’s con- 
tinuator, all that precedes having been the composition of the 
legislator himself. According to that view, Moses himself 
hastens to complete his writing with a mere reference to his 
concluding song, leaving it to some other to put it in writing. 

It has been asked where the record of Moses terminates. The 
point is of importance only on the assumption of the legislator 
himself having written the book; and therefore we need not 
discuss it. It is obvious that the last two chapters cannot be as- 
cribed to Moses. The thirty-second also, with its inscription 
(xxx. 30), appears to be a later addition. The transaction at the 
tabernacle, winch none but himself and Joshua could record 
from personal knowledge, seems also to belong to him. But there 
his entries apparently end, 7.c., with xxx1. 23, as Hengstenberg 
supposes. His delivering the book to the Levites, the reason of 
it, and his command to convoke the people that he might address 
his last message to them, belong to another writer. It is un- 
likely that xxxu. 44-52 was added by Moses. Other conjectures 
as to the probable termination of Moses’s record need not be 
stated, because the entire book belongs to a LATER writer and 
time. 

III. “Tins Law” iw xxvir. 2, 3.—In Deut. xxvii. 2, 3, we 
read ; “ And it shall be on the day when ye shall pass over Jordan 
unto the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, that thou 
shalt set thee up great stones, and plaister them with plaister. 
And thou shalt write upon them all the words of this law, when 
thou art passed over,” etc. 

What is meant by all the words of this law? Not the whole 
Pentateuch, on account of its extent. Not the decalogue, be- 
cause Moses does not speak of it in the context; nor is any 
reference made to it in the execution of this command by 
Joshua (vii. 30-35). Others have thought that the curses 
recorded in the latter part of the twenty-seventh chapter, and 
the blessings mentioned at the beginning of the twenty-eighth, 
compose the law in question, solemnly proclaimed from Ebel and 
Gerizim. This view is given by Josephus. We do not see any 
good reason for restricting the term Jaw, especially as connected 
with all the words of, to the parts specified. Palfrey confines 
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the term to the first twelve imprecations, which the Levites are 
supposed to have read aloud from the altar-stones on which they 
were engraved.' This is still more improbable than the last 
explanation, being fur too narrow a sense of “all the words of 
this law.” Others, as Geddes, Vater, and Hengstenberg, think 
that the second law is meant, t.e., Deut. iv. 44-xxvi. This is 
incorrect. The law generally is meant, 7.c., the precepts proper 
belonging to it, which were 613 according to the Jews.? 

It has been inquired what was the use of the plaister in the 
inscription spoken of. Kennicott? thinks that the letters were 
raised in black marble, and the hollow intervals between the 
black letters filled up with white lime to make them more con- 
spicuous. Michaelis,+ objecting to this view, suggests that 
when Moses commanded his laws to be cut in the stones, he had 
them coated with a thick crust of lime, that when the lime 
decayed the inscription might be revealed to a future age. Both 
conjectures proceed on the idea that the legislator wished to 
transmit his laws to the latest posterity. We agree with Mi- 
chaelis in thinking, that the writer of Deuteronomy meant to 
attribute this idea to Moses; for Palfrey’s objections rest on the 
assumption that the /aw contained merely the twelve curses, and 
that the inscription was only intended for a temporary purpose. 

IV. Mosts’s Deatu anp Buriar.—In the thirty-fourth chap- 
ter, fifth and sixth verses, we read: ‘‘So Moses, the servant of 
the Lord, died there in the land of Moab, according to the word 
of the Lord. And he buried him in a valley in the land of 
Moab, over against Beth-peor: but no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre wnto this day.” Some time had elapsed between his 
burial and this record, as we learn from the phrase, unto this day. 
How the great legislator died is not stated. When it is said, 
“he buricd him,” the meaning is simply impersonal, “ one 
buried him,” or “he was buried.’ With Kurtz,° and many 
others who take Jehovah as the nominative case to the verb 
buried we cannot agree; for what could be the meaning of the 
Deity himself burying Moses? It has been commonly supposed, 
that the reason why the spot was concealed from the people 
was, lest it should afterwards become a scene of superstitious or 
idolatrous worship. But Kurtz imagines that there was litle 
fear of this, in consequence of the great respect which the people 
had for the most distinguished prophet of the Old Testament. 
The general view of graves and dead men’s bones as producing 
uncleanness, was sufficiently strong to prevent pious pilgrimages 
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to the resting-place of a saint, however holy. There is some 
truth in this opinion; for although the graves of Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, etc., were well known, there is no intimation 
that the Israelites made them the scene of superstition. It has 
been thought probable, that although Moses’s body was buried, 
it was exempted from corruption. He passed immediately into 
the same state of existence with Elias, but not in the same 
manner. 

The burial of Moses is viewed by Kurtz in connexion with 
a remarkable passage in Jude's epistle, ninth verse, where 
Michael the archangel and the devil are represented as disput- 
ing about the body of the Jewish legislator. The writer follows 
a Jewish tradition, which is also in the Apocryphal book called 
the “ Ascension of Moses ;”’ a work known to Clement, Origen, 
and Didymus, and probably of Alexandrian origin. We cannot 
see, however, that the introduction of this tradition into a ca- 
nonical epistle attests its truth or authority. It is simply a 
Rabbinical story which must be judged by its intrinsic merits. 
The fact that Jude refers to it does not sanction its credibility. 

¥V. Secoxp Titrae.—In Deut. xiv. 28, 29, xxvi. 12-15, it 
would appear that a second tithe is brought forward. From the 
way in which the subject is introduced, it may be inferred that 
the practice was already in use or well known. In xiv. 22-27, 
a yearly tithe is first spoken of, which was to be taken to the 
sanctuary and eaten before the Lord. But at the twenty-cighth 
verse, the writer mentions another tithe of which he says—* At 
the end of three years thou shalt bring all the tithe of thine 
increase the same yeur, and shalt lay it up within thy gates” 
(xiv. 28). The most probuble interpretation of the clause seems 
to be, that on every third year the second tithe was to be con- 
sumed at home, instead of being carried to Jerusalem. Such is 
the view of Selden,' preferable as appears to us to that of 
Michaelis who supposes that every third year an accurate 
reckoning of the unoffered tithes was made, and what was then 
found to be due remained for appropriation at home. But the 
so-called second tithe should not be severed from the first or Le- 
vitical one. There was properly but one whole tithe. And it is 
evident that the Deuteronomist regarded the triennial one as the 
chief, because he calls it all the tithes, and the third year the year 
of tithing. The regulations in Deuteronomy are indeed different 
from those in Leviticus and Numbers, but they concern the same 
tithe. An extension is given to it in the fifth book. It is 
enjoined not only that the Israelites should apply the tenth of 
the produce of their fields, vincyards, and hords, or its equiva- 
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lent in money, in preparing yearly a feast at the sanctuary, 
in which slaves and the Levites should aha ate; but that 
every third year a tithe-feast should be held in the city of each 
Israelite, to which the Levites, strangers, widows, and orphans 
should be invited. Thus tithe-feasts of a social character are 
enjoined ; not interfering with the original tithes, but accompany- 
tng the tithe-offcrings and additional to them. They were offering 
and social feasts, liberally supplementing the proper tithe-offer- 
ings. Had they been substituted 1» place of the original Levi- 
ticul tithes, the priesthood would not have had sufficient main- 
tenance. They did not however interfere with, but enlarged the 
latter with a benevolent intent. The mention of firstling ani- 
mals in connexion with the tithe-feasts is so cursory, that it may 
suggest a variety of interpretations. The first-born of animals 
belonged to the priest as a part of his proper revenue. Perhaps 
Deut. xii. 6, xiv. 23, xv. 19-23, refers to a second sort of first- 
lings which were to be employed for feast-offerings, and there- 
fore to be consumed by the offerer himself and his guests. 
The name denotes the animals nezt tn age to those belonging 
to the sacerdotal salary. Hence the firstlings referred to 
were additional to such as appear in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers. 

VI. Natcre or tHE Detrrroxowic Lresitation. — The 
second legislation in the plains of Moab is so different from the 
Sinaitic contained in the three preceding books as to shew 
another time-of origination. It contains deviations from the 
older, as well as additions and discrepancies, shewing another 
author. It is possible indeed to conceive of Moses, provided he 
wrote the preceding books of the Pentateuch, giving a survey of 
the historical circumstances through which he had passed at the 
head of the Tsraclites, and modifying or abrogating such enact- 
ments as would be unsuitable to the people when they had 
obtained possession of the promised land. But though the 
case is possible, abundant evidences justify the conclusion that 
it is highly improbable, if not absolutely erroneous. The book 
of Deuteronomy as a whole could not have proceeded from any 
one who may be assumed as the writer of the preceding four 
books. 

It has been already shewn, that the other portions of the 
Pentateuch proceed from various writers, whose documents were 
put together in their present form by a later hand. It is most 
natural therefore to look for the same writers in the present 
book. Are they here also? A cursory perusal of Deuteronomy 
is sufficient to shew, that by far the greater part of it proceeded 
from one person. Who was he? Was he the Elohist, older or 
younger, or the Jehovist P The two former are out of the ques- 
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tion, as the genius of the work proves. The Jchovist is the only 
one that has any claim to the authorship. And to him it hus 
been assigned by Stahelin,’ whom Schultz appears to follow, on 
the ground that the legislation, theology, manner of writing, 
and historical accounts, are similar. But though he has inge- 
niously defended this view by a minute investigation of the 
phenomena, we do not think he has been successful in maintain- 
ing it. Granting that there is nrch relationship between the 
Jehovist aud Deuteronomist, in all the leading particulars of 
their composition, so much diversity will be found us to dis- 
prove identity of authorship. The similarity in diction between 
them occurs for the most part in places where the latter 
repeats or alludes to older pieces; and, as the former was 
much nearer to him in time and characteristics than the 
Elohist, it is but natural that he should influence the Deu- 
teronomist to some extent. The shorter interval of time be- 
tween the two also leads to similarity between the laws. But if 
the Jchovist and Deuteronomist had been identical, it is very 
improbable that he should first enumerate laws, differmg in 
various respects from the Flohist, and then present a second 
legislation containing alterations in his own laws. 

With regard to diction, the following dissimilarities appear :— 
aps | pat to cleave to Jehovah iv. 4, x. 20, xi. 22, xi. 5, xxx. 20. 
Stahelin vainly endeavours to account for the absence of this 
phrase in the Jehovist by the assumed fact that he had no 
occasion for expressing the idea connected with such an expres- 
sion. YN AWS fo put aay the evil, xiii. 6, xvii. 7, and else- 
where, which Stahelin fails to explain on the hypothesis that the 
Jehovist and Deutecronomist are identical. mivy> “DY to keep 
fo do, v. 1, 29; vi. 3, 12, 25; vi. 1; xi. 32; xi 1; xi. 1; 
xv. d; xvi. 19; xix. 9; xxiv. 8; xxviii. 1, 15, 58. Myo 
DY work of the hands, ii. 7; xiv. 29; xvi. 15; xxiv. 19; 
xxvul. 12; xxx. 9; Exod. xxiii. 16, with which Stahelin directs 
us to compare the phrase, is not identical. ‘J’ POLE what the 
hand is put to, xii. 7; xv. 105 xxiii. 21; xxviii. 8, 20. 
|N¥ flocks of sheep, vi. 13; xxviii. 4, 18, 51. D 
to set before or gice up, 1. 8, 21; 11. 31, 33, 363 vil. 2, 23; xxiii. 
15; xxxi. 5. AT to cast out, vi. 19; ix. 4. sy plain) myyon 
DD Ee"7) the commandments, the statutes, and the judgments, 
v.28; vi. 1, 17, 20; vii. 11; viii. 11; xi. 1; xxvi. 17; xxx. 16. 
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Gen. xxvi. 5, and Lev. xxvi. 15 are not the same, and are 
therefore wrongly adduced by Keil! Mjm DY9 as this day, 
ii. 30; iv. 20; viii. 18; x. 15; xxix. 27. 3M infinitive ab- 
solute in the sense of utterly, ix. 21; xiii. 15; xvii. 4; xix. 18; 
xxvii. 8. Gen. xxxii. 13 is not the same, and should not there- 


fore be adduced by Keil to neutralise the example. 
xii. 14; xv. 9—a word frequent in Samuel and Kings. 
to forsake with the object of the verb, iv. 31; xxxi. 6, 8. Comp. 
Cant. ii. 4; Job. vii. 19. WT to engage or encounter, ii. 5, 
9, 19, 25. MI) in Hiphil xiii. 6, 11, 14; in Niphal iv. 19; 
xix. 5; xxx. 17. The much more frequent use of feminine in- 
finitive forms, as Ma x1. 22; xxx. 20; MINIY 1. 27; 1x. 28, 
The poetical expressions God of gods, heaven of heavens, comp. 
1 Kings viii. 27; 2 Chron. ii. 5. To these may be added the 
3) for ANN) xxx. 21; MIN xxxi. 36 ; 
PYYN for MNT xxviii. 57; PIV, PI xxviii. 21, 36; WH 
fut. Hiphil from MY) xxxii. 18. These Chaldaising are later 
forms, whatever Keil may assert to the contrary. But there 
is no need of proving the diversity of the Jehovist and Deut- 
eronomist, after the convincing arguments of Knobel? We 
remark— 

1. That the legislation contained in Deuteronomy is of a later 
character than that of the preceding books. (a) There was a 
marked distinction between the priests and Levites in position, 
revenues, and habitations. In Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers 
the priests are carefully distinguished from the Levites. The 
duties of the latter were subordinate ; such as setting up and 
taking down the tabernacle, carrying it and its furniture, and 
attending upon the priests. They were forbidden to approach 
the vessels of the sanctuary and the altar, under pain of death. 
Accordingly the Levites are never said to ‘stand before”’ 
Jchovah, as the priests urc; but always to “stand before” the 
priests or the people. The duties of the two classes are clearly 
and broadly separated. In respect of income, the priests were 
allowed certain parts of sacrificial victims, first fruits, and first- 
lings; whereas the Levites had only a tenth, of which they were 
to give the tenth to the priests. In like manner, the priests in 
encampment were nearer the tabernacle than the Levites. Thus 
they had in all respects a higher position and better maintenance 
than the ordinary sons of Levi. They stood nearer to Jehovah 
himself. But in Deuteronomy we observe a different representa- 
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tion. There the sharp distinction between the two classes almost 
disappears. The Levites have a much higher position than they 
had in the old legislation, as appears from the language applied 
to them in Deut. x. 8, 9: “ At that time the Lord separated the 
tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of the covenant of the Lord, to 
stand before the Lord, to minister unto him, and to bless in his 
name, unto this day. Wherefore Levi hath no part nor in- 
heritance with his brethren: the Lord is his inheritance,”’ etc. 
Here, expressions characteristic of the priests alone in the old 
legislation, are applied to the Levites, shewing that the latter 
no longer occupied that very subordinate position before assigned 
them; but that the sphere of their duties was enlarged and 
heightened. The same thing is observable in Deut. xvui. 6-8, 
where the service of the Levites is described in terms applied 
exclusively to the priests in the old legislation ; such as menister 
in the name of the Lord, stand before the Lord. It is also said of 
the priests that they bare the ark of the covenant af the Lord 
(Deut. xxxi. 9), which is uniformly attributed fo the Levites in 
the earlier books. The very name applied to the pricsts in 
Deuteronomy is different from the old one, the sons of Aaron ; 
for they are commonly termed the priests the Lerites, the priests 
the sons of Levi, ctc., shewing that the writer laid no stress on 
the descent from Aaron, but merely on that from Levi. Such 
appellations for the priests occur only in later books, in Jer. 
xxxili. 18; Ezek. xlii. 19, xhv. 15; the deutero-Isaiah Ixvi. 21; 
and 2 Chron. xxx. 27, xxiii. 18. And in noticing the rebellion 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, where the distinction between 
the priests and Levites is strictly observed in the book of Num- 
bers, it is worthy of remark that the Deuteronomist passes over 
the Levite Korah because, in his eyes, there was nothing im- 
proper in aspiring to the priesthood. 

(5) In respect of income, according to the old law the tithe of 
the land and of the flock or herd belonged to the Levites, of which 
they were to give a tenth to the priests. The priests had also 
the first-fruits of the earth and the first-born of animals. Of 
the former it is said that only the clean in-the priests’ house 
were to eat. As to the latter, the first-born of animals fit for 
sacrifice were offered up to the Lord; the blood was sprinkled 
upon the altar, the fat was burned, and all the flesh fell to the 
priests. The firstlings of unclean animals were to be redeemed 
according to a valuation increased by a fifth, or, if not redeemed, 
to be sold; and the first-born of men were to be redeemed for 
five shekels, all which purchase-moncy belonged to the priests. 
But in the second legislation these revenues are very different. 
The tithes do not belong to the Levites, and therefore the tenth 
of them belonging to the priests is omitted. In like manner 
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the entire flesh of first-born animals does not fall to the share of 
the latter class. Instead of this, both the Levitical tithes and 
the whole flesh of first-born beasts were brought to Jerusalem 
and consumed there at religious festivals by those who offered 
the oblations, with their families and whomsoever they invited. 
The Deuteronomist does not expressly prescribe that these things 
should be consumed at festivals, but he presupposes it; all that 
he commands is, that the feasts should be at Jerusalem alone. 

Nothing is said in Deuteronomy of the first-born of un- 
clean animals, or of the redemption of first-born animals, or 
of men. Ifthe native town of an Israelite was far distant from 
Jerusalem, he was allowed to sell his tithes and first-born, and 
to buy with the proceeds what was required for the festival 
re in Jerusalem ; but nothing is said of a fifth part to be 

From these regulations it appears, that the revenues of the 
Levites and priests are matcrially curtailed by the Deuterono- 
mist. This is particularly the case with the former, because 
their tithes were their main income. It was but a small com- 
pensation to be invited to partake of the religious feast at Jeru- 
salem. fence a new regulation is made, to the effect that all 
the tithe of the productions should be laid up every third year in 
the several cities, and there given to the Levites, the strangers, 
the orphans, and widows. 

The sum of the whole is, that the tithes and first-born of 
animals, according to the second legislation, were no longer the 
revenue of the Levites and priests, but spent at religious feasts. 
The priests were not indemnified for the loss. Yet it appears 
that the first-fruits were still theirs; for in these there is no 
alteration. The Levites were compensated in some measure for 
their diminution of income by the triennial tithes; which, how- 
ever, were to be shared by other poor. 

Many attempts have been made to make these institutions in 
Deuteronomy accord with those in the earlier books by such as 
attribute the Pentateuch to Moses. Some of them are ingenious, 
but all are forced and arbitrary, doing more or less violence to 
the words of the record itself. 

With respect to the habitations of the Levites, after possession 
of the holy land, forty-cight cities were promised them with 
suitable plots of pasture adjoining. But in Deuteronomy they 
are represented, at least the greater number of them, as not 
inhabiting the cities assigned to them, but as scattered through- 
out the respective cities of the other tribes. This is implied in 
the repeated phrase, “the Levite that is within your gates,” 
which occurs in a connection clearly indicating his situation to 
be similar to that of a stranger ; for the Levite is associated with 
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the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, and is himself called 
a stranger in Deut. xviii. 6. Thus there is a marked distinction 
between the old and the new legislation in relation to the resi- 
dence of the Levites ; the former enacting that they should have 
cities of their own to dwell in when the Israelites should occupy 
the promised possession; but the latter regarding them as 
scattered strangers among the other cities, homeless, needing 
help and compassion from their brethren. The separation of 
the ten tribes from the other two materially altered the position 
of the Levites and Levitical priests. Jeroboam chose priests 
from the people without regard to their Levitical descent; and 
then the regular Levites in the northern kingdom must have 
gone into that of Judah, settling in the cities there allotted to 
the priests and in other southern places. The insufficiency of 
those cities to accommodate all compelled great numbers to go 
wherever they could obtain the means of living. It is vain to 
say with Keil,! that the Levites had not: all these cities given to 
them, but only a sufficient number of houses in them; for of 
such limitation the record does not exhibit a trace. 

But it may occur to the mind of some in connection with the 
priests, that there is an inconsistency in representing them as 
poor on the one hand, and on the other as occupying a higher 
position, and therefore gaining more respect. It is quite true 
that the revenues both of the priests proper and of the Levites 
were curtailed ; while both had attained to a higher authority in 
certain things, and are oftener commended to the liberality of 
the people. The great increase of the Levites exercising priestly 
functions, gave rise to their poor condition outwardly. Nor is 
there any inconsistency between such an external lot and the 
\\ higher estimation in which they were held; because among a 

pulation by no means rich, and wanting most of the means of 
becoming so, their great numbers, as long as they did not 
occupy ‘the cities allotted to them, induced a state of comparative 
poverty. oubtless many of them found it difficult to procure 
employment, and repaired to Jerusalem ; where they might hope 
to improve their worldly condition. There is therefore no incon- 
sistency in asserting that both priests and Levites exercised to 
some extent higher duties; though their revenues according to 
law had become less, and they may therefore have needed the 
generous sympathy of the people on whose behalf they minis- 
tered 


2. The book of Deuteronomy differs from the preceding legis- 
lation in containing two new institutions, viz., the kingly and 
prophetic offices. t us refer to them im order. 
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The old legislation has no precept or rule relating to the 
kingly office, and therefore it 1s taken for the first time into 
the circle of legislative enactments by the Deuteronomist, and 
appears as a new institute. The terms in which it occurs are 
Gee. (Deut. xvii. 14-20) :—“ When thou art come unto the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, and shalt possess it, 
and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, I will set a king over me, 
like as all the nations that are about me; thou shalt in any wise 
set him king over thee, whom the Lord thy God shall choose : 
one from among thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee: 
thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, whiclr is not thy 
brother. But he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause 
the people to return to Egypt, to the end that he should multipl 
horses: forasmuch as the Lord hath said unto you, Ye shall 
henceforth return no more that way. Neither shall he multiply 
wives to himself, that his heart turn not away: neither shall he 
greatly multiply to himself silver and gold. And it shall be, 
when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that he shall 
write him a copy of this law in a book out of that which is 
before the priests the Levites: and it shall be with him, and he 
shall read therein all the days of his life: that he may learn to 
fear the Lord his God, to keep all the words of this law and 
these statutes to do them: that his heart be not lifted up above 
his brethren, and that he turn not aside from the commandment, 
to the right hand or to the left ; to the end that he may prolong 
his days in his kingdom, he, and his children, in the midst of 
Tsracl.” Here it will be observed that no disapprobation of 
kingship itself is indicated. On the contrary, an express pro- 
mise is given to such a king as should keep the law of God, 
that he should enjoy long life and transmit the kingdom 
to his children. It is enacted that he should be an Israelite 
chosen by God, and not a stranger ; that he should not multiply 
horses to himself nor cause the people to return to Egypt ; that 
he should not multiply wives for fear of being corrupted, nor 
accumulate gold and silver. 

In hke manner we meet with definite regulations respecting 
the prophetic office for the first time in the second legislation. 
The terms in which it is spoken of are these (Deut. xii. 
1-5) : “If there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of 
dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the 
wonder come to pass, whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us 

after other gods, which thou hast not known, and let us serve 
them ; thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, 
or that dreamer of dreams: for the Lord your God poe you, 
to know whether ye love the Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul. Ye shall walk after the Lord your God, 
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and fear him, and keep his commandments, and obey his voice, 
and ye shall serve him, and cleave unto him. And that prophet, 
or that dreamer of dreams, shall be put to death; because he 
hath spoken to turn you away from the Lord your God, which 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, and redeemed you out of 
the house of bondage, to thrust thee out of the way which the 
Lord thy God commanded thee to walk in. So shalt thtou put 
the evil away from the midst of thee.” (Deut. xvii. 9-22) 
‘When thou art come into the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, thou shalt not learn to do after the abominations of 
those nations. There shall not be found among you any one 
that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through the fire, or 
that useth divination, or an observer of times, or an enchanter, 
or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or 
a wizard, or a necromancer. For all that do these things are an 
abomination unto the Lord: and because of these abominations 
the Lord thy God doth drive them out from before thee. Thou 
shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God. For these nations, 
which thou shalt possess, hearkened unto observers of times, and 
unto diviners; but as for thee, the Lord thy God hath not 
suffered thee so todo. The Lord thy God will raise up unto 
thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me; unto him ye shall hearken; according to all that thou de- 
siredst of the Lord thy God in Horeb in the day of the assembly, 
saying, Let me not hear again the voice of the Lord my God, 
neither let me see this great fire any more, that I die not. And 
the Lord said unto me, They have well spoken that which they 
have spoken. I will raise them up a Prophet from among their 
brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth ; 
and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command him. 
And it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto 
my words which he shall speak in my name, I will require 
it of him. But the prophet, which shall presume to speak a 
word in my name, which I have not commanded him to speak, 
or that shall speak in the name of other gods, even that prophet 
shall die. And if thou say in thine heart, How shall we 
know the word which the Lord hath not spoken? When a 
prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow 
not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord hath not 
deere but the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously : thou 
shalt not be afraid of him.” In the latter passage, after all 
kinds of heathen idolatry and soothsaying are forbidden, a pro- 
mise is given that the Lord would raise up a series of prophets 
like to Moses, in whose mouth He should put His words, and 
who should be obeyed on pain of death; whilst the prophet that 
presumed to speak falsely in the name of Jehovah or of other 
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gods should be put todeath. False prophets were to be known by 
the thing spoken not coming to pass. In the former passage, it 
is supposed that a prophet wishing to entice the people to 
idolatry might give a sign which should come to pass, which is 
considered by the writer as a proving of the people’s fidelity, by 
the Lord. The fact that the Deuteronomist does not make the 
test of true prophecy lie in an external sign or miracle, but in 
the people’s own consciousness of the revealed will of God, shews 
an advanced stage of religious development which could not 
have been attamed at once. The moral appreciation of prophecy 
as a manifestation of the divine will in itself, apart from any 
external attestation, evinces a penetration into its very essence 
foreign to the Mosaic pericd. 

3. The administration of justice described in the second legis- 
lation is also different from that of the primary one. In the 
latter able men chosen from among the people were elected 
rulers of thousands, and of hundreds, and of' fifties, and of tens, 
to determine what was right in all ordinary cases; the most 
important ones being reserved for Moses himself. But in 
Deuteronomy the elders of cities act as magistrates in them, and 
decide all family disputes. In addition to these, judges are 
appointed to settle all cases belonging to private and criminal 
Justice in the several cities. The more difficult cases are to be 
taken before the highest court at Jerusalem and decided there. 
The constitution of this supreme tribunal is not very definitely 
described in Deuteronomy, but it may be inferred from xvii. 
9, 12, xix. 17, that it consisted both of priests and laity. The 
high priest would naturally be at the head of it. Here is an 
advanced state of jurisdiction very unlike the simple system that 
appears in the earlier books. In the several cities local magis- 
trates settled all family affairs, while judges administered the 
law in every other matter. And at Jerusalem was the supreme 
court of appeal where priests and others determined the 
higher cases brought before them. 

4. A more enlarged spirit generally is observable in the book 
of Deuteronomy, shewing greater culture, civilisation, mildness, 
and purer ideas of religion. It is pervaded by more humanity 
than the preceding books. 

This is exemplified in two new prescriptions, the one pro- 
hibiting fathers to be put to death for children, and children for 
fathers (xxiv. 16) ; the other that more than forty stripes should 
not be inflicted (xxv. 3). In the regulations too respecting the 
preparations for war and the mode of conducting it, which are 
all new, a humane spirit is prominent (xx.). In like manner, 
while it is not allowed in the preceding books to lend upon 
usury to the poor, the prohibition is here generalised, “thou 
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shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother.” Usury is not per- 
mitted between Israelite and tacalite This is an important 
extension of the prohibition as it appears in Exodus and 
Leviticus. It is also enacted that female slaves, as well as males, 
should receive their freedom in the seventh year; a thing 
unknown to the earlier legislation (xv. 12). Even in the de- 
calogue, the philanthropic point of view taken by the author is 
observable ; for while the reason assigned for the sabbatical rest 
in Exodus is taken from God’s resting after creation; that in 
Deuteronomy is “that thy manservant and thy maidservant 
may rest as well as thou.” 

In Deuteronomy it is also noticeable, that the religious aver- 
sion to blood appears in a weaker and milder form. Thus in 
Leviticus we read: “And whatsoever man there be of the 
children of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn among 
you, which hunteth and catcheth any beast or fowl that may be 
eaten: he shall even pour out the blood thereof and cover it 
with dust, for it is the life of all flesh,” etc. (xvii. 13, 14). But 
in Deuteronomy it is written, “thou shalt not eat it (the 
blood), thou shalt pour it upon the earth as water” (xu. 24). 
In conformity with this later view, in the fifth book we find that 
“the stranger who is within thy gates” is not subjected to the 
same restrictions respecting the eating of any thing that dies of 
itself, as an Israelite. ‘Ye shall not eat of any thing that dieth 
of itself: thou shalt give it unto the stranger that is in thy gates, 
that he may eat it, or thou mayest scll it unto the alien” (Deut. 
xiv. 21). But in Ex. xxii. 31, it is commanded to give such flesh 
to the dogs; and from Ex. xii. 49; Lev. xvi. 29; xviii. 26; 
xxiv. 16, 22, it appears that strangers were to be under the 
same law in this matter as Israclites, and therefore they could 
not partake of the flesh of animals that died of themselves or 
had been torn by wild beasts. 

In Deuteronomy God does not speak by Moses, but the latter 
speaks directly to the people. Nor is the angel of Jehovah ever 
mentioned. e Lord himself is always alluded to as revealing 
himself. Only in one case is the pillar of cloud represented as 
coming between Jehovah and his people to make known the 
divine will (xxxi. 15); but there another hand may be traced 
than that from which the great body of the book proceeded. 

5. It is important to observe, that every part of divine 
worship is connected with the temple at Jerusalem which is 
regarded as the centre of the theocracy. Indeed this scems to 
have been a main idea with the writer of Deuteronomy. The 
theocracy was a united organisation which should have a visible 
and local centre, Division in relation to the worship of God was 
& thing to be deprecated. Accordingly, all sacrifices, offerings, 
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and ceremonies are attached to one definite place and none other. 
The idea of oneness in the sanctuary belongs to the old legis- 
lation and was preserved among the Israelites in the wilderness 
by the tabernacle; but in Deuteronomy unalterable oneness of 
place is connected with religious worship. Accordingly the 
phrase “the place which the Lord your God shall choose 
out of all your tribes to put his name there,” occurs very 
often, because all sacrifices, offerings, tithes, vows, etc. dre con- 
nected with that place. It is very clear that the place so desig- 
nated is none other than J mabe ee not the place where the 
tabernacle should happen to be. The terms are toe strong to 
admit of the notion of a shifting place regulated by the presence 
of the tabernacle; because it could scarcely be said of it with 
propriety, ‘to cause his name to dwell there” or, “his habi- 
tation.” The difference between the old and new legislation in 
this point is, that the place of Jehovah’s worship is unalterable 
in the one; while in the other it changes with the tabernacle. 

Perhaps it will be thought that the differences in legislation 
we have just pointed out are small—not sufficient to justify the 
opinion that another writer had to do with the second legislation. 
The changes and modifications are not indeed radical ones; but 
that circumstance docs not take off from their weight in re- 
lation to the object they have been adduced to serve. Thorough 
changes in the Levitical system could hardly be looked for; 
because it was affected by the slow development of the re- 
lipious consciousness of the nation and the circumstances of the 
people. Besides, these discrepancies in the legislation are but 
a part of the argument to shew the late origin of Deuteronomy. 
It will be noticed, that the second legislation is only a develop- 
ment of the first. Germs and principles included in the first are 
expanded, as one might expect to find in the course of time. 
The advancement of the people and the progress of their pecu- 
liar system would obviously correspond. Should it be said 
that the altered circumstances of the Israelites in Palestine called 
for these changes, that is true; but it docs not touch the point 
of time in the promised land when the progress of events gave 
rise to the alterations specified ; for it will appear that they do 
not depend on the simple settlement of the Jews in Canaan, but 
on their national development there. They must have been 
the result of circumstances that could not be foreseen. 

VII. Comparison oF THE DEUTERONOMIC AND JEHOVIS- 
vic LeaisLations.—Having given a brief survey of the diffe- 
rences between the first and second legislation generally, let 
us now compare the Deuteronomistic with the Jehovistic legis- 
lation, Neither ventures to require the tithe from the people, 
The passages in Deuteronomy which refer to tithes are, —~ 
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6, 7; xiv. 22; xxvi. 12 which refer chiefly to tithe-festival- 
times or convivial entertainments to which certain parties 
were to be invited. No precept enjoins the payment of tithes 
to the Levites, as in the Jchovist ; because at the time of 
the Jehovist and also of the Decutcronomist they were no 
longer given. Both writers recognise only three yearly festi- 
vals, viz., the feast of unleavened bread, Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles (Ex. xxiii. 14-17 and xxxiv. 18-23; Deut. xvi. 1-17). 
The law respecting the ‘liberation of slaves is the same (Ex. 
xxi. 1-6, and Deut. xv. 12-18) according to which they were 
released in the seventh instead of the fiftieth year, é.e., the 
seventh year of their servitude. Neither mentions the year of 
jubilee. Thus the majority of the regulations respecting festi- 
vals continued unchanged from the time of the Jehovist till 
that of the Deuteronomist. 

But there is a marked distinction in ofher portions of the legis- 
lation belonging to these two authors, shewing that alterations 
had been made in practice during the interval between them. 
Thus the law respecting firstlings as given by the Jehovist (who 
differs on the point from the Elohist), is not the same as that in 
the Deuteronomist ; as may be seen from Ex. xxxiv. 20 com- 
pared with Deut. xv. 19-23 and xxvi. 1-11. According to the 
Deuteronomist, the first-born was to receive a double portion of 
the inheritance (xxi. 17) ; formerly the sons shared alike. The 
Deutcronomist enjoins that female slaves should be liberated every 
seventh year (xv. 17); but the Jehovist only mentions males 
(Bx. xxi. 1-6). It is also remarkable, that the historical motive 
for observing the sabbath, given by the Deutcronomist (vy. 15) is 
wanting in the Jehovist (Ex. xx. 8-11); though the former gives 
no historical foundation for the festivals, such as the passover and 
feast of tabernacles. In the Jchovist (Ex. xx. 25) it is forbidden 
to take usury from the poor; whereas in Deut. xxiii. 20 it is 
forbidden to take it from an Israclite generally, in opposition to 
strangers. Instead of the entire flesh of the animals and the 
tithe of the Levites belonging to the priests, the latter were 
merely to partake of the tithe festivals at Jerusalem (Deut. xii. 
6-7; xiv. 22). The judicial functions of the priests first became 
legal in Deuteronomy as compared with the Jehovist ; and the 
priestly office generally had risen in importance; because, among 
other causes, the Levites had been admitted to functions formerly 
confined to the descendants of Aaron. On the whole the Deute- 
ronomist presents an advance in religious development and 
toleration compared with the Jehovist ; though not so great as 
that which the latter shews in relation to the Elohist. We have 
merely glanced at the chief points of agreement and variation in 
the legislation of the former two, without touching subordinate 
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details. The greatest agreement is in the regulations relating 
to festivals; while those pertaining to the priests and to the 
peculiarities of public worship, exhibit more discrepancy. 

VIII. Deviations or THE DEUTERONOMIST FROM THE EARLIER 
BooKS.—The book of Numbers brings down the history of the 
Israclites to their abode in the plains of Moab; and manifestly 
comprehends all the Mosaic legislation there, for in chap. xxxvl. 
the boundaries of the promised land are stated, with the names 
of the persons who should divide it among the tribes. Moses’s 
own history is also brought down till very near his death ; so 
that nothing farther than the mention of that event remains to 
be recorded (xxvii. 12-23). And the last verse seems to imply, 
that the code was considered complete: ‘These are the com- 
mandments and the judgments, which the Lord commanded by 
the hand of Moses unto the children of Israel in the plains of 
Moab by Jordan near Jericho” (xxxvi. 13). The great legis- 
lator too, being told of his death, requested a successor; and 
Joshua was appointed (Num. xxvii. 12 etc.). Thus every thing 
relating to Moses is finished. The reader expects no more. 
Judging, therefore, from the book of Numbers, all the Mosaic 
history and legislation is completed. Yet Deuteronomy takes 
up the very same point (i. 1-5), and gives a series of long dis- 
courses by Moses. New laws are promulgated ; and Joshua is 
again appointed successor (xxxi). What had been said before is 
repeated ; as the twenty-eighth chapter, which is an echo of 
Lev. xxvi., plainly shews. The same author does not repeat him- 
self, varying his mode so perceptibly. The time, place, and 
theatre of transactions are carefully noted in the commencing 
verses ; although in the last part of the book of Numbers they 
are the very saine; a fact indicating a different work from its 
predecessors. Had the writer of it intended to add an appendix 
to what he had given before, he would scarcely have repeated 
at length particulars already recited in Numbers. The time 
and place chosen are the only ones that could have been taken 
for the purpose; but they are like a new patch on an old 
garment. 

The treatment which the earlier history receives from the 
writer of Deuteronomy is very free. Instead of adhering 
closely to the accounts already given, he has deviated from 
them more or less materially. Independent in manner and 
tone, he has not scrupled to deal with the history of the Israel- 
ites after his own fashion. This is evident even where he is 
dependent on the Elohist for his materials. It is possible that 
one may have given such license to his pen who stood near 
in time to the writer he followed, but it is not probable. 
What added to his free manner was the consciousness of having 
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so many fresh materials. Sources were at his command which 
had ap at different times in the nation. Out of these he 
could draw freely, as he has done various particulars. From 
the nature of the case it is impossible to separate the parts in 
which he followed his sources, from those where he had nothing 
more than the Elohist or Jehovist accounts; but it may be fairly 

resumed that the fresh additions were taken from his own 

istorical materials. Thus the new particulars respecting the 
repentance of the Israelites after they had been defeated by the 
Amorites in Seir (Deut. i. 45) ; their abiding at Kadesh “ many 
days” (i. 46); the fasting of Moses while he was forty days and 
nights on Sinai (ix. 9); the command not to molest the Moab- 
ites (1. 9, 19); the divine direction to pass over the river 
Arnon, and to begin to possess king Sihon's territory (ii. 24) ; 
and the mention of Kedemoth (ii. 26) were probably derived 
from peculiar accounts possessed by the Deuteronomist. His 
deviations from the carlier history are exemplified in x. 1, where 
the command to make the ark and the two tables of stone is 
related as one and the same given to Moses together ; whereas 
according to the Elohist in Ex. xxv.-xxxi., the order to make 
the ark had been received before that to hew out. the two tables. 
In this there is no contradiction. Again, in Deut. x. 8 we 
read, “ At that time the Lord separated the tribe of Levi, to 
bear the ark of the covenant of the Lord, to stand betore the 
Lord, to minister unto him, and to bless in his name, unto this 
day,” which comes immediately after the journeys of Israel from 
Beeroth to Jotbath, through intervening stations, and presents 
a discrepancy with Num. viii, where the consecration of the 
Levites is described after the tabernacle had been constructed 
and dedicated, but before the Israclites had removed from Sinai. 

In Deuteronomy Horeh is always the mountain on which the 
law was given ; but in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, Sinai is 
employed. According to Hengstenberg and Robinson, the 
former is the more general appellation, including all the moun- 
tain district ; while Sinai is specitic, referring to the summit of 
legislation. Hence the names are employed with discrimina- 
tion, as one or other suits the writer’s purpose. This explana- 
tion is unsatisfactory, as Roediger appropriately observes.! It 
fails to account for the fact that the fifth book alone uses Horeb 
even in narrating the oecurrences which the preceding books 
attribute to Sinat. The distinction does not depend on local 
circumstances, but on times; Sinai being the older, Horcb the 
younger. The latter came into use before the Deuteronomist’s 
time, and almost supplanted the furmer. The Elohist uses Sinas 


* ‘Wellsted’s Reisen in Arabicn, vol. ii. pp. 89, 90 note. 
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alone, the Jehovist both, the Deuteronomist Horeb only; for 
Deut. xxxiii. 2, is not his. Ex. mi. 1 and xvi. 6, are the 
younger Elohist’s. 

In Deuteronomy Moses repeatedly lays the blame of his 
exclusion from Canaan on the people (i. 37; ui. 26; iv. 21); 
but according to Num. xx. 12, God punished him thus for not 
believing Him; while in Num. xxvii. 14, his punishment was 
occasioned by the legislator’s own disobedience. Moses was just 
the man to admit his faults, and that publicly. The spirit of a 
later period, wishing to glorify the hero as much as possible, 
naturally threw a vail over them. 

The words of Ex. xiii. 9, respecting the passover, that it 
should be “for a sign upon thine hand, and for a memorial 
between thine eyes, that the Lord’s law may be in thy mouth,” 
which are manifestly figurative, are taken literally by the 
Deuteronomist in vi. 8, which shews a considerable interval of 
time between the two records of them. 

The liberties taken with the decalogue, small as they are, are 
perhaps the most remarkable, for one should not have expected 
any change there. Yet the motive assigned for keeping the 
sabbath is different. Other minor alterations in the text are by 
no means umprovements. In Deut. i. 22, the proposal to send 
spies to search out the land of Canaan is represented as origi- 
nating with the people themselves; whereas in Num. xui. 1, 2, 
it is said to proceed from Jehovah. The narrative given in 
Deut. i. 9-18, of the appointment of judges to assist Moses, 
compared with Ix. xviii., seems to belong to another time than 
that indicated in Exodus. It is later. Besides, there is some 
difference in the manner of describing the institution, for we are 
reminded by the terms of the Deuteronomist of the seventy 
elders. Indeed, expressions employed in Num. xi. of the elders 
are applied to the judges. (Comp. Deut. 1. 9, 12, with Num. 
x1.11.) When it is said by Ranke! that Ex. xvin. stands too 
early in time, it is easy to see the reason of such arbitrary 
hypothesis. 

ut notwithstanding these deviations of the Deuteronomist 
from the carlier books, and the free treatment to which he has 
subjected parts of the history contained in them, we admit that 
there is no positive contradiction between them. This has been 
successfully made out by Stihelin®? and Von Lengerke.? One 
thing however is clear, viz., that the writers were separated by 
an interval of time ; whether the Elohist or Jehovist be the author 
of the historical notices from which the Deuteronomist departs. 


1 Untersuchungen, vol. i. p. 83. 
2 Kritische Untersuchungen ueber den Pentateuch, p. 72, et seqq. 
* Kenaan, pp.. cxi, cxii. 
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TX. Lareness SHEWN BY THE MANNER OF EXPRESSING THE 
ABROGATION OF sOME Laws.—The manner in which the abro- 
"ale of some laws is expressed, shews that the writer lived 

ong after Moses. Thus in Deut. xii. 8: “ Ye shall not do after 

all the things that we do here this day, every man whatsoever is 
right in his own eyes.” The context shews that the language 
refers to the bringing of offerings, sacrifices, tithes, etc., which 
the Israelites on their wanderings could not offer in one fixed 
place. But the words “we do here this day, every man what- 
soever is right in his own eyes” appear to indicate that the 
people sacrificed in any place they thought proper, or in various 
places besides the sanctuary, contrary to the old legislation 
(Lev. xvi. 1-9). What then is the meaning of the words? 
They are derived from the writer’s own time, when the practice 
of offering sacrifices in various localities was common. Uncon- 
sciously, therefore, has he transferred to the time of Moses what 
belonged to his own. It was important for the Deuteronomist 
to express the abrogation of the old law, because his object was 
to uphold the unity of worship in one centre. And in so doing 
he has transferred the arbitrariness which prevailed in his day, 
contrary to the Mosaic theocracy, to the time of the speaker, 
although the tabernacle had been made, and all sacrifices had 
been expressly associated with it. 

AX. Toxe, Manner, and STYLE COMPARED WITH THE PRE- 
cEDING Booxs.—The book of Deuteronomy is so different 
in tone, manner, and style, as to repudiate its Mosaic author- 
ship. It is hortatory and rhetorical. The writer assumes 
another stand-point from that of the Israclites’ legislator. He 
appears as a kind of prophet, speaking in a moralising tone. 
Mythology and law are viewed in a different light. In the 
other books of the Pentateuch they are presented in a natural 
and simple form; the former in its true character as the re- 
ligious, popular belief, the latter in its strictness of precept 
and letter. But in Deuteronomy mythology is the subject of 
reflexion, and is therefore conrerted into theology. Another sense 
is put into it—a spiritualising and mystical one. The laws, too, 
lose their juridical simplicity, and exhibit a moral tendency,— 
their observance being enforced by religious motives, and ap- 
pled to the heart in the way of preaching. For an illustration, 
we refer to Deut. iv. 12, 15, 16, 17, where, on the peculiar way 
in which Jehovah appeared on Sinai, is founded a reason against 
making images: “Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves 
(for ye saw no manner of similitude on the day that the Lord 
spake unto you in Horeb out of the midst of the fire) lest ye 
corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven image, the similitude 
of any figure,” etc. In the same way the divine institution of 
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the prophetic office is traced to the same myth: “ According to 
all that thou desiredst of the Lord thy God in Horeb in the day 
of the assembly, saying, Let me not hear again the voice of the 
Lord my God, neither let me see this great fire any more, that I 
die not. And the Lord said unto me, They have well spoken 
that which they have spoken, I will raise them up a prophet 
from among their brethren like unto me, and I will put my 
words in his mouth,” etc. (Deut. xviii. 16-18). Of the manna 
it is said, ‘Hie fed thee with manna that he might make thee 
know that man doth not live by bread only, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live,” 
(viii. 3) where a spiritualising, mystical sense is given to the 
manna-food. In the other books little of the inward devotion 
of the heart to Jehovah is inculcated. More stress is laid upon 
external attachment to Him. Gratitude and supreme love to 
Him are seldom ‘mentioned, because an outward conformity to | 
laws and institutes is mainly insisted on. But in Deuteronomy 
great prominence is given to the state of the heart in relation to 
God. He is to be loved and obeyed with all the heart and soul. 
“Circumcise the foreskin of your heart” is the language of the 
speaker, shewing that the ceremonial law was less valued, as in 
the time of the prophets. We do not deny that the preced- 
ing books contain injunctions respecting the devotion of the 
heart to Jehovah. All we assert is, that their characteristic 
nature is not the inculcation of such worship, but another kind 
of devotedness. The spirit of the book before us is well exem- 
plified by the prayer prescribed for such as brought the first- 
fruits to the sanctuary to be presented there to the Lord, ‘“ And 
thou shalt speak and say before the Lord thy God, A Syrian 
ready to perish was my father, and he went down into Egypt, 
and sojourned there with a few, and became there a nation, 
great, mighty, and populous: and the Egyptians evil entreated 
us, and atiicted us, and laid upon us hard bondage: and when 
we cried unto the Lord God of our fathers, the Lord heard our 
voice, and looked on our affliction, and our labour, and our 
oppression: and the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand, and with an outstretched arm, and with 5 Bans 
terribleness, and with signs, and with wonders: and he hath 
brought us into this place, and hath given us this land, even a 
land that floweth with milk and honey. And now, behold, I 
have brought the firstfruits of the land, which thou, O Lord, 
hast given me. And thou shalt set it before the Lord thy God, 
and worship before the Lord thy God” (xxvi. 5-10); and by 
what the writer prescribes for those who had given tithes in 
the manner directed, “Then thou shalt say before the Lord thy 
God, I have brought away the hallowed things out of mine house, 
24 
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and also have given them unto the Levite, and unto the stranger, 
to the fatherless, and to the widow, according to all thy command- 
ments which thou hast commanded me: I have not transgressed 
thy commandments, neither have I sal seme thom: I have not 
eaten thereof in my mourning, neither have I taken away ought 
thereof for any unclean use, nor given ought thereof for the 
dead : but I have hearkened to the voice of the Lord my God, 
and have done according to all that thou hast commanded me. 
Look down from thy holy habitation, from heaven, and bless 
thy people Israel, and the land which thou hast given us, as 
thou swarest unto our fathers, a land that floweth with milk 
and honey” (xxvi. 13-15). Here religion takes a particular 
shape; and whatever may be thought of its peculiar nature, it is 
evident that the earlier books present no parallel to it. There 
is nothing unsuitable in the prescribed forms. They express 
feelings appropriate to the circumstances. But it is not too 
much to say, that they could not have consistently stood in 
the other books of the Pentateuch, because they breathe a later 
spirit. 
yen miracles increase in proportion to the interval of 
time between the narrator and their occurrence. Things 
are exaggerated and become extraordinary. Thus the Deutero- 
nomist writes: “Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither 
did thy foot swell, these forty years’ (viii. 4). No intimation 
of such a miracle is found in the preceding books. Nor does 
any blessing promised to the people in case of obedience, 
equal, in the extravagance of its tenor, the following found in 
Deuteronomy: ‘There shall not be male or female barren 
among you, or among your cattle. And the Lord will take 
away from thec all sickness, and will put none of the evil diseases 
of Egypt, which thou knowest, upon thee” (Deut. vii. 14, 15). 
The Deuteronomist’s style is diffuse, and his language unlike 
that of the other writings traditionally ascribed to the same 
individual. Such long addresses to the people do not comport 
with the great lawgiver, who 1s elsewhere described as speaking 
briefly. Indeed he was a inan of action rather than toords. The 
garrulousness of old age to which Jahn resorts will not account 
for this rhetorical character of the book; for the style is not 
that of old age compared with Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers. On the contrary, it is the style of a literary man 
following a period of literary activity. It does not belong to an 
ancient time of the language, nor even to the most flourishing 
portion of it. Thus it cannot be assigned to the seventh or 
eighth century, B.c., but to a later period, when the language 
had passed its highest point and was beginning to decay. If a 
few archaisms do belong to it, that is ajhine strange or 
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unusual. In the progress of every language some remains of 
its earlier state continue. And even late writers occasionally 
retain certain marks of the ancient tongue, abiding consciousl 
by the antique. It is therefore preposterous in Keil and Schultz 
to bring together a few expressions of the older kind which 
Deuteronomy has in common with the earlier books—in both 
sections of them, the Elohistic and Jehovistic—and to infer from 
them a complete agreement of diction. It is equally car armas 
to adduce some peculiar words and phrases occurring in Deuter- 
onomy and the earlier books, for the purpose of proving that 
there is no such peculiar usus Joguendi in the former as justifies 
a difference of authorship.! We are not surprised to find many 
terms and phrases in Deuteronomy which appear in the older 
books. Nay we should have been surprised not to find them ; 
because the Deuteronomist was so well acquainted with the 
substance of the first four books as to found his own work 
upon them. Intending it as an important supplement, and 
deriving the greater part of the materials from them, it was 
unavoidable that he should occasionally use their terms. The 
oo designed for the work by the side and as a part of the 

osaic record, explains the origin of such words as are common 
to the five books. Besides, all that are adduced by Keil to shew 
identity of authorship are few and unimportant, in comparison 
with the general conformation of style characterising the whole 
work. The antique is not its pervading character any more 
than that of the first four books. On the contrary, the orato- 
rical diffuseness evinces a time when the language had passed. 
its highest point of culture, and began to degenerate. 

The diffuseness of the writer in Deuteronomy, compared with 
the concise and unpolished brevity of the preceding books, will 
best appear from parallels in both. Thus Ex. xx. 19, is 
expanded and dressed out in five verses (Deut. v. 23-27). In 
Ex. xxxiv. 11-17, is a plain paragraph, which reappears with a 
slight chango and some exaggeration in Deut. vii. 1-11. Com- 
pare also Deut. vii. 12-26, with Ex. xxiii. 20-32; the latter being 
expressed in nervous eloquence ; the former in loose and féeble 
style. “I will take sickness away from the midst of thee” 

x. xxlii. 25), is thus amplified in Deuteronomy ; “ And the 
Lord will take away from thee all sickness, and will put none 
of the evil diseases of Egypt, which thou knowest, upon thee ; 
but will lay them upon all them that hate thee” (vu. 15). 
Similar instances occur on bringing together Lev. xxvi. and 
Deut. xxviii. as, “ And ye shall eat the flesh of your sons, and 
the flesh of your daughters shall yo eat” (Lev. xxvi. 29). 


1 Keil’s Einleit., p. 100. 
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‘ And thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of 
thy sons and of thy daughters, which the Lord thy God hath 
given thee, in the siege, and in the straitness wherewith thine 
enemies shall distress thee. So that the man that is tender 
among you and very delicate, his eye shall be evil toward his 
brother, and toward the wife of his bosom, and toward the 
remnant of his children which he shall leave: so that he will 
not give to any of them of the flesh of his children whom he 
shall eat : because he hath nothing left him in the siege, and in 
the straitness, wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee in all 
thy gates. The tender and delicate woman among you, which 
would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground 
for delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil toward the 
husband of her bosom, and toward her son, and toward her 
daughter, and toward her young one that cometh out from 
between her feet, and toward her children which she shall 
bear: for she shall eat them for want of all things secretly in 
the siege and straitness, wherewith thine cnemy shall distress 
thee in thy gates” (Deut. xxviii. 53-57). This is a tedious 
expansion of the one verse in Leviticus. In transferring from 
this same chapter of Leviticus the words “And I will make 
your heaven as iron, and your earth as brass” (verse 19), the 

euteronomist adds, “the Lord shall make the rain of thy land 
powder and dust; from heaven shall it come down upon thee 
until thou be destroyed” (Deut. xxvii. 24). 

These remarks prepare the reader for a number of characteristic 
phrases ond forms of speech in Deuteronomy. Several of these 
have been already given as examples of diversity between the 
Deuteronomist and Jehovist. But since the preceding books 
contain portions of the two Elohists, it is possible that all the 
Deuteronomist’s characteristic phrases and words might not 
be exhausted by comparison of him with the Jchovist. It is 
needful, therefore, to point out his peculiar modes of expression 
compared with the first four books of the Pentateuch generally. 

When speaking of the punishment of the guilty it is gener- 
ally subjoined “so shalt thou put the evil away from the midst 
of thee” (xiii. 6; xvii. 7, 12; xxi. 21, etc.) ; instead of which 
the other books have, that soul shall be cut off from his people 
(Lev. xx. 20, 21, 25, 27, ete.); or, he shall bear his iniquity 
(Lev. xx. 17). To put away innocent blood (xix. 13; xxi. 9). 
All the people or all Israel shall hear, and fear, and do no more, 
etc. (xi. 11; xvii. 13; xix. 20; xxi. 21). Thine eye shall not 
pity or spare (xiii. 9; xix. 13, 21; xxv. 12). This ts the case 
“Wy Ty (xv. 2; xix. 4). For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord thy God (xiv. 2, 21; comp. xvi. 13; xxi. 9), for which 
the other books have shorter formulas, such as, IT am the Lord, 
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which sancitfy you (Ex. xxxi. 18; Lev. xx. 8; xxi. 8; xxii. 32). 
Thou shalt lend unto many nations (xv. 6; xxvii. 12, 44). The 
tron furnace of Egypt (iv. 20). The heaven and the heaven of 
heavens (x. 14). God of gods and Lord of lords (x.17). Unto the 
heart of heaven (iv. 11). Jehovah a consuming fire (iv. 24; ix. 
3). As the days of heaven upon the earth (xi. 21)., FAIBI {Q son 
of being beaten, t.¢c., deserving of stripes (xxv. 2). bn 9B sons of 
strength, or strong men (111.18). Zo enter into covenant 18 ex- 
pressed by F933 WY (xxix. 11), which does not oceur till Micah 
ii, 13. “WY SW is an expression that does not occur till Joel, 
Amos, and Isaiah. Jn the day of the assembly bap DY3 refer- 
ring to the public appearance and gathering of the people at 
Sinai, occurs in none of the preceding four books (ix. 10; x. 4; 
xvi. 16). Under every green tree JY" 1v b> AMT (xii. 2) is 
a much later phrase than the time of Moses, and appears only in 
2 Kings, Jeremiah, Ezckiel, and Isaiah. Of single words we 
may quote as peculiar YI to remove or exterminate, in the 
phrase FOI YY] MWA (Deut. xiii. 6, ete.) ; PAY with Jehovah, 
meaning to be deroted to his serctce (x. 20; xi. 22; xu. 4; 
xxx. 20). JT MOwiD or DIT dusiness (xii. 7; xv. 10; xxii 
21; xxvii. 8, 20). PUNT fo commence fighting with one 
(i. 5, 9,19, 24). Syba a eile thing (xiii. 14; xv. 9). IO 
as an adverb, well, properly (ix. 21; xii. 15; xvu. 4; xx. 18; 
xxvii. &). Ja"] to murmur (1. 27) for 1 (Ex. xvi. 2; Num. 
xiv. 2; xvu. 6). “WS in the sense of when, then (ii. 225 x1. 
26), me in an adverbial signification, referring to a number of 
persons (i. 8, 21; ii. 24; iv. 5; xi. 26). 599 (iv. 16) is found 
only in Ezek. vii. 3,5; 2 Chron. xxx. 7, 10. 'y to cast 
out or eject a people does not occur in that sense in the first four 
on The word employed is 3. In Exodus and Joshua 

2 means fo put off the shoes. See Deut. vi. 1, 22. “QO 
(xi. 2) does not occur in any earlier book than the Proverbs. 


oon (xxii, 12) is a later term for A¥'¥ (Num. xv. 38). FDP 


vv 


(xxiii, 26) occurs only in Job and Ezekiel. m%p (xxiii. 26) 
is found only in Job. MM7¥/2 in the sense of business (xii. 7, 18; 
xv. 10; xxiii. 21; xxviii. 8, 20). “WY (vu. 13; xxvin. 4) and 
Mwy (vii. 13; xxviii. 4, 18) both meaning offspring. The 
writer is fond of putting nun paragogic, as it is called, which is 
even appended to the preterite YT) (vil. 3). But nun para- 
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gogic is for the cognate D the form of the third plural personal 
pronoun when attached to the verb. 
The preceding words and phrases shew how the Deuteronomust 
deviates from the phraseology of the rest of the Pentateuch, or 
employs expressions evincing a decidedly later period—the 
period of Ezekiel or Jeremiah. His mode of writing is ornate, 
diffuse, wordy, garrulous, compared with the brief, unpolished 
diction of the preceding books. In explanation of such diver- 
sity, it has been said that Moses sustained the part of a 
legislator and historian in the one case, but of an orator 
in the other. It is quite truc that the style of a popular 
speaker is different from that of a legislator. But there is 
still a certain uniformity in the same author. Even when 
he assumes a loftier tone, he does not lay aside all the cha- 
racteristics of his former speech. In becoming more eloquent 
and elevated, the peculiarities of his usual utterances are per- 
ceptible. Thus when Tacitus writes rhetorically, he preserves 
his own manner. What shews a different author is the inflated 
speech in various cases where the nature of the subject does 
not require it—an accumulation of words having no fellow- 
ship with genuine cloquence, but diffusely rhetorical. Look 
for example at the true cloquence of the legislator in one 
passage and the feeble wordiness of the Deuteronomist in its 


parallel. 


‘““And I will send hornets before thee 
which shall drive out the Hivite, the 
Canaanite, and the Hittite from before 
thee. I will not drive them out from 
before thee in one vear; lest the land be- 
come desolate, and the beast of the field 
multiply against thee. By little and little 
I will drive them out from before thee, 
until thou be increased and inherit the 
land.” (Ex. xxiii. 28-30). 


“T the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me. 
And shewing mercy unto thousands of 
‘them that love me, and keep my com- 
mandments.” (Ex. xx. 5, 6). 


? 


“‘ Moreover the Lord thy God will send 
the hornet among them, until they that 
are Ieft and hide themselves from thee be 
destroyed. Thou shalt not be affrighted 
at them, for the Lord thy God is amo 
you, a me God and terrible. An 
the Lord thy God will put out those na- 
tions before thee, by little and little : 
thou mayest nut consume them at once, 
lest the beasts of the ficld increase upon 
thee. But the Lord thy God shall de- 
liver them unto thee, and shall destro 
them with a mighty destruction, until 
they be destroyed. And he shall deliver 
their kings into thine hand, and thou 
shalt destroy their namo from under 
heaven: there shall no man be able to 
stand before thee, until thou have des- 
troyed them.” (Deut. vil. 20-24). 

“The Lord thy God he is God, the 
faithful God, which keepeth covenant 
and mercy with them that love him, and 
keep his commandments to a thousand 
aah peat: and repaycth them that hate 

im to their face, to destroy them: 
will not be slack to him that hateth him, 
a repay him to his face.” (Deut. vii. 
, 10). 
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The only exception to the rhetorical fulness and breadth of 
diction is the thirtieth chapter, where there is condensation. In 
addition to the characteristics just stated it may be remarked, 
that Deuteronomy shews more internal connexion than the 

receding books, being regularly and systematically arranged. as 
far as the thirtieth chapter inclusive. 

The preceding remarks will have prepared the way for the 
opinion that a late writer represents the whole of Deuteronomy, 
or at least chaps. iv.—xxx., as proceeding from Moses’s hand 
(chap. xxxi.). This was a bold step for the unknown author: 
and had not his time becn one of some literary activity, the thing 
could scarcely have suggested itself to his mind, or been success- 
fully executed. When he lived he must have seen great moral 
defection in the land. Though the temple had been built at 
Jerusalem, superstition increased with the formalities of ritual 
worship. Despising the Mosaic form of the state, the people 
had clected a king—a step that led to tyranny and luxury, after 
the manner of Asiatic sovercigns. Idolatry had been extensively 
practised ; and the worship of Jehovah neglected, or badly per- 
formed. National degeneracy prevailed. But priestly authority 
grew in proportion to that of the sovereign. The collision 
between the ecclesiastical and civil power had long existed, the 
former becoming firmer and stronger. The service of God was 
not concentrated, as it was intended it should be, at Jerusalem. 
Other places were freely used for offering sacrifices there. Thus 
the essential idea of theocratic worship, that one definite place 
should be employed for the public service of Jehovah, was in 
danger of being obliterated from the popular mind; especially 
since separate worship had been set up by Jeroboam after the 
division of the tribes and the rending of monarchy. Impressed 
therefore with the importance of theocratic unity, the Deuter- 
onomist thought he might recall the idea more vividly to the 
minds of his fellow-countrymen, and so reform their worship and 
inorals by putting into the mouth of Moses on the plains of 
Jordan a series of hortatory discourses which the latter is su 
posed to have addressed to the assembled people before his death ; 
recapitulating the law with modifications, abrogations, and su 
plements, and regarding the Deity as dwelling in the temple 
at Jerusalem, where alone he could be legally worshipped. 
no other place could religious services be conducted, according 
to the law of Moses, the divine code of the nation. In the 
progress of time changes had been made in the hevitical system, 
which are referred to Moses by our author. 

AI. Score or tHE Book.—The leading scope of the writer 
was to inculcate the unity of theocratic worship, and by that 
means to repress prevailing superstition and kingly tyranny. 
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In doing so he produced a book which is not merely a popular 
su of the preceding four, but also a supplement and._correc- 
tive. anners and customs had fallen into disuse in the pro- 
gress of time. Various institutions were no longer suited to the 
state of the age. Accordingly old laws were supplemented, 
relaxed, or superseded, by the introduction of others. Several 
of these had originated with the priests; and our author was 
manifestly favourable to the Levitical caste. All his exhorta- 
tions respecting the place of worship and the Levites tend to 
establish the authority of the priests, and to check royal licen- 
tiousness. The single law concerning divorce, conceding what 
the ancient one does not appear to have allowed (xxiv. a etc.), 
proves the later stand-point of the writer and the corrupt morals 
of his day; for had it not been introduced at a subsequent 
period, it would not have been left out of the former books, 
where other regulations concerning domestic lite are given. 

XII. Kixp or Ficrtox EMPLoyED BY THE AUTHOR.—What 
is to be said of the fiction which the author employs? His 
pu was good and laudable. The vehicle shews his 
skill. Nothing could have been more effectual for the end 
he had in view. His admonitions and counsels take the only 
mould that recommends them most suitably to acceptance ; 
for the name of Moses had acquired a lustre not undeserved. 
Under these circumstances we do not think that the Deutero- 
nomist should be charged with fraud. It is true, as Lessing 
observes, that ‘(moral actions in themselves considered must 
ever be the same, however different be the time or the people ;” 
but here there was no evil intent. The deception was an 
innocent one, being merely a reil or form for communicating and 
enforcing lessons of importance. It should also be observed, 
that there is substantial truth in representing Moses as the 
author of this second legislation, because it is conceived and 
carried out in the spirit of the first, the seminal principles of 
which were his. It is little more than a reproduction of the 
Mosaic in a developed and later form, with muck changes as had 
arisen in practice. The sentiments conveyed by the Deutero- 
nomist are essentially those of Moses. In this manner we 
reduce the fiction of the writer to a very harmless thing. Nor 
is it without example in the range of the national history of the 
Jews; for the book of Ecclesiastes presents a parallel. Why it 
was not challenged, we are unable to say ; but there were com- 

ratively few persons in the nation at the time who had a 

owledge of literature—some Levites and prophets being the 
learned clase, And it is possible that at the particular time 
and among the people of the Jews, the work would not be 
regarded as reprehensible simply on account of its envelope. 
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The temper of the times was favourable to the reception of the 
work, even though it may have been recognised in its true 
character ; since it is unreasonable to look for a high standard of 
christian morality in a period of Jewish degeneracy. Com- 

tively innocent as the fiction was, we cannot blame the age 
or accepting it without hesitation ; though it may have been 
aware of the dress chosen by the author for his work. But 
oe not many knew the real case; the learned class being 
small. 

XIII. Nor Wrirren ny Moses.—It is certain that Moses 
himself could not have written the book of Deuteronomy, nor 
made such changes in the old legislation as are contained in the 
discourses of the book. How could he, since the discourses in- 
cluding the legislation recorded, have the appearance of being 
delivered before the people on one and the same day—the first 
of the eleventh month of the fortieth year (comp. i, 3; iv. 40; 
xxvii. 1, 10, 11). This is very improbable considering their 
length. And even had they been delivered on that day, it is un- 
likely that in the very brief interval between it and his death, he 
could have had time for writing them down, amid the difficult 
circumstances in which he was placed. Yet it is often assumed 
that the legislator, looking forward with prophetic penetration 
into the future, provided for the circumstances of the people 
settled in Palestine by adapting former institutions and laws to 
their peculiar wants. He altered what had such reference to 
their migratory state as could not be retained with convenience 
when they got possession of Canaan, or could not be carried out. 
We can easily imagine that some modification in the laws 
formerly promulgated by Moses might have been necessary or 
desirable just before the occupation of Palestine ; but it is impos- 
sible to conccive of some changes having proceeded from him- 
self. For example, the law respecting the tithe of the land 
which was assigned to the priests, and that relating to all the 
flesh of firstling clean animals which was also given to the same 
class, must have been intended to apply to the Israelites in 
Canaan, for they had no fixed property till then. Viewed apart 
from the possession of Palestine, such institutions are all but 
meaningless. Besides, both are introduced by, the Lord spake to 
Moses or Aaron. If then the literalists, who advocate the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, believe that these pre- 
scriptions procecded directly from God himself, surely Mosea, 
who is the speaker in Deuteronomy, could not presume to alter 
them. And where was the ground for their alteration? Cir- 
cumstances arising out of tho settlement in Palestine could 
ecarcely call for change, because it is alleged that the laws 
referred to were expressly framed at first with reference to 
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those circumstances. Thus there is sufficient evidence in their 
alteration, that the second legislation did not come from Moses 
or the author of the first; and therefore that he did not write 
Deuteronomy. 

Various incidental notices shew that the book was written 
when the Israelites were established in Palestine. Thus in ii. 12 
we read, that the children of Esau had succeeded in driving out 
the Horims who dwelt in Seir, and tuking possession of their 
territory, as Israel did unto the land of his possession which the 
Lord gace unto them. Were the phrase land of his possession, 
cannot be restricted to the territory east of Jordan, which the 
Israelites had already taken in Moses’s time. It can only mean 
Palestine proper; and therefore the occupation of Canaan was 
an event long past to the writer. 

The same conclusion is deducible from xiv. 21, where we read: 
“Ye shall not cat of anything that dicth of itself; thou shalt 
give it unto the stranger that is in thy gates that he may eat it ; 
or thou mayest sell it unto an alien: for thou art an holy people 
unto the Lord thy God.” The same thing is implied in xix. 12, 
xxi. 1, ete., xxv. 7. The mention of Dan for Laish (xxxiv. 1) 
cannot be put before the time of the Judges. And such regula- 
tions concerning wars with foreign nations and those Israelites 
who should be sent home as unfit for service (chap. xx.,) could 
not have been earlier than David’s time. The language of 
Xxvill. 27 alludes to what befel the men of Ashdod, as related in 
1 Sam. v. 6. 

In Deut. xix. 14 we read: “thou shalt not remove thy neigh- 
bour’s landmark, which they of old time have set in thine 
inheritance, which thou shalt inherit in the land that the Lord 
thy God giveth thee to possess it.” JIere, though the last 
clause is adapted to the time of Moses, the reference to they of 
old time, ancestors, Joshua and the rest who allotted the land to 
the different tribes, shews that a considcrable time had elapsed 
between the writer and the persons so called. They of old time 
cannot allude to the old inhabitants who were to be driven out, 
but to the first distributors of the territory. And what else can 
be implied in the clause, “as it is this day,” added to the words 
“to drive out nations from before thee greater and mightier 
than thou art, to bring thee in, to give thee their land for an 
inheritance” (Deut. iv. 38), than that the Israelites had been 
inducted into the land of promise before the time of the writer. 
Should it be said, in opposition to these evident marks of a 
period posterior to Moses, that there are many traces of Mosaic 
origin we reply that this is only natural, because the ficti- 
tious form assumed by the author required it. All is narrated as 
though Moses had been the actual speaker and writer, Hence 
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incidental marks of the post-Mosaic origin are all that can be 
expected; and so much the more valuable are they as notices, 
because they are out of harmony with the machinery of the 
writer, whether consciously or unconsciously on his part. Pro- 
bably he was not solicitous that the vehicle chosen for his senti- 
ments should be undiscovered; because his motives were pure 
and patriotic. It is of no use for Schultz to collect numerous 
traces of the Mosaic age in the book, in order to prove its 
Mosaic authorship ;! as long as a later writer intended to set 
forth the great legislator speaking and acting, without bungling 
incongruity. 

ALV. Time or Writinc.—Let us now endeavour to ascertain 
as nearly as possible when the work was written. It was not 
extant in the time of Joshua, else he would not have taken 
Achan with Azs sons and daughters, and stoned them with stones, 
contrary to the express prohibition in Deut. xxiv. 16, “The 
children shall not die for their fathers, but every man shall die 
for his own sin.’”’ It was not extant in the time of Elisha, else 
he and other prophets of Israel would not have instigated and 
encouraged the murder of innocent royal children for the sins 
of their parents; since the book directly forbids it. The mes- 
sage sent by Elisha to Jehu at Ramoth was cruel in conception. 
Neither had it existed in the times of the pious kings, David, 
Solomon, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, else the 
Pentateuch could neither have been forgotten nor lost in the 
face of such a command as Deutcronomy contains, viz., that 
every king on coming to the throne should have a copy of the 
law transcribed for his own use from that which was kept by 
the priests the Levites. Is it likely that the kings mentioned 
would have so far neglected this duty as to allow the book to 
pass into forgetfulness? And if they did, surely the prophets 
would have noticed the sin. It appears therefore that down to the 
time of Hezekiah, the written Pentateuch was unknown. The 
command in question proceeded from the Deuteronomist writing 
at a time when the book made its first appearance; and he 
wished it not to be neglected by the kings of Judah. By such 
@ provision he hoped to secure for it a proper and public re- 
cognition in the land. In Deut. xvii. 14-20 we read: “ When 
thou art come unto.the land which the Lord thy God cree. 
thee, and shalt possess it, and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, 
I will set a king over me, like as all the nations that are about 
me; thou shalt in any wise set him king over thee, whom the 
Lord thy God shall choose; one from among thy brethren shalt 
thou set king over thee: thou mayest not set a stranger over 


' Das Douteronomium erklirt, p. 73 et seqq. 
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thee, which is not thy brother. But he shall not multiply 
horses to himself, nor cause the people to return to Egypt, to 
the end that he should multiply horses: forasmuch as the Lord 
hath said unto you, Ye shall henceforth return no more that 
way. Neither shall he multiply wives to himself, that his heart 
turn not away : neither shall he greatly multiply to himself silver 
and gold. And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the throne of his 
kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of this law in a book 
out of that which is before the priests the Levites: And it shall 
be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of his life: 
that he may Icarn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all the 
words of this law and these statutes, to do them: that his heart 
be not lifted up above his brethren, and that he turn not aside 
from the commandment, to the right hand or to the left; to the 
end that he may prolong his days in his kingdom, he, and his 
children, in the midst of Israel.” On comparing these words 
with the refusal of Gideon to assume the rule over the people, 
“T will not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over you: 
the Lord shall rule over you,” it is plain that in one passage the 
appointment of a king is referred to without the least indication 
of monarchy being disapproved of by God; while in the other 
Gideon refuses the office as incompatible in itself with the 
sovereignty of Jehovah over the Israelites. Again, in 1 Sam. 
vil., when all the elders of Israel came to Samuel asking him to 
appoint them a king to judge them like the rest of the 
nations, the proposal is said to have displeased the prophet. 
And why did it displease him? The reason is stated: in the 
seventh verse, ‘‘ They have rejected me that I should not reign 
over them.” The thing was inconsistent with the theocratical 
principle. It was not that monarchy was displeasing to Samuel 
the demand of the people being an act of injustice to him, 
for it was not, as we see from verses 1-5; the prophet disap- 
proved of the proposition because of its essential incompatibility 
with the theocracy ; just as Gideon refused to be king for the 
same reason. Had the law in Deut. xvii. 14-20, existed at the 
time of Samuel, we should have expected an express reference 
to it, because it was exactly appropriate. The pceople’s pro- 
ceeding was in accordance with it. Yet Samuel was displeased ; 
and was informed by the Lord, that the people, in demanding 
an earthly sovereign, had rejected their aly legitimate One. 
We infer therefore, that the law in Deuteronomy had no ex- 
istence in the time of Samuel. And it originated empirically, 
not out of reflection. It was the result of experience, not 
of theoretical legislation. Circumstances unfolding themselves 
in the history of the Israelites gave rise to it. It came 
to be seen that it was expedient, if not necessary. After the 
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kingly power had been established in the land, and the people 
had learned by bitter sd Sahscpag what it was, the law suggested 
itself to the mind of a reflecting Israelite. Hence monarchy in 
itself is not disapproved. That would have been absurd, after 
kings had rei ned and the people been accustomed to their rule. 
All that the law could reasonably attempt was to define the 
conditions and check the excesses of monarchy. This is done 
accordingly. The whole tenor of the passage shews, that hard 
experience of kingship had taught the people a lesson they 
could not have foreseen. Judging from the terms of the regula- 
tion we must suppose that Solomon had already-reigned ; for 
he was the first to multiply cavalry, rightly perceiving that in 
them consisted the strength of an army in such a country as 
Judea. Till his time asses and mules were employed instead 
of horses. Not only did Solomon multiply horses to himself, 
he also multiplied sires, who turned away his heart from 
Jehovah, And he accumulated silver and gold. Thus Solomon 
was the first who conspicuously set the example of doing what 
the Deuteronomist forbids. 

Hengstenberg! and Hivernick? object to reasoning like this, 
and endcavour to justify the adaptation of the law to the Mosaic 
time alone, by urging fie words, ‘‘ nor cause the people to return 
to Egypt, forasmuch as the Lord hath said unto you, Ye shall 
henceforth return no more that day,” which they believe to be 
appropriate only in the time of Moscs, when there was some fear 
that the love of horses might lead the people back to Egypt, 
but not later, because under Solomon and even in Joshua’s time 
the people had attained to a consciousness of their national in- 
dependence, and all idea of their reunion with Egypt was im- 
possible. Thus it is thought that the cause assigned for the 
prohibition is meaningless, unless the law belong to the Mosaic 
period. But surely these critics forget their own position in so 
arguing; for in maintaining that Moses was legislating for the 
future of the nation with prophetic insight, why did he not 
foresee the national independence ? The pe was made for the 
future when the people should be settled in their own land. If 
therefore there was no danger of returning to Egypt, the legis- 
lator enacted what was pertcctly useless. But indeed Egyptian 
alliances with their corrupting influences had taken place. Thus 
in the time of Hezekiah, Egypt was confederate with Judah 
against the Assyrians. The going down to Egypt spoken of is 
not the resettlement of the entire population, but intercourse 
between it and Palestine, for the purpose of importing horses 
and strange customs. Besides, among the punishments threat- 
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ened against the Israelites for disobedience to the Lord God and 
his law, the severest spoken of by the Deuteronomist is their 
being carried away to Egy t in ships; shewing that Egypt had 
again become powerful, oa that too by sea. This does not suit 
the Mosaic origin of the threatening, even supposing it to be a 

re prediction—for a prediction is always based on the present. 

t rises out of historical circumstances in the present to take a 
flight beyond them. In the time of Moses however, the power 
of Egypt by sea could not have been imagined. The prophecy 
would have been appropriate had Egypt’s power by land been 
described as overwhelming to the Israclites; but their naval 
formidableness could only have been suggested, in conformity 
with the genius of prophecy, by the natural phenomena of 
history. In other words, the Egyptians must have been power- 
ful by sea before this language could be employed. Hence the 

e in xxvill. 68 brings us to the time of Isaiah at least. 

We have already seen that there was a supreme tribunal at 
Jerusalem, consisting of priests and laymen, where the most 
difficult cases were decided, as described in Deut. xvii. 8-13. 
Now we learn from Chronicles that Jehoshaphat instituted this 
court: ‘‘ Moreover, in Jerusalem did Jehoshaphat set of the 
Levites and of the priests, and of the chief of the fathers of 
Israel, for the judgment of the Lord, and for controversies, when 
they returned to Jerusalem ; and he charged them, saying,” etc. 
etc. From this we infer that Deutcronomy was not written 
before the reign of Jehoshaphat. 

Two other places serve to define the time more nearly, viz., 
xvi. 16, and xxviii. 68, especially the latter. Egypt was a 
powerful nation—powerful by sea. The Israelites were in 
danger of going down to Egypt for cavalry, and so mul- 
tiplying horses. They hired Egyptian troops, and perhaps 
the Egyptian king hired Israclite infantry. This could not 
have taken place before Psammetichus, under whom the 
country was reunited after it had been distracted with civil 
dissensions. Herodotus relates, that Psammetichus besieged 
Ashdod for twenty-nine years. The troops for the siege he 
probably transported by sea, though no historian expressly says 
so. Other great powers were less formidable to Israel in the 
time of Psammetichus than the Egyptian as restored and 
strengthened. Assyria was verging towards decay ; and Baby- 
lon was not powerful or independent. What must have made 
the revived power of Egypt especially threatening in its 
aspect to Judah was the siege of Ashdod by Psammetichus’s 
army. The possibility of an alliance between the two countries 
was then yt Baer and to it the writer of Deuteronomy was 
opposed. Taking therefore-the reign of Psammetichus as that 
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in which the second legislator wrote, we get 671-617, B.c. 
Josiah ascended the throne in 639, but he would scarcely have 
thought of contracting an untheocratic alliance with Egypt. 
The short reign of Amon his predecessor cannot be assumed ; 
and thus-we are brought to Manasseh, who became king in 
696 n.c., and reigned fifty-five years. His character agrees 
well with the circumstances that suggested Deut. xvii. 16, and 
xxviii. 68. The alliance with Egypt, as we learn from Jer. 
ii. 18, 36, existed in the reign of Josiah. In the latter part of 
the reigns of Psammetichus and Manasseh, probably during the 
siege of Ashdod, when circumstances looked towards a cove- 
nant with Egypt, did the Deuteronomist put into the law 
respecting kings a prohibition of their close connexion with that 
country, and threatened the people in case of disobedience with 
captivity from the same power. The nearest approach to the 
date we can make is 650 s.c. This coincides with Ewald’s 
hypothesis that the book was written during the second half 
of Manasseh’s reign. Richm and Bleek arrive at the same. 

In confirmation of this date we refer to the worship of the 
sun, moon, and stars, which did not prevail till Manasseh’s time ; 
for we read in 2 Kings xxi, 3, that he worshipped all the host of 
heaven and served them; in accordance with the precept in 
Deut. xvii. 3, where such worship is censured. Of Manasseh 
it is also recorded that he used enchantments and dealt with 
familiar spirits and wizards (2 Kings xxi. 6) ; agreeably to which 
conduct is the language of Deut. xviii. 10, 11: ‘“ there shall not 
be found among you any one that maketh his son or his 
daughter to pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or an 
observer of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or 
a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer.” 

There are some passages which may be thought to refer even 
to the Babylonish captivity, and so to bring down the date 
later, for in them not only is eri/e expressly described, but even 
the king is carried away prisoner: “the Lord shall bring thee 
and thy king which thou shalt set over thee, unto a nation 
which neither thou nor thy fathers have known” (xxviii. 36). 
Kings, however, are here spoken of tn the concrete not the 
abstract ; and it is easy to suppose that the author had in his 
mind the captivity of the ten tribes. Writing after this event 
and witnessing the calamities of Judah in its decline, the Deut- 
eronomist might readily anticipate a similar fate for the south- 
ern kingdom, on which account he could say, ‘“ And the Lord 
shall bring thee into Egypt again with ships by the way 
whereof I spake unto thee. Thou shalt see itno more ~~ 
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and there ye shall be sold unto your enemies for bondmen and 
bondwomen, and no man shall buy you” (Deut. xxviii. 65). 
Even the book of Leviticus contains a striking passage relating 
to captivity (xxvi. 33, 34). But Deut. xxvii. exhibits more 
frequent and detailed descriptions of a like captivity, suggested 
in the first instance by the captivity of the ten tribes, and then 
deepened by the subsequent calamities of Judah. The passage 
in xxviii. 36, may be referred to the Babylonish captivity. 
The writer could have predicted some such catastrophe by 
a careful consideration of the times in which he lived. It 
should be remembered that the author of chap. xxvii. threa- 
tens the people with one severe judgment after another, in 
case of their continued disobedience; the judgment always in- 
flicted by a powerful nation. Hence he may have different 
peoples in view. The Chaldeans seem thus to be pointed at in 
the 49th verse: “The Lord shall bring a nation against thee 
from far, from the end of the earth, as swift as the eagle flieth ; 
a nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand,” etc. ; and 
after them the Egyptians, the most formidable of all (68). The 
chapter is based on the 26th of Leviticus. Had the kingdom 
of Judah been broken up, it is evident that the writer would 
not threaten the people with their being carried down to Egypt 
in ships and there sold to their enemies for servants (xxvill. 68). 
Neither would the Edomites have been so mildly spoken of; for 
they manifested joy at the disasters brought upon the Jews 
at the time of the Babylonish captivity, and acted the part of 
enemics. fence the prophets of the day, Obadiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, complain of their cruclty and threaten them with 
judgments (comp. il. 4, etc.; xxiii. 8, etc.). 

The date we have assumed for the Deuteronomist appears to 
us more probable than that which Vaihinger' and Bunsen? adopt 
—viz. the latter part of Hezckiah’s reign. The power of 
Egypt was not so formidable then. We do not sce that the 
words of xvii. 16, on which Bunsen greatly relies, imply an 
exchange of the apparatus of war between Judah and Egypt— 
Jewish infantry having been scent to Egypt and Egyptian 
cavalry received in return. No political mane existing be- 
tween the kings of Judah and Egypt when the author wrote is 
contained in them. Hence we are not shut up to Hezekiah, 
who, as is well known, entered into such relations with Egypt, 
while there is no proof that Manassch followed his example. It 
is true that Hezekiah was the first that destroyed all other 
places of sacrifice, wishing to make the temple alone the recog- 
nised centre of national worship—a proceeding which agrees 
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well with a main object of the Deuteronomist. But the writer 
might easily receive his impulse from the reforming measures of 
the pious king who had departed; and be emboldened by the 
spirit God had put into him, to insist on the temple as the 
only legal place for sacrifice, tn consequence of the wicked con- 
duct of the son restoring what the pious father had righteously 
abolished. Knobel conjectures that the Deuteronomist lived 
under Josiah, which appears to us too late.! 

The writer himself is unknown. Ewald thinks that he wrote 
in Egypt, in the sight of those unfortunate countrymen whom 
Manasseh had sold into that land. There is~no internal 
evidence for such a position ; neither is probability against it, 
as Richm supposes.? An Israelite living in Egypt might write 
for the benefit of his countrymen such laws as those given in the 
book, and in particular the regulation that all males should 
make a pilgrimage three times in the year to Jerusalem, with 
the full persuasion that they would be valued and observed. 

XV. SIMILARITY TO JEREMIAH’s Dicrion.—It has often been 
remarked that Deuteronomy presents a number of words and 
phrases found in Jeremiah, such as, the image of the “iron 
furnace ;”’ “to scatter among the people or the heathen ;” “ to 
circumcise the heart, or the foreskin of the heart ;”’ “to pollute 
the land,” in speaking of divorce ; “ cursed be he that fulfilleth 
not all the words of this law ;”’ ‘“‘thou shalt become a proverb 
and a byword among all nations where Jehovah has driven 
thee ;” “a nation from afar, whose tongue thou shalt not under- 
stand ;”’ “horses swifter than eagles;” “eating the flesh of thy 
sons and daughters;” “the Lord will turn thy captivity and 
gather thee together again ;” “hear, O earth, the words of my 
mouth ;” “a fire is kindled in mine anger ;” “ Israel shall dwell 
in safety ;” “under every green tree.” But it must not be 
supposed on account of these resemblances that Jeremiah was 
the writer of the book of Deuteronomy, in whole or in part. 
He may have imitated the style of Deuteronomy to some 
extent; for we agree with Von Bohlen? and Bleek* that the 
resemblance cannot have arisen from chance. Comp. Jer. 
Jer. xxxiv. 14, with Deut. xv. 12, vii. 33, with Deut. xxvii. 26; 
xv. 4, xxiv. 9, xxix. 18, xxxiv. 17, with Deut. xxvii. 25; 
xxii. 8, 9, with Deut. xxix. 24-26; v. 15, etc, with Deut. 
xxviii. 49 ; xxiii. 17, with Deut. xxix. 18.5 Nothing, however, 
appears to us more incorrect than the hypothesis that Hillnah, 
in. concert with his son Jeremiah, drew up the five books of the 
Pentateuch, and produced them as found in the temple, to the 
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astonished monarch. It is attended with so many difficulties 
as to ensure its rejection. Whoever the author was, he must 
have been highly gifted. He was evidently familiar with the 
prophets, which may account for his manner. That he was a 
priest is not improbable. Perhaps he was a Levite, a circum- 
stance which would account for his frequent commendation of 
the Levite {o the generosity of the people. There is little doubt 
that he belonged to the kingdom of Judah. 

XVI. DevureronoMist HAD THE PRECEDING BOOKS IN 
WRITING BEFORE HIM. —The book is like a sequel to the three 
preceding ones. It is a fragment viewed by iiself. We cannot 
indeed pronounce it a disconnecled, unmeihodical fragment; for 
it has more unity than Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers; but it 
is incomplete. Thus the Subbath is not mentioned, except in 
the decalogue (v. 14); nor does any reference {o circumcision 
occur, except that the word is employed {wice in a figurative 
sense (x. 16; xxx. 6). There is no douvt that it is built on the 
historical facts embodied in the former parts of the Pentateuch. 
It presupposes them as well known. It alludes to them 
throughout. Yet it is still possible that the wrifer may have 
taken all his knowledge of the previous history from oral tra- 
dition. His acquaintance with it may have been drawn from 
an unwritten source. That the author of Deuteronomy bases 
his observations on the contents of the four preceding books 
is not sufficient to shew that the latter were committed to 
ve prior to his underiaking to write; for that would be 
inconclusive proof of the anterior cxisience of the documents 
themselves: what is wanted is proper evidence of the fact that 
the Deuteronomist had the written books before him, with all 
their contents. And this appears to have been the case, as 
the following examples shew. Sometimes there is an express 
reference to Jaws ulready given, as in Deut. xviii. 2, “There- 
fore shall they have no inheritance among their brethren: the 
Lord is their inheritance, as he hath said unto them.” Were 
Num. xviii. 20, is alluded to. A similar example occurs in 
Deut. xxiv. 8, ‘Take heed in the plague of leprosy, that thou 
observe diligently, and do according to all that the priests the 
Levites shall teach you: as I commanded them, so ye shall ob- 
serve to do.”’ Here the regulations in Lev. xiii. xiv. are implied. 

Ex. xx. 1-17, containing the deculogue, is repeated nearl 
word for word in Deut. v. 6-21, the latter manifestly later than 
the former. 

Certain parts of the first chapter of Deuteronomy bear con- 
siderable resemblance to the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters 
of Numbers, as i. 22-25, to Num. xiii. 21-26. But the likeness 
is closer in other verses, aa— 
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“Surely there shall not one of these 
men of this evil generation see that 
land, which I sware to give unto your 
fathers, save Caleb the son of Jephunneh; 
he shall see it, and to him will I give the 
land that he hath trodden upon, and to 
his children, because he hath wholly fol- 
lowed the Lord” (Deut. i. 35, au 

“« Moreover your little ones, which ye 
said should be a prey, and your children, 


“Surely they shall not see the land 
which I sware unto their fathers, neither 
shall any of them that provoked me see 
it; but my servant Caleb, because he 
had another spirit with him, and hath 
followed me fully, him will I bring into 
the land whereinto he went; and his 
sced shall possess it” (Num. xiv. 23, 24). 

“But your little ones which ye said 
should be a prey, them will I bring in, 


which in that day had no knowledge be- 
tween good and evil, they shull go in 
thither, and unto them will I give it, 
and they shall possess it’’ (Deut. 1. 39), 


and they shall know the land which ye 
have despised” (Num. xiv. 31). 


—_ 


In Deut. xiv. 3-20, the regulations respecting clean and 
unclean meats are tuken from Lev. xi., with some variations 
which shew the later lawgiver; such as the omission of the 
locust, bald locust, the beetle, and the grasshopper, as allowable 
food (Lev. xi. 21, 22). 

The description of the leading festivals in Deut. xvi. shews in 
various ways the use of the preceding books. This is particu- 
larly so with the frast of tabernacies (xvi. 13, 14). The name 
is taken from Lev. xxii. 34, ASSN IM. And the words 
EBON3 1 myn are borrowed from Ley. xxiii. 39, and Ex. 
Xxxly. 22, 

In like manner the name feast of weeks (Deut. xvi. 10) is taken 
from Ex. xxxiv. 22, the numbering of seven weeks from Lev. 
xxii. 15, 16. When the Deuteronomist substitutes for the 
point of commencing the reckoning of the seven weeks, the time 
thou beginuest to put the sickle to the corn, instead of from the 
morrow after the Sabbath, we see that he lived subsequently to 
the writer of Leviticus, giving a plain date for one that had 
become uncertuin. 

Again, where we read in Deut. xvi. 8, ‘On the seventh day 
shall be a solemn assembly to the Lord thy God.” the name 
ny applied to the serenth day, is taken from Lev. xxiii. 36, 


and Num. xxix. 35. The writer transfers it from the eighth 
day, to which it is applied in Leviticus and Numbers, to the 
seventh. Although he had said in the third verse, “Seven days 
shglt thou cat unleavened bread,” yet in the eighth he says, 
“Six days thou shalt eat unleavened bread,” making the next, 
t.e., the seventh, a day of holy convocation, ANY 


The entire description of the feast. of the passover, which is 
connected with that of unleavened bread in Deut. xvi. 1-8, is 
founded upon various passages in other books, principally in 
Exodus. Thus the reason given for its observance, viz., because 
in the month of Abib Jehovah brought the people out of the 
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land of Egypt (Deut. xvi. 1) is from Ex. xii. 17; xiii. 3; xxiii. 
15; xxxiv. 18. The words “thou shalt eat unleavened bread” 
are from Ex. xiii. 7, xxiii. 15, the explanation appended, “even 
the bread of affliction, for thou camest forth out of the land of 
Egypt in haste,” being the writer’s own (Deut. xvi. 3). ‘“ And 
there shall be no leavened bread seen with thee in all thy coast 
seven days” (Deut. xvi. 4), are from Ex. xiii. 7, “and there 
shall no ieavened bread be seen with thee, neither shall there be 
leaven seen with thee in all thy quarters.” 

The expression in Deut. i. 10, ‘“‘ Ye are this day as the stars 
of heaven for multitude,” is borrowed from the promise to 
Abraham recorded in Genesis xv. 5: ‘“ Look now toward heaven, 
and tell the stars, if thou be able to number them: and he said 
unto him, so shall thy seed be.” 

In Deut. ix. 12 we read: “And the Lord said unto me, 
Arise, get thee down quickly from hence: for thy people, which 
thou hast brought forth out of Egypt, have corrupted themselves ; 
they are quickly turned aside out of the way which I com- 
manded them ; they have made them a molten image.” Here 
the language is closely borrowed from Ex. xxxii. 7, 8: “And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Go, get thee down; for thy people, 
which thou broughtest out of the land of Egypt have corrupted 
themselves. They have turned aside quickly out of the way 
ae I commanded them, they have made them a molten 
calf,’’ etc. 

In Deut. xxvii. 5, Moses is said to prohibit the people, after 
they had crossed the Jordan and were building an altar of 
stones, from lifting up any iron tool upon the stones; which is 
taken from Ex. xx. 26: “And if thou wilt make me an altar of 
stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone: for if thou lift up 
thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.” The verb, lift up, is the 
same in both; and the cause of the prohibition being omitted in 
Deuteronomy implies acquaintance with the former passage. 


“Moreover the Lord thy God will ‘“‘And I will send hornets bofore thee, 
send the hornet among them, until they which shall drive out the Hivite, the 
that are left, and hide themselves from (‘anaanite, and the Hittite from before 
thee, be destroyed.’ (Deut. vii. 20). thee.” (Ex. xxiii. 28). 


The figure of bearing on eagle’s wings (Ex. xix. 4) is expanded 
and magnified in Deut. xxxii. 11: ‘“ As an eagle stirreth up 
her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings, so the Lord alone did 
lead him,” ete. etc. 

In Deut. vii. 22 we read: “And the Lord thy God will put 
out those nations before thee by little and little; thou mayest 
not consume them at once, lest the beasts of the field increase 
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upon thee.” This is borrowed from Ex. xxiii. 29, 30: “TI will 
not drive them out from before thee in one year, lest the land 
become desolate, and the beast of the field multiply against thee. 
By little and little I will drive them out from before thee,” etc. 
etc. The expression OY LyH which appears nowhere else, 


shews that the one place was taken from the other. 
Jehovah is called a jealous God NIP Uns in Deut. iv. 24, 


which peculiar expression is borrowed from Ex. xx. & 

In lay. xix. 19 we read: “Thou shalt not let thy cattle 
gender with a diverse kind. Thou shalt not sow thy field with 
mingled seed, neither shall a garment mingled of linen and 
woollen come upon thee.’”’ In like manner the Deuteronomist 
says: “Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with diverse seeds: 
lest the fruit of thy seed which thou hast thus sown and the 
fruit of thy vineyard be defiled. Thou shalt not plow with an 
ox and an ass together. Thou shalt not wear a garment of 
divers sorts, as of woollen and linen together” ‘xxii. 9-11). It 
is easy to see that the latter is an enlargement of the former. 


The difficult word T]0YW is adopted by the Deuteronomist, 


which appears to be of Egyptian origin. But in taking it from 
Leviticus he appends the explanation, “woollen and linen to- 
gether.” What he adds to the original law, in accordance with 
its spirit, is that a vincyard should not be sown with seeds of 
different sorts; for which the owner would be punished with the 
loss of the whole fruit or produce; and that an ox and ass 
should not be yoked together in the plow. 

These proots of the Deuteronomist’s acquaintance with the 
four preceding books might be multiplied, since almost every 
chapter presents some indication, however slight, that written 
documents were employed by him. It is natural to sup 
that he attached himself for the most part to the Jehovistic 
descriptions and laws. Living as he did much nearer the 
time out of which they arose, he would not readily revert to 
obsolete forms. Civilization had progressed since the Elohists. 
The national conceptions of God and his requirements had ex- 

“ode Even since the Jehovist wrote they had been some- 
----- modified. Hence the Deuteronomist stands substantiall 
on the same stage of national development as the Jehovist, wit 
some difference on the side of advancement. In like manner 
the historical survey is of the Jchovistic stamp, in some cases a 
little intensified. Thus it is frequently commanded the Israel- 
ites to drive out and destroy the Canaanites lest they should 
corrupt the chosen people, and so lead to their punishment. 
The usual expressions applied to the Israelites’ conduct in rela- 
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tion to them are YR, or the intensive form | | 
win, “mam. Such is the Jehovistic representation, which is 
foreign to the Elohists. But the Deuteronomistic words are 
more copious and strong. They are YM, NTT, Py, WONT, 
Toyn, Mg, OMNI, MPD, AN, implying that the 


Canaanites were to be utterly cxterminated, that no favour 
should be shewn them, but that every living thing should be 
destroyed. 

Yet cxamples of the Deuteronomist’s return to the older 
legislation and consequent neglect of the latter are not wanting. 
Thus we read in xv. 12-18, that the Hebrew bondman was to 
be released in the seventh year of his servitude, agreeably to 
Ex. xxi. 2-6; whereas the later law in Lev. xxv. 39-55, speaks 
of his release only in the year of jubilee. Similarly, the Deu- 
teronomist has respect to the most ancient law in representing 
the first produce as a gift to the priests (comp. xviii. 3-5 with 
Ex. xiii. 11-16). He also speaks merely of one convocation or 
solemn assembly, on the seventh day of the feast of unleavened 
bread (Deut. xvi. 8 comp. with Ex. xiii. 6), while other laws 
relating to the festivals mention such an assembly on the first 
day also (Ex. xii. 16, Num. xxviii. 18). The latter are posterior 
in time. 

As an example of advanced or improved legislation, may be 
taken the way in which Deuteronomy repeats the regulation 
contained in Ex. xxi. 16, 17, which runs thus: “ And if a man 
entice a maid that is not betrothed, and he with her, he shall 
surely endow her to be his wife. If her father utterly refuse to 
give hee unto him, he shall pay money according to the dowry 
of virgins.” But the Deuteronomist says: “Ifa man find a 
damsel that is a virgin, which is not betrothed, and lay hold on 
her, and he with her, and they be found, then the man that lay 
with her shall give unto the damsel’s father fifty shekels of 
silver, and she shall be his wife: because he hath humbled her, 
he may not put her away all his days” (xxii. 28, 29). Here it 
is enjoined that he must take her for his wife and never put her 
away; having given her father, who has no right of refusal, a 
specific dowry, as in a case of regular marriage. a 

A striking instance of a more cultivated period is tho “uy 
recorded in Deut. xxii. 13-21 compared with that in Numbers’ 
v. 11-31. In the latter great latitude is afforded to the suspi- 
cious husband, while the woman’s protection against him is only 
a superstitious appeal to Jehovah. [But in the former a judicial 
luvestigation is substituted, giving the wife a more reasonable 
chance of justice. It would thus appear that such beliofs as 
those implied in the arrangement recorded in Numbers, had 
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been shaken or destroyed at the time of the Deuteronomist. 
Compare also Deut. xxii. 23-27 with Lev. xx. 10. 

The change in the Deuteronomist’s laws, or the new additions 
he makes to those already in operation, is uniformly on the side 
of humanity, toleration, and benevolence. Thus it is forbidden 
for the first time, that fathers should be punished instead of 
their sons, or sons in place of their fathers (xxiv. 16); while it 
is enacted that stripes should not exceed forty (xxv. 3), and that 
servants at the time of their manumission should receive from 
their masters a liberal present ‘out of the flock, apd out of the 
floor, and out of the wine-press”’ (Deut. xv. 14). 

XVII. Cuaracrer, AUTHORSHIP, AND DATE OF XXXI. XXXII. 
XXXII, xxxiv.—The thirty-first chapter as far as verse 13 is 
universally attributed to the Deuteronomist. But verses 14-30, 
betray another writer, both because most of what they say is told 
immediately before (verses 1-13), and also because the taber- 
nacle of the congregation appears in the fourteenth verse with 
the pillar of cloud. The language too is not the Deuterono- 
mist’s. The verses are Jehovistic.! 

The thirty-second chapter, as far as verse 43, contains Moses’s 
song, referred to in xxxi. 19, 22, 30. It is pretty clear that 
the song was not written by the Deuteronomist himself, who 
never appears as a poct, and from whose style it strongly differs. 
Neither can it have been written by the Jehovist ; for the differ- 
ence of diction and manner is too great. It proceeded from 
some unknown poet, whose historical allusions and lnguistic 

uliarities shew that he lived after Moses, and even after 

olomon. Thus the fifteenth verse presupposes that the Israel- 
ites had passed through highly prosperous and peaceful times ; 
and in the twenty-first the people referred to are the Assyrians, 
who had attained to the height of their power, and are described 
in the thirty-third chapter of Isaiah. All internal evidence 
leads to the lust quarter of the eighth century as the period 
when the song was written, which Ewald has proved.? The 
Deuteronomist thinking it worthy of Moses, though it was not 
written for the purpose of passing as Mosaic, adopted and put 
it into his mouth. We cannot agree with Ewald in thinking 
th ehovist had another piece at xxxi. 19, etc., which the 
uteronomist displaced in order to insert the present. But 
there is certainly some awkwardness in the circumstances con- 
nected with the song, according to the sarah Haare of the book 
of Deuteronomy as it now stands. Agreeably to xxxi. 19, a 
song is divinely announced to Moses and Joshua, which the 
are commanded to write, and teach to the children of 


1 Soe Knobel, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. p. 320. 
3 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. p. 165 et seqq, 
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But it is not given. In the twenty-second verse we are informed 
that Moses wrote the song that same day, and taught it to the 
children of Israel. Still it is not recorded. This is succeeded 
by a charge to Joshua, the delivery to the Levites of the law- 
book to be kept in the side of the ark, and a warning to the 
assembled elders and officers. Zhen we are first introduced to 
Moses speaking the song before the whole congregation, pea 
it had been mentioned already that he had written and taught 
it. Hence the song appears out of place. It should come after 
the twenty-first verse of the thirty-first chapter. In any case 
the writer of it was neither the Jehovist nor Deuteronomist. 

These observations shew that we differ from Knobel, who 
assigns the song to the Syrian period. Instead of referring 
verses 21, 30, 31, 35, to the Assyrians, he supposes the Synans 
to be meant, chiefly because he thinks that the former would 
have been spoken of in stronger language, and that the cap- 
tivity would have been announced.' But Knobel relics much on 
the seventh verse, which relates to Judah, as evidence that the 
chapter belongs to a much earlier time than is commonly as- 
signed to it. He takes the allusion in the verse to be to David’s 
living at a distance from Saul in banishment; while the twelfth 
verse he applies to Gibeon, whither the tabernacle had been 
brought after Nob had been destroyed by Saul. These are pre- 
carious allusions to rely upon. We do not believe with Knobel 
that the poem belongs to the time of Saul, and are surprised to 
find the critic asserting that the writers of Gen. xlix. and Deut. 
XXxlll. were independent of one another, without perceptible 
imitation on the part of either. 

The verses immediately succeeding the song, viz., xxxili. 
44-47, belong to the Deuteronomist himself, as the allusion in 
verse 46 to ali the words of Moses plainly shews. The re- 
mainder of the chapter, viz., 48-52, is Elohistic, having been 
taken from the Elohim-writer and put here by the Douter- 
onomist. It is partly a repetition of Num. xxvii. 12-23, as 
Bleek has pointed out.? 

The thirty-third chapter, describing the blessings pronounced 
by Moses on the tribes, has been variously judged. . The first 
thing in it that strikes the reader is the resemblance be it 
and the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, where Jacob blesses 
sons, the heads of the twelve tribes. The writer of Deut. 
xxxill. has evidently had Genesis xlix. before him; for his 
images and lan are borrowed from it. Each writer takes 
his own present, and dresses it out in poetical colours; but the 
position assigned to Levi suffices to shew that the author of 


+ Excget. Handbuch, xiii. p. 326. 4 Einlcitung, pp. 165, 307. 
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Deut. xxxiii. lived after the writer of Gen. xlix., for there the 
views of both differ. Levi is involved in the curse with Simeon, 
according to Gen. xlix.; but in Deut xxxiii. no mention is made 
of Simeon, and the Levites are described as regular priests and 
teachers of the law. The last remnant of Simeon had dis- 
appeared in the days of Hezekiah; but the Levitical party had 
then attained to equal importance with the old Aaronic priests. 
It is remarkable that Bleek! and Tuch* suppose this chapter in 
Deuteronomy to have belonged to the Elohim-document. They 
give the same place to Gen. xlix. In both instances we dissent, 
and agree with Ewald in placing Deut. xxxiii. after the Deuter- 
onomist.?. The internal state of the kingdom, as depicted in 
the chapter, is favourable. We may therefore fix on the reign 
of Josiah, when such a reform had been effected throughout 
the land as must have filled the hearts of the pious with new 
hopes. The aspirations of the people were excited, and bright 
visions again floated before the minds of the pious. The wish 
expressed respecting Judah and his people, viz., that David’s 
house might again have dominion over all the tribes (verse 7) ; 
the exalted and honourable place occupied by the tribe of Levi, 
who had become teachers as well as incense-offerers (8-11); the 
allusion to Jerusalem (not Gibeon, as Knobel takes it) as the 
place of the temple (verse 12), to which the most northern 
tribes are represented as repairing for worship (verse 19), all 
point to a late period. Judging from the language, the time 
was not far from that of Jeremiah. He was not contemporary 
wtth Amos, as Graf assumes.*. If this be so, it was not 
appended to his work by the Deuteronomist himself. And this 
is confirmed by the loose way in which it is inserted, there 
being no internal connection between it and its context. We 
need not say how unlike the chapter is in spirit and diction to 
the Deuteronomist himself. 

The first nine verses of the thirty-fourth chapter betray the 
hand of the Elohist. But verses 4-6, 10, are Jehovistic. The 
Deuteronomist concludes with verses 11 and 12, in which he 
remarks that no prophet as great as Moses had ever arisen in 
Israel. Jt is true that the language of these verses reminds one 
stpe.ly of the Jehovist, but that is not sufficient reason for 
“concluding with De Wette that they are Jehovistic, since there 
is frequent similarity between the Jehovist and Deuteronomist 
in this respect. By comparing the twefth verse with iv. 34; 
xxvi. 8, the Deuteronomist at once appears. 


! De libri Genesoos orig. atque indol. Histor. Observationes, p. 19. 
3 Kommentar ueber die Genesis, pp. 555, 556. 

§ Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. p. 171 et seq. 
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From the preceding remarks it will be seen that Deuteronomy 
in its present state did not proceed from the hand of the writer 
himself . The body of the work is regular and connected in its 
parts; but towards the conclusion the wonted regularity dis- 
appears. There different pieces are put together. And the 
poem in chapter xxxiii. was also inserted after the Deuierono- 
mist. Those who divide off an appendix from the book of 
Deuteronomy because unwilling with some Jews to maintain 
that Moses wrote the account of his own death at the end 
(though that is the only consistent course for such as hold the 
Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch), are sorely puzzled 
to know where the supposed appendix begins. The Talmud 
redtices it to the last cight verses of the thirty-fourth chapter ; 
while Abenesra makes it begin with that chapter. Eichhorn 
and Havernick look upon xxx1. 24, as the proper subscription 
of Moses to his own work, and verses 25-30 us the righi conclu- 
sion, which were subsequently added to the history. Hengsten- 
berg, followed by Keil, supposes that Moses’s own writing 
terminates with xxxi. 23; and that the {wenty-fourth verse 
and onward proceeds from another hand. Others regard xxx. 
20, as the termination of Moses’s composition, and the rest as 
another’s. All these hypotheses shew misconception of the 
Deuteronomist’s position and style. 

The Deuteronomist found the first four books made up in 
their present form of two or more leading documents, and 
terminating with Moscs’s death. But the Elohim-document 
contained more than this, for it carried on the history till the 
conquest of Palestine. The Jchovist tuo and the documents he 
used were not exhausted. Accordingly he inserted the second 
legislation in the end of Numbers, and associated with his own 
remarks such Elohistic and Jchovistic pieces as seemed necessa 
to complete the historical account closing the book of Numbers. 

The date ascribed by us to Deuteronomy would be wholly 
invalidated if Delitzsch’s assertion were true,' viz., that Heng- 
stenberg has proved both Amos and Hosea to presuppose the 
existence of Deuteronomy. It is one thing to shew their 
acquaintance with the law, and another to prove their know- 
ledge of the book of Deuteronomy. The passages 3} 
vL 7; vill. 12,13; x1. 3, 8; xi. 4, 9, 10, 13; xiii. 6 (Ho 
do not demonstrate the priority of the written Deuteronomy. 
We are confident that neither of these prophets copied the 
Deuteronomist. Nor can it be fairly proved that Isaiah and 
Micah borrowed expressions and images from this book. Wh 
should it be thought that Isaiah begins his prophecies wit 


1 Commentar iiber die Gonesis, p. 11, third edition. 
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words borrowed from Deut. xxxii. 1, ‘Hear, O heavens, and 
give ear, O earth,” since the phrase seems to have been a com- 
mon one, inviting respectful attention to the message so intro- 
duced. Were cither passage an echo of the other, it is more 
likely that a poet should apply to Moses what had been attri- 
buted to Jehovah by a pro het, than that he should first em- 
ploy it. It is easy for De itzsch to pronounce Isaiah i. 2-4, 
a kind of mosaic from Dcut. xxxii. and xxxi.; but it would 
be difficult to render it probable. The sume applies to the 
description in Isaiah i. 5-9, resting on the threatgnings in Lev. 
xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. We admit that Isaiah i. 10-11, pre- 
sents the settled diction of the sacrificial and festival laws in 
Exodus and succeeding books; but why suppose that Deuter- 
onomy must have been present to the writer ? or why need he 
have had aught but the Klohim document? In Isaiah i. 15-31, 
it may be that passages in the Pentateuch were before the mind 
of the scer; but we demur to the assertion that such passages 
were especially Deuteronomic ones, or that they rest on the 
basis of a deep-lying connected history. 

Mic. vi. 8, “ He hath shewed thee, O man, whet is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” has been derived 
from Deut. x. 12, “And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in 
all his ways, and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God,” 
etc. Yet the same sentiment, and in part the same words, are 
in Hos. x11. 6, and vi. 6; and it is as likely that Micah is the 
original of Deutcronomy, as ttce rersd, especially if we translate 
the prophet’s words with Ilitzig, “they have shewed thee.” 

AVIII. Taste or New Laws, anp ofr CHANGES 1N OLD 
Onus.—The following table of new laws in Deuteronomy, and 
of changes in old ones, may be useful :— 

1. Unity of place for common worship 1s strictly insisted 
on (xi. 5, 11, 14, 18, 21, 26; xiv. 23, 24; xv. 20; xvi. 2, 6, 7, 
11, 15, 16; xvi. 8,10; xvii. 6; xxvi. 2; xxx. 11). 

2. The law respecting the election of a king (xvii. 14-20). 

3. The law relating to the prophetic order (xvii. 9-22). 

1e prohibition of groves near the altar of the Lord 
‘xvi. 21). 

5. The regulation respecting the administration of justice in 
difficult cases by the Levites and the judge (xvii. 8-13). 

6. Inheritance-right of the first-born (xxi. 15-17). 

7. The privilege of a woman taken captive in war (xxi. 10~14). 

8. The law relating to fugitive slaves (xxi. 15, 16). 

: 9. Prohibition of bringing the hire of a whore into the Lord's 
ouse 4 ee [6 QUN 
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10. Prohibition of changing male and female dress promis- 


cuously (xxii. 5). 


11. The law against man-stealing (xxiv. 7). 


12. 
13. 
14, 


THE OLD LAW. 


In the three middle books of the Pen- 
tateuch the place of worship is called the 
tabernacle of the congregation. 


“The priests are carefully distinguished 
from the Levites. 


A yearly tithe is to be paid into the 
sanctuary (Levit. xxvii. 30-33). 


The priests are to receive all the first- 
fruits and firstlings, or a sum of acquit- 
tance (Num. xvii. 12, 15-19; Levit. 
xxvii. 26, ete.). 


The wave breast and the heave shoulder 
of the victim are to be given to the priests 
(Ex. xxix. 27; Levit. vil. 34; x. 14; 
Num. vi. 20; xviii. 18). 


Animals are to be killed only before 
the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation (Levit. xvii. 3, etc.). 


Blood when poured out is to be covered 
immediately with dust (Levit. xvii. 3). 


The leader in war is the judge in peace 
(Ex. xviii. 13, etc.). 


The service of a man servant is limited 
to six years (Ex. xxi. 1-11); or with 
mild treatment till the year of jubilee 
(Levit. xxv. 39, etc.). 


Strangers are subjected to all the re- 
Sper of the Hebrews (Ex. xii. 49; 
vit. XV. 29; xviii. 26). 


The regulation concerning the number of stripes (xxv. 2). 
The law respecting divorce (xxiv. 1-4). 
The Levirate (xxv. 5-10). 


DEUTERONOMY. 


The tabernacle is never mentioned in 
Deuteronomy. 


This distinction is not observed in 
Deuteronomy, for the Levites take part 
in priestly duties, such as blessing ; while 
priests perform Levitical offices, as car- 
rying the ark of the covenant (x. 8; 
xxxi, 9). 


A tithe at the end of three years is to 
be laid up for the Levite, the stranger, 
the futherless, and the widow (xiv. 28, 29). 


The first-born of flocks and herds are 
to be consumed in holy feasts, with the 
houschold and Levites, at the sanctuary 
(xu. 6-12, 17-19; xv. 19-23). 


The priests are to receive as their due 
the shoulder, two cheeks, and maw of an 
ox or sheep offered in sacritice (Deut. 
Xvili. 3). 


In Deuteronomy, the killing of ani- 
mals anywhere is permitted (xii. 15, 
20-22). 


Blood may be poured out on the earth 
(xii. 16, 24; xv, 23), 


Particular judges are appointed, who 
decide in civil and criminal cases (xvii. 9; 
XX1. 2; xix. 18). 


In Deuteronomy, women are expressly 
included as well as men; who are to be 
released at the end of six years, and sent 
away with liberal presents (xv. 12-18). 






n 


Strangers may buy a c 
animal that has died of itself, o 
a present of it, which is forbidden 
people of God (Deut. xiv. 21).' 


of an 


To this we append the chief additions in Deuteronomy to the 


older books. 


The command of God to leave Horeb, i. 6, 7, not mentioned 


in Numbers x. 1]. 


" See Vaihinger’s article Mosaisches Recht in Herzog’s Encyklopacdie, and Bun- 
"« Bibelwerk, Halbband 9, p. 274 et seqq. 
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The repentance of the Israelites 1. 45 — omitted in Num. 
xiv. 45. 

Moses’s intercession on behalf of Aaron, ix. 20, etc.—omitted 
in Ex. xxxii. xxxiil. 

The command not to fight with the Moabites and Ammonites, 
ii. 9, 19, or with the Edomites, but to buy of them food and 
water, i. 4, 8. 

The historical notices given of the oldest inhabitants of Moab, 
Ammon, and mount Seir, ii. 10-12, 20-23; of the sixty for- 
tified cities of Bashan, iii. 4; of Og king of Bashan, a remnant 
of the race of giants, 111. 11. 

The different names of Hermon, iii. 9; the wilderness of 
Kedemoth, ii. 26, where Moses sent ambassadors to the king of 
Sihon—omitted in Num. xxi. 21. 

The more particular account of the attack of the Amalekites, 
xxv. 17, 18, compared with Ex. xvii. 8, etc. 

Other minor additions may be omitted.! 

XIX. Arcuments For Mosaic AurHorsnre. — It is un- 
necessary to refer to proofs of the Mosaic authorship and age 
of the book. Schultz has summed them up in copious array ; 
and the whole list is pervaded by weakness. His reasoning 
largely proceeds on a false principle; for it is based on alleged 
Mosaic marks in the book ; the rery thing intended by the writer. 
The work does not profess to represent the time of the author, 
but that of Moses in the plains of Moab; and must therefore be 
full of particulars consonant with the age and circumstances in 
which the great legislator lived. Yet as some may be disturbed 
by a few of the Mosaic arguments, we shall allude to the most 
plausible. 

1. The relation of Moab, Ammon, and Edom to Israel is 
entirely different from that which obtained some centuries later. 
In Deuteronomy Edom is regarded with kindly feelings ; Moab 
and Ammon only with hostility. ‘Thou shalt not abhor an 
Edomite, for he is thy brother” (xxiii. 7). He was allowed to 
enter into the Lord’s congregation in the third generation 
(xxiii. 8). Such view of these people is pronounced natural to 
the age of Moses ; whereas in all after history and prophecy the 
relatiqn:is reversed. The prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah have 
words of mercy for Moab and Ammon; but none for Edom. 

In opposition to this, we find a king of Edom, t.e., a tribu 
king appointed by the Jews fighting with Jehoshaphat against 
Moab (2 Kings iii. 9, 12, 26). It is true that the Edomites 
revolted under Jehoram, and were successful in maintaini 
their independence in the time of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 7), 


1 See Keil’s Einleitung, pp. 95, 96. 
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so that they became powerful rivals of the Hebrews ; but that is 
the very reason why a far-seeing man might not wish to pro- 
voke them, but rather to act in a friendly spirit. Their power 
rendered them formidable. One writing as a legislator might - 
therefore speak of them in a different tone from patriotic poets 
and prophets who wished for their subjugation again; though 
Judah would only enfeeble itself by attempting their re-conquest. 
The reigns of Hezekiah and Manasseh were a very probable 
time for Edom to be spoken of as it is in Deuteronomy ; that of 
Moses was not; else why should David’s subsequent vengeance 
on it be so very severe ; and why should the prophets, contrary 
to the lair, call for its destruction. And does not the fact that 
the Moabites and Ammonites are spoken of with greater severit 
than the Edomites mark the date as being after the war with 
Jehoshaphat, in which those peoples made themselves formidable 
to Judah ? 

2. The supremacy of Judah, the sovereignty established in 
the line of David, the building of the temple, the revolt of the 
ten tribes, the persecution carried on by Jezebel, the wickedness 
and fall of the kingdom of Israel, the Assyrian invasions were 
events of great moment in their bearing on the development of 
the theocracy ; vet none of them is alluded to. Especially remark- 
able is the silence of the author of Deuteronomy as to the 
distinction between Judah and Isracl. 

This is easily answered. By referring to any of the things 
here specified or all of them, the writer would have departed 
from his purpose. In carrying out his design consistently, he 
must necessarily omit them, because his exhortations are put 
into the mouth of Moses in the plains of Moab. 

3. Certain geographical notices shew a very early composition. 
Thus the book gives information about obscure Canaanitish 
tribes, the Emim, Horim, Zamzummim (ii. 10-21); about the 
names of mount Hermon (i. 9); about Og king of Bashan 
(i. 11). The old name “mount of the Amorites” is given to 
the mountains of Judah (i. 7,19). The argument founded on 
this is put in two ways, viz., a forger would have no object 
in inventing them, and they are of too minute a character to be 
handed down by tradition. aloe Or 

Both are admitted. They were neither inventeds fornor han. 
down by tradition. The names and particular™":§ are taken by 
the writer from the four preceding books. Thiterte old appellation 
“mount of the Amorites,” agrees with the af athor’s standpoint ; 
and the two names of mount Hermon as exyf7, jlaincd in iii. 9 are 
oe 2 a late writer, not in Moses. 

AA. Deuteronomy xvi. 15-18.—“ The od will 
raise up unto thee a Prophet from the mif"*? pera of thy 
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brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken ; according 
to all that thou desiredst of the Lord thy God in Horeb in the 
day of the assembly, saying, Let me not hear again the voice of 
the Lord my God, neither let me see this great fire any more, 
that I die not. And the Lord said unto me, They have well 
spoken that which they have spoken. I will raise them up a 
prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, and will put 
my words in his mouth; and he shall speak unto them all that 
I shall command him.” _ 

There is considerable diversity of opinion respecting the 
meaning of the word prephet, or N°). 

1. Some understand by the prophet Jesus Christ, exclusively. 
This opinion has been very extensively held in ancient and 
modern times; by Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Athanasius, Euse- 
bius, Lactantius, Augustine, and Isidore of Pelusium; by Luther 
and the Lutheran church generally, as well as by the Reformed 
church. In more recent times, it has been adopted by Doederlein, 
Koecher, De Broix, Pareau, Knapp, Kurtz. The arguments for 
it are best given by the last named critic.) 

(a) The most ancient and unanimous tradition is in its favour. 
Thus the Pentateuch closes with the words (Deut. xxxiv. 10), 
‘‘And there arose not a prophet since in Isracl like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face.’ The redactor, from whom 
these words proceeded, must have interpreted like unto me and 
like unto thee in the eighteenth chapter as referring to the 
personal Messiah. He would have fallen into an irreconcilable 
contradiction with the writer of the eighteenth chapter had he 
understood the word prophet of the succession of prophets after 
Moses. Later prophecy itself renounces the honour of its repre- 
sentatives being like unto Moses, because the announcements of 
Isaiah xii. 49; 1. 61, where the Messiah appears simply as the 
prophet, rest upon the passage before us. It was to him that the 
mission was assigned of restoring Jacob and being the salvation 
of Jehovah unto the end of the carth. The Messianic acceptation 
was the decidedly prevailing and probably the only one, because 
in the post-exile times what Deuteronomy closes with was the 
common conviction of all the scribes after the captivity, and con- 
tinued in the synagogue almost exclusively till later times. That 
the Samaritans held it is shewn by the New Testament, where 
*he woman says to Christ (John iv. 25), “I know that Messias 
cometh, which is called Christ ; when he is come he will tell us 
all things.’ As the Samaritans receive no other book than the 
Pentateuch, the sontiment here expressed could only have 
been derived from the present passage. When Philip said to 


1? Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. ii. p. 513 et seqq. 
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Nathaniel (John i. 45), “ We have found him of whom Moses in 
the law and the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth the son of 
Joseph,” he could have thought of none other prophecy than 
this. In like manner the passage in John vi. 14 where the 
people after seeing the miracle of feeding the five thousand, said, 
* this is of a truth that prophet that should come into the world ”’ 
shews, that the Messianic interpretation was the usual one. 
Christ himself had it doubtless in his mind when he said 
(John v. 45, 46), “Do not think that I will accuse you to the 
Father : there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye 
trust. For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me ; 
for he wrote of me.” Not less obvious is the allusion in John 
xii. 48-50 to Deut. xviii. 18, 19. It is also impossible to mis- 
take the reference of the words in Matt. xvii. 5, “ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him ;” the 

hrase hear ye him being the echo of unto him shall ye hearken. 

tephen looked upon the prophecy as fulfilled in Christ (Acts 
vii. 37); and Peter too in Acts ni. 22, 23, “For Moses truly 
said unto the fathers, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; him shall ye hear 
in all things whatsoever he shall say unto you. And it shall 
come to pass, that every soul which will not hear that prophet, 
shall be destroyed from among the people.” Such is an abstract 
of the particulars adduced under the head of tradition by Kurtz, 
after Hengstenberg. 

(b) Another argument is founded on the constant use of the 
word N*3) in the singular. Had its sense been collective, the 
singular and plural would be interchangeable; but the term 
never appears as a collective elsewhere, nor are the prophetic 
order set forth as a collective body. The writer must have had 
an individual before his mind when he used the singular term 
and singular suffixes attached to it. 

(c) °3) and D> are against a collective sense, and there- 


fore favour the Messianic interpretation. There is a difficulty 
in referring the comparison to the prophetic order, even if the 
points of comparison be limited to the one particular, simzlarity 
in the office of mediator. Since the Israclites could not bear the 
terrors of the divine majesty, God, it is promised, will also 
treat with them in the future by a mediator, as he did by the 
instrumentality of Moses. This can only refer in a proper 
sense to Christ, who was to be the mediator of the New Cove- 
nant, as Moses was of the Old. And if it be contended, as it 
is by Kurtz, that when a prophet like unto Moses is promised, 
we should expect in him all that was peculiar and distinguishing 
tn Moses—viz., Jehovah’s speaking with him mouth to mouth 
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and the privilege of seeing the stmilitude of Jehovah, instead of 
receiving the divine communications in a vision or dream like 
the other prophets (Num. xii. 6-8); as also the charge of ail 
Jehovah's house—where is the prophet from Moses to Malachi 
that corresponded to such description ? 

2. Some think that the language refers both to the succession 
of prophets and the Messiah, primarily and immediately to the 
former, but secondarily and mystically to the latter. They find 
both a literal and spiritual sense ; the latter realising the whole 
7a a in its fullest aspect. This is the view of Nic. de Lyra, 
Calvin, Grotius, Le Clerc, Dathe, Hivernick, and others. 
Hengstenberg’s opinion amounts to the same, though peculiarly 
expressed. ‘The plurality of prophets,” says he, “is compre- 
hended in an ideal unity, because Moses saw that the prophetic 
office would rise at last into an actual person in Christ.”! 

3. Others suppose, that the prophets collectively are meant. 
This is adopted by Origen, and most of the later Jewish 
interpreters, especially Kimchi, Alshech, and Lipmann; by 
Rosenmiiller, Vater, Baumgarten-Crusius, Hofmann, De Wette, 
Knobel, ete. 

4. A fow Jewish interpreters, with Von Ammon, understand 
by the prophet, Joshua; while Abarbanel fixes upon Jeremiah. 

The third view alone appears to us agrecable to the context 
and argument. ‘Consult not the soothsayers of the neigh- 
bouring nations, but apply to the prophets whom God will raise 
up, of your own natign.” According to this hypothesis, the 
apostle Pete: accommodates the passage to Christ, by virtue of 
the idea that He was the prototype of the prophetic order. If 
the leat were types of Him who was to come—the great 
prophet of mankind—the attributes of their office were consum- 
mated in Him. He alone was a perfect prophet. Thus tHe 
adaptation to Jesus Christ is in harmony with an idea which 
commends itself to the reason; though the correct interpretation 
rejects all but the one sense—the succession of prophets or pro- 
i order in general. In the verses immediately preceding, 

foses tells the people not to consult observers of times or 
diviners, after the manner of the Canaanite nations; adding as 
a reason for the prohibition the words in question, “for the 
Lord your God will raise up a prophet like to me, to whom ye 
shall hearken.”’ Here a distant Messiah cannot be meant, else 
the argument would be irrelevant. Surely Moses would not say, 
“Consult not soothsayers and diviners, for the Lord will raise 
up a prophet like unto me, some hundreds of years after my death, 
to whom ye shall attend.” Had the Messiah come immediately 


1 Christologic, vol. i. p. 124. 
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after the speaker’s death, the argument would have been per- 
tinent ; but as it stands there is no force in it, unless the allusion 
be to a prophet or prophets soon to appear. Then only could 
the apeaels language be valid against the superstitious usages 
of the people. Still further, the subsequent context (verses 
20-22), which prescribes criteria for distinguishing false pro- 
phets from true, is adverse to the Messianic application, because 
the reference is plural. We expect the true prophets to be 
spoken of before Moses begins to separate them and the false. 
Both on the ground of grammatico-historical interpretation 
and of context, we must hold that the collective prophets are 
meant. As to the likeness between Moses and the N‘3), some 
suppose it to lie in the fact that the series of prophets were to 
be of the Israelite nation as Moses was. The Lord, says Moses, 
will raise up to you a prophetic order from among your brethren, 
as Iam. They shall belong to your own nation. The only 
objection to this meaning is, that it is already contained in the 
phrase from thy brethren, making ‘}) and DD superfluous. 


We believe, however, that neither expression is so. The like- 
ness between Moses and the prophets must be restricted, else it 
does not agree well with Deut. xxxiv. 10 where we read: 
“There arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses.” 
It does not extend to al/ the qualities of the lawgiver, but simply 
denotes a capacity and will both to receive divine communica- 
tions and to lay them in all their integrity before the people. 
We cannot assent to Havernick’s interprétation, “ speaking the 
same things which I have spoken.”’! In xxxiv. 10 we under- 
stand the Deuteronomist to say, that no prophet as great as 
Moses afterwards appeared in Israel, because Jehovah held more 
eonfidential intercourse with him as explained in Num. xii. 6-8. 
In the present place, a general likeness between Moses and the 
N°) 1s asserted. It is by no means implied, nor is it necessary 
to the sense, that the comparison should convey the idea of 
equality in character, dignity, or virtue. Similarity of official 
qualifications is intended. 

The collective use of the singular X'3) has a parallel in qb 
king in Deut. xvu. 14-20, where the series of kings is meant, 
contrary to what Hengstenberg affirms.? 

As to the arguments alleged in favour of the exclusively 
Messianic application, most of them rest on mere assumptions. 
The strongest is based on Peter’s reasoning in Acts iii., of 
which we have already spoken as accommodation. We think it 
very probable that Christ had the present passage in his mind 


1 Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 90. 
* Christology, vol. i. p. 101, English translation. 
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when he uttered the words recorded in John v. 45, 46; but that 
circumstance only shews that he adopted the common interpre- 
tation of it; not that he recognised it as the true one, and 
sanctioned it as such. In employing the argumentum ad homi- 
nem, it was not needful that he should correct the prevailing 
application of a passage, or teach his hearers criticism. It was 
sufficient to confute them on their own acknowledged grounds. 
We need not speak of the supposed evidence for the Messianic 
sense contained in Matt. xvii. 5; John xii. 48-50; i. 45; vi. 
14; iv. 25, because it is obviously weak and uncertain. Though 
the Samaritans, Nathaniel, and the Jews generally may have 
referred the prophet to Messiah in the days of the Saviour on 
earth, there is no reason for our adopting their opinion as 
infallible. The same remark applies to Stephen (Acts vii. 37). 
As to the second hypothesis, according to which there is a two- 
fold reference, to the prophet and to Messiah, we greatly doubt 
if the original writer ever thought of it. Though apparently 
devised for the purpose of obviating the objection founded on 
Acts ili. 23, and vil. 27, it is not required even for that. Heng- 
stenberg indeed has tried to set it forth with all possible plausi- 
bility; and Iavernick has lent it the weight of his name; but 
their arguments are unsatisfactory. The proper grammatical 
sense requires @ single application, which the context teaches us 
to assign to the order of prophets. .A complex application is 
unnecessary, and foreign to the words themselves. The first 
view is refuted by the fact that the Messiah is never set forth 
as a prophet in the Old Testament, nor is he termed N‘3), 
a prophet. 

XAT. ALLEGED Mosaic RECORDING OF THE SACRIFICIAL LE- 
GISLATION CONTAINED IN THE PENTraTEUcH.—Having now sur- 
veyed the whole Pentateuch in outline, we proceed to make a 
few general remarks on the Mosaic origin and alleged Mosaic 
recording of its sacrificial legislation. If the basis of that 
legislation proceeded from Moses, and was unfolded in practice, 
we can understand the indefiniteness characterising that prac- 
tice. But if he left the code as it now exists in the Penta- 
teuch, a wretten, prescribed, precise system—it is not easy to see 
how it could have been so much neglected, even by such as 
were inclined to obey. Thus we observe in relation to the three 
middle books, 

1. If they were left in writing by the legislator himself in 
their present state, why was there so great latitude about the 
oe offering sacrifices, as well as the offerings themselves P 

oth are definitely laid down. The appointments of both are 


1 See Knobel, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. p. 277. : 
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expressly referred to God as their author. They are divinely 
prescribed by Moses. If so, they must have been publicly 
recognised and followed. The priesthood had been solemnly 
assigned to the descendants of Aaron. Others were forbidden 
to take upon them the duties belonging to the sacerdotal office. 
Yet we find various persons sacrificing without the Aaronic 
priests. And what makes the fact more remarkable is, the 

ious had no scruple about presenting such offerings as the 
me prescribed for pricsts alone. Thus Gideon of the tribe of 
Manasseh built an altar to the Lord in Ophrah, and offered 
a burnt-sacrifice upon it (Judg. vi. 25, 26). Manoah a Danite 
built an altar to the Lord on the top of a rock and offered 
a kid upon it (Judg. xiii. 16, 19). Samuel an Ephraimite 
offered sacrifice (1 Sam. x. 8; xvi. 2) ete. Ahithophel the 
Gilonite did the same (2 Sam. xv. 12). When Absalom asks 
leave to go and sacrifice, David makes no objection (2 Sam. 
xv. 7), etc. David himself offered burnt-offerings and peacc- 
offerings before the Lord, and blessed the people in the name of 
the Lord of hosts (2 Sam. vi. 17; xxiv. 24, 25). Elijah built 
an altar on mount Carmel and offered burnt-sacrifice on it 
(1 Kings xvii. 30-33). These instances shew that those best 
acquainted with the divine law and most disposed to obey it— 
judges, kings, and prophets, the guides and teachers of the 
people, offered sacrifices to Jehovah with their own hands. The 
principle gui facit per alium facit per se will not apply to them, 
for the circumstances are such as to preclude it, as in the case 
of Elijah on mount Carmel. 

In relation to the things offered there is similar freedom. 
Thus Samuel took a sucking lamb and offered it for a burnt- 
offering; whereas the prescribed animals in the law should all 
be a year old at least (1 Sam. vii. 9). The Bethshemites offered 
female beasts for burnt-offerings (1 Sam. vi. 14). And at the 
time of Joash it would appear that the people substituted money 
for the sin and trespass-offcrings (2 Kings xii. 4), ete. 

The same latitude is seen with regard to the place where 
Jehovah should be worshipped. The old law, as far as it related 
to the sojourn in the wilderness, connected sacrifices with the 
tabernacle and the Aaronic priests. Thus we read in Lev. 
xvu. 3-6, ‘““ What man soever there be of the house of Israel, 
that killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat in the camp, or that killeth 
it out of the camp, and bringeth it not unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, to offer an offering unto the 
Lord, before the jae of the Lord, blood shall bo imputed 
unto that man; he hath shed blood; and that man shall be cut 
off from among his people. To the end that the children of 
Israel may bring their sacrifices which they offer in the open 
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field, even that they may bring them unto the Lord, unto the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, unto the priest, and 
offer them for peace-offerings unto the Lord; and the priest 
shall sprinkle,” etc. We admit that the chapter from which 
this passage is taken is not older Elvhistic, but neither is it 
Jehovistic.. Though it was not first written by the Elohist, 
there is no reasen for affirming that the laws it contains are not 
old, even as old as Moses himself. The substance indeed seems 
to be Mosaic, as Bleek has shewn, and even the form except in a 
few places. Its contents are by no means of the_later type. 
With some critics we cannot see in Ex. xx. 24-26 anything 
contrary to the regulation quoted from Lev. xvii: “An altar 
of earth thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon 
thy burnt-offerings and thy peace-offerings, thy sheep, and 
thine oxen: in all places where I record my name, I will 
come unto thee, and I will bless thee. And if thou wilt make 
me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone; 
for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it. 
Neither shalt thou go up by steps unto mine altar,” ete. Here 
we understand the writer to say, that altars might be built 
in any place selected by God, for the language is, “in all 
laces where I record my name,” thus limiting the locality. 
The words do not imply that altars might be built wherever the 
people pleased ; in several places at once; but that they should 
be erected wherever God chose to put his name. Wherever the 
tabernacle should be—according as the camp was shifted in the 
wilderness—there sacrifices should be offered. Understanding 
the passage thus, we cannot assent to the view of Knobel! that 
the older law relating to sacrifices allowed altars to be erected 
in all places of the land at one and the same time; that it per- 
mitted the laity to attend at the altar (Ex. xx. 26); and that the 
prerogatives of Aaron’s sons were not recognised by it ; the first- 
born possessing them (Ix. xxii. 28; xxiv. 5). These places 
hardly furnish valid evidence of what they are adduced to 
support. The old law as well as the Deuteronomic legislation, 
maintained a central place of public worship, at which sacrifices 
were to be offered. Wherever the tabernacle was, there only did 
the ancient legislation permit the appointed religious services ; 
while the later legislation abiding by the same idea of uni 
pointed to the temple at Jerusalem, after the tabernacle had been 
superseded by the fixed structure. The three middle books of 
the Pentateuch hold that Jehovah might be worshipped at 
different places successively ; Deuteronomy that he could be 
worshipped only at one place. Keeping in mind this legis- 


} Exegetisches Handbuch on Exodus and Leviticus, pp. 350, 351. 
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lation respecting an authorised place of worship, either at the 
tabernacle or temple, let us sce whether it was observed ; as 
it would have been without doubt by the more pious of the 

ple had it existed in a written te as now. Latitude may 
hate been readily practised by the side of the older legisla- 
tion, because the ‘fae for worship in it was variable. Good 
men may have seen nothing amiss, or contrary to its spimt, 
in the existence of acrihviat altars here and there. But had 
the legislation in Deuteronomy existed under the name of 
Moses they could not have mistaken its meaning or violuted its 
repeated injunctions ; for it expressly enjoins that the Israelites 
dwelling in their own land should destroy all places profaned by 
heathen worship, and serve Jehovah in the one place He himself 
should choose, that is, in Jerusalem. Supposing then the pre- 
cise written legislation of Deuteronomy to have proceeded from 
Moses, observe the prevailing usage of the people in subsequent 
times. In the time of the Judges the people sacrificed at Bethel ; 
where, though the ark of the covenant once was, the tabernacle 
was not (Judg. xx. 18, 23, 26: xxi. dy. They also sacrificed 
at Rochim (ij. 6); and at Mizpeh (Judy. xxi. ]-4). Gideon 
built an altar and sacrificed at Ophrah.  Manoah sacrificed at 
Zorah ; and Samucl repeatedly offered sacrifices at) Ramah, 
Gilgal, Bethlehem, Mizpeh, and Bethel, where the tabernacle 
could not always have been at the time, for we know that it was 
for the most part, if not always, ut Kirjath-jearim, in his day 
(L Sam. vii. 2). In the davs of David, we find the mount of 
Olives (2 Sam. xv. 32), Bethlehem ¢] Sam. xx. 6), Gilop ¢2 Sam. 
xv. 12), Hebron :2 Sam. xv. 7 ete.s, and other localities used for 
worship. Saul also built altars in different places, and sacrificed 
on them without seruple. In Solomon's time, the people sacri- 
ficed on high places betore the temple was built (1 Kings itt. 2) ; 
and these spots continued as recognised stations for the divine 
worship long after the time of Suolumon, under the theocratic 
kings Asa, Jehoshaphat, Joush, Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, 
(1 Kings xv. 14; xxii. 44; 2 Kings xii. 45 xiv. 45 xv. 4, 39). 
On mount Carmel there had been an altar which Elijah repaired, 
and on which he sacrificed. Such latitude do we find with 
regard to the place of worship; other positions being freely used 
for that purpose in addition to the main ones where the taber- 
nacle and temple were. 

We believe that the freedom in question—a freedom affectin 
not merely the place of worship but the persons sacrificing an 
the things offered up—secins incompatible with the assumpt ion of 
our present Pentateuch having been written by Moses. For how 
could the principal men of the nation, the very teachers of the 
people in sacred things, sanction so great a violation of the divine 
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law, or act themselves in direct opposition to its letter and 

irit? The case is intelligible if Moses be regarded as intro- 
duci ing various laws in practice, and others in writing, without 
setting forth a written system ; leaving it to his successors to 
carry out and extend whut he left. “Tine basis thus laid was 
built upon in after times; so that it was differently elaborated 
and led to different sacrificial laws. More than one theory was 
formed, and referred back to Moses. These writers were partly 
correct in tracing back to him who laid a basis for all subse- 
quent sacrificial rites, the variously developed and diversified 
practices. af 

The view now given is in harmony with such expressions of 
the prophets as that the ritual law is the precept of men (Isa. xxix. 
13); and that the Isruclites did not offer sacrifices and offeri 
in the wilderness forty years (Amos vy. 25). The older prophete 
generally undervalue sacrifices and ceremonial rites; shewing 
that the entire law had not then attained that general recog- 
nition or authority which it acquired after the Jehovist and 
Deuteronomist wrote. In the time of the later kings, the precepts 
contained in the Pentateuch were more closely complied with, 
as we see from the second book of the Kings and the Chronicles ; 
because the written code had then appeared in its main features. 
It has been shewn that the legislation of the three middle books 
of the Pentateuch prescribes for the people one place of wor- 
ship, viz., at the tabernacle in the wilderness, or the temple in 
Canaan. Dut it may be suid that the latter is not intended. Be 
itso. Our argument docs not require it. Granting the law in 
those books docs not prescribe for the people, when they should 
take possession of Canaan, one place fate for public worship, yet 
Deuteronomy enjoins sacrifices in one place ; and surely this book 
provides for the settled state of the Israclites in their own tern- 
tory. Nothing is clearer than that the idea of one central place 
for religious worship pervades the whole work. The writer incul- 
cates it repeatedly. Could Deuteronomy then have been written 
by Moses ? Was it left by him in its present state, all except 
the close ¥ Then why was it so flagrantly disregarded ? Why 
were different places used throughout the land for divine worship 
even after the temple was crected ? Were they not all illegal, 
save Jerusulem. Undoubtedly they were, according to Deute- 
ronomy. Yet pious prophets offer sacrifice on altars elsewhere 
erected ; nor do they ever censure the high places devoted to 
Jehovah's worship but only those consecrated to idols. Pious 
kings allow the high places to stand, in which the people burn 
incense and offer sacrifice—even kings of Judah who take severe 
measure against all idolutary. Tlow could they be said to do 
right all the days of their lices, if with a knowledge of Deute- 
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ronomy aa Crain any place except the temple to be used for 
worship. d if kings were ignorant of this book, were the 
priests and prophets who instructed them also ignorant of its 
contents? Could Jehoash who “did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord all his days wherein Jehoiada the priest 
instructed him” quietly allow the people still to “ sacrifice and 
burn incense in the high places ?” Gould Jehoiada the priest, 
regent during the minority of the young king, suffer the high 
eet to remain, contrary to the law of Moses? Could the priests, 

ad they even been inclined to idolatry during the reforms of 
Josiah, have ventured quietly to celebrate the passover at the 
high places, without going to Jerusalem, had the law of Deut- 
eronomy been in existence expressly forbidding it? Surely 
not. We infer, therefore, that this was not illegal. If so, the 
book of Deuteronomy had not been promulgated by Moses in 
writing, any more than the preceding parts of the Pentateuch. 


THE HISTORICAL BOOKS, 


THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 


I. Contrents.—The book of Joshua may be divided into two 
parts, chaps. 1.—-xii. and xili.-xxiv; the former containing the 
narrative of the conquest; the latter that of the division of the 
promised land. 

The first chapter begins with the divine appointment of 
Joshua as Moses’s successor, that he might lead the people 
across Jordan to take possession of Canaan. Accordingly he 
prepares the people to pass over, and reminds the two tribes and 
a half of their promise, who pledge their loyalty to him. The 
second chapter contains an account of Joshua’s sending out two 
spies from Nhittim where the Israelites were encamped at 
Moses’s death, to Jericho, in which they were received and 
concealed by Rahab, and whence they returned with good news. 
The third and fourth chapters narrate the miraculous passing of 
the whole people over Jordan, whose waters ceased to flow down, 
as soon as the feet of the priests that bore the ark rested in 
them, till all went through the dry channel. Joshua commanded 
twelve men to take twelve stones out of the river as a memorial, 
to carry them with them to their first lodging-place, which they 
did, and set them up at Gilgal. Ife himself erected a similar 
monument of twelve stones in the midst of Jordan. The know- 
ledge of this wonderful passage struck terror into the kings of 
the Amorites and other Canaanite peoples. At Joshua’s com- 
mand all the people were circumcised; for the rite had been 
neglected during the wandering in the wilderness; on which 
account the place was called Gilgal. There too they kept a 
passover, and ate of the old corn of the land on the morrow 
after the passover, from which time the manna ceased. We have 
next an account of the taking of Jericho, which was accursed 
with all in it except Rahab and her family. The silver, gold, 
and vessels of brass and iron found there were set apart for the 
treasury of God; but no Israelite was to appropriate anything. 
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Yet Achan coveted and took a costly garment, with shekels of 
silver and gold; on which account Jehovah’s displeasure was 
excited against the people, and they were smitten at Ai. The 
lot was cast. It fell on the guilty Achan, who confessed his 
sin and was stoned. The eighth chapter relates how Ai was 
taken by ambuscade, all its inhabitants destroyed, its king 
hanged on a tree, and the city turned into a heap of ruins for 
ever. Following the prescription in the book of the law of 
Moses, Joshua erected an altar on mount Ebal, and wrote on the 
stones of which it was built a copy of the law. The collected 

ple having placed themselves on the two sides of the ark, 
half of them over against mount Gerizim, and half of them over 
against Ebal, Joshua read in their hearing all the words of the 
law—the blessings and cursings written in it. The ninth chapter 
relates how the Gibeonites obtained a league with the Israelites 
by craft. They sent ambassadors to Joshua at Gilgal, pretend- 
ing that they belonged to a distant country. As the princes of 
the congregation swore to them that they should not be injured, 
they kept their oath, but condemned them to perpetual bondage 
—to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the whole con- 
gregation. In the tenth chapter it is told how, at the instigation 
of Adoni-zedec, king of Jerusalem, four other kings marched out 
together against the Gibconites, who implored in consequence 
the assistance of Joshua. The captain of Israel’s host went up 
therefore from Gilgal, slew the cuntederate kings at Gibeon, 
and chased them. Many were killed in their flight by great 
hailstones that fell from heaven. At Joshua’s command the 
sun and moon stood still till the Israelites were avenged upon 
their enemies. After conquering seven other kings and subdu- 
ing all the southern part of Canaan, Joshua returned to the 
eamp at Gilgal. The cleventh chapter speaks of his conquests 
in the northern part of DPulestine; and also of both northern 
and southern together, or the occupation of the whole land. 
He also extirpated the Anakim. In the twelfth chapter we 
have a list of the conquests which the Israclites made both 
on the east side of Jordan under Moses, and on the west under 
Joshua; to which is appended a list of the thirty-one kings 
subdued by the latter. When Joshua had become old, he was 
commanded to divide the land for an inheritance among the 
nine and half tribes which had not yet received their posses- 
sions. The parts still unconquered are specified, viz., the south- 
western, where the Philistines chiefly were, and the northern, 
about Lebanon. These however were distributed by lot, be- 
cause Jehovah was about to drive out their inhabitants from 
before the Israelites. At the mention of the half tribe of 
Manasseh, it is remarked that the other half of the tribe had 
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already obtained its portion along with Reuben and Gad, from 
Moses. The thirteenth chapter closes with a specification of the 
boundaries of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh. 
The fourteenth chapter commencing with a statement that the 
tribe of Levi had no separate inheritance, proceeds to shew how 
Caleb obtained Hebron, formerly called Kirjath-arba. The fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth chapters give a more copious 
account of the inheritances allotted to the tribes. The bound- 
aries of Judah are first stated (chap. xv.) ; then those of Joseph’s 
sons (xvi. xvu.). It is remarkable that in the fifteenth chapter 
it is particularly noticed how Caleb got Hebron, though the 
circumstances had been given in the preceding chapter. So far 
five tribes had received their portions. But seven still remained. 
In the eighteenth chapter we are told how the tabernacle was 
set up at Shiloh ; how Joshua commanded the people to nomi- 
nate men from among them to go through the land and describe 
it, dividing it into seven parts; which they did accordingly. 
The lot and border of Benjamin are specified, from the eleventh 
verse till the end. The nineteenth chapter describes the lots of 
the remaining six tribes and Joshua’s own inheritance, viz., 
Timnath-serah in mount Ephraim, where he built a city and 
dwelt. The twentieth chapter relates how the Israelites by 
Jehovah’s command appointed six free cities of refuge, three on 
each side of Jordan, to which the manslayer might flee and be 
safe from the blood avenger. In the twenty-first chapter it is 
mentioned that forty-cight cities were given by lot from among 
the other tribes to the Levites. The chapter closes with the strong 
assertion that, “the Lord gave unto Israel a// the land which He 
sware to give unto their fathers, ete. And He gave them rest 
round about, according to all that he sware unto their fathers ; 
and there stood not a man of all their cnemies before them; the 
Lord delivered all their enemies into their hand,” etc. The twenty- 
second chapter states how Joshua sent home with a blessing the 
two tribes and half who had accompanied him beyond Jordan. 
On the way to Jordan they built a very large altar, of which 
the children of Isracl heard, and prepared to make war upon 
them for promoting idolatry. But on being informed of the 
object for which it was erected, they were satistied. The 
twenty-third chapter contains Joshua’s exhortation to the as- 
sembled people, before his death. The twenty-fourth chapter 
speaks of another assembly of the tribes at Shechem, at which 
Joshua recounts God’s benefits from the time their ancestor 
Abraham was chosen; renews the covenant between God and 
them, and sets up a great stono as a memorial. The book ter- 
minates with a statement of Joshua’s death and burial, to which 
is appended the circumstance that Joseph’s bones were buried at 
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Shechem in a piece of ground bought by Jacob, together with 
the death and burial of Eleazar. 

II. Unrry, InpEPENDENCE, Diverstry oF THE Boox. — We 
have already seen that the Elohim-document began with the 
creation of the world and of man, ending with the conquest and 
division of Canaan. The scope of it was to shew how the 
Israelites came into possession of the promised land; and there- 
fore it could not but terminate with an account of the occupa- 
tion of it. We may therefore suppose that the book of Joshua, 
or most of it, formed part of the document in question. The 
latter could not have concluded with the death of Moses (Deut. 
xxxiy. 9), but must have shewn the fulfilment of the ancient 
promises and so embraced the time of Joshua. It is also ap- 
parent, that the chief regulations of Joshua are indicated before- 
hand, and the narrative of his doings presupposed. ]Tence we 
infer, that the book of Joshua was never distinct from the law. 
Being partly included in the Elohim-document, it was never 
separate from it. We cannot therefore agree with such as main- 
tain the original independence of Joshua; though they refer to its 
contents being rounded off and complete in themselves, as well 
as to its peculiar diction, differing, as it is alleged, from that of 
the Pentateuch. 

The unity of the book is stoutly defended by all the critics 
who advocate its independent character, by Koenig, Steudel, and 
Keil. They allege that it is pervaded by one and the same idea ; 
that its parts hang well together, without presenting contradic- 
tions or discrepancies in the narration of facts and in modes of 
thought and language. Let us examine the contents with the 
view of ascertaining their unity or diversity. 

1. The conquest and occupation of the entire land 1s ascribed 
to Joshua in xi. 16-24, where we read: ‘So Joshua took all 
that land, the hills and all the south country, and all the land 
of Goshen, and the valley, and the plain, and the mountain 
of Isracl, and the valley of the same, even from the mount 
Halak that gocth up to Seir, even unto Baal-gad in the valley 
of Lebanon under mount Hermon: and all their kings he took 
and smote them, and slew them. ...... So Joshua took the 
whole land, according to all that the Lord said unto Moses ; and 
Joshua gave it for an inheritance unto Israel according to their 
divisions by their tribes” (xi. 16-25; comp. xii. 7, 8). 

In contrast with this we read tin Joshua xii. 1-6: “ Now 
Joshua was old and stricken in years; and the Lord said unto 
him, Thou art old and stricken in years, and there remaincth yet 
tery much land to be possessed. This ia the land that yet re- 
maineth: all the borders of the Philistines, and all Geshuri, 
from Sihor which is before Egypt even unto the borders of 
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Ekron northward, which is counted to the Canaanite: five lords 
of the Philistines, the Gazathites, and the Ashdothites, the Esh- 
kalonites, the Gittites and the Ekronites ; also the Avites: from 
the south, all the land of the Canaanites, and Mearah that is 
beside the Sidonians, unto Aphck, to the borders of the Amor- 
ites; and the land of the Giblites, and all Lebanon, toward the 
sun rising, from Baal-gad under mount Hermon, unto the 
entering into IIamath. All the inhabitants of the hill country 
from Lebanon unto Misrephoth-maim, and all the Sidonians, 
them will I drive out from before the children of Israel,’’ ete. 
Such is the survey of many places still unconquered. Had the 
latter place referred to an earlicr period in Joshua’s life than the 
former, the two might be easily harmonised ; but on the contrary, 
it is expressly stated that Joshua was o/d and stricken in years 
when so many districts were still unsubdued. No attempt that 
we have seen to harmonise this discrepancy presents any plausi- 
bility. Keil believes,! that the solution hes in xi. 23, “ Joshua 
took the whole land, according to all that the Lord said unto 
Afoses ;”? but we cannot perceive it. Joshua took all the land 
specified in xi. 16, 17, parts of which very land are mentioned 
as untaken in xiiL 2, etc. In the one chapter (xi) some places 
are represented as subdued which in the other are still unoecu- 
pied by the conqueror. This is not vubviated by saying, that all 
the Canaanites were not smitten at once but only the majority 
of them; such as kept out of the way of Joshua being reserved 
for future extermination agrecably to the divine promises. It is 
not obviated by the assumption, that whereas the whole land 
waz to be yiren to Isracl according to promise, Joshua substan- 
tially gained possession of it by his victories. Zo conquer and 
not Co conquer are more widely separated than this. It is not 
obviated by the assertion that after great campaigns are decided, 
petty wars of detail remain; for server tribes were still to get 
their territory, shewing how much remained to be taken. 

2. There is a discrepancy between x. 36, 38, xi. 21, and xiv. 
12, xv. 14-17, compared with Judg. 1.10, 11. In the former 
places it is related, that Icbron and Decbir were conquered, and 
the Anakim cut off from the mountainous district; but in the 
latter we see that the Anakim were again occupying these cities 
and not rooted out till after Joshua’s death. We are unable to 
perceive any proper way of harmonising these places. Haver- 
nick thinks? that after Joshua took Hebron and Debir he drove 
back the Anakim to the mountains, without destroying them, 
When Caleb received Hebron from Joshua, the mountain dis- 
trict was not freo from these Anakim. They were in possession 
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of strongholds, whence they could only be dislodged with diffi- 
culty. Not until such places were wrested from them, could it 
be said that they were wholly subdued. Hence a war began 
with three powerful tribes of Anakim, which was carried on 
after Joshua’s death by Caleb and Judah. Thus one conquest 
was partial, leaving room for another which was complete. The 
same view for substance is given by Koenig,' who assumes two 
conquests of Hebron; while Stihelin conjectures that the writer 
peaks generally at first, but subsequently enters into details.* 

We cannot approve of such critical shifts. As far as 
language can express it, Joshua’s conquest of Hebron, Debir, 
and the Anakim was complete. Of Hebron we read, ‘“ they 
took it and smote it with the edge of the sword, and the king 
thereof, and all the cities thereof, and all the souls that were 
therein; he left none remaining, according to all that he had 
done to Eglon; but destroyed it utterly, and all the souls that 
were therein” (x. 37). The language respecting Debir is simi- 
lar. In like manner it is said of the Anakim, “And at that 
time came Joshua, and cut off the Anakims from the mountains, 
from Hebron, from Debir, from Anab, and from all the moun- 
tains of Judah, and from all the mountains of Israel: Joshua 
destroyed them utterly with their cities. There was none of the 
Anakims left in the land of the children of Isracl: only in 
Gaza, in Gath, and in Ashdod, there remained” ‘xi. 21, 22). 
Surely this implies utter extermination of the Anakiw, except 
from the cities specified, and is inconsistent with a partial con- 
quest. It is certainly incompatible with xii. 1-6. The true 
solution of the discrepancies in question lies in the fact of dif- 
ferent documents and writers, as Knobel has rightly perceived.’ 

3. There is also a discrepancy between xii. 10, 12, 16, 21, 23, 
in which verses the kings of Jerusalem, Gezer, Bethel, Megiddo, 
and Dor are said to have been sinitten by Joshua, and xv. 63 
according to which Jerusalem remaincd in the hands of the 
Canaanites. In Judg. i. 29, Gezer is stated to have been’ still 
inhabited by the same people ; and in Josh. xvii. 12 Dor and 
Megiddo are said to have been in the same position. After the 
death of Joshua, Bethel was taken by the house of Joseph 
(Judg. 1. 22, 23). These texts agree with Joshua xv. 63. 

The reply made to this by various critics, viz. that there is a 
distinction between smiting the kings and taking thetr cities, is 
more ingenious than satisfactory. Why should the fgte of the 
kings be separated from that of the places they rule over ? 
Besides, it is expressly stated that Joshua gave their territory 
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“from Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon even unto the mount 
Halak, that goeth up to Seir” as a ion to be divided 
among the tribes of Israel ; implying that the places they ruled 
over were taken from them. 

4. The ecclesiastical state of the people under Joshua appears 
to have been in accordance with the divine law. There was the 
ark of the covenant, priests, a high priest Eleazar, Levitical cities. 
Circumcision and the ver were observed. The tabernacle 
was set up, and the whole congregation assembled beside it. The 
Reubenites, Gadites, and half tribe of Manasseh “kept all that 
Moses the servant of the Lord commanded thenr’ (xxii. 2). 
The whole congregation of the children of Israel were indignant 
that an altar had been built by the Reubenites, lest they should 
turn away from “following the Lord.”” But in Joshua’s address 
to the people it is said, that idolatry prevailed among them 
(xxiv. 23) ; and this is confirmed by what we find in the period 
of the Judges, in Othniel’s days (in. 1-11.) A satisfactory reply 
to this has not been furnished by Keil saving that Joshua 
does not speak of gross idolatry, but merely of such hankerin; 
after strange gods as is consistent with the outward legality of 
the ecclesiastical condition in which the Israelites were at the 
time.’ Joshua’s words are, “Put away the strange gods which 
are among you, and incline your heart unto the Lord God of 
Israel.” Surely this language implies the existence of gross 
idolatry among the people; vot a bare hankering after strange 
deitics, especially as it 1s added, ‘‘and incline your heart unto 
the Lord God of Isracl” (xxiv. 23). Mere individual in- 
stances of disobedience to God’s law do not exhaust its meaning. 
The warm expostulation of the whole congregation with the 
Reubenites and their associates for building an altar in addition 
to the altar of Jehovah, is inconsistent with the supposition of 
the people having foreign gods among them. — Besides, it is 
related that the people assembled at Sichem “ under an oak that 
was by the sanctuary of the Lord” and “they presented them- 
selves before God,” implying that the tabernacle and ark were 
there. Dut we know from xvii. 1 that the tabernacle had 
been removed from its former place at Gilgal to Shiloh, where 
it remained for a long period after Joshua’s death (1 Sam. ini. 
21; iv. 3); and Shechem was a Levitical city of refuge. 

This inconsistency has sorely puzzled commentators, who have 
indulged. in all kinds of hypotheses for the purpose of removing 
it. Masius, Michaelis, and others endeavour to shew that in 
xxiv. 26 it is not implied that the sanctuary was at Shechem, 
because the noun aera denotes the holy place which Abraham 
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had consecrated to the Lord (Gen. xii. 6, 7). This is nearly the 
same as Mede’s view of “the sanctuary,’ meaning a sort of 
oratory or house of prayer, which the Ephraimites had erected— 
the spot being selected because the Lord had appeared there 
to Abraham. That sense of the Hebrew word is contrary to 

Others boldly propose reading Shiloh for Shechem in the 
first verse of Josh. xxiv., but not in the thirty-second verse. This 
is entirely uncritical. Others again assume, that Shiloh was not a 
town at the time referred to, but merely the name of the place 
where the tabernacle was erected. If there were no town there, 
Shechem may have been of all the neighbouring places the 
most convenient for the general assembly of the people ; and, as 
Horsley conjectures, the site of the tabernacle might have been 
much nearer to this ancient town of Shechem than the town of 
Shiloh was to the Shechem of Jerome's time. In opposition 
to this tissue of arbitrary conjectures it is expressly stated in 
another place, (vili. 33), that the ark was in the neighbourhood 
of Shechem. But here again a ready evasion of the difficulty 
occurs ; and it is arbitrarily assumed that vin. 30-30 1s mis- 
placed. Accordingly some transpose the passage most unwar- 
rantably to the end of the eleventh chapter ; others, as Geddes, to 
chapter xvi. 1. Sound criticism rejects all such expedients. 
The only natural method of ¢xposition is to maintain that there 
were different traditions respecting the ark’s resting-places ; 
giving rise to varving statements im the book of Joshua. 

Such are some of the discrepancies that appear in the contents 
of the book before us. That they can be harmonised is perhaps 
possible ; but it is very improbable. 

It has been affirmed, that the discrepancies are owing to mis- 
apprehension of one fact, viz., that there were two distributions 
of territory, the first, of the conqucred country in the southern 
half of Palestine ; the second, some years after, of territory as 
yet only partially subdued, and which it was expected that the 
tribes would be able, with the help of their nearest neighbours, 
to clear for themselves. Admitting however this fact, we are 
unable to see the magic power ascribed to it in removing an 
immense body of special and false criticism. Let us sce. The 
alleged second distribution begins at the eighteenth chapter. 
The first is noticed in the fourteenth chapter, fifth verse. We 
should be glad to know how this twofold distribution of territo 
reconciles xi. 23; “Joshua took the whole land, according to all 
that the Lord said unto Moses,” the whole land being previously 
explained as stretching from “the mount Halak that gocth up to 
Seir, even unto Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon under mount 
Hermon” (xi. 16, 17), with “the Jand that remained to be 
possessed,” viz., “from Sihor which is before Egypt even unto 
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the borders of Ekron northward” (xiii. 2, 3). Or how does the 
twofold territorial division harmonise the conflicting statements 
already noticed respecting the localities of the tabernacle? It 
is nothing but groundless assertion—this wonderful property 
ascribed to the fact of a double distribution. Discrepancies 
in the book are not cleared away by it, any more than they are 
attributable to a want of perceiving it. 

Diversities in the manner of conception and expression are 
also observable in Joshua. 

1. In i. 4 the Euphrates is given as the eastern boundary of 
the land; whereas in xiii. 3 etc. the case is quite otherwise. It is 
not sufficient to say in answer to this that the boundaries are 
defined with geographical exactness in the latter place, while the 
passage in i. 4 has an oratorical character agreeably to its nature 
as a divine promise, and is more nearly defined by the clause ; 
“all the land of the Hittites.” Surely a divine promise should 
be as specific and definite as any historical statement. If it 
be oratorically inflated, it so far loses its marks of the divine. 

2. In the historical portion of the work the extirpation of the 
Canaanites is enjoined; and it is related in praise of Joshua that 
he effected it as far as he was able (x. 40; xi. 14, 15); while 
in the geographical part it is narrated, without reproach, that 
whole tribes of the Canaanites were not eradicated, but merely 
compelled to be tributames ‘comp. xv. 63). 

A difference in the mode of expression is also observable in 
different parts of the work. Thus in some portions the use of 
the noun OY tribe prevails, as in iti. 12; iv. 2, 4,12; vi. 14, 
16; xvii. 2, 4, 7; xxii. 7, 9, ete.; xxiii. 4; xxiv. 1; while in 
others MWD predominates, as in xii. 15, 24; xiv. 1-4; xv. 1, 
20, 21; xvii. 1; xvii. 11; xix. 1, 24, 40, 48; xx. 8; xxi. 4, ete. 

Keil tries to account for this difference by making a subtle 
distinction in the meaning of the two words, the former denot- 
ing tribe as a prerailing power, the latter tribe according to its 
genealogical ramification.’ But both are employed indiscrimi- 
nately in the same sense, and not according to the distinction 
assumed—a distinction foreign to the writers of the book. 

Again, the historical parts have the rare word rponp tn- 
heritance (xi. 23; xl. 7; xvi. 10), which does not appear 
in the geographical sections, Similarly the geograpical por- 
tion has (AMY PTT Jordan by Jericho, xiii. 82; xvi. 1; xx. 8; 
a mode of expression wanting in the historical. 


oo is termed servant of Jehovah in the historical sections 
only. 
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Again, in the historical parts occur the words DY? D342 
the priests the Levites (iii. 3; viii. 33) or simply D373 priests 
(iii. 6, 15; vi. 4, 6, ete.) ; but in the geographical sections the 
game persons are termed sons of Aaron (xxi. 4, 10, 13, 19). 
The former is a Deuteronomistic expression ; the latter Elohistic. 
It is idle to say with Keil that the priests are regarded accord- 
ing to their genealogical descent, in the twenty-first chapter, 
while in other places they are viewed with respect to their 
office and position. Such explanations only betray the weak- 
ness of a -cause. 

In addition to these linguistic differences, the first or histori- 
cal part of the work has a fulness of expression and harmonious 
rounding of periods, which contrast with the brevity and occa- 
sional difficulty of the second where we find repetitions and 
parenthetic remarks that interrupt and obscure the thread of 
the history. Thus the seventh and eighth verses of the twenty- 
second chapter are parenthetic, interrupting the connection. 
ait of contents will not account for such diversity of 
style.! 

The preceding remarks will shew how unrcliable is the view 
of those critics who hold the unity of the book. Its rounded 
completeness exists only in imagination; for there are many 
evidences of the loose coherence of its parts, the fragmentary 
character of its contents, and the difference of sources which have 
contributed to it. Discrepant statements, phrases, and style, 
shew tvo plainly the heterogencous matter from which it has 
been compiled, and the absence of such pervading unity as 
characterises a complete mastery of materials. It is impossible 
for any impartial critic to defend with success either the in- 
dependence or unity of the work. Those in whom the apolo- 
getic feclng predominates may try to shew both; as Haver- 
nick and Keil have done. Who can believe in the unity, when 
vil. 30-35 disturbs the connexion—(for before the first divi- 
sion of land the Israelites had not penetrated as far as Ebal 
and Gerizim, but had got no farther than the district of Gibeon, 
x. 41)—and occupies a wrong place? Or who can believe in the 
alleged unity, when xv. 45-47 is opposed to xiii. 1-6; for it is 
pany implied in the former place that Ekron, Ashdod, and 

aza had been conquered by the Israclites, especially as the 
sixty-third verse gives what Judah could not subdue, whereas 
in the latter, Ekron and other Philistine cities, Ashdod; Aska- 
lon, Gath, are counted to the Canaanites and regarded in the 
eee sees as they, t.e., as still unconquered, agreeing with 
xi. 2: 

a Bee Hanff’s Offenbarungaglaube und Kritik der bibl, Geschichtsbiicher, p. 132 
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III. Sources anp Avrnorsnip.—The Elohist is again visible, 
as the following sections shew :— 


iv. 15-17, 19. 

v. 10-12. 

xiii. 15-33. 

xiv. 1-5. 

xv. 1-13; 20-44; 48-62. 

xvi. 1-9. 

xvii. 1-10. - 
xvii. 1,2; 11-28. 

Xix., XX. 

xxi. 1—40. 

xxii. 9-11; 13-15, 21, 30-33 a. 


In most places, however, the Deuteronomist appears, as the 
manner of thinking and expression shews. A comparison with 
Deuteronomy is the best mode of making this fact palpable to 
the reader. 

DO officers i.10; iii. 2; viii. 33; xxiii. 2; comp. Deut. 
i, 15; xvi. 18; xx. 5, 8, 9; xxix. 9; xxxi. 28; mpi 7 
Iv. 24; comp. Deut. iv. 34; v. 15; vi. 21; vu. 8; ix. 26; 
Dyn i. 14; iv. 12; comp. Ex. xiii. 18; Judg. vii. 11; M3 
MYT vi. 24; ix. 23; compare Deut. xxiii. 19. The angel of 
Jehorah is identical with Jehorah himself, v. 138, ete., vi. 2. 
The enfire annihilation of the Canaanites is emphatically 
enjoined, and the verb DYN" frequently applied, ni. 10; vin. 
26; ix. 1, 24; x. 28, 35, 40; xi. 3; xi. 8; compare Deut. 
i. 6; vi. 2; xx. 17; YROM vii. 22; x. 28, 30, 33; xi. 8; 
comp. Deut. iii. 3; 11. 384; xxviii. 55; BYD or pibn a) gore 
ui. 3, 6, 8,13; iv. 10, 11; vi. 4, 8, 12, 16; iv. 3: comp. Deut. 
xvii. 9, 18; xviii. 1; xxiv. 8; xxvii. 9; DBO Jn) x. 12; 
comp. Deut. 1. 31; me i. 15; xii. 6; comp. Deut. i. 5, 9, 
12, 19, ete. ; mivy> “TY i. 7; comp. Deut. xv. 5; xxiv. 8; 
xxviii. 1, 15; xxxii. 46.! Whole passages appear which agree 
in a great degree verbally with Deuteronomy. Thus we read im 
viii. 80-35, “Then Joshua built an altar unto the Lord God of 
Isracl in mount Ebal; as Moses the servant of the Lord com- 
manded the children of Israel, as it is written in the book of the 
law of Moses, an altar of whole stones, over which no man hath 
lift up any iron: and they offered thereon burnt-offerings unto 
the ord and sacrificed peace-offerings. And he wrote there 
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upon the stones a copy of the law of Moses, which he wrote in 
the presence of the children of Israel. And all Israel, and 
their elders and officers, and their judges, stood on this side the 
ark, and on that side before the priests the Levites, which bare 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord, as well the stranger as he 
that was born among them: half of them over against mount 
Gerizim, and half of them over against mount Ebal; as Moses 
the servant of the Lord had commanded before, that they should 
bless the people of Israel. And afterward he read all the words 
of the law, the blessings and cursings, according to all that is 
written in the book of the law. There was not a word of all 
that Moses commanded which Joshua read not before all the 
congregation of Israel, with the women and the little ones, and 
the strangers that were conversant among them.” Here is 
related the fulfilment of the command given in Deut. xxvii. : 
“Therefore it shall be, when ye be gone over Jordan, that ye 
shall set up these stones, which I command you this day, in 
mount Ebal, and thou shalt plaister them with plaister. And 
there shalt thou build an altar unto the Lord thy God, an altar 
of stones: thou shalt not lift up any iron tool upon them. 
Thou shalt build the altar of the Lord thy God of whole stones, 
and thou shalt offer burnt-offerings thereon unto the Lord thy 
God. And thou shalt offer peace-offerings and shalt cat there, 
and rejoice before the Lord thy God. And thou shalt write 
upon the stones all the words of this law very plainly.” The 
whole twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy should also be 
collated with the passage betore us. 

In lke manner, the commencement of Joshua (i. 1-9) 1s 
almost verbally the same as passages in Deuteronomy. 


Every place whereon the soles of your 


Every pare that the sole of your foot 
feet shall tread, shall be your's: from the 


shall tread upon, that have I given unto 


you, as I said unto Moses. From the 
wilderness and this Lebanon, even unto 
the great river, the river Euphrates, all 
the land of the Hittites, and unto the 
great sea toward the going down of the 
sun, shall be your coast. There shall not 
any man be able to stand before thee all 
the days of thy life: as I was with Moses, 
so will I be with thee: I will not fail 
thee nor forsake thee. Be strong and of 
a good courage: for unto this people 
shalt thou divide for an inheritance the 
land which 1 sware unto their fathers to 
give them (i. 3-6). 


The Lord your God, he is God in 
Gin above, and in the earth beneath 
ii. 11). 


wilderness and Lebanon, from the river, 
the river Euphrates, even unto the utter- 
most sea, shall your coast be. There 
shall no man be able to stand before you: 
for the Lord your God shall lay the fear 
of you, etc. 

And the Lord, he it is that doth go be- 
fore thee; he will be with thee, he will 
not fail thee, neither forsake thee: fear 
not, neither be dismayed. Be strong and 
of a good courage : for thou must go with 
this people unto the land which the Lord 
hath sworn unto their fathers to give 
them; and thou shalt cause them to in- 
herit it (Deut. xi. 24, etc. ; xxxi. 7, 8). 


The Lord, he is God in heaven above, 
a da the carth bencath (Deut. 
iv. 39). 
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Only unto the tribe of Levi he gave 
none inheritance; the sacrifices of the 
Lord God of Israel made by fire are their 
“yale as ho said unto them (xiii. 
14). 


And as soon as the sun was down 
Joshua commanded that they should take 
his carcase down from the tree, and cast 
it at the entering of the gate of the city, 
and raise thereon a great heap of stones 
(viii. 29). ‘* And it came to pass at the 
time of the going down of the sun that 
Joshua commanded and they took them 
down off the trees, and cast them into the 
cave wherein they had been hid, ete. 
(x. 27). 


Nevertheless my brethren that went 
up with me made the heart of the people 
melt: but I wholly followed the Lord my 
God (xiv. 8). 


Until the Lord have given your 
brethren rest, as he hath given you, and 
they also have possessed the land which 
the Lord your God giveth them. then ye 
shall return unto the land of vour pos- 
session and enjoy it, which Moses, the 
Lord's servant, gave you on this side 
Jordan, toward the sun-rising (i. 15). 


For the Lord fought for Israel (x. 14). 
Because the Lord God of Israel fought 
for Israel (x. 42). 


And the coast of Og king of Bashan, 
which was of the remnant of the giants, 
that dwelt at Ashtaroth and at Edrei 
(xii. 4). 
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Therefore shall they have no inherit- 
ance among their brethren: the Lord is 
their inheritance, as he hath said unto 
them (Deut. xviii. 2). 


His body shall not remain all night 
upon the tree, but thou shalt in any wise 
bury him that day (Deut. xxi. 23). 


And the officers shall speak further 
unto the people, and they shall say, What 
man is there that is fearful and faint- 
hearted? Let him go and return unto 
his house, lest his brethren’s heart faint, 
as well as his heart (Deut. xx. 8). 


Until the Lord have given rest unto 
your brethren, as well as unto you, and 
until they also possess the land which the 
Lord your God hath given them beyond 
Jordan; and then shall ye return every 
man unto his possession which I have 
given you (Deut. ii. 20). 


For the Lord your God, he shall fight 
for you (Deut. 111. 22). 


And all Bashan, unto Salchah and 
Fdrei, cities of the kingdom of Og in 
Bashan For only Og king of Bashan 
remained of the remnant of giants (Deut. 
ini. 10, 11). 


In consequence of these and other phenomena, the present 
form of Joshua may be assigned to the Deuteronomist. His 
manner and style are seen in the book. Like the Jehovist he 
is full and diffuse, especially where a hortatory tone is adopted, 
as in i. 1-9, the basis of which however is Jehovistic. Chap. 
viii. 30-35 seems to be entirely his. In other parts he has 
rather worked upon the Jehovist, as in i. 16-18; ii, iv., 1x. 27, 
ae perhaps x. 12-15, which the Jehovist got from the book of 

ashar. 

Taking the two parts of the whole book, the Deuteronomist. 
appears more in the first than the second. In addition to the 
Johovist whose narrative is the chief basis of 1. 1-xiii. 14, he 


appears pretty plainly here; the diction being uniform and the 
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succession of events tolerably clear. Few traces of the Elohim- 
document are perceptible, except those already specified. 

Here it may occur to some, that there is a gap in the Elohim- 
document, perfectly unaccountable, and sufficient to destroy the 
very idea of such a writing. In Deuteronomy xxxiv. 1-9, 
there is an account of Moses’s death, which is the last trace of 
the document till Joshua iv. 15-17. What a strange connec- 
tion is here? Moses died on mount Nebo; priests are com- 
manded by Joshua to come up out of Jordan. Thus with a 
sudden and violent leap the old Elohist magically transports the 
people of Israel, who were above 600,000, with their women 
children and cattle, to the middle of the Jordan. At v. 10-12, 
the next piece of the Elohist, the people are in the camp at 
Gilgal, where the passover is celebrated. Is it supposable 
then that any rational writer would have passed over all other 
events except these?! To this we may reply, that the histo- 
rical in the Elohist is exceedingly brief. Whether he really 
passed over these wonderful events in silence we cannot cer- 
tainly affirm; but if he did, it is probable that they did not 
seem so miraculous to him as they appeared to a later age. If 
he did not, his notices must have been considered imperfect by 
succeeding generations, after the miraculous had gathered about 
them ; and they were therefore suppressed to make way for 
later and wonderful views of them. Nothing positive can now 
be said of the Elohist’s being without a description of Canaan’s 
conquest ; for the Deuteronomist may have had the knowledge 
of it from other sources which he preferred. The absurdities 
therefore which Keil supposes the assumption of an Elohim- 
document to lead to, because it betrays such remarkable omis- 
sions, exist in his own idea. He should have known that its 
history is brief. 

From xui. 15 and onward, evidences of the Elohist are clearer 
and more numerous. But he has been handled very freely; a 
later writer or writers mixing up their own matter with his, 
ee eliminating, or abridging. In xviii. 4-9, it is related 
that Joshua sent out three men from each of the seven tribes to 
survey the land and bring back the description in a book. Ac- 
cordingly the messengers passed through the territory still un- 
occupied, and “ described it by cities into seven parts in a book.” 
Here a geographical document is said to have been used. That 
it was exactly of the nature and extent which the descriptions 
of the territories allotted to the tribes in the present book of 
Joshua point out, is quite improbable. The Idfohim-Aocumont 
did not contain all that was in it, as the notices of the catalogue 


? Keil, Commentar ueber das Buch Josua, Einleitung, p. xxviii. et seqq. 
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became vague and scanty from Issachar (xix. 23); and in regard 
to both Zebulun and Issachar, the borders are reckoned ac- 
cording to cities whose situation can be determined but imper- 
fectly. In 1 Chron. iv. 28-30 is a list of the places belonging 
to Simeon not taken from that in Joshua xix. 1, etc. The same 
remark applies to the list of the Levitical cities in 1 Chron. vi. 
39-66, compared with Joshua xxi. There were different copies 
of the original document, some older, others younger, presenting 
varieties. None perhaps preserved the exact primitive descrip- 
tion. We know that some cities are not mentioned—ez. gv. 
Bethlehem is wanting in xv. 33-35. But we need not dwell 
on the point, because the compiler of the book drew mainly 
from the list incorporated into the Elohim-document. Chap. 
xiv. 6-15, is a Deuteronomistic insertion. 

Does the Jehovah-document appear in the book? According 
to Stahelin the Jehovist was the compiler of the whole, who, | 
incorporating his materials with the Elohim-document and 
working upon it, produced what is now called the book of 
Joshua.’ It cannot be denied that there is considerable resem- 
blance between the Jehovist and Deuteronomist ; but that they 
are identical cannot be shewn. Enough of difference exists 
between them to prove, that the one was posterior to the other. 
Yet we may readily discover traces of the Jehovist in addition 
to the Elohist in the book. The twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
chapters bear the plainest marks of the Jehovist, except the 
concluding verses of the last. Nor is he absent from other 
places, as from the twenty-first chapter, though the Elohist is 
chiefly in it. In chaps. v. 13-vi. 1, he also appears, and in xiv. 
6-11. 

To these observations it may be added, that in the historical 
sections we find fhe officers and judges on every important oc- 
casion, who formed a kind of aristocracy, and had attained to the 
dignity they enjoyed by their personal qualities. This political 
arrangement is a part of the later legislation contained in the 
Pentateuch. The earliest legislation, as found in the Elohist, 
speaks of heads of houses, of fathers, and elders, i.e., the first-born 
of the family. But the Jehovist and Deuteronomist recognise 
official persons who attained to their pre-eminence by choice. 
They speak of Shoterim as well as Shophtim. As the kingly 
power increased, the heads of the tribes, who in the original 
constitution under Moses and Joshua possessed large executive 

wer, being in great measure irresponsible rulers, were pushed 
into the back ground ; and the Shoterim and Shophtim became 
prominent. The latter were foreign to the time of Moses and 


1 Kritische Untersuchungen, u. 8. w. p. 94 et seqq, 
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Joshua ; under both of whom the Hebrew constitution was the 
same. In consequence of the Elohim-document, the book speaks 
of the heads of the fathers of the tribes (xiv. 1; xxi. 1), who are 
also termed princes (xvii. 4; xxii. 14, 32); but this is incon- 
sistent with other parts not Elohistic; although it corresponds 
to the circumstances of the people in the time of Joshua himeelf. 
If then traces of the Deuteronomist, Elohist, and Jehovist 
are visible in the work, how did it receive its present shape ? 
Did the Deuteronomist compose it, or was he in a manner the 
redactor? The book existed in substance before the Deutero- 
nomist as a part of the combined Elvhistic and Jehovistic 
documents. We have already seen that the Klohim-document 
reached down to the taking possession of the land of promise. 
To it belonged the account of burying Joseph’s bones in Pales- 
tine (Josh. xxiv. 32). We believe that the redactor had acted 
" very freely with the part of the narrative following Moses’s 
death. Certainly both were united by him before the time of 
the Deuteronomist, who took and employed the existing account 
in his own manner, inserting pieces here und there, and acting 
independently according to his custom. He was therefore the 
final redactor of the present work rather than its author, the 
greater part existing before his time. It is true that strong 
marks of his manner and style appear, especially im the first 
part ; but not so much in the substance as the expression. 
Knobel treats the composition of Joshua in the same way as 
that of the preceding books. Besides the Elohist he finds 
copious traces of the documents he culls the Jtight-book and 
War-book, and but a few fragments of the Jchovist and Deu- 
teronomist. The last two, however, nearly disappear as authors 
beneath his critical procedure. Webelicve that most of what 
is assigned to the War-book belongs to the Jehovist; while the 
greater portion of his look of Jaxhar is the junior Elohist’s, 
worked up by the Jehovist with his own document. Knobel 
has unwarrantably robbed the Deuteronomist of his due, as he 
has done to the Jehovist. As the Deuteronomist had the com- 
bined Elohist and Jehovist before him, and stood nearer the 
latter in time, he resembled him the more. References in places 
of Joshua to the first four books of the Pentateuch are natural 
only because the former is a continuation of the latter—such as 
Josh. xxiii. 13 and Num. xxxiti. 55; Josh. 11. 9 and Ex. xxiii. 
27. The remark that Joshua was divinely approved in the sight 
of Israel (Josh. iii. 7; iv. 14, 24) reminds the reader of Ex. 
xiv. 31, with which also may be compared Num. xvi. 28. Josh. 
iv. 13, 16 refers to Ex. xv. 8; Josh. ini. 5 to Ex. xix. 11. Josh. 
v. 15 alludes to Ex. iii. 5, and Josh. xiv. 6-11 to Num. xiii, xiv. 
Joshua is termed Moses’s WWD i. 1, as in Ex. xxiv. 18. Josh. 
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iv. 6, 7, 21 reminds of Ex. xii. 14. Josh. v. 1 speaks of the 
Canaanites by the sea, which expression occurs only in Num. 
xiii, 29, Josh. v. 13 alludes to Num. xxu. 23. Josh. vii. 9 
resembles Num. xiv. 13, etc. Josh. x. 21 may be compared 
with Ex. xi. 7; Josh. x. 8 with Num. xxi. 34; Josh. ix. 10 
with Num. xxi. 21, 33, etc. Josh. xi. 20 may be compared 
with Ex. ix. 12. Shinar in Josh. vii. 21, occurs only in Gen. 
x. 10, xi. 2, cte., xiv. Compare too Josh. xxiv. 12 with Ex. 
xxiii. 28. Such are the principal correspondences between the 
writer of Joshua and Jehovistic sections in the first four books 
of the Pentateuch. 

We mect of course with the same kind of correspondences be- 
tween the writer of Joshua and the Elohists, older and junior. 
Thus the rare expression D'YOM equipped Josh. i. 14; iv. 12, 
eccurs in Ex. xiii. 18. | 

After such general agreement of language in the book before 
us with the Pentateuch, especially with the Jehovist, the ex- 
pressions and forms of words which are said to be peculiar 
cannot render a different time and author probable any farther 
than they shew the Deuteronomist to be later than the Elohist 
and Jehovist, the writer of Deuteronomy and redactor of 
Joshua possessing the documents that constitute the body of the 
first four books, and using their succeeding parts as a literary 
man might be supposed to do. It is incorrect to say, that the 
book of Joshua is distinguished from the Pentateuch by a 
sarod phraseology. It should be properly compared with 

euteronomy, next with the Jehovist, and lastly with the 
Elohist ; the resemblance becoming fainter the farther we recede 
from the age of the Deutcronomist himself, unless there be a 
counteracting clement. Every critic will expect to find a few 
expressions and word-forms unknown to the Pentateuch and 
peculiar to the book of Joshua itself; but not so many as to 
detract materially from that general likeness which cannot be 
denied. The following have been pointed out as unknown 
to the Pentateuch; the orthography of {M™' twenty-six 
times, instead of {M* cleven times in the Pentateuch ; }IM'D 
or midan MY Josh. xiii. 12, 21, 27, 30, 31 instead of "D or 


"y npow Num. xxxii. 83; Deut. iii. 4, 10, 13. N13 Josh. 
xxiv. 19 for NP Ex. xx. 5; xxiv. 14; Deut. iv. 24; v. 9; 
vi. 15; WWD ID] ii. 19, for 13 14 Lev. xx. 9, 11-18, 16. 
PINIHOD JTS ili. 11,18; treasure of the house of Jehovah, vi.. 
19, 24; the heart melted and there was no more spirit sn one, ii. 11; 
v. 1; the heart melted and became as water, vii. 5.1 On the other 


? See Keil’s Commentar, Einleit., pp. xxvii., xxviil.; and his Einleitung, p. 144, 
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hand, archaisms belonging to the Pentateuch are said to be 
wanting in Joshua, because they had disappeared in the progress 
of the language. Thus N17 for XM, ONT for MONT are not 
found. It is a remarkable idiom of the Pentateuch that NW 
is of the common gender. It is not however peculiar to those 
books ; for it also occurs in 1 Kings xvii. 15; Job xxxi. 11; Is. 
xxx. 33, where it is wrongly pointed and should be NIT The 
Pentateuch has the feminine NT as well as NIM, shewing that 
even then NY was going out of use as a feminine. Hence the 
absence of it in Joshua proves nothing. The pronominal form 


Ni can scarcely be called an archaism. It occurs in the 


Pentateuch alone ; but Ox is also found in 1 Chron. xx. 8. 

IV. Dare.—Very few notices directly bearing on the date of 
the book are found in itself. We rely on the contents and 
colouring for the date assigned. This is so pressingly felt by 
Herzfeld,! that although attributing the composition of the 
work to Samuel, he considers the Levitical and Deuteronomistic 
matter in it as the addition of a redactor in the time of the 
exile—a hypothesis both arbitrary and clumsy. 

ving already determined the time of the Deuteronomist, 
viz., the reign of Manassch, the time of the book before us is of 
course the same. Of later diction there are various evidences in 
the work ; though there are no such chaldaisms as would refer it 
to the time of the captivity. Thus WOp v. 11, 12, a word 
occurring no where else, belongs to the later Hebrew. So also 
O°D3) xxii. 8, which is found in 2 Chron. i. 11, and Eccles. v. 
18; vi. 2. DAMN for DSMX Josh. xxii. 15; Ezek. xxii. 46, 
etc. ‘SYN for ‘AN Josh. xiv. 12; xxii. 19, the latter characte- 
rising the age of Jeremiah and contemporary writers (comp. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 24). The last two are called archaisms by 
Haverick and Keil, without the slighest authority. )"DS" Josh. 
xiv. 8 is an Aramaean form, not an urchaism, as Keil asserts. 
Both Gesenius and Ewald call it Aramaean, and not the earliest 
form retained by the Chaldee.2 The use of the article as a 
relative pronoun with verbs, representing either the subject or 
the object is also a mark of the later age of Hebrew, Josh. x. 24; 
1 Chron. xxix. 17; xxvi. 28; 2 Chron. xxix. 36; Ezra vii. 25; 
x. 14, 17. This has no parallel in Genesis, as Keil asserta’ 
quoting xviii. 21, 23, etc. because the article in all stages of the 
language was employed with a participle, and the examples 


: ieee prea tte Israel, vol. ray 287. ee re 
esen. Ichrgebaude, p. 432; Ewald, Lehrbuch der Hebriischen he. p. 276 
fifth edition, ~ 3 Einleitung, p. 160.° 
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adduced are of participles, which is aside from the point. It 
was from the use of the article as a relative before participles 
that its employment for the same purpose with verbs, was derived. 


ayn to conduct a thing prosperously, Josh. i. 7, 8; 2 Kings 


xviii. 7; Jer. x. 21; Prov. xvi. 8. In x. 21, the proverb “no 
dog moved his tongue against Israel”’ (Ex. xi. 7) occurs in an 


abbreviated form, without 359 dog, shewing a later time; for 
proverbs are abridged in the course of use. Let us now see 
whether any thing in the book is opposed to the date already 
established. 

In xv. 63 we read: “ As for the Jebusites the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not drive them out: but 
the Jebusites dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto 
this day.”” On comparing these words with 2 Sam. v. 6-9, where 
it is slate that David took from the Jebusites the strong hold 
of Zion, it has been inferred that the book was written before 
David’s seventh year. It is clear that some one before David 
speaks in Josh. xv. 63; but this shews nothing more than that 
another document was used there. In xvi. 10 the Canaanites are 
said to have still dwelt in Gezer, a town which was destroyed in 
Solomon’s reign (1 Kings ix. 16). Here again the passage has 
reference only to the age of a certain document, not to the age of 
the compiler of Joshua. It has also been supposed, from ix. 27, 
that the place for the temple was not vet chosen, as it was in 
David’s reign, because of the words, “in the place which He (Jde- 
hovah) should choose.” But the connexion shews that the time 
of Joshua regulates the nature of the words, not that of the writer 
of the book. In the days of Joshua the place for God’s house 
was still to be chosen. This was not so in the time of the 
writer himself, as wo gather from another place where his 
stand-point in Joshua’s day is ignored, viz., xxi. 9-19. Here 
all the citics belonging to the priestly division of Kohath’s 
family are in the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Simeon. 
Surely this implies that the centre of religious worship was 
then at Jerusalem, where the priests could attend conveniently 
as their duties demanded. Such distribution, before the temple 
was erected at Jerusalem, is inconceivable. Why have the 
family of Kohath no cities in Ephraim, in which the tabernacle 
stood when Joshua was alive? Why are they confined to 
the two or three tribes nearest to Jerusalem? To this no 
answer can be given by such as suppose the distribution in 

uestion to have taken place in the time of Joshua, or before 
the temple was built. It evidently Lie ea the services of 
religion to be at Jerusalem ; after Judah and Benjamin had be- 
come an independent kingdom. Those who think that the 
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Almighty interfered in this matter because the lot was used, will 
of course explain the arrangement as having been made under 
His immediate direction, with a distinct reference to future cir- 
cumstances. But the Omniscient one has established general 
laws, with which he does not interfere on any occasion which 
the superstitious fecling of his creatures may wish. It has been 
thought by some critics that the quotation from the book of 
Jashar points to a period after David (x. 13 compared with 
2 Sam. 1. 18). We must acknowledge, however, that this argu- 
ment is very uncertain ; for the collection of songs of which that 
anthology consisted may have existed in part before David 
inserted in it his elegy on Saul and Jonathan. Nor can we rely 
on the fact of the appellations Jerusalem (x. 1) and mountains of 
Israel (xi. 16, 21) first appearing in David’s day. The language 
in vi. 26 where Joshua pronounces a curse on him who should 
rebuild Jericho, corresponds to the time of Ahab, 7.¢., 923 B.c. 
Hiel the Bethelite built Jericho in the reign of that king; and 
two sons of his died in consequence of the curse. So it is related 
in 1 Kings xvi. 34. The accidental death of two sons reminded 
the writer of the Kings of an old tradition respecting Joshua’s 
cursing the rebuilder of Jericho; whence a prophecy was put 
into the mouth of Israel’s captain. The prophetic curse was 
subsequent to the death of Hicl’s offspring. 

After this discussion it is scarecly necessary to shew that 
Joshua himself did not write the book. The following argu- 
ments refute that notion :— 

1. The phrase fo this day (iv. 9; v.93; vi. 25; wit. 26; vill. 
28, ete.; 1x. 27; xii. 18; xiv. 14; xv. 63; xvi. 10, and xxii. 
3,17; xxiii. 8, 9) proves that the book did not appear contem- 
poraneously with the occurrences described. Some interval of 
time is implied in it, probably not less than thirty years. It 
is not in opposition to this that Rahab is said to dwell in Israel 
“even unto this day” (vi. 25}, because the Jehovist used older 
documents. It is true that we find the first person plural se in 
chap. v. 1; but the reading of the Ari is they, and is confirmed 
by the LXX. and Vulgate, the Targum of Jonathan, the Syriac 
and Arabic, and thirty-seven MSS. DUP the original reading 
became 43°) by some mistake in course of time. Us in v. 6 
must have arisen in the same manner. Various MSS. of Ken- 


nicott and De Rossi, with the Syriac and Arabic, read pnb 


instead of 35 ; 


2. Some transactions recorded in the work occurred after 
Joshua’s death. Thus the taking of Hebron by Caleb, and of 
Debir or Kirjath-sepher by Othniel (xv. 13-17) was subsequent 
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to that event (comp. Judg. i. 9-13). Leshem also was taken by 
the Danites (xix. 47) after the decease of Joshua. 

How long after Joshua the work appeared may be inferred 
from its composition and style. It could not have been written 
soon after by one of the elders who survived Joshua, as Keil 
assumes,! for the places on which he relies for confirmation do 
not bear him out. The first person plural we in v. 1, 6, does 
not prove that the writer was one of the Israelites that crossed 
the y ordan with Joshua, as has been already stated ; neither does 
vi. 25 imply that Rahab was still alive when the book was 
written. tf there were nothing else, the account of the two 
monuments in chapter iv., and the narrative of Ai’s capture 
suffice to prove a very considerable space of time between the 
occurrence of the events and the composition of the book, during 
which traditional elements became incorporated with the history. 
The monument consisting of twelve stones set up by Joshua in 
the middle of Jordan, where they could not be seen for the 
stream; and the similar memorial of passing the Jordan erected 
at Gilgal, appear to have arisen out of one and the same in the 
progress of oral transmission, especially as it is said the stones in 
the river remained unto this day (iv. 9). There is also an indis- 
tinctness as well as obscurity in the whole narrative that points 
to a much later period, especially in the eleventh verse compared 
with 15-18 verses of the same chapter; for the former reads, 
“And it came to pass when all the people were clean passed 
over, that the ark of the Lord passed over, and the priests, in 
the presence of the people :”’ while the latter apparently resumes 
the narrative at a prior point, “And the Lord spake unto 
Joshua, saying, Command the priests that bear the ark of the 
testimony, that they come up out of Jordan,” etc. As to the 
capture of Ai, two accounts have been mixed up together, so 
that two ambuscades appear consisting of 30,000 and 5,000 
men respectively ; the latter being the true number of the only 
ambuscade that was. And the etymology? of Gilgal (v. 9) 
likewise disproves any composition of the book near to Joshua’s 
time ; for it is Jehovistic and incorrect. The word means cire/e, 
district, without reference to the Israelites being reproached by 
the Egyptians on account of the rite of circumcision. It is 
superfluous at the present day to argue that, as Joshua is said to 
have written an account of the transactions “in the book of the 
law of God,” é.e., the words he had then uttered and the cove- 
nant into which the people had entered, (xxiv. 26), he who did 
so would also record the events in which he had performed a 
leading part. The Deuteronomist follows the same method in 


1 Einleitung, p. 161. ? See Bleck’s Einleitung, p. 313 et seqq. 
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Joshua as in Deuteronomy, ¢.c., he represents Joshua as writing ; 
sd he had set forth Moses as writing the body of laws in 
teronomy. ; 

V. Hisrorical, CHARACTER AND CREDIBILITY.—The historical 
character and credibility of the book can be properly judged 
only by the nature of its contents. That Joshua led the Israel- 
ites into the promised land after the death of Moses; that he 
conquered a great part of the territory belonging to the Ca- 
naanites, and distributed it among the various tribes; that the 
tabernacle was set up at Gilgal and Shiloh; and that there were 
two distributions of territory, the former of the conquered parts 
in the southern half of Palestine, and the second of other ter- 
ritory, cannot be disbelieved. The events recorded in the book 
must have taken place. Whether they always happened tn the 
manner described is another question. The traditional and 
mythical are perceptible. Hence we consider the contents un- 
historical tn part. This is exemplified in the method by which 
it is said the people crossed the Jordan. As the fect of the 
priests that bare the ark were dipped in the water, the flood 
divided, so that there was dry ground in the midst of the river 
on which the priests stood, till all the people had passed over 
dryshod. As soon as the soles of the priests’ feet touched the 
dry land on the brink of the river, the waters returned to their 
former place and overflowed all their banks as before. Ilere a 
miracle is made out of a natural event; for an army could pass 
over the fords of Jordan without much difficulty, apart from 
any marvellous interference of Jehovah. David’s and Absalom’s 
troops crossed it, as we read in 2 Sam. xvu., xix, where neither 
difficulty nor miracle is hinted at. So also Judas Maccabeus 
crossed it. The description has been moulded after the crossing 
of the Red Sea. The priestly element is prominent in it; for it is 
the presence of the ark and the priests which divides the flood. 
It will be observed too, that there were twelve stones set up 
by Joshua in the middle of the river, in addition to the twelve 
which were to be erected at Gilgal for a monument. According 
to the words (iv. 8), these other stones were placed in the bed of 
the river while the twelve men sclected from the tribes were 
carrying the first twelve out of the river, and while the priests 
were still standing in it (verse 10). The object of this second 
memorial is to magnify the priestly miracle; for it is said that 
the latter twelve stones were erected “in the place where the 
feet. of the priests which bare the ark of the covenant stood.” 
It is even stated that they remained there “unto this day.” 
Well might Horsley ask, “ For what purpose were the stones 
erected where they would be invisible; and by what means were 
they secured against the impetuosity of the stream?” and 
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re the ninth verse as an interpolation, which is most un- 
critical! The whole description of the passage across the Jor- 
dan is unhistorical and legendary. All that is certain is, that 
the people under Joshua’s leadership forded the Jordan, as 
David’s troops afterwards did. The mode in which the city of 
Jericho was taken by the Israelites is a legend dressed out in 
the same miraculous way, and represented as the immediate 
effect of Jehovah’s interference. Seven trumpets were blown 
(though the law prescribes but two) because the writer represents 
the city as compassed about seven days, and seven times on the 
seventh day. ‘‘ And it came to pass at the seventh time, when 
the priests blew with the trumpets, Joshua said unte.the people, 
Shout! for the Lord hath given you the city ...... And it 
came to pass when the people heard the sound of the trumpet, 
and the people shouted with a great shout, that the wall fell 
down flat, so that the people went up into the city, every man 
straight before him, and they took the city ” (vi. 16, 20). We 
are not informed in what way the Israclites really stormed the 
city ; but it was probably in their usual mode—viz., by enclosing 
the enemy or their fortifications in a circle, and then pulling 
down upon them their own buildings. One thing is very likely 
viz., that a large army like that of Israel would have been able 
to take Jericho without a miracle; since Oriental fortifications 
are by no means strong or impregnable. 

In denying the miraculous in these cases, we neither question 
nor deny the possibifity of miracle. But there is an economy 
in miracles to which expositors should attend. Llistory abund- 
antly shews how prone after ages are to magnify the exploits of 
their ancestors. 

As in the Pentateuch so in Joshua we find Jehovah speaking 
directly to man, and interfering in the events that happen. He 
discomtits the Amorites and slays them with a great slaughter 
at Gibeon, chasing them along the way to Beth-horon, and 
casting down great stones from heaven upon them ; so that more 
were killed in that way than by the sword of Israel (x. 10, etc.). 
He also directs the lot to fall upon Achan, as we read in the 
seventh chapter ; and sends the prince of the angels to fight for 
Isracl (v. 13-15). Such mythology must not be taken for 
literal history, as some have assumed it to be. The later priestly 
spirit has been already noticed in connection with the Jordan 
passage and the conquest of Jericho; and etymologising, lke 
the Jehovist’s, is exemplified in the names Gilgal and Achor 
(v. 9, vii. 26). 

VI. SranDING sTILL OF THE SUN AND MooN.—The standing 


1 Biblical Criticism, vol. i. p. 249 et seqq. ed. 1820. 
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still of the sun and moon at Joshua’s command is a poetical 
hyperbole, originally inserted in the book of Jashar. As the 
passage exhibiting it is much debated, we shall glance at the 
various views that have been entertained respecting it. But it 
1s necessary to quote it at length. 

“Then spake Joshua to the Lord in the day when the Lord 
delivered up the Amorites before the children of Isracl, and he 
said in the sight of Isracl, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood 
still, and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged them- 
selves upon their enemies. Is not this written in the book of 
Jasher? So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and 
hasted not to go down about a whole day. And there was no 
dav like that before it or after it, that the Lord hearkened unto 
the voice of a man: for the Lord fought for Israel, And 
Joshua returned and all Israel with him, unto the camp, to 
Gilgal ” (x. 12-15). 

The first point to be examined is, how fur the citation from 
the book of Jashar extends. All must udmit that the words of 
that poetical anthology are found in— 

Sun, stand thou still upon Gibcon, 

And thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 
And the sun stood still 

And the moon stayed 

Till the people had avenged themselves 
Upon their encemics. 


But it is not casy to say whether the quotation extends farther 
than this and includes the following :-— 


So the sun stood still 

In the midst of heaven 

And hasted not to go down 
About a whole day. 

And there was no day like that 
Batore it or atter it, 

That the Lord hearkened 

Unto the voice of a man, 

For the Lard fo ight for [sracl. 
And Joshua retirned, 

And all Israel with bim, 

Unte the camp to Gilgal. 


The point is, whether the question of the historian, “Is not 
this written in the book of Jusher,” terminates the quotation by 
stating whence it is taken; or whether the citation does not pro- 
ceed to the end of the fifteenth verse, after this inserted notice. 
The fifteenth verse creates great difficulty here in the way of 
such as find the termination of the poetical words in the middle 
of the thirteenth verse ; because it is out of place till the forty- 
third verse, where indeed it is repeated. Hence it is inferred, 
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that it must have belonged to the book of Jashar. The author 
would scarcely repeat himself; but on the supposition that the 
fifteenth verse was taken from the national anthology, he has 
merely borrowed from it at the forty-third verse. 

Another consideration urged on behalf of the longer quotation 
is the connexion between the sixteenth and eleventh verses. 
The former begins with 4D3"), and they fled; the latter with 
C3333 1°}, and it came to pass as they fled. Some words of the 
fourteenth verse are also repeated in the forty-second. | 

These phenomena make the assumed length of the quotation 
very probable. The strongest objection to the view In question 
is, that the statement of its being taken from the book of Jashar 
is thus made to stand in the middle of the passage quoted ; 
whercas similar formulas stand elsewhere at the beginning or 
end, as in Num. xxi. 14, 27, and frequently in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles. But Keil! replies, that the cases are not 
analogous ; for that the references to sources at the end of the 
biography of the kings of Isracl are not appended to cerbal 
extracts from documents ; and that the cited work in Num. xxi. 
14, 27, as well as in 2 Sam. i. 18, though named before the 
excerpts from it, is interwoven with the historical narrative 
itself. Another objection is, that part of the quotation is thus 
made to consist of prose ; for when it is granted that the second 
half of the thirteenth and the fourteenth verses are poeti- 
cal, the fifteenth verse still remains. But perhaps the book 
of Jashar contained some prose interwoven with its poetical 

icces. 
. Qn the whole, we are inclined to believe that the quotation 
included verses 12-15. Were it not for the fifteenth verse we 
should certainly suppose it to have terminated in the middle of 
the thirteenth. But the difficulty of supposing the fifteenth to 
have proceeded trom the compiler himself is so great, as to 
enforce the assumption that it formed a part of the book of 
Jashar. For we cannot agree with Calvin, Masius, Le Clerc, 
Ilgen, and others who think the verse a /ater gloss, appealing to 
the oldest MSS. of the Septuagint, the Alexandrian and Vatican, 
which want it ; since such evidence is insufficient, only shewing 
that the translators, feeling the difficulty, chose to cut a knot 
which they could not untie. Neither can we assent to Drusius, 
Cornelius a Lapide, Calmet, Buddeus, who render the verb began 
or purposed to return, as if Joshua was on the point of doing so 
but changed his intention on hearing that the five kings were 
concealed in the cave at Makkedah. If the language in verse 
forty-three denotes an actual return, surely it is arbitrary to 


1 Commentar ueber das Buch Josua, p. 179, note. 
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render it otherwise in the fifteenth verse, from which it is literally 
taken. 

After this preliminary discussion let us review the leading 
opinions respecting the occurrence described in the passage. 

1. The fathers, and most of the older theologians, took the 
words in their literal sense, believing that the sun stood still at 
Joshua’s command for an entire day. This view is found in 
Jesus Siracides (xlvi. 4) who asks, ‘‘ was not one day as long as 
two?” Josephus says, that the day twas lengthened, n order that 
the night might not come on too soon and be an obstruction to 
the zeal of the Hebrews in pursuing their enemies. Such a 
miracle as the stoppage of the sun is still probably upheld by the 
large mass of christians, who think they are on the side of faith 
in so doing. 

2. Others are inclined to hold, that the standing still of the 
sun was optical ; and that it was the earth which stopped in its 
diurnal motion. So Mosheim and Lilienthal. 

3. Others have thought, that the miracle might be explained 
from natural causes, by unusual atmospheric phenomena supply- 
ing the place of the sun and moon after they had ceased to shine. 
In half poetical imagery this is represented as if the sun and 
moon themselves had continued above the horizon longer than 
usual. There are various shades of this opinion, from that of 
Le Clerc, who assumed an unusual refraction of sunlight, or 
some other extraordinary light which presented the appearance of 
the sun and moon, to Whiston’s parhelion or mock-sun consisting 
of aerial phosphori. 

4. Others take the whole description to be figurative and 
poetical. 

This last view is preferred by those who are averse to multiply 
needless miracles. It is especially recommended by the fact, 
that the passage is quoted from a poetical book consisting of 
songs and lyrics. Why then should it be explained otherwise 
than in harmony with the work it is taken from? The bold 
language of Oriental poetry need create no prejudice in favour 
of the literal and historical, because similar examples are not 
wanting. Thus the psalmist’s victory over the enemies of the 
theocracy is described under the figure of a great tempest 
accompanied with an carthquake. In the triumphal song of 
Deborah, “the stars in their courses,” are said to have fought 
against Sisera (Judg. v. 20). Habakkuk says: “The sun and 
moon stood still in their habitation: at the light of thine arrows 
they went, and at the shining of thy glittering spear” (iii. 11). 
With such poctical analogies we ure justified in adopting the 
figurative and poetical acceptation of the passage, and ask 


farther, if Joshua really performed the miracle of causing the 
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gun and moon to stand still, why is it nowhere else mentioned in 
the Bible? All the early miracles are repeatedly alluded to by 
psalmists and prophets, to shew forth the power and goodness of 
God. The passage through the Red Sea and the Jordan are 
referred. to, though they were merely local and limited in their 
operation. But this most unusual miracle must have extended 
to the whole world. All the inhabitants of earth must have 
witnessed its cffects. Why then is there not a word of allusion 
to it, when less miracles are often noticed? And do we not 
read, ‘‘there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses 
..... Mall the signs and wonders which the Lord sent him to 
do” (Deut. xxxiv. 10, 11); which is searcely correct if Joshua 
caused the sun to stand still? It is very remarkable that the 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews in giving examples of the 
effects of faith in the Old Testament, passes this over, though 
he notices the falling of Jericho and the story of Rahab—events 
connected with the history of Joshua, but certuinly far less im- 
portant than the miracle of the sun standing still. We conclude 
therefore that the event was not interpreted as a miracle by the 
Hebrews themselves in subsequent times. “If the words are 
not from the author of the book,” savs Hengstenberg, ‘ then it 
is only a carnal love of wonder, which may be well set off 
against a carnal dread of miracles,—or a carnal spirit of contra- 
diction running parallel to a carnal phability towards the spirit 
of the times, and which is ever the more active, the more 
glaning the contrast,—that could here insist upon the strict and 
literal acceptation of the figurative mode of expression.’ The 
battle was raging at Gibeon, where Joshua’s words were uttered. 
The enemies of Isracl were being smitten. The poet therefore 
makes Joshua express the wish that the sun may not go down, 
the day not come to an end, till .he has utterly routed them. 
The wish is fulfilled ; and the poet, in the same figurative strain, 
expresses it by saying that the defeat was so complete that the 
day seemed prolonged. If both sun and moon were visible at 
the same time when the poctically-clothed wish was expressed, 
as is most natural to suppose, the time of this remarkable word 
must have been in the forenoon of the day, when the sun was 
east or south-east from Gibeon, and the moon stood over the 
valley of Ajalon, near her sitting. 

VIT. Tre pesrrvcrion oF THE CANAANITES.— The right of 
the Israelites to Palestine has been justified on various grounds. 
Let us notice the chief of them. But it is needful to shew first 
the nature of that destruction which the Israelites were enjoined 
to carry out in relation to the inhabitants. Was it conditional 

1 Evangelischo Kirchonzeitung for November 1832, No. 88; translated in the 
American Biblical Repository for 1833, p. 726. 
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or absolute ? ‘Was it commanded the Hebrews only in cases of 
obstinacy and resistance? It has been said that peace was 
offered to all the Canaanite cities, and only if the offer were 
rejected, should the inhabitants be destroyed. In proof of this 
Deut. xx. 10 is appealed to: “ When thou comest nigh unto a 
city to fight against it, then proclaim peace unto it. And it 
shall be, if it make thee answer of peace, and open unto thee, 
then it shall be that all the people that is found hora shall be 
tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve thee. And if it will 
make no peace with thee, but will make war against thee, then 
thou shalt besiege it,” ete. The fifteenth verse however shews, 
that this language doves not refer to the Canaanites, but to foreign 
enemies: “ Thus shalt thou do unto al? the cittes which are very 
Jar off from thee, which are not of the cities of these nations.” 
Immediately after, the Canaanites are expressly excepted from 
the operation of this lenient policy. “ But of the cities of these 
people which the Lord thy God doth give thee for an inherit- 
ance, thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth, but thou 
shalt utterly destroy them—viz., the Amorites,” ete. (xx. 16, 
17). Another passage, adduced for the same purpose, is Josh. 
xi. 19, 20, where, after the conquest of the country, we are told 
“that there was not a city that made peace with the children of 
Israel, save the Hivites the inhabitants of Gibeon; all other 
they took in battle. For it was of the Lord to hurden their 
hearts, that they should come against Isracl in battle, that he 
might destroy them utterly, and that they might have no favour, 
but that he might destroy them,” etc, This passage, it is as- 
serted, implies that the Canaamites might have had peace, had 
they thought it proper to accept the proposed terms. To this 
Hengstenberg well replies, that even granting the preservation 
of the Canaanites in the event of their submission to have been 
legitimate according to the passage, it will not avail ; because the 
passage itself teaches that God had so ordered that such an 
event neither should nor could happen. A condition whose ful- 
filment is made impossible by him who appointed it is a non- 
entity.' If the Israelites spared the Gibeonites because the 
latter sought for peace, that is no reason for concluding that 
they acted according to the command of Moses: the nature 
of the command must not be determined merely by their con- 
duct in obeying it, since their obedience may have been im- 
perfect. Besides, why did the Gibconites resort to an artifice in 
order to obtain what was accessible to all the CanaanitesP We 
cannot, with Le Clere, think that they did what was unneces- 
sary on account of groundless apprehensions ; because the narra- 


1 Authentie des Pentateuches, vol. ii. p. 474, 
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tive shews that Joshua and the princes of the congregation were 
blamable in sparing the lives of the Gibeonites. The preserva- 
tion of Rahab was a peculiar and exceptional case, as was also 
that of a family at Bethel (Judg. 1. 25); whence nothing can be 
inferred in favour of the view proposed. With such clear pas- 
saves before us as Ex. xxiii. 32, 33; xxxiv. 12,13; Deut. vii. 
1-5; xx. 15-18, we cannot doubt that total extermination is 
enjoined, without covenant, contract, or mercy. ‘ Thou shalt 
smite them and utterly destroy them; thou shalt make no 
covenant with them, nor shew mercy unto them.” 

Having shewn that the extermination enjoined upon the 
Israclites was absolute and unconditional, we proceed to review 
various attempts which have been made to justify such war of 
destruction. What right had the descendants of Israel to root 
out the Canaanites and take possession of their country P 

l. Michaclis thinks, that the Israclites who dwelt in the land 
from time immemorial had never surrendered their rights to it, 
and only demanded it back from the Canaanites as unlawful 
possessors. The Phenicians were not the original occupiers of 
the land, but gradually extended their traffic into it. At last 
they spread over the country, and succeeded in expelling the 
old inhabitants, the nomad Hebrews. When the Israelites had 
been some time in Hevpt, these Canaanites had appropriated the 
entire country. That the former intended to return thither at 
soine future time was generally known, even in Egypt.! 

This view rests on a false foundation. The Canaanites were 
in the land before Abraham ; and it 1s a mere assumption that 
they invaded what was the possession of the progenitors of the 
Israclites. HZL{engstenberg? has refuted the notion that the 
Phenicians or Canaanites originally resided, cither near the Red 
Sea as Michachis thinks, or in any other place than the territory 
where the carliest record locates them at the time Abraham 
immigrated from Chaldea. 

Ewald moditicd this view so far as to say, that though the 
Canaanites had got possession of Palestine as its original inha- 
bitants, they had not occupied the whole. The pasture lands 
lay open to those who wished to appropriate them, which was 
done Me the ancestors of the Israelites. But during the sojourn 
in Egypt the Canaanites unjustly oceupied these pastures; and 
when the returning Hebrews asserted their rights, the Canaan- 
ites would not acknowledge them. Hence the Israelites took 
possession of the country, faa ly in virtue of their ancient 
possession of some of it, and partly by conquest. The same 


1 Commentarics on the laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 153, Art. xxxi. 
* De rebus Tyriorum, ete., p. 93 et sega. See also Authentie des Pentateuches, 
vol. ii. p. 479, 5 Die Composition der Genesis, p. 276 et seqq. 
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distinguished critic has somewhat modified this view—at least 
in the way of stating it—in his history of the Tlebrew people, 
without however any material change.! It is contradicted by 
the description given of the carly patriarchs, who are called 
strangers, and possess no landed property. It is also os by 
the minute account of Abraham’s purchase of a burial-ground 
_ from the sons of Heth. What need to purchase this as if 

the pasture lands were the property of the Hebrews? Why too 
should Jacob purchase a ticld trom the Shechemites ? 

2. Hess, following Faber, wishes us to go back to the state of 
the world at that time, and the ideas of right and wrong then 
prevalent. The right of possession was by no means so de- 
finite, in relation to certain kinds of property, as it is now. 
The meum and tuum held good chiefly respecting movable 
articles, such as cattle and household furniture. But lands 
were not called or considered as property. Right of posses- 
sion depended merely on power. According to this theory, to 
deprive one of his movable goods without a good reason was 
unjust ; but to encroach on neighbouring tracts was not unjust, 
even though force were emploved, provided no definite treaty 
existed fixing the exact meum and tuum. Thus the Israelites 
had the same right to Canaan as the original possessors them- 
selves. They had a night to any country they wished to take. 

We cannot sufficiently reprobate such loose notions of 
morality. If the ideas of the age respecting property were 
such as are here represented; does that justify the right of 
the Israelites to Cunaan ¥ If the Israclites thought so, is their 
idea of mght and wrong in the matter the erteron for us? 
But indeed the purchase of property by the patriarchs refutes 
the hypothesis. They declare themselves to be strangers in the 
land, and by purchase recognise the rights of the Canaanites to 
the soil. “ What reason,” asks Hengstenberg, most pertinently, 
“ for distinguishing the relations of whole nations to one another 
in this respect from those of individuals 7 If in the latter case, 
he who forcibly takes possession of another man’s property, 
without noticing whether he has formally recognised it as his 
own or not, is culled a robber and a thief,—why not in the 
former instance? What reason is there for distinguishing in 
the case of nations, between movable und fixed property ? 
Moreover the trivial reason, that in the former there was the 
labour of acquisition is not applicable here. For the Canaanites 
had really applied themselves most industriously to the improve- 
ment of the soil, which, more than many others, as its present 
state sufficiently indicates, required culture to make it what the 


* Geschichte d. v. Israel, vol. ii. pp. 310, 311, second edition. 
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Scriptures testify it once was, ‘a land flowing with milk and 
honey.’ It is founded in the arrangements of Providence, of 
ek the recognition 1s implanted in the human breast, that 
every land, in short everything which hitherto has had no 
owner, becomes the lawful property of a nation from the in- 
stant possession is taken. From that moment it is to be re- 
garded as a gift of divine Providence, so that whoever seeks 
to deprive them of it fights against God.”’} 

3. Hengstenberg, following the general view of the church 
from the time of Augustine, thinks that the Israelites had no 
human right to Palestine, but that their right rested wholly on 
the gift of God. No injustice was done by this to the Canaanites, 
who by their great wickedness had rendered themselves un- 
worthy to be possessors of the land any lenger; God having 
given it to them conditionally, as in the case of all other nations. 
The Israclites were sent against them as ministers of the divine 
justice ; so thut their destruction differed only in form from that 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. God’s giving Canaan to the Israelites 
Was at once an act of grace and justice.” 

The eritic then adduecs Gen. xn. 7; xitt. 14-17, to shew that 
the orcupation of Canaan by the Israclites is described as a free 
gift excluding all human right. He also quotes in favour of 
the idea that such conquest is an act of God's justice against the 
Canaanites, the passage in Gen. xv. 13-16, where the words 
oceur, “ But in the fourth generation they shall come hither 
again: for the iniquity of the Amorites ts not yet full,” from 
which it is inferred, that the filling up of iniquity would justify 
the divine act—an act that would have been unjust ade ex- 
isting circumstances. 

Another proof that the conquest of Canaan was an act of the 
divine justice against the Canaanites is found by the critic in 
the fact, that the conduct of the Israelites towards the Canaan- 
ites is always designated by the word OUT shewing that the war 
of extermination had for its highest object the vindication of 
the divine glory which had been dishonoured by the Canaanites. 

A third proof is contained in the passages where God declares 
to the new inhabitants of the land, that their apostasy from 
Him would deprive them of its possession ; such as Lev. xviii. 
24,98: Deut. xn. 29-3813 xxvin. 63, GO. 

Notwithstanding all the labour bestowed by the learned writer 
on this point, we feel dissatisfied with his reasoning. It is 
unsound on the following grounds. In common with many 
others, Hengstenberg has mistaken the true character of the 
Bible-language. When God is said to promise the land of 


' Authentie des Pentateuches, vol. ti. pp. 489, 490, 3 Ibid, p. 491 et seqa. - 
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Canaan to the Israelites, it is the spontaneous consciousness of 
the writer and his nation that speaks. The consciousness of the 
divine belonging to each successive age is reflected in the senti- 
ments uttered: their highest ideas of morality, goodness, and 
justice are mirrored forth in the form of direct reference to the 

upreme God, and as cmanating from him. This has been 
already explained at length. By not apprehending the religious 
pragmatism of the Biblical writers, in virtue of which every- 
thing is referred to God as its immediate author—a pragmatism 
which: overleaping secondary causes, attributes works and words 
directly to the great Ruler of all that resulted from the ordinary 
course of His providence according to the luws he has established 
—critics have been compelled to resort to ingenious apologies in 
their attempted solution of Scripture difficulties like the present. 
When therefore Palestine is spoken of as a gift to the Israelites, 
to which they had no claim on the score of their own merit, or 
when the wickedness of the Canaanites is allowed to arrive at 
such a height as that it becomes a righteous thing in Jehovah 
to destroy them, we sce in such representations the moral and 
religious consciousness of the age at which the writers lived. 
So far it was right and true; for Palestine was the gift of (red to 
the Israelites in establishing a theocracy according to Tis pur- 
pose. <A perfect morality is not necessarily set forth; imdeed 
according to the gradual discipline of nations it were unphiloso- 
phical to look for it prior to a certain period. Had the purest 
ideas of God and his righteous administration existed then, the 
New Testament need not have been written, because the highest 
religious culture would have been already attained. The writers 
through whom God spake in that they were enhghtened by 
His Spint according to their circumstances and idiosynerasy, 
did not set forth those absolute ideas of moral rectitude which 
admit of no farther development ; neither did they always pour- 
tray the divine Being in His purest aspect. Hence they pre- 
sented no absolute standard of religion and morals: it was only 
relative. 

If these observations be correct, it will appear that we cannot 
at once pronounce the Supreme Being just in doing directly 
certain things, simply because the Old Testament writers say so. 
Neither can we a that he commanded actions to be done 
merely because such is the literal sense of the language employed 
in the Bible. The religious and moral consciousness of the ago 
reflects itself in such language. God does not speak directly and 
specially through man, so that the ideas uttered are ao perfect 
image of His perfect mind and the language cxpressing them 
the completest dress in which they could be clothed. He speaks 
through men in the way of their moral and religious intuitions, 
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conditioned, as they must be, by the epoch of humanity and all 
related circumstances. 

We could not believe it just in the Supreme Being directly to 
commission the Israelites to take possession of Canaan and ut- 
terly destroy all the inhabitants without mercy; because it is 
contrary to the immutable law of morality implanted in the 
human mind by Himself—viz., to do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you. And if the precept be a part of 
the moral law, thou shalt not kill, God would not have contra- 
dicted his own luw by explicitly commanding the Israelites to 
commence an offensive war against the unoffending Canaanites, 
and to kill all, without distinction of sex or age. 

It is usual to refer to analogics in nature, for the purpose of 
shewing the justice of this exterminating war, and its harmony 
with the perfections of God. Both Watson and Paley do so. 
“Why do you not maintain it,” asks the former, “to be repug- 
nant to his (God’s) moral justice that he should suffer crying or 
smiling infants to be swallowed up by an earthquake, drowned 
by an inundation, consumed by a fire, starved by a famine, or 
destroyed by a pestilence ¢ The word of God is in perfect 
harmony with his work : crying or smiling infants are subjected 
to death in both.”' Here there is no analogy. In the case of 
the carthquake, flood, tire, or pestilence, we see nothing more 
than the effects of unknown causes. The laws of nature by 
Which such disasters happen are hidden ; and therefore nothing 
can be inferred from them against that law of moral equity um- 
planted in us which says, not to do to another what you would not 
hace another do to you. Ulere it 1s otherwise. Ged is supposed 
to enjoin the Isracittes to deprive the Canaanites of their territory 
and destroy them without mercy. The Israelites were responsible 
beings as well as the Canaanites. The same principle of moral 
equity was implanted in them as in us. Did they violate it in 
this instance Surely they did. But it will be said, that they 
acted contrary to it according to the express command of the_ 
Sovercign Ruler of the world, who can dispense with his 
own laws, even with that moral principle to which we are refer- 
ring. Hecandoso. But still the point of debate is, Did he so 
in this instance? Ifere the evidence is not convincing; for the 
Scripture language should be explained in harmony with other 
places, in which the Deity is represented as speaking or com- 
manding because the religious consciousness of the nation, or 
rather the best men belonging to it, had reached no farther 
development. If earthquakes, floods, or pestilences, were rational 
responsible agents, having a certain law nnplanted within them, 
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the comparison of Watson would hold good: apart from that it 
is inappropriate. There is a great difference between God's 
permitting certain events to happen in nature, which are dis- 
astrous to many of his intelligent creatures, and his commanding 
one people to seize upon the territory of another and root out all 
the inhabitants. It is of no avail for expositors to insist upon 
the incorrigible wickedness of the Canaanites as having at fast 
drawn down their destruction upon them, God suspending the 
stroke till their crimes reached a pitch no longer to be endured. 
All this may be admitted, without in the least degree accounting 
for the moral justice involved in the fact of expressly enjoining 
and sanctioning the Israclites to undertake a war of extermination. 
The manner of destroving the wicked el ae is of great im- 

rtance ; although Palev seems to think otherwise.! Thé 
instrumentality employed for murdering the inhabitants of the 
land and taking possession of it, enters into the very essence of 
the injustice implied. Not unconscious agents in nature, but 
human beings capable of knowing good and evil, on whose heart 
Jehovah had written the great principle of moral equity between 
man and man, were executors of the divine will. For that ve 
reason, we cannot regard them as acting in accordance with 
immutable justice or christian morality, and therefore agreeably 
to the divine command, else the Deity dispenses with a law of 
nature in man which is the expression and mirror of his own 
character. As the reflex of his own character we consider it 
inviolable, even in relation to the Deity, because he cannot deny 
himself. “Morality,” says Von Ammon, ‘rejects every war of 
extermination. That passages are found in the Old Testament 
which favour such atrocities, cannot excuse this kind of warfare, 
since such principles are never approved in the New Testament ; 
and a truly religious morality can only acknowledge that com- 
mand as truly divine, which will abide the test of justice and 
morality.”? This witness is true. It is therefore beside the 
mark to adduce the theocratic constitution as a special warrant 
for the employment of the Israelites as ministers of divine justice 
in the work. God indeed could charge his subjects with carrying 
out His purpose of war and extermination, but not in harmony 
with His own perfections and the moral nature He had implanted 
within them. There was no special fitness in entrusting this 
duty to the Israclites, as Macdonald asserts. In all human 
beings, responsible as they are to their Creator, there is a special 
unfitness ; because reason and conscience are opposed. 

What then, some may ask, becomes of a dirine revelation in this 


1} Sermon on the destruction of the Canaanites, 
? Handbuch der Sittenlehre, iii. 2, p. 61. 
® Introduction to the Pentatcuch, vol. ii. p. 64. 
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case P Does not the explanation you furnish altogether destroy 
the reality of such a revelation? We do not think so, and offer 
the following remarks towards the nght understanding of what 
a revelation proper really is. It is the expression of man’s reli- 
gious consciousness. So far as such consciousness 1s first awak- 
ened and enabled to behold direct/y certain spiritual objects at a 
particular period of the world—so far as the eye of the soul is at 
once opened to perceive spiritual truths otherwise unknown— 
there is an tmmediate rerelation, which may be outwardly expressed 
by speech or writing. Thus the establishment of the theocracy, 
and consequent training of Isracl, took place in virtue of such a 
divine revelation within the mind of Moses. A divine impulse led 
to the founding of it. IIere there was a pure spiritual intuition 
so ordered by Jehovah as to be properly and truly supernatural. 
The idea was dicine. But the carrying out of it could only be 
effected in humanity, and in adaptation to the relations of the 
time; which is tantamount to the assertion that it could not be 
without a mixture of the rude spiritual and moral conceptions 
which then’ prevailed. After the original idea was revealed, 
it became deteriorated by contact with mental idiosyncrasies 
and infirmities inherent in the relations of humanity at the par- 
ticular time and place. The carrying out of such immediate 
revelation was left in a measure to the spiritual apprehension of 
him who had received it ; and human instrumentality works in 
harmony with the development of the age it belongs to. Hence 
in the arrangement of the external conditions, institutes par- 
taking of the rudeness of their time cannot be avoided ; and 
commands are issued as divine, which may be repugnant to the 
moral perceptions of mankind. These commands can only be 
regarded as tnudirect emanations of the divine love and holiness, 
In distinction from the immediate and direct. Their base 1s im- 
mediate revelation—pure ideas supernaturally originating in 
the soul; but after being built up on such a base they cease to 
be entirely pure and holy, or worthy of the Supreme Being. 
They become deteriorated by the conditions under which alone 
they can be outwardly realised. According to the Biblical 
view, things belonging to the chain of instruments necessary to 
carry out immediate revelations or pure intuitions, are repre- 
sented as happening by God’s command. Such is the robbery of 
the Egyptians, commanded by Moses in the name of God. Such 
too is the war of extermination against the Canaanites, which 
cannot be justified from the moral standpoint of Christianity. It 
was not an immediate, but. an indirect revelation so to speak. The 
establishment of the Israclitish theocracy which God willed, could. 
not be effected without the expulsien of the Canaanites, in the 
given circumstances. Similar examples of conquered or doses 
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troyed peoples are presented in history ; and we frecly blame the 
human instruments that effected their ruin. But at the same 
time, the superintending hand of God may be perceived, who 
makes use of the wrath of men to accomplish his purposes. 
When a nation becomes corrupt and weak, it must give place in 
the Providence of God, to a stronger. Those that have grown 
old in superstition and idolatry, make way for such as have 
@ more spiritual vitality. In a certain sense, the spirit of God 1s 
@ spirit of revenge, casting down and destroying every thing 
opposed to the progress of man’s education in the knowledge and 
fear of the Lord. 

If the Old Testament vontained immediate revelations expressed 
in their original purity and perfection as direct emanations of 
the Supreme love, the doctrine of development could have no 
place in it. But the human conditions apparently inseparable 
from the communication of such intuitions to the apprehension 
of others, (the chief of which is the finite human vessels the 
intuitions lodge in}, render progress a prominent clement of their 
manifestation. Jn themselres, abstractly considered, they are 
incapable of spiritual development : as humanly conditioned 
they are imperfect and progressive. The tinite adjuncts make 
them so. Hence Mosaism, by which we mean the entire doc- 
trine of religion, and the leading view of the world contained in 
the Pentateuch, was susceptible of spiritual development ; as we 
see from the prophets and other wise men of the nation. The 
idea of the Supreme God of this world was gradually evolved 
out of its symbolical limitations in a purer state. The narrow 
view taken of the government of the world was enlarged by the 
world being no longer regarded as a property belonging to the 
Hebrew people, but as a future kingdom presided over by the 
God of nations; and a freer ethical view that insisted upon a 
living spirit ef goodness, opposed itself to the morality of holi- 
ness by works. It is true that the stiff and symbolical forms of 
Mosaism withstood this development, and were always drawing 
the spirit of the people back again into the material. But the 
ideal religion of prophets and poets prevailed more and more—a 
religion of the heart that succeeded the temporary symbolical 
religion. Notwithstanding this character belonging to Mosaism, 
the idea of the theocracy und its establishment was an tmmediate 
revelateon to Moses. The germ of Mosaism was thus a pure and 
supernaturally excited intuition. 

It is of chief importance to us that the actuation of a proper 
revelation should be pure and complete, because a revelation is 
only effectual in proportion to the perfection of the means that 
lodge it in the living consciousness of men. The means of 
taking the primary spiritual intuition that comes directly from 
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God himself, available for man’s good—all that appears along 
with it, and which has been termed indirect revelation—consti- 
tute what we term its actuation. This correspondence of perfec- 
tion did not take place under the Old Testament. Not till 
Christ the Son of God uppeared in the world, was there seen a 
pure revelation in connexion with u perfect form of manifesting 
it. As soon us perfect humunity existed, pure spiritual intui- 
tions had all the mediating conditions necessary for their com- 
plete realisation among mcen—all that could cause them to 
become the highest life of human beings formed in the image of 
God, that they might be brought into entire harmony with the 
divine will. 

It will be seen from what has been said, that the distinction 
often made between rerelation and inspiration is unnecessary. 
They merely differ as two aspects of a united process. We do 
not find a pure revelation, ie., a perfectly spiritual intuition b 
itself, without its actuation, or apart from MI the means, condi- 
tions, and circumstances that manifest it. Popularly speaking 
therefore, reredation includes both; completeness attaching to 
the one when taken by itself, and incompleteness to the other. 
It is possible by analysis to separate the process, and confine the 
terin inspiration to one part of it; but such division 1s arbitrary 
and useless, because the constituents of the process never appear 
apart in the Bible. They are always together as one mode of 
tntelligence. For when revelation is understood to be a derect 
communication from God to man of ideas which he could not 
have of himself, it is made to the latter through his own reason 
and conscience acting according to their natural laws, and acted 
upon in harmony with such laws. When persons receive these 
communications they are inspired. One who has rerelations 1s so 
far tnspired. The sayings or writings of inspired men are all 
the revelations we have; and such are imperfect and progressive, 
because of the imperfect agency employed with them. In their 
actuation they lose somewhat of their original perfection and 
purity; and since all our knowledge of them is from their con- 
ditioning, they and their conditioning become blended together. 
Hence ‘it is useless to limit inspiration to the condstioning of 
revelations, i.e., of purely spiritual intuitions. If we say that it 
refers to that actuating energy of the Holy Ghost by which men 
divinely selected speak or terite God’s word, what can we know 
of such power except from the actual phenomena of the Bible ? 
What utility is there in speculating, with divines, ting 
the power an inspired man had of imparting such truth as he 
apprehended ? One inspired reported the truth according to 
his peculiar idiosyncrasy. He followed his own manner of 
doing so—a Auman not divine manner because he was still a 
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man partaking of the development of his age, or probably 
anticipating a future and higher stage of it. Some of the sacred 
writers were superior to others in their impartation of divine 
truth. They differed as authors do now. Some gaye forth 
truth in a less complete state than others, because they did 
not grasp it so firmly or clearly. They enunciated it just 
as they were able; or as they proved faithful to their vocation. 
God may be said to have hhalniod them, as he enlightened 
them by His Spirit. If, as has been correctly said, infalli- 
bility does not admit of degrees, they were not infullible. The 
attribute of infallibility belongs to Christ alone, and cannot 
be predicated of a mere man. All that is necessary to say 
respecting the preaching and writing of inspired authors is, that 
they served their intended purpose. The men reflected their 
spiritual consciousness in a way to answer the end of God, who 
had disciplined them. (f course what they uttered and wrote 
was divine truth—divine not as contrasted with human truth 
but as tantamount to it. Their message was dirine because it 
was thoroughly Auman. Their ideas were from God, because 
they were the ideas of minds influenced by the Spirit of God. 
Their communications were both Awmnan and dirine—in origin 
divine. We receive their messages as both, without setting the 
divine in opposition to the human or rice rersd ; the one being 
essentially equivalent not adverse to the other. 

Let theologians then distinguish as they may between 
revelation and inspiration, the two are so combined as to be 
inseparable in their phenomena. To us whorcan only judge by 
the phenomena, there was oxE process. If inspiration be 
restricted to the spiritual influence exerted on the faculties of 
men, and revelation to the subject-matter communicated ; if the 
sayings and doings of inspired men are the revelation; we 
affirm that the inspiration is of a kind to render the revelation 
umperfect and incomplete, in ttself considered; though it is suf- 
ficient to serve the great end for which it was designed. The 
revelation is imperfect, because conditioned by the inspiration ; 
and we know that the inspiration, coming as it docs through 
men at different stages of the world’s history, must necessarily 
partake of the imperfection belonging to finite beings living at 
periods of a lower or higher civilization. 

VIII. Tue raxine or Art.—In Josh. vii. 3, etc., we read that 
the leader of the Israelites chose out of his whole army 30,000 
mighty men of valour, and sent them by night to lie in ambush 
not far from the city of Ai. Accordingly they went forth and 
took up their place between Bethel and Ai, on the west side of 
Ai. In the twelfth verse it is also said that Joshua took about 
6,000 men, and set them to lie in ambush between Bethel and 
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Ai, on the west side of the city. Here the historical narrative 
is confused and intricate. Apparently two parties were ordered 
to lie in ambush; the first consisting of 30,000, and the second 
of 5,000, the former perhaps at a greater distance from the city 
than the latter. But this is not at all likely. For, 

In the first place, 30,000 men could not be concealed in the 
neighbourhood of Ai an entire day without being observed by 
the inhabitants. 

2. The place where the 5,000 are stationed is said to be the 
same as that where the 3(),U00 were posted, viz., between Bethel 
and Ai, on the west side of the city. 7 

3. In the exccution of Joshua’s command there is mention of 
but one ambush, verses 12, 13, 14, 19. 

4. According to this hypothesis, Joshua spent the night in 
which he posted the 30,000 in ambuscade, with the rest of his 
army in the camp (ver. 9); and on the following morning went 
up to the heights north of Ai and pitched his camp there, so 
that there was but an inconsiderable valley between his camp 
and the city. If he sent forth the 5,000 from this place, as the 
narrative would suggest, he must have done so on the night 
succeeding that on which he had dispatched the 30,000; but 
the thirteenth verse states that on the same night in which the 
army and the liers in wait had taken up their positions—the 
night, which according to ver. 9, he had passed in the camp 
among the army,—i.e., the night preceding the morning when 
he went up on the heights before Ai, he went into the midst of 
the valley where he was noticed in the morning by the king of 
Ai and attacked. The night referred to in vers. 9 and 13 seems 
to be the sume, for it 1s described in the same words—a circum- 
stance causing the two verses to be contradictory. 

Since then two partics in ambush cannot be assumed without 
creating insuperable difficulties, what solution can be proposed ? 

Keil after Calvin, Masius, Poole and others, thinks there was 
but one ambush party consisting of 5,000 men; the 30,000 being 
the army, the same who are called the people in ver. 3, and 
the people of war that were with Joshua (ver. 5-11), who pitched 
on the north side of Ai, as the ambush of 5,000 did on the west. 
Let us then sce how the narrative proceeds. The third verse 
runs thus: ‘So Joshua arose and all the people of war to go up 
against Ai: and Joshua chose out 30,000 mighty men of valour, 
and sent them away by night.” As the twelth verse, “and he 
took about 5,000 men, and set them to lic in ambush between 
Bethel and Ai, on the west side of the city,” 1s considered supple- 
mentary to the third; the sense of the third is, that out of the 
30,000 men of valour 5,0U0 were sent away by night to lie 
in ambush. From the third till the eighth verse Joshua tells the 
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5,000 what he and the army with him intended to do, as well as 
what they were todo. In the ninth verse the execution of his 
orders is related; which leads the historian to intimate what 
Joshua did with the rest of the army (last half of ver. 9), and 
describes their being led up on the north before the city. After 
thus explaining the position of the ambuscade and the camp 
of the remainder of the army, he gives by way of supplement 
the strength of the ambuscade, viz., 5,000 men; and in con- 
clusion, in order to give a complete picture of the arrangements 
made for the conquest of «Ai, he states once more the position of 
both divisions of the army, in the thirteenth verse. Keil admits 
that there is a little inexactness in the narrative as thus in- 
terpreted, which he attributes to the peculiarities of oriental 
description.!. And well he may, for the interpretation is most 
lame. What reader would suppose that the words of the third 
and fourth verses, “So Joshua arose, and ull the people of war, 
to go up against Ai: and Joshua chose out thirty thousand 
mighty men of valour, and sent them away by night, and he 
commanded them saving, behold ve shall he in wait against the 
city, even behind the city,” ete., denote that not 30,000 but 
a small part of them, viz., 5,000 were selected and sent to lie in 
ambush ¥ Surely ¢hem in the third verse refers to the 30,000 ; 
else the pronoun is put without or before its antecedent, which 
limps after it in the twelfth verse. The antecedent, we are told, 
is to be gathered out of the folowing words, a thing not unusual 
in Hebrew, as appears from Ex. xiv. 19; Num. xviu. 9, and xxiv. 
17; Ps. lxxxvn. 1; ev. 19, and cxiv. 2; Prov. vi. 8, and xiv. 
26. None of these examples is analogous. The Old Testament 
indeed presents no parallel. 

The only probable solution of the difficulty seems to be that 
which takes the twelfth and thirteenth verses to have belonged 
to another document than vin. 1-11, and 14-29. This is prefer- 
able to the conjecture that the verses were an old saaepinal gloss 
which afterwards got into the text. They embody another 
tradition older and more reliable. The number 30,000 ig an 
exaggerated one; for so many men could not lie concealed in 
reer a day and night without being noticed by the citizens 
of Ai.? 


1 Commentar ueber das Buch Josua, p. 136. 
2 Knobel, Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. p. 389, 
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I. JUDGES, THEIR OFFICE AND NUMBER.—The book of Judges 
receives its name from ccrtain persons termed DYDODy, KpLTaL 
(LXX. and Acts xiii, 20) who occupied the chief place among 
the Israclites, or certain tribes of them, from the death of 
Joshua till Samuel, inclusive. Located as the children of Israel 
were under Joshua among the Canaanite races, they were 
not so securely scttled as to be free from invasion. Indeed 
their scattered residences made them liable to the constant 
attacks of peoples who looked upon them as foreign oppressors, 
or robbers of their territory. They were not so far united 
as to make common cause together against the Canaanites. 
All that they had done was ‘to drive back the latter, and 
take possession of their cities and fields as far as the could. 
They had thus obtained a partial footing in the land. But they 
had by no means conquered it, or rooted out: its inhabitants. 
On the contrary, these inhabitants were only subdued in part 
and driven out of some towns, to collect their remaining 
strength in others. In such circumstances, the Israelites could 
not avoid all intercourse with the races around them. Too 
often they contracted marriages with the heathen; and shewed 
their strong inclination towards a sensual religion by embracing 
prevalent forms of idolatry. That the native tribes should 
repeatedly endeavour to subdue the invaders of their territory 
was nothing less than natural. It was only to be expected that 
they should take advantage of their partial disunion to recover 
what they had lost. And they did so accordingly, punishing 
the remiss and faint-hearted Israclites who had not vigorously 
executed the divine command by exterminating the idolatrous 
races. Often did they succeed in overthrowing the Israelites 
and imposing a heavy yoke upon them. But the latter were 
not without heroic men, who, fired with patriotic feeling, 
gathered together armics and routed the natives. Vindi- 
cating as they did the rights of the chosen people, they obtained 
the appellation of Judges. They.did not administer justice. 

29 
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They were not civil rulers, as the term judge would seem to 
imply. They were milstary leaders, who put themselves at the 
head of the people, or several tribes of them, from time to time. 
Sometimes they were called from without to do so: at others 
they acted from the impulse of their own minds. And when 
they had taken vengeance on the enemy by force of arms, or 
by personal strength, prowess, and cunning, they either retired 
again into private life, or continued to occupy the position of 
leaders till their death, leaving their sons to inherit a like head- 
ship. Eli and Samuel were somewhat different from the pre- 
ceding judges. Both were at the head of civil affairs, and did 
not personally go forth to battle. Zhey tilled the judicial office 
properly so called. Thus the entire succession of judges from 
Othniel to Samuel formed a natural transition to the kingly 
state in which the military and civil authority was united in one 
person. These judges have often been compared with the Car- 
thaginian Suffetes, or rather Sufctes. The name appears to be 
the same; and it is well known that the Carthaginians being a 
Phenician colony employed the same language for substance as 
the Hebrew. It is true that there was some difference in the 
office of the judges and Sufetes; but the similarity is suffi-e 
cient to justify a comparison. In lke manner they have been 
brought into juxtaposition with the archons of the Grocks and 
the dictators of the Romans. 

The history of the book must not be considered as a compre- 
hensive or complete history of Israel generally, from the death 
of Joshua till that of Samson or later. It is fragmentary. 
Particular occurrences are narrated. Isolated deeds only are 
given. The dominion over Canaanitish and Philistine races was 
partial and temporary. The fortunes of the tribes were various ; 
for while some were in a peaceful state, others were enslaved. 
Accordingly, the book contains no more than parts of the his- 
tory of single tribes at different times. The usual condition of 
slavery in which the Israclites are depicted is, that they were 
tributary to some of the heathen races. Sometimes, however, 
they are represented as suffering in their possessions and 
threatened in their persons, as in vi. 1, etc. etc. They had also 
considerable intervals of rest and peace. The general picture is 
that of a rude, unsettled nation, living in a state of lawlessness 
and mutual jealousy, divided by petty interests and ambition so 
as to prevent such cordial union as might lead to something 
great and noble affecting the common weal. The fear of 
Jehovah had not penetrated the people, else they would have 
presented a very different picture. Cruelty, murder, brute force, 
treachery, robbery, stand out from the canvas. Whenever a 
few tribes did unite under one judge, it was for a temporary end. 
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It must not be concluded, therefore, from the phrase “he judged 
Israel,” that the whole people are meant. One or more tribes 
are intended. 

These remarks shew, that the period of the judges cannot 
with much propriety be termed the heroic age of the Israelites. 
Heroes did appear during it, who were animated with patriotic 
zeal, and performed brave deeds. The warlike talent was in the 
foreground. Wonderful strength and courage were exhibited. 
But the herocs appeared at distant intervals, and only led a few 
tribes together. They did not unite the whole people under one 
banner, nor consolidate all their interests after victory. And 
their weapons were not always the noblest. Cunning and 
treachery were occasionally enlaces Yet they were immensely 
superior to the heroes of heathenism ; and care should be taken 
not to put their exploits in the same class with pagan myths. 

The exact number of the judges cannot be ascertained. The 
following list is the best we are able to give :—1. Othniel; 2. 
Ehud; 3. Shamgar; 4. Deborah; 5. Barak; 6. Gideon; 7. 
Abimelech; &. Tola; 9. Jair; 10. Jephthah; 11. Ibzan; 12. 
Elon; 13. Abdon; 14. Samson; 15. Eh; 16. Samuel. The 
last two names belong to the first book of Samuel, leaving four- 
teen in the book of Judges. But these fourteen should be re- 
duced to twelve; for Barak cannot well be reckoned, since he 
was merely associated with and subordinate to Deborah. In 
like manner Abimelech, son of Gideon, was king of Shechem in 
Ephraim, and can scarcely be considered one of the usual judges ; 
for his history is given in connexion with that of his father to 
complete the family picture. In 1 Sam. xu. 11, Bedan occurs as 
the name of a judge, probably as another appellation of Barak, 
which latter is the reading of the Syriac, LAX., and Arabic. 
It is less likely to mean Sumson, as the Targum, Kimchi, and 
others suppose, taking it to be either a contraction of Ben-Dan, 
son of Dan or Danite, or meaning txfo Dan with reference to 
Judg. xiii, 25. It is unlikely that Bedan 1s a corrupt reading 
for Abdon, as Ewald conjectures ; or that he is identical with the 
Jair mentioned in Judg. x. 3. Of six the accounts are copious 
—viz., Othniel, Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson ; 
but of the other six, Shamgar, Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon and 
Abdon, little more is given than their names, and the number 
of years they were judges. 

I. Conrents.—The book may be divided into three parts, 
viz., i. 1-ii. 5; ii, 6-xvi. 31; and xvii.—xxi. 

The first of these is introductory, and practically announces 
the chief theme of the book. The struggle between the Israel- 
ites and the earlier inhabitants of the promised land after the 
death of Joshua is briefly detailed, shewing that the former did 
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not refrain from carrying out the command of Jehovah to 
destroy the Canaanites, which is represented as one of the con- 
ditions of His covenant with them. Of the tribes west of 
Jordan, however, eight are specified which did not expel the 
inhabitants from their territory (chap. i.). Accordingly a pro- 
phetic messenger shews the consequences of allowing the Ca- 
naanites to remain and continue their idolatrous customs in the 
land. Unworthy as the Israelites shewed themselves to be of 
the divine protection, it is announced that they should be unable 
to drive out the nations because of their being forsaken of God. 
The punishment of disobedience to the divine command should 
be allowed to overtake them in repeated disasters inflicted by 
their enemies (11. 1-5). 

The second part, i.c., ii. 6-xvi. 31, constitutes the proper book 
of Judges, the rest being adventitious or auxiliary. It contains 
a history of the Israelites from the death of Joshua till that of 
Samson, shewing how they constantly fell into idolatry and 
were therefore punished by the hand of foreign tyrants; while 
Jehovah, compassionating their distressed state, raised up a 
series of heroic deliverers to free them from the yoke of servi- 
tude. This alternation of subjugations by foreign powers in 
consequence of apostasy and of successive interpositions on their 
behalf, forms the body of the work. A series of historical 
pictures is presented to the reader, in which the prominent 
figure is a divinely raised personage who rescues the people 
from oppression, and brings them back to their allegiance to 
God. While these judges or leaders lived and ruled, the Israel- 
ites were free, rendering due obedience to their Great Head: 
after their death apostasy and its natural punishment followed. 

It is first stated that Cushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopo- 
tamia, oppressed the children of Israel for a term of eight years, 
at the end of which the Lord raised them up a deliverer in 
Othniel, Caleb’s younger brother. Forty years of peace suc- 
ceeded. In consequence, however, of the evil conduct of Israel, 
Eglon, king of Moab, was the divine instrument in reducin 
them to servitude, in which state they lived cighteen years, ti 
Ehud, a Benjamite, bascly assassinated Eglon, and delivered the 
people; giving quict to the land for eighty years. After him 
was Shamgar, who slew six hundred of the Philistines with an 
ox-goad, and delivered Israel. The next tyrant who oppressed 
Israel was Jabin, king of northern Palestine. At this time 
Deborah judged Israel, who sent a message to Barak, of the 
tribe of Naphtali, to meet her near mount Tabor with ten 
thousand men. Accordingly Sisera, Jabin’s general, encounter- 
ing this host was defeated, and obliged to fly on foot. After he 
had hid himself in the tent of Jael the wife of Heber the 
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Kenite, she killed him during sleep by means of a nail driven 
through his temples. The narrative respecting Deborah and 
Barak is followed by a triumphal ode. | 

The history of Gideon is next presented, but in a much more 
detailed form than that of any other judge. The Israelites 
having been 4 hers by the Midianites seven years and at 
last crying to the Lord for help, a deliverer was sent in the 
abt of Gideon, who, while threshing wheat in a wine press 
or the sake of concealment from the plundering Midianites, was 
accosted by the angel of the Lord calling upon him to save 
Israel from the hand of the Midianites. In answer to the 
request of Gideon, fire was made to rise up out of a rock, and 
consume the present he had laid upon it. After this he was 
exhorted to overthrow an altar erected by his father to Baal, 
and build another in its place for sacrifices to Jehovah. The 
Spirit of the Lord coming upog him, he blew a trumpet to 
gather his kindred, and sent messengers to call together the 
northern tribes. As new doubts came into his mind he ventured 
to ask a twofold sign, and received from it the required satisfac- 
tion that God would save Israel by his hand; a fleece of wool 
being saturated with moisture the first night while all around 
was dry; and being dry a sccond night, while there was dew on 
all the earth beside. Early in the morning the hero, at the head 
of 32,000 men furnished by four tribes, encamped at the well of 
Harod, near the battle field. But he did not engage in the 
fight with so great a host; for he was divinely directed to 
prope to the people that whoever was fearful might return 
to his home. In pursuance of that permission no less than 
22,000 returned. Still the army was too great to allow it to be 
secon and said that the Lord, not themselves, had conquered 
Midian. Hence Gideon was again divinely instructed to bring 
the people to a river’s side to drink, and to select such only as 
raised the water to their mouth in the hollow of the hand. As 
these were no more than three hundred, the rest were dismissed. 
Going down by the Lord’s command to the host of Midian in 
the valley, with his servant, he came so near as to hear a soldier 
relate to his companion a dream, which the latter interpreted as 
indicative of an overthrow by the sword of Gideon. Encoura 
by the sign he returned to his men and divided them into three 
companies, giving every man a trumpet in his right hand, with 
a lamp enclosed in an empty pitcher in the left. At midnight: 
they came to the outside o the camp, and standing round about 
it, blew the trumpets and brake the pitchers at once, crying, 
“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” which so terrified the 
Midianites that they shouted and fled. Various northern tribes 
pursued them. The Ephraimites seized upon the fords of the 
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Jordan to intercept the way. Two princes of the enemy were 
taken and slain. Here nie narrative is interrupted by an 
account of the Ephraimites expostulating with Gideon for not 
summoning them at first to the war, and so depriving them of 
their share in the honour of victory. But he pacifies them by a 
rudent answer. In pursuing a part of the Midianites under 

bah and Zalmunna who had crossed the Jordan, Gideon came 
to two cities, Succoth and Penuel, who refused to supply his 
army with needful refreshment. After slaying with his own 
fend the two kings of Midian who had been taken prisoners, 
he returned and punished the cities most severely. Refusing 
to be invested by the people with hereditary kingly authority, 
he merely requested to have the earrings which had been 
taken in war; and they were willingly given, amounting in 
weight to one thousand seven hundred shekels of gold. Of 
these he made an ephod and pyt it in his city Ophrah, by which 
means Israel fell into an unlawful worship of Jehovah. For thus 
an image-worship of the true God was established by Gideon, 
which became a snare to himself and his house. After judging 
Israel for forty years, he died in a good old age. As soon 
however as he was dead, the people lapsed into the idolatrous 
worship of Baal. 

With the assistance of the Shechemites, Abimelech son of 
Gideon murdered all his seventy brothers except one, and caused 
himself to be made king. This furnished occasion for Jotham’s 
ola and its application, who, having rebuked the men of 

hechem and foretold their ruin, fled beyond his brother’s reach. 
After three years, enmity arose between Abimelech and the 
Shechemites. Gaal, aspiring to the throne, united with the latter, 
and the city of Shechem was fortified against Abimelech, who, 
aap against his rebellious subjects destroyed their city, 
evelling it with the ground and slaying all the people. After- 
wards when he laid siege to Thebez, he lost his life by a mill- 
stone hurled down on his head by a woman from a tower. 

The accounts of the next judges, Tola and Jair, are very brief. 
The former judged Israel twenty-three years, and was buried in 
Shamir on mount Ephraim. Voir was a Gileadite, who jud 
Israel twenty-two years. The Israelites having again fallen 
into gross idolatry and forsaken the Lord; the Philistines and 
Moabites were allowed to subdue and oppress them for eighteen 
years. In this extremity they cried to the Lord for help, who 
referred them to the gods they had preferred. On their repent- 
ance, He .compassionated them, and heard their cry. Accord- 
ingly they proceeded to embody a force and look out for a 
commander. Jephthah having been expelled from his father’s 
house because he was the son of a harlot and had no claim to 
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the privileges aac to his father’s legitimate sons, collected 
about him a number of loose men prepared for war or plunder, 
and went to Tob in Syria, to the north-east of Palestine. To 
him therefore, as the captain of a band of freebooters, the 
Gileadites applied. He consented to take the command on con- 
dition that he should be the head of the people if the expedi- 
tion proved successful. A covenant between fea to that effect 
was solemnly ratified before the Lord in Mispeh, by which can 
only be meant Mizpeh of Gilead, where we must suppose the 
existence of a sanctuary dedicated to Jehovah. After sending 
messengers in vain to the king of the Ammonites, and representing 
by them the right of Israel to the undisturbed possession of their 
country, Jephthah advanced towards the enemy, marching first 
east and then south-west to their borders. But before engaging 
in battle, he made a vow to Jehovah which was certainly con- 
trary to the Mosaic law. It is true that in the immediately 
preceding context we read: “Then the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon Jephthah,”’ etc. etc. (xi. 29); but that is no warrant for 
inferring that the Spirit always impelled him to do right or 
restrained him from wrong. ‘If thou shalt without fail deliver 
the children of Ammon into mine hands, then it shall be that 
whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me, 
when I return in peace from the children of Ammon, shall 
surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt-offering.” 
The Ammonites were defcated ; but as Jephthah returned from 
the field, his only child and daughter came forth to meet him 
with timbrels and with dances. The distressed father felt the 
obligation of his oath, and the maiden yielded herself a sacrifice. 
With her associates, she went up and down the mountains 
for a time bewailing her virginity ; after which, returning to 
her father, she was put to death. 

The Ephraimites complained to Jephthah that they had been 
neglected in the summons to war. But he charged them with 
remissness ; and gathering all the Gileadites together, attacked 
and routed the malcontents; preoccupied the fords of Jordan, 
which the escaped Ephraimites would naturally attempt to pass; 
and slew forty-two thousand. It is said that Jephthah judged 
Israel six years. Ibzan of Bethlehem judged Israel seven years. 
After him Elon, a Zebulonite, judged Israel ten years. After 
him Abdon, a Pirathonite, judged Israel eight years. 

The history of Samson fotins an episode in the book, rather 
than a constituent part of it. Te was not a military leader 
placing himself at the head of the Israelites and emancipating 
them from a foreign yoke. Though it is said at the close of 
the narrative (xvi. 31) that he judged Israel twenty years, his 
life is not described in a way to lead the reader to infer that he 
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belonged to the proper series of judges. His character is 
unique; his actions peculiar. His birth was ushered in with 
marvellous circumstances. The angel of the Lord grein 
to his mother and told her that though she had been hitherto 
barren, she should bear a son who should be a Nazarite to 
God from his birth, and should begin to deliver Israel from 
the hand of the Philistines. When her husband was informed, 
he entreated of the Lord the fuvour of a second appear- 
ance of the angel, which was granted accordingly. On this 
occasion the direction before given to the mother respecting 
her regimen was repeated. Manoah the father prepared an 
offering to the Lord upon a rock, and the angel disappeared in 
the ascending flame of the altar. When the child was born 
he was named Samson. After he had grown up he went down 
to Timnath, and became enamoured there of a Philistine maid. 
His parents however were averse to the marriage, and endea- 
voured in vain to turn away his mind from it. On the way to 
Timnath he slew a lion. Passing by the place on his return, he 
saw a swarm of bees and honey in the lion’s carcass, and took away 
part of the combs of honey. At the nuptial feast he proposed a 
riddle to his thirty companions, founded on the swarm of bees 
making honey in the lion’s carcass. When the allotted time for 
its solution was near its termination, and his companions were in 
perplexity, they enticed his wife, who by her importunity ob- 
tained the answer for them before the expiration of the allotted 
period. Immediately after hearing the solution he went down 
to Ashkelon and slew thirty men; whence he procured the means 
of paying the forfeit, and returned to his father’s house. After 
a time he revisited his wife’s family, and, finding that she had 
been given in marniage to another, determined to take vengeance 
on the Philistines, which he did by catching 300 jackals, tying 
them together two and two by the tails with a firebrand be- 
tween, and turning them loose into the standing corn. In 
revenge for such an outrage, the Philistines burned his wife and 
her father, for which Samson inflicted a terrible slaughter upon 
them. As the Philistines encamped in Judah and alarmed the 
men of this tribe, three thousand of the latter went to the top 
of the rock Etam to bind Samson and deliver him up to the 
enemy. Having obtained a promise that they would not kill 
him, he delivered himself into their hands and was given to the 
Philistines. But he snapped the cords asunder, and, finding 
the new jawbone of an ass, slew a thousand with it. Being 
thirsty, he prayed to God, who clave a hollow place in the jaw, 
whence water issued for his refreshment. At Gaza, whither he 
had gone, he was waited for at the gate by a party of the 
Philistines, who expected to catch him in the morning. But he 
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arose at midnight and carried away the doors of the gate and 
the two posts on his shoulder, transferring them to the top of a 
hill not far from Hebron. Delilah dwelling in the valley of 
Sorek, was Samson’s next love. Bribed by the Philistines, she 
endeavoured to extract from him the secret of his wonderful 
strength; but was three times deceived with false replies. At 
length, wearied out with her importunities, he told her the real 
secret ; of which she soon availed herself by betraying him into 
the hands of the Philistines, after his locks had been cut off 
during sleep. Hoe was therefore taken and deprived of sight, 
bound with fetters of brass, and made to grind in prison. 
But his strength returned with his hair; and he was resolved to 
exert it against his oppressors. At a great festival held in 
honour of the national god Dagon to rejoice over the terrible 
enemy delivered over to the Philistines, he grasped with his 
arms the two middle pillars which supported the house, and 
eae it down, slaying more at his death than he had done in 
is life. 

The third division of the book as it now stands may be re- 
garded as a kind of appendix or addition to the preceding. 
There is no proper connexion between it and the history of the 
judges. Neither is there any internal bond between the two 
narratives themselves which form the appendix. 

A rich Ephraimite woman, who had dedicated to the Lord 
1,100 shekels of silver to make a graven image and a molten 
image, had been pilfered of it by her son Micah. But he con- 
fessed the theft and restored the money to his mother ; of which 
she took 200 shekels and made what she had intended. Micah 
had a house of gods, made an ephod and teraphim, and con- 
secrated one of his sons as priest. He afterwards hired a 
young Levite belonging to a distinguished priestly fantily to per- 
form religious worship, congratulating himself that he hed 
thereby secured the favour of God. In those days the Danites 
sought a place of scttlement, and sent out messengers to examine 
the land. They came and lodged in Micah’s house. Having 
requested the Levite to consult the Lord whether their journey 
should be a prosperous one, they were assured that it would 
succecd. Proceeding forward they arrived at Laish in the north 
of Palestine, where they observed a favourable place of settle- 
ment. Returning therefore to their own people, they en- 
couraged them to go up against Laish. Accordingly six hundred 
men, well armed, set forth, and arrived at the house of Micah, 
where the party who had been entertained before took Micah’s 
images, the ephod, and the teraphim. The priest was easily 
induced to accompany the Danites. When Micah and his 
neighbours followed to get back his priest and property, they 
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were only insulted and threatened. After the Danites had come 
to Laish, they slaughtered the inhabitants and burnt their city. 

The nineteenth chapter commences another history of a 
different nature. A Jevite of the northern parts of mount 
Ephraim pee the night as he returned home from Bethlehem- 
judah with his concubine in Gibeah, and was hospitably enter- 
tained by an Ephraimite sojourning in the place. But the 
inhabitants of Gibeah attempted to treat him most carragry h 
and actually abused his concubine to death. The Levite, wish- 
ing to make known the outrage and excite universal indignation 
on account of it, cut the body into twelve pieces, which he sent 
to the twelve tribes of Israel. Hence the congregation of Israel 
was gathered together to sit in judgment on Gibeah, and re- 
solved to destroy the guilty city. efore carrying out their 
pure they endeavoured to obtain satisfaction in a milder form. 

hey sent a message to the tribe of Benjamin, demanding that 
the evil doers should be given up. When this was refused, war 
commenced under the divine direction; but the Benjamites 
were victorious in two successive battles, killing no less than 
40,000 of Israel. In another conflict, however, they were 
defeated, with the loss of 25,100 men. Six hundred fied to the 
wilderness, and abode in the rock Rimmon four months. On 
this the people bewailed the desolation, and concluded to pre- 
serve the tribe of Benjamin from extinction; which was effected 
by procuring wives for the remnant, to whom they were unable 
to give their daughters in marriage in consequence of an oath. 
War was declared against Jabesh-gilead whose inhabitants had 
not come to the general mustering for battle; and accordingly 
12,000 of the bravest men were sent to slaughter them, in- 
cluding the married women, reserving 400 virgins who were 
given to the remnant of the Benjamites. The remaining 200 
were advised to surprise and seize the virgins that danced at the 
annual feast of the Lord in Shiloh. Acting upon such advice 
of the elders of Israel, the children of Benjamin took for wives 
the maids they caught, and returned to their inheritance. The 
record adds : “In those days there was no king in Israel: every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes.”’ 

IIT. Onservations oN cHartTers 1. 1-11. 5.—The first chap- 
ter gives a history of the conflicts waged between the Israelites 
and the occupants of Canaan, after the death of Joshua. It 
contains a very brief summary of the results of all the attempts 
of the separate tribes against the Canaanites. Beginning with 
Joshua’s death the survey is exceedingly compressed and general 
——so much so as to be occasionally obscure, the parts presenting 
but a loose connexion with one another. How long a period it 
sie cannot be definitely ascertained; but i. 27, 28, 30, 33 
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refer to the time of Solomon ; eo that the events narrated belong 
to several centuries. Bertheau thinks that the history in it is a 
continuation of that which is broken off in the twelfth chapter 
of Joshua.’ This is true to a certain extent. The writer of 
the book of Judges did not consider it in that light, though an 
interpreter may so look upon it. The book of Judges existed 
before that of Joshua as we shall see immediately ; and it is 
therefore impossible that the first chapter of which we are 
speaking was written for the purpose of forming a continuation 
of the former part of Joshua’s book. It does exhibit a valuable 
sa filling up a gap in the history of the chosen people. 
e nature of the first chapter has not been well apprehended 
by some critics. Thus Studer? and others call it the work of a 
careless compiler, who united fragments, and perhaps mere 
extracts of different narrations into one external piece. This 
severe judgment is founded on its supposed want of plan and 
internal contradictions. Among these contradictions are spe- 
cified verses eight compared with the twenty-first, and ten with 
the twentieth. Let us sce. The eighth verse runs thus: ‘“ Now the 
children of Judah had fought against Jerusalem, and had taken’ 
it, and smitten it with the edge of the sword, and set the city 
on fire.” But in the twenty-first verse we read: ‘“‘ And the 
children of Benjamin did not drive out the Jebusites that in- 
habited Jerusalem, but the Jebusites dwell with the children of 
Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this day.” The two places refer to 
different times. Soon after Joshua’s death, Jerusalem was con- 
uered by Judah and Simeon. It would appear, however, that 
the Jebusites were not expelled. They were still in the city 
along with Judah. They may have inhabited: it with Ben- 
jamin; the tribe on whom it mainly devolved to expel them. 
he latter passage refers to the period immediately before David ; 
while the former relates to a time soon after Joshua. During 
the interval, the city was never thoroughly taken from the 
Jebusites, They were never entirely expelled ; as they recovered 
their footing after defeat, and maintained a position within it. 
This is a more natural solution than Hivernick’s which dis- 
tinguishes one part of the city from another, implying that 
though Judah and Simeon took Jerusalem, they did not take the 
fort of the Jebusites on mount Zion. When therefore it is said 
that the Benjamites did not drive out the Jebusites, the lan- 
age is thought to refer to the Jebusite occupation of mount 
ion, not of the city generally of which they had long been dis- 
possessed.? Another alleged contradiction in the first chapter ig 
! Das Buch der Richter und Rut, Einleitung, pp. ix. x. 
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contained in the tenth compared with the twentieth verse : “ And 
Judah went inst the Canaanites that dwelt in Hebron (now 
the name of Babeon before was Kirjath-arba), and they slew 
Sheshai, and Ahiman, and Talmai.’’ In the twentieth verse 
we read: “And they gave Hebron unto Caleb, as Moses said : 
and he expelled thence the three sons of Anak.” According to 
the former verse, Judah and Simeon had defeated the t 
races of the Anakim; but their total destruction was reserved 
for Caleb, the possessor of the Hebron territory. 

There is considerable similarity between this chapter and 
passages in the book of Joshua, sometimes amounting even 
to verbal coincidence: at other times there are slight variations. 
Compare, for example, Judg. 1. 10-15 with Josh. xv. 14-19; 20 
with Josh. xv. 13; 21 with Josh. xv. 63; 27, etc., with Josh. 
xvii. 12, ete.; 29 with Josh. xvi. 10. To account for this, 
Havernick supposes that the writer of the book of Joshua, t.e., 
the Deuteronomist, borrowed from Judges; while, on the con- 
trary, Stihelin thinks that passages were transferred from 
Joshua to Judges, specifying as examples i. 11, 15, 27, 28. As 
to i. 18, the latter conjectures that it was deduced from Joshua.! 
Bertheau follows him, alleging that the passages in question 
suit the place and context in Judges 1., but not in Joshua. The 
former hypothesis is more probable. The whole chapter is in a 
different tone from that of the Deuteronomist. We think it 
most likely that the writer of Joshua did not follow the pre- 
sent book of Judges but the common source of both, which 
may have been the Jehovah-document. 

e prophetic word in ii. 1-5 wears an isolated and fragmen- 
tary appearance, as if it had no connexion with the preceding 
chapter. It forms a good introduction to the body of the 
work. Although the paragraph has little connexion with the 
firet chapter, it is suitable in its present place as introductory to 
the following chapters. It is hypercritical in Bertheau to at- 
tribute these verses to another writer than the preceding. 

IV. OsservaTions on 11. 6-xv1.—The second division of the 
work has an unity which shews that it proceeded from one 
writer. Thus we meet with certain recurring formulas as “ the 
children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord” (ii. 11; 
in. 7; vi. 1), or, “the children of Israel did evil again in the 
sight of the Lord” (iii. 12; iv. 1; x. 6; xiii. 1), ‘The land 
had rest” (iii. 11, 30; v. 31; viii. 28). Peculiar expressions 
occur, as px} or PY to call together or summon (iv. 10, 13; vi. 
34, 35; vii. 23, 24; x. 17; xii. 1, 2), “83 DD to sell into the 
hand (ii. 14; iii, 8; iv. 2,9; x7); IAW drawing sword 
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(iii. 22; viii. 10, 20; ix. 54; xx. 2, 15, 17, 25, 35, 46); 993 to 
be subdued (iii. 30 ; iv. 23; xi. 33). In short the style, manner, 
and theology are the same. The causes and consequences of 
events are clearly and theocratically exhibited. 

According to Stahelin the writer of the portion in question was 
the Jehovist. This is inferred from the similarity of style and 
manner, as well as of plan, in relation to the book of Joshua. 
But it has been shewn by De Wette,! that there are so many 
peculiarities of manner and expression as outweigh the coinci- 
dences pointed out in the Pentateuch and Joshua compared with 
this portion of the book of Judges. There is sufficient inde- 
pendence in the ideas, words, and representations of the latter 
to attest its non-Jehovistic and non-Deuteronomistic authorship. 
The resemblances, so industriously collected by Stihelin, arise 
out of the essence of the theocracy, and can be accounted for 
by the writer’s age, his acquaintance with the national tradi- 
tions, and his general object. 

Did the author of ii. 6-xvi. use written sources? This is a 
question which has been differently answered. Bertholdt, De 
Wette, Bertheau, and Bleek, think that he did; while Stihelin 
and Havernick see nothing to necessitate the supposition. It is 
true, as Stahelin remarks, that the same kind of diction and 
manner idler the whole,—that there is no such difference of 
style and narration as is apparent in the Pentateuch and Joshua. 
But traces of written documents are still discernible here and 
there. Certain diversities in language, contents, and mode of 
representation do appear in the various narratives. Thus it is 
not improbable that the accounts of Othniel and Ehud, in the 
third chapter, were derived from a written source. The minute 
traits and ullusions which make the narrative so picturesque, 
and peculiar terms here and there, different from the well- 
known words at the commencement and end, marking the 
writer’s own hand (see in vers. 16, 22, 23, compared with 12, 
15, 29), warrant the inference. The song of Deborah could 
scarcely have been handed down in the mouths of the people 
from one generation to another; and was therefore drawn from 
a peculiar source. It may have belonged to a collection of old 
historical pocms—to the book of Jashar perhaps. Whether the 
historical introduction iv. 4-24 was prefixed to it there, 1s pro- 
blematical. Several differences between the ode itself and its 
historical preface are rather against the hypothesis. De Wette® 

ifies verses 6, 14, etc. (compd. with iv. 5, 10), and verse 23. 
ese however do not signify much, and are outweighed by 
opposite considerations of more importance—such as the fact, 
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that the poem severed from its historical explanation would 
scarcely be intelligible, and the close connexion manifestly sub- 
sisting between them. It is difficult to conceive the indepen- 
dent existence of the history; because, as here given, it is based 
on the ode. In addition to this, Bertheau has acutely remarked,! 
that peculiar phrases and words appear in iv. 4-24, which the 
writer seldom or never uses elsewhere, such as M>°DY verse 18; 
PISNIN) verse 21; FDL in a rare sense, verses 6 and 7; DM") 
found both here and in Ex. xiv. 25, Josh. x. 10 in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of poems or poetical passages, and therefore 
apparently borrowed with the poems themselves from one and 
the same source. The sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters, re- 
lating to Gideon, betray their indebtedness in various points to 
historical tradition embodied in a written document. The ninth 
chapter unmistakeably shews, that it was taken from a larger 
history containing an account of Shechem and its rulers in the 
time of the judges. Jotham’s fable (ix. 3-15) bears the stamp 
of authenticity. The story of Jephthah belonged to a larger 
history relating to the Israelites cast of Jordan (xi.-xii. 6), 
The history of Samson in xiii.-xvi. was not the subject of a 

ial document, but was taken from a larger one narrating 
the Philistine wars. This appears from the phrase he shall begin 
to deliver in xiii. 5, implying that the narrative was continued tn 
Samson’s successors. ertheau conjectures, that the short ac- 
counts in 2 Sam. xxi. 15-22; xxii. 8-39, were from the same 
document. The imitation of Gen. xvi. in Judg. xi. is apparent 
to every reader. The verses ii. 6-9, are repeated in Josh. 
xxiv, 28-31 with slight variations, shewing that the thread of 
the history is resumed in the same words, or nearly so, with 
which it had been broken off. 

From these remarks it is obvious, that the body of the pre- 
sent work was mainly derived from older written materials, of 
which it is now impossible to obtain a more definite knowledge. 
How far the author moulded the documents at his disposal, or 
incorporated them in the form and language thcy already pre- 
sented, cannot be determinecd—except in a very few instances. 
a: generally, it does not appear that he made extensive 
alterations, or left any deep impress of his own upon them. 
He extracted such accounts as quited his purpose, incorporating 
them into the general narrative by appropriate words at the 
commencement and end, Hence he was more a compiler than 
an independent author. It may be, as Ewald thinks,’ that an 
older book of judges continued down much later than Solo- 
mon, and from whieh some specified verses in 2 Chronicles 
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were taken, formed the basis of all this division, with the ex 
tion of the part relating to Samson; but we will not underta 
to affirm it. 

Jahn and others have thought that two authorities were used 
in the account given of Samson; the sketch of his adventures 
with Delilah being taken from another source than the preced- 
ing.' This rests on no other basis than the termination of the 
fifteenth chapter, where we read: ‘“‘ and he judged Israel in the 
days of the Philistines, twenty years,” as is stated at the close 
of narratives relating to the other judges. It has also been 
remarked, that xvi. 12 is like a repetition of xv. 138714. We 
see no necessity for entertaining this hypothesis. Surely it is a 
sufficient explanation of the concluding verse of chapter xv. to 
say, that the writer intended to conclude the history of Samson 
with the enumeration of the seven exploits just given; but after- 
wards saw occasion to add five others, without disturbing the 
closing formula. 

V. OBSERVATIONS ON XvVII-xx1.—The third division, which is 
an independent part of the book as it now is, consists of two 
historical narratives, detailing events belonging to the com- 
mencement of the ee Tad nada The writer might have placed 
them before 11. 6, had he been guided solely by their contents ; 
and accordingly Josephus assigns them that position in his 
chronologically arranged account; but they are suitable where 
they now stand, a resting-point having been presented after the 
death of Samson and immediately before the appearance of 
Samuel, of which the writer thought it best to avail himself by 
inserting a history that served to prepare the way for a kingly 
poor and so put a stop to the lawlessness of the people 

oing what was right in their own cyes. The two histories do 
not present much internal union, and consist of different mate- 
rials, Auberlen indeed has tried to shew, not only in them but 
also in Ruth, a typical significance and similarity of plan, but 
without success.? They betray the hand of one writer. It 1s 
often remarked in both, that there was then no king in Israel 
(xvii. 6; xvili. 1; xix. 1; xxi. 25). We find the use of the 
perfect in describing what belongs to the same time as the 
preceding, as in xviii. 7; xx. 43; numerous infinitives with the 
prefix 9 xviii. 9; xix. 15; xx. 10; sentences introduced by the 
pronoun BM or 3M at the beginning of the discourse, xvii. 
22, 27; xix. 11, 22. Single expressions which are not frequent 
elsewhere often recur, ag IQ) xviii. 6; xix. 10; xx. 43; aty* 
xviii. 20; xix. 6, 9, 22; "DT NOMS xviii. 10; xix. 19; 
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xviii, 22; xx. 42,45; WOY and MMBWH in juxtaposi- 
tion, xviii. 19; xxi. 24: “D Sym) and Sywn xvii. 11; xix. 6, 
etc. In the two narratives also, Levites settled in Bethlehem- 
judah play an important part. These and other characteristics 
attest identity of authorship in chaps. xvii. -xx1. 

What now is to be said of tho writer of these chapters in 
relation to the body of the work, t¢., ii. G6—xviP It is clear 
that diversity of authorship must be asserted. The prophetic 
survey of history which pervades the second division is wanting 
here. Theocratic ideas couched in appropriate expressions, and 
shewing the point of view taken, are not found, as in the pre- 
ceding portion. The writer never betrays a theological interest ; 
the nearest approach to it being in the appellation bestowed on 
Israel, “the people of God,” which is only occasional (xx. 2). 
The diversity is so obvious that one wonders at its denial b 
Keil. The narration presents another standpoint. In accord- 
ance with this is the absence of such characteristic phrases and 
words as have just been adduced to shew identity of authorship 
in chaps. xvii., xvill. and xix.-xxi. The frequent use of the per- 
fect with 5 preceding separated from it by one or more words 
betrays a linguistic peculiarity which cannot be found in ii. 6- 
xvi. 

As far as we are aware, Ewald was the first who perceived 
that similarity between this part of the book and the first,! 
which leads to the inference that the writer of both was the 
same person. In both the tribe of Judah is prominent; whereas 
it is not spoken of in the second part. In both the congregation 
of Israel taught by the divine oracle executes the will of God, 
and not the judges. In them too the tribes are geographically 
distinguished, and their different wars carefully noted. Common 


to both also are the expressions ‘3)) soy 1, 1; xx. 18; 
rmyv3 On 1.1, and xx. 23, 27, and the answer to the oracle 
1.2; xx. 18, ngtyy Sy i.27, 35, and xvii. 11; Ong Mow i. 8; 
xx. 48. 399 °5O MM i. 8, 25, and xx. 48. myxd yn) xxi. 1; 


and i. 12. JAM xix. 4; i.16. The use of the proterite with 
} preceding has been referred to before. This identity of author- 
ship in chaps. i., xvii.—xxi. proves diversity of authorship in i.-ii. 
d, and ii. 6—xvi. ; it having been already shewn that the writers 
of it. 6—-xvi. and xvii—xxi. were different. Independently of 
this, it is perceptible that the first chapter did not proceed from 
the same writer as ii. 6—xvi. because there is a double com- 
mencement with the death of Joshua (i. 1 and ii. 6-10) as well 
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as a twofold account of the parts which had not been conquered ; 
a more full one in the first chapter, and a shorter in iii. 1-6. 
The same author would not have proceeded thus. Besides, the 
same materials are differently presented ; for in the first chapter 
with the first five verses of the second, the ancient inhabitants 
are represented as still unexpelled because the Israelites pre- 
ferred living with them to destroying them in obedience to the 
divine command; while in u. 11-i1i. 6, God is said to permit 
many of the Canaanites to remain, as a punishment of the 
Israelites for not obeying his voice. 

VI. Unrry, Aurnorsurp, axnp Date.—The attempt of Keil! 
to shew the unity of the whole work in opposition to these 
peculiarities is unsuccessful. The nature of the contents, the 
desire of describing vividly, and the different sources whence the 
writer drew, are insufficient to account for them on the principle 
of unity of authorship. Nor is it enough to say, that the whole 
book has its singularities of diction. The main point is; why are 
certain peculiarities of expression found in the first and third 
divisions, not in the second? And why too is the point of view 
taken by the writer of the first and third so different from that 
of the chief compiler? These particulars cannot be explained 
on the supposition of one author throughout. 

Believing as we do that the book proceeded from one compiler 
or editor in its present state, with the first chapter at the begin- 
ning, and the so-called appendix (chaps. xvii.—xxi) subjoined, it 
18 not easy to fix the age he lived in. The song of Deborah bears 
in itself the marks of antiquity, and may have been written soon 
after the time of the prophetess herself. Supposed Aramacisms 
in it and the use of &% prefixed are no proper marks of a late date, 
as has sometimes been asserted. The former are genuine poetic 
peculiarities ; while the latter points to northern Palestine as the 
district of its birth. But the age of the lyric is quite different 
from the age of the last author or compiler of the whole. 

Tt is necessary to speak of the different parts separately, t.e., 
of the time when 1.-11. 5, xvi.—xxi., and 11. G—-xvi. were written. 
The portion 1-11. 5 has an inherently vivid character which 
favours its composition soon after the events described occurred. 
It is graphic and lively, as though no great interval had 
elapsed since the things happencd. The twenty-first verse of 
the first chapter agrees, for we read there that “ the Jebusites 
dwell with the children of Benjamin in Jerusalem auto this day,” 
shewing that the time was before David. So also the twenty- 
ninth verse where we read that the Canaanites dwelt in Gezer 
among the Ephraimites, implying a period prior to that of 
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Solomon, to whom Pharaoh gave the place after he had de- 
stroyed the Canaanite inhabitants (1 Kings ix. 16). As to 
XVll.—xxi. it must be referred to the time of the kings, because 
it is remarked in different places that there was “no king in 
Israel in those days,” (xvii. 6. xviii. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 20). Thus 
Israel enjoyed the benefits of kingly rule when the events here 
described were committed to writing. And it is probable that 
the kingly rule had not been long established; the manner in 
which it is introduced leading to that supposition. Perhaps the 
reign of Saul is referred to, or the beginning of David’s. But 
it may be thought that xvi. 30, “until the day of the captivity 
of the land,” } NO nida OY “PY is in favour of a later date, 
because the words appear to refer to the captivity of the ten 
tribes by the Assyrians, either under Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings 
xv. 29), or Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvi. 6’. Hengstenberg, 
Havernick, and Welte refer them to the unfortunate war with 
the Philistines, in which the ark was carried away by the 
enemy (1 Sam. iv.), ic. the time of Eh and Samucl. But the 
appeal to 1 Sam. iv. 21 is wholly inapposite unless it could be 
shewn that PNT signifies the ark of the covenant, and that the 
removal of the ark from Jerusalem is equivalent to the removal 
of Israel itself. As little can the words be referred to the 
carrying away of the Israelites by the Philistines. The <As- 
syrian date, however, though apparently the most natural in- 
terpretation, can hardly be adopted, because there 1s reason to 
suspect the correctness of the reading. The expression is 
singular and rather poetical. It would scarcely have been used 
by the writer of the context. It is improbable that Jonathan the 
grandson of Moses (not of Manasseh) and his sons were pricsts 
to the tribe of Dan, after the ten tribes separated from the other 
two, as the thirtieth verse aflirms; and the thirty-first verse 
disagrees with the thirticth as it stands, for it states or implics 
that the time during which Micah’s image was set up in Din 
was that in which the house of God or tabernacle was at 
Shiloh ; whereas in the thirtieth, Jonathan and his sons are said 
to have been priests to the tribe of Dan worshiping that imago 
till the captivity of the land. In other words, Jonathan and 
his posterity were priests in this idolatrous worship of the 
Danites till the tabernacle was removed from Shiloh, #.¢., till 
Eli’s time (ver. 31); while they officiated in the same worship 
till the Assyrian captivity centuries after (ver. 30). We adopt 
Houbigant’s conjecture, and read }SINM for PW, which brings 
out the sense, “till the captivity of the ark,” i.e., by the Philis- 
tines in the time of Eli. Both verses state that the Danites 
practised the idolatrous worship of a graven image while the 
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ark of the covenant was in Ephraim at Shiloh. This opinion 
is preferable to that of Studer and Hitzig, who suppose the 
thirtieth verse a later addition. It is in harmony with the date 
already assigned to i.-ii. 5 and xvul.—xxi. The time assumed is 
prior to that fixed upon by Stéhelin and Ewald, who nearly agree 
in supposing that the portion appeared in the reign of Asa er 
Jehoshaphat, 2z.¢c., about 700 n.c. Both of course assume the 
later insertion of xviii. 30, which stands in the way of their 
hypothesis. In relation to the expressions in xvii.—xxi., which 
Stihelin' has enumerated to shew that they no longer belong to 
the flourishing period of the language, such as DY} N39, xxi. 
23 ; mp xviii. 2, the entire body of the people (comp. 1 Kings 
xi. 81; xi. 33); FAD by DY to lay the hand upon the 
mouth, xvii. 19 (comp. Job xxi. 5; xxix. 9); MIY to begin to 
speak, xvill. 14; ‘JIND WON xvi. 2 (comp. Job xxxill. 
8; Isaiah xlix. 20) ; myn to be quict, xvul. 9 (comp. 1 Kings 
xxi. 3; 2 Kings uv. 3,5; vi. 9; Neh. vin. 11); PIO xx. 33, 
the root of which appears for the first time in Micah iv. 10; 
YA) to reach to someihat, xx. 34, 41, they agree as well with the 
one date as the other. With respect to 11. 6-xvi. the character 
and tone are very different from the preceding and following 
parts. The portion is theocratic and levitical, resembling in 
parts the books of Samuel and Kings, as well as Chronicles in 
a less degree. Ifence it is later in age, or rather its redac- 
tion is later; for it contains materials as old as any in i.-11. 5 or 
XVil.-xxi., if not older. The constituent parts of it are authentic 
records of a pretty early date. Dut the redactor, t.c., the com- 
pier of the whole book, must be placed in the time of the later, 
not the earlier, kings. This appears most plainly from i. 6-28, 
which is pervaded by a moralising reflectiveness resembling 
2 Kings xvii. 7-23. The phrase, too, “ till this day,” in various 
places, as vi. 24, x. 4, xv. 19, shows that some time had dg 0 
between the events narrated and the age of the writer. But 
the compiler must have lived beforo the Deuteronomist, else it 
would have been intimated that altars crected and sacrifices 
offered in different places were illegal and displeasing to Jeho- 
vah. It is related that pious men offered sacrifices here and 
there without any hint of the kind (comp. vi. 24, 26; xi. 31; 
xiii, 19). Probably the compiler belonged to the period of 
Ahaz. He was not of Israel, but a Levite of Judah. The 
introductory part, i.-ii. 5, as well as the two appendixes, he 
seems to have found in a state not very different from their 
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present one. But the materials contained in the body of the 
work were somewhat elaborated. This date is considerably prior 
to the time in which Ewald puts the final redactor, viz., the 
second half of the Babylonish captivity. We cannot, however, 
adopt his various hypotheses respecting the origin and composi- 
tion of the book, ingenious though they are. 

If our view be correct, the Talmudic account of Samuel’s 
writing the book, cannot be maintained, though Jahn, Paulus, 
and Welte incline to it. Herbst’s! hypothesis that all except 
the appendixes (which he puts after the Assyrian captivity in 
consequence of xvii. 80) was composed in Solomon’s di and 
originated in the polygamy of that monarch, is equally un- 
tenable. 

VII. Priority oF THE Book To THaT or Josuta.—We have 
already said that the book of Judges preceded Deuteronomy and 
Joshua. This appears trom the following passages, Judg. 1. 
12-15, compared with Josh. xv. 16-19: 


“And Caleb said, He that smiteth 
Kirjath-sepher, and taketh it, to bim 
will I vive Achsah my daughter to wife. 
And Othniel the son of Kenaz, Caleb's 
younger brother, took it. and he gave 
him Achsah his daughter to wile. And 
it came to pass, when she came to him, 
that she moved him to ask of her father 
a field: and she lighted from utt her ass; 
and Caleb said unto her, What wilt thou? 
And she said unto him, Give me a blesa- 
ing : fur thuu hast given me a south land ; 
give me also springs of water. And 
Caleb gave her the upper springs and 
the nether springs”? (J ide 1. 12-15). 


“And Caleb said, He that smiteth 
Kirjath-sepher, and taketh it, to him 
will T vive Achsah my daughter to wife. 
Aud Othniel the son of Kenaz, the 
brother of Caleb, took it. and he gave 
him Achsah his dauchter to wife. And 
it came to pass, as she came unto him, 
that she moved him to ask of her father 
afield. and she lighted off ber ass; and 
Caleb said unte her, What wouldest 
theu? Who answered, Give me a bless- 
ing; for thou hast given me a south 
land; give me also springs of water. 
Aud he gave her the Bhuet springs, und 
the nether springs" (Josh. xv. 16-19). 


Again, Josh. xvii. 15-18, is an enlargement of Judg. i. 19. 
In the latter passage, however, what is attributed to Joseph in 
Josh. xvii. 1s incorrectly transferred to Judah. 

In the same manner, what is circumstantially related in Josh. 
xi. 1-6 is from the shorter form in Judg. iii. 3. 

So also Judg. i1. 2-5 gave rise to Josh. xxiii. 12, 13. 


Another example of the same kind appears in Judg. ii. 6-9, 
compared with Josh. xxiv. 28-31. 

Havernick,? who maintains the priority of Judges to Joshua, 
adduces in evidence of his opinion the fact that the text of 
Joshua explains that of Judges by small insertions or omissions, 
as in the case of the names Sheshai, Ahiman, Talmai, of whom 
it is remarked that they are the sons of Anak, the children of 
Anak (Josh. xv. 14, compared with Judg. i. 10). The words 
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phi aley pon are omitted in Josh. xv. 17, because they create 


difficulty. Hivernick, however, is hardly correct in saying that 
the writer of the book of Joshua uses more regular and common 
grammatical forms instead of the more difficult ones in the book 
of Judges, as M3 for Hema and nyoy for my, ahieniat nl 
for YAMA. Mar often occurs as a hortatory adverb, Gen. 
xi. 3, 4, 7; xxxvill. 16; Ex. i. 10; so that it is unlikely to 
have been exchanged for 73M, The other two forms are simply 
feminines singular, though joined with a plural feminine; 
ae a is a mistake to say that they stand for their regular 
plurals. 

VIII. Cuaracrer or tux Hisrortes.—The descriptions of the 
book are commonly natural and graphic, bearing on their face 
the impress of historical truth. The picture given of the tribes 
is one that shews an unsettled, transition-state of the Israelites 
in their political relations as well as their civil customs. It 
is by no means a favourable history; yet it agrees well with 
all that we know of the chosen people and the Canaanite 
races. Traces of barbarism are strongly marked. No apology 
is offered for the sins and crimes of the select race. Their 
character is drawn in a way perfectly natural in the times 
and influences. The most fearful crimes are related without 
blame being attached tothe perpetrators. The spirit of war pre- 
vailed ; and a very imperfect civilisation was at once its cause 
and consequence. Wild roughness, cruelty, revenge were com- 
mon. . Internal strifes and forcign oppressions, disorder and 
disaster, deeds of heroism and intervals of prosperity, are de- 
picted with great verisimilitude. The organisation of the Jewish 
community, imperfect as it was; the government unsettled, 
preparing the way for the establishment of kingly rule; the 
neighbouring nations chafing under the invasions of the 
Israclites and retaliating by predatory excursions or more 
deliberate attacks, are sct forth in fresh colours by the 
original writers of the book. There is therefore no room for 
doubting that the historical traditions of the nation, written and 
oral, but chiefly the former, are faithfully given. Here however 
& question arises as to the character of such traditions. Are they 
genuine history ? Do they contain simple, unadorned truth, and 
nothing clsc ? For the most part we should reply, judging from 
the contents of the book itself. Sometimes indeed this cannot 
be said. The history of Samson is strongly tinged with the 
mythological and romantic. His birth is ushered in by remark- 
able presages recorded in the thirteenth chapter. His whole 
character savours of the exaggeration with which the traditions 
of later times embellish remote heroes. The deeds he performs 
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exceed human strength, and are represented as supernatural. 
Though depicted as vicious and wayward, employing his won- 
derful power of body in ways unprofitable and extraordinary, he 
is represented as praying to God for relief from thirst after the 
exploit of slaying a thousand men with the jaw-bone of an ass, 
and receiving water out of a hollow place in the jaw miraculously 
cleft to allow a fountain to spring forth. The presence or 
absence of his strength is said to depend on the length of his 
hair. In short, the character of Samson is such a singular com- 
pound as can only be accounted for on u principle common to 
the early history of most nations, which embellishes with the 
marvellous the old champions who were instrumental in their 
deliverance from oppressors. The legendary is begotten by 
popular tradition, and exalted in process of time into the 
miraculous. The history of Gideon is also embellished with 
mythological exaggerations, which should not be construed as 
literal history. This is obserysble in the sixth and seventh 
chapters, where the miraculous is largely abundant. Not that 
there is any thing of the real/y miraculous there. It is only 
that sort of the marvellous with which the later traditions of 
a nation adorn its old heroes, giving them superhuman prowess 
and divine omens for all important undertakings. As has been 
well remarked, “ miracles have their laws as much as any other 
occurrences ; laws deduced from those divine perfections, which 
under the fit circumstances cause them to be wrought. A 
miracle, under certain conditions, is a perfectly credible event. 
When we undertake to allege its actual occurrence, we must be 
prepared to shew the previous existence of such conditions ; 
divest it of these, and we have no longer any ground of defence. 
When I undertake to assert, that God has in any instance 
miraculously deviated from that regular course of action which 
his wisdom and goodness have led him to adopt, I cannot ex- 
pect that any reasonable man will listen to me, unless I first 
shew that, under existing circumstances, the deviation alleged 
was called for by the same wisdom and goodness, and suited to 
accomplish their designs. Are the marvellous acts recorded in 
Judges,—those of Samson, for instance—of a description to 
abide this test, or is the only defensible theory of miracles 
utterly inapplicable to the maintenance of the credibility 
of those Sianens ? The plea of the advocate of miraculous 
agency would be; ‘the acts in question, how extraordinary 
soever, are such as, under the circumstances, the divine wis- 
dom and benevolence should stand engaged to perform.’ The 
principle is sound; but the application, in the present in- 
stance, is impossible. The objector would reply; ‘the acts in 
question are such as cannot be supposed to hoe proceeded, 
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under the circumstances, from the divine wisdom and benevo- 
lence.’ ””! 

These observations will help the reader to see in what light 
the miraculous character of many relations in the book should be 
viewed. Popular tradition magnified into the marvellous and 
superhuman the deeds of heroic men and patriots. Subtractin 
the legendary and mythological from the contents, there is little 
to detract from historical truth and credibility. By far the greater 
part of the work is genuine, unadorned history, bearing on its 
face all the authority which one can rationally demand. In 
some cases numbers are exaggerated ; but that is of-no conse- 
quence. Thus at the last census, before the invasion, the tribe of 
Kphraim numbcred 32,500 warriors; whereas in the war with 
Jephthah and the Gileadites 42,000 are said to have perished. 
Thus it must have been nearly exterminated. Again 25,000 
Benjaminites are said to have perished ; on which account the 
tribe was almost extinguished. The number appears incredibly 
large. It has been afirmed, that some events are inconsistent 
with others in the same bovk ; and some with representations in 
other books of better credit, in proof of which reference is made 
to i. 21 compared with i. 8; ni. 1, 2 with ii, 20-23; x. 3, 4 with 
Num. xxxu. 41; 1. 8 with Josh. xv. 63; i. 1, 10-15, 20 with 
Josh. x. 36, 87; xv. 138-20; 1.1, 17 with Josh. xii. 14; 1.1, 
22-26 with Josh. xii. 16; xvi. 1, 2; xviii. 1 with Josh. xix. 
40-46; xvii. 20 with Josh. xix. 47. But a close examination 
of these places proves their consistency. 

IX. Sone or DExoran, cu. v.—The song of Deborah is a very 
old specimen of Hebrew poetry, which may challenge comparison 
in sublimity and beauty with the lyrics of any other language. 
It is the fresh expression of a high religious rapture arising 
from the victorious exaltation of Israel above Sisera. Ever and 
anon the reader is transported into the midst of the battle, 
where he sces its progress vividly pourtrayed. The transitions 
are very bold and animated, the entire description lively and 
forcible. The first eleven verses may be regarded as introduc- 
tory. The time is come to praise Jehovah ; and Deborah can- 
not forbear to sing praise to Him, referring to the high pro- 
sperity of the people at a former period; their degradation in 
the immediate past; and the present elevation of Israel. She 
calls upon all who rejoice in victory to praise Jehovah (2-11)— 
Deborah and Tarak especially, the two heroes of the day, are 
aa i to give expression to their joy, the one in song, the 
other by a solemn procession at the head of the captives; and 
the former at once gives vent to her feelings in words. She 
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describes the mustering of the troops from all quarters, Lars 
forth contemptuous sarcasm against the tribes that stand aloof 
and then transports us into the midst of the fight, closing with 
a bitter pathos respecting Sisera’s mother (12-31). 

The lyric may he divided into three groups of strophes, con- 
sisting of three verses each. The second verse is not counted, 
because introductory to 3-11; just as 12 is introductory to 
13-81, and is also excluded, with the thirty-first corresponding 
toit. Subtracting these three verses, we have in the first series 
of strophes containing verses 3-11, the following, viz., 3-5 first 
strophe ; 6-8 second strophe; 9-11 third strophe. The second 
group of three strophes consists of verses 13-21, and begins with 
verses 13-15c first strophe ; 15d¢-18 second strophe ; 19-21 third 
strophe. The third group, containing verses 22-30, consists of 
strophe first, verses 22-24; strophe second, 25-27; strophe 
third, verses 28-30. Thus each series of strophes consists of 
three verses multiplied by three. In like manner the introduc- 
tion, 3-11, contains the same—three verses multiplied by three. 

The following is proposed as a better translation than that of 
the received version :— 

Then sang Deborah, and Barak son of Abinoam on that day, 

saying: 

That the leaders led in Israel, 

That the people were willing, 

Praise ye Jchovah ! 

Hear, O kings, 

Give ear, O princes, 

I will, I will sing to Jehovah, 

I will sound the harp to Jehovah, God of Israel. 

Jehovah ! when thou wentest forth from Seir, 

When thou marchedst from the land of Edom, 

Quaked the carth, and the heavens poured down, 

Yea, the clouds poured down waters. 

Mountains rocked before Jehovah’s face, 

That Sinai before Jchovah’s face, the God of Israel. 

In the days of Shamgar, son of Anath, 

In the days of Jael, untrodden were the ways, 

And the wanderers along beaten highways went through 

winding byepaths. 

Princes failed in Israel, they failed, 

Till I, Deborah, arose, 

Till I arose, a mother in Israel. 

They chose new gods. 

War was then in their gates ; 

Was buckler seen or lance 

Among forty thousand in Israel ? 
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Mine heart is for the rulers of Israel, 

For those who willingly offered themselves among the people. 

Praise ye Jehovah ! 

Ye that ride upon white asses, 

Ye that sit on rich divans, 

Ye that. walk along the way, 

Sing. 

For the rejoicing of those who divide the spoil between the 
draw-wells, 

There they celebrate the benefits of Jehovah, 

The benefits of his princes in Israel. 

Then descend to their gates the people of Jehovah. 

Awake, awake Deborah ; 

Awake, awake, uplift the song, 

Arise, Barak, 

Lead forth thy captives, son of Abinoam. 

Then (said I): ‘Go down, ye remnant, against the mighty ; 

¥e people of Jehovah, go down against the strong.”’ 

From Ephraim (came those) whose scat is under Amalck ; 

After thee Benjamin, among thy peoples ; 

From Machir came down princes, 

And from Zebulun those bearing the marshall’s staff. 

My princes in Issachar were also with Deborah, 

Yea, Issachar, the support of Barak 

Rushed into the valley at his feet. 

At the fountains of Reuben was great debating, 

Wherefore sat’st thou still among the folds ? 

To listen to the lowing of the herds 

At the fountains of Reuben was great debating. 

Gilead rested beyond Jordan ; 

And Dan, why remained he among ships P 

Asser dwelt at ease on the sca-shore, 

And rested by his bays. 

Zebulun is a people that in scorn of life met death, 

And Naphtah on the heights of the field. 

Kings came, they fought, 

Then fought the kings of Canaan 

By Taanach on the waters of Megiddo ; 

Spoil of silver they took not. 

From heaven they fought, 

The stars out of their courses fought with Sisera. 

The torrent Kishon swept them away, 

That torrent of battles, the stream of Kishon. 

So trample thou, my soul, on the mighty. 

Then stamped the horses’ hoofs 

From the haste, the haste of his riders. 


2. 
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Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel of Jehovah, 

Yea, curse ye her inhabitants, 

For they came not to the help of Jehovah, 

To the help of Jehovah with the heroes. 

Blessed above women be Jael, 

The wife of Heber the Kenite, 

Above the women blessed, that dwell in tents. 

Water he asked, she gave him milk, 

In a lordly vessel she brought curdled milk. 

She stretched out her hand to the tent pin, 

And her right hand to the workman’s hammer, 

And she smote Sisera, she clave his head, 

Bruised and brake through his temples. 

At her feet he sank down, he fell, he lay ; 

At her feet he sank down, he fell; 

Where he sank down, there he fell dead. 

Through the window she looked out, 

The mother of Sisera called through the lattice ; 

Why delays his chariot in coming back 

Why tarry the wheels of his chariots ? 

The prudent among her noble ladies answered her, 

Yea she herself gave answer to herself; 

Will they not find, divide the spoil ? 

One, two maidens to cach chief ? 

A spoil of many-coloured robes for Siscra, 

A spoil of many-coloured, broidered robes, 

A many-coloured robe, two broidered garments for the neck 

of a spoiler. 

Thus perish all thine enemies, Jehovah ! 

But let them who love him be as the going forth of the sun 

in his strength. : 

And the land had rest forty years. 

The blessing pronounced by Deborah on Jael (ver. 24), for 
the treacherous murder of Sisera, has greatly perplexed a class 
of theologians who come to the study of the Bible with peculiar 
and hereditary notions. Deborah as a prophetess was inspired. 
She received communications from the Lord. Jehovah revealed 
himself to her. But though an inspired prophetess, she spoke 
according to the ideas of morality prevalent among the Hebrew 
people in her day. Her inspiration did not make her infallible 
in word or deed. The Spirit of God in his rational creatures 
never lifts them up into the region of Deity himself; but enters 
into their mind with a purifying and elevating influence agree- 
ably to the principle of development which runs through all 
revelation. ey were gradually led onward to clearer concep- 
tions of the truth. The morality of the Old Testament was 
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progressive, incomplete, imperfect. It was simply the reflexion of 
the purest existing morality. To say that it was a standard mo- 
rality for all time, or even for the time of its manifestation, is 
to mistake its character. In the case before us, some have 
resorted to the expedient that this song has been preserved only 
as a historical monument, and is not inspired as most of the 
Scriptures are. But the ode partakes of inspiration equally 
with the song of Moses in Ex. xv. or any of the Psalms. Both 
Deborah and the writer of the lyric were inspired. That cir- 
cumstance, however, does not necessarily make what she utters 
accordant with the unalterable perfections of Jehovah. She 
was not infallible; for infallibility docs not admit of degrees. 
The sentiments she is made to express in commendation of Jaél’s 
deed are objectionable, because contrary to the moral law. 
Hence it is absurd to justify them ; and impious to say that she 
spoke thus in the nume of Jchorah ; as if Jehovah could approve 
what is opposed to His own nature. It amounts to a /ibel on 
the character of the Most High to say with some that Jael was 
moved by a divine impulse to execute the deed ; as if He could 
prompt his accountable creatures to do any thing contrary to 
HTis immutable perfections. It is true that He has a right to 
dispose of His creatures as he pleases; but that is a different 
thing from Ilis suggesting to a rational creature to do a thing 
expressly condemned in the moral law. An act of foul 
treachery cannot be justified by the miserable shifts of divines 
who would rather sacrifice principles on which the existence of 
a moral ereation rests, than abandon a favourite notion of in- 
spiration. Why should te approve of an act merely because 
Deborah a prophetess applauded it; especially when the act is 
repugnant to the noblest feclings we have derived from God 
himself? 

A. Jepurnan’s Vow.—The vow of Jephthah has becn vari- 
ously explained by commentators. The point itself is not of 
much importance to readers of the Bible at the present day; 
though a great deal has been written upon it. Let us briefly 
notice the leading views taken of the vow. 

1. Dr. Randolph renders Judges xi. 31 thus: ‘“‘ Whosoever 
comcth out of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return 
in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the 
Lord’s ; and I will offer to Him a burnt-offering.” Auberlen! 
advocates the same rendering. Two things are specified in the 

ge so understood. First, that Jephthah should dedicate to 
ehovah the person who should first meet him coming from his 
house; secondly, that he should also offer a burnt-offering to 


i View of our blessed Saviour’s ministry, vol. ii, p. 166 et seqq. 
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Jehovah.! To this interpretation Hebrew usage is adverse. 
The pronoun 3" appended to the verb moyn can only mean 


the offering, not the Being to whom the offering 18 made. 
Parallels are found in 1 Sam. vii. 9 and 2 Kings ili. 27, where 
the same verb, with the pronominal suffix, followed by the sume 
noun occurs, and where the sense can only be, offered him or tt 
for a burnt-offering. Hence the proposed interpretation cannot 
be accepted, however simple or plausible it appears. We admit 
that the construction is grammatically possible, for examples 
justify it, as Gesenius shews. Auberlen adduces Judg. 1. 15; 
Is. xliv. 21; Ezek. xxix. 3, xxi. 32. But the same eord and 
sufgx elsewhere, forbid the interpretation. 

2. The English Bible makes the vow run thus: “ Whatsoever 
cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me,”’ ete. etc., 
‘shall surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt- 
offering.” This view accords with the notion of Josephus, who 
represents Jephthah as promising to offer in sacrifice whaterer 
liring creature should first meet him. The Targum of Jonathan 
agrees. We do not think, however, that it is so natural as the 
rendering whosoever instead of whatsoerer, implying that Jeph- 
thah thought of a human being belonging to his house, rather 
than of any living, irrational creature. 

3. A third opinion is presented in the marginal rendering of 
the English Bible: ‘‘Whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of 
my house,” ete. cte., “shall surely be the Lord’s, or I will offer 
it up fora burnt-offering.” Kimchi is said to have been the 
first who proposed this translation. Lilienthal, Saalschiitz, and 
Cassel adopt it. According to it Jephthah had a choice be- 
tween two things, and could act as the case might require. 
If the thing which came forth from the doors of his house were 
fit for a burnt-offering, he could make it one; if not, he could 
consecrate if to the divine service. Thus there was an alterna- 
tive. It cannot be denied that the conjunction } may be ren- 
dered or. The Hebrew language had very few conjunctions, 
and therefore one had to fulfil the office of sereral in other lan- 
guages. In the present case there is evidently no necessity 
requiring the disjunctive sense. On the contrary, the sense is 
rather embarrassed by it. The first clause, “whatsoever cometh 
forth out of the doors of my house shall surely be the Lord’s,”’ 
is complete in itself, comprehending all that the second clause is 
here supposed to promise—viz., that the thing should be devoted 
to the Lord in @ manner suitable to its nature—it should either 
be put to death or not agreeably to the law. Besides, we object 
to the general rendering “whatsoever” instead of ‘ whoso- 


) Studien und Kritiken for 1860, pp. 541, 542, 
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ever” as less natural. The whole is like an expedient to get 
rid of a difficulty. 

4. Another translation is, “‘ whosoever cometh out of the doors 
of my house to meet me when I return in peace from the chil- 
dren of Ammon shall be the Lord’s, and I will offer him up for 
a burnt-offering.” This is the most natural translation of the 
Hebrew words. It is confirmed by the LXX. and Vulgate. 
Jephthah is thus supposed to have had in his thoughts a human 
betng, a man, more distinctly than any other being coming forth 
from his house. He vows that whoever of his household should 
come forth to meet him should be the Lora’s. But this was 
indeterminate, because the first-born were already the Lord’s, as 
also such as were set apart for the service of the sanctuary. 
Hence he obviates all doubt or uncertainty by adding, and I 
will offer him up for a burnt-offering. The idea that a human 
sacrifice was intended by Jephthah is the plain sense of his vow.. 

Did he actually offer his daughter as a burnt-offering? It is 
conceivable that he did not actually execute the vow, in the 
sense which was intended at its utterance. Accordingly some 
suppose that in the interval of the two months’ respite which 
he besought, he had come to the conviction that the vow 
in its literal sense was not obligatory. Me did to her shat was 
equivalent to his original vow—what was accepted in lieu of it ; 
that is, he devoted her to perpetual virginity in the service of 
the sanctuary. We believe that this fulfilment of the vow was a 
new idea till the time of Moses Kimchi. The ancient Jews and 
Christians never thought otherwise than that the daughter zas 
sacrificed ; and therefore they did not hesitate to censure the 
father for such an act. Since Kimchi, many Protestant scholars 
have embraced the new view. It has even been defended by 
Bush and Hengstenberg. The grounds however on which they 
rest are insufficient, and the plain sense of the record is adverse. 
Thus it is allegeed— 

(a) That tt is not expressly stated she was offered up for a 
burnt-offcring ; on the contrary it is said of the father, “ He 
did with her according to his vow, and she knew no man,” as if 
the latter phrase were intended to be sa noes of the manner 
in which the doing of the vow was accomplished—viz., by 
devoting her to a life of celibacy. If she were really put to 
death, it is asked, why is the fact of her death not once spoken 
of P But if she were only doomed to a state of perpetual 
virginity, the reason of the expression, “he did with her 
according to his vow,” is obvious.! To this reasoning it may be 
replied, that if the true sense of the vow be, that whoever came 


: Bush’s Notcs on the Books of Joshua and Judges, pp. 317, 318, New York, 
1838. 
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forth from Jephthah’s house was to be offered for a burnt- 
offering, it was not necessary to say, “he offered her up for a 
burnt-offering to the Lord,” because “he did eith her according 
to his vow” was precisely equivalent. The proper sense of the 
one takes along with it that of the other, so as to render super- 
fluous any statement to the effect that he offered her up for a 
burnt-cffering to the Lord. Because he plainly vowed to offer 
her up for a burnt-oftering to the Lord, it was unnecessary to 
repeat the words. He did with her according to his vow varies 
the expression, while it bears the same sense. The phrase, and 
she knew no man, mentions the consequence of her being offered, 
and shews the greatness of the sacrifice she submitted to. She 
cheerfully bore the reproach of having arrived at a marriageable 
age without being married. 

(0) We are also told that it does not appear by whose hands 
such a sacrifice could have been offered. Not by the high priest, 
because of the explicit prohibitions of the Mosaic law. Not by 
Jephthah himself, for this would have been a transgression of 
the Levitical law. Not at Shiloh in the tribe of Ephraim, 
where the tabernacle was at this time; because after the conclu- 
sion of the war with the Ammonites we find Jephthah engaged 
in a bitter war with the Ephraimites. Hence he could not have 
gone into the heart of that tribe to offer such a sacrifice, even if 
it had been lawful.! In answer to this we remark, that although 
human sacrifices were strictly forbidden by the law of Moses, 
there is nothing in the transaction to shew that Jephthah did 
not transgress the law. In the time of the Judges the law was 
not strictly or commonly followed. The people gencrally were 
by no means religious or orderly. Indeed they were the ver 
reverse. We do not hesitate therefore to affirm, that J cphthah 
himself may have sacrificed his daughter. Ilis character does 
not contradict that supposition, for he was evidently a rough 
soldier or bandit. The thing is related as ertraordinary. It 
was an unusual occurrence, the memory of which had sunk 
deep into the hearts of the people, and appeared worthy of 
perpetuation by a yearly festival in the nation. The national 
deliverance had been purchased at a dear cost; and there was 
much of the heroic in a daughter who consented to die for the 
deliverance of her people. 

(ec) A thing so horrible as the sacrifice of a daughter could 
not have been the subject of a national feast of honour and joy. 
So Hengstenberg affirms,’ as if the pcople of Isracl could have 
looked at the thing from our stand-point—a people who lived 
among the Canaanites and fell into their idolagrous worship, 


1 Bush’s Notes on the Books of Joshua an Judges, p. 318. 
* Die Authentie des Pentatcuches, vol. ii. pp. 147, 148, 
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art of which consisted in human sacrifices; or as if the festival 
Pad been instituted in remembrance of Jephthah’s deed, rather 
than the daughter’s conduct. Besides, it is not intimated that 
the festival was a joyful one. It was the opposite. 

(ad) The same critic states, that Jephthah’s daughter only 
bewailed her celibacy, whereas in the immediate prospect of death, 
she would have thought of death alone, or at least of death 
before every thing else. The record however is very short; and 
the words of the daughter, which cover over and conceal as it 
were her impending death, are really more cloquent than mere 
complaints and exclamations, as Bertheau has remarked. 

(ec) Jephthah vows his daughter to the Lord; but of vows in 
relation to human sacrifice, we (or rather the Mosaic law) know 
nothing. Such is another argument of Hengstenberg’s.! But 
the law in Lev. xxvii. 2-8 which prescribes the redemption of 
persons devoted to God, ¢.e., persons designed for sacrifice, pre- 
supposes the frequency of such vows. It is true that they could 
be redeemed with moncy, according to the Mosaic law ; but the 
history given in the Book of Judges shews how often the law 
was broken. 

(f) It has been asked, supposing that Jephthah at the time 
of making his vow had no distinct recollection or knowledge of 
the law in Leviticus which permitted a ransom to be given for 
the devoted person, Is it conceivable that when the execution of 
it was postponed for two months, and the affair had become 
notorious throughout the nation, being the subject of general 
discussion and great lamentation, there was no person in Israel 
who once thought of this law? Would not the agonised father, 
besides devoting to it his own intensest study, consult the priests 
on the subject? And would not the priests acquaint him with 
the provisions of the law in reference to a case of casuistry like 
the present? And what would naturally be the result? Could 
he fail to come to the conclusion that such a sacrifice as he first 
intended was not only unlawful, but in the face of the numer- 
ous pointed prohibitions against it, would amount to nothing 
short of downright murder ?? This and similar reasoning 
procecds on an erroneous or very imperfect view of the times 
and the law. It supposes that the latter was written just as we 
now have it; though all internal evidence is adverse. It had 
not then been committed to writing, and may not have been 
known. As to the agonised father consulting the priests and 
their making him acquainted with the law, the thing is very 
improbable ; for tho priests were ignorant, and Jephthah was 
not a person likely to become agonised or distracted for the 


1 Die Authentie des Pentateuches, vol. ii. p. 147. 
2 See Bush’s Notcs on Judges, p. 319, 
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space of two months. Many readers seem to have a very im- 
perfect apprehension of the father’s disposition. Dwelling upon 
the idea that he was pious, they join with this the phrase, ‘ then 
the Spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah ” (x1. 29), and infer 
that he could not commit such a deed as sacrificing his daughter, 
or even utter a vow including human sacrifice. They forget 
the nature of the period in which he lived—a degenerate and 
lawless one—the district in which he was brought up, beyond 
Jordan, far from the tabernacle; the heathen race with whom 
he must have been associated, as well as the freebooters of his 
own nation who lived by rapine and violence, and to whom he 
was well known. In such circumstances it is only natural to 
think, that his knowledge of good was very limited, and his 
piety greatly debased by superstition. The Spirit of God did 
not prevent him from falling into grievous sin, or miraculously 
transform his disposition at once. It gave him a strong im- 
pulse to undertake the deliverance of Isracl, and braced him for 
the work. His piety was that of his own day and time not of 
ours, 

In reviewing the whole account, we cannot hesitate to believe 
that Jephthah offered up his daughter in sacrifice in accordance 
with his vow, thinking that such an offering was propitious to 
Jehovah. In that he was mistaken. He acted as the rugged 
leader of such freebooters as he had before been wont to lead 
would naturally do. I{faving promised, under a superstitious 
impulse, he would not draw back or retract, even though his 
only daughter was the victim. 

“XI. CHRonoLocy or THE Boox.—The chronology of the 
book is surrounded with difficulties. This arises from various 
causes. It is most likely that some judges were contemporary, 
ruling over different districts at the same time and not in suc- 
cession. Again, the dates of particular events are not always 
given (comp. ii. 31), and it is not unlikely that there is a 
chasm between the books of Judges and 1 Samuel. Besides, 
round numbers are occasionally employed, as is inferred from 
the fact that forty appears four times. 

From Othniel to Samson is 410 years, reckoning all the 
numbers expressly given. It is apparent, however, that this 
number is too great, because Jephthah reckons 300 years from 
the conquest of eastern Jordan to his own time (xi. 26); 
whereas from Joshua’s death till Jephthah’s own day about 300 
years elapsed, according to this book. Again, 1 Kings vi. 1 
makes the interval from the Exodus to the foundation of Solo- 
mon’s temple 480 years. The contemporaneousness of several 
judges is a very probable hypothesis for reducing the whole 
period. Bertheau, diseatisfiod with this solution, proposes 
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another, according to which two methods of computation are 
mixed up with one another in the book ; one indefinite, accord- 
ing to the generations of man reckoned at forty years each ; 
another definite and specific.’ Both methods may be united, 
the contemporaneous one and Bertheau’s. Six periods of forty 
years each—viz., Othniel forty, Ehud eighty, Barak forty, 
Gideon forty, the servitude under the Philistines forty, into 
which Samson’s falls—make 240 years. The other numbers are 
parallel ones, indicating times contemporaneous with these lead- 
ing ages. The number 240 agrees pretty well with 480 in 
1 Kings vi. 1, and 300 in Judg. xi. 6. Bunsen supposes that 
the Judges-period was not so long—only 187 years ;* while 
others who attach authority to Josephus and St. Paul in this 
matter (Acts xiii. 20) are disposed to extend the period over 450 
years, to the violation of 480 in 1 Kings vi., which is thus arbitra- 
rily altered. The wsua/ computation of the whole period from 
Joshua to Eli is 299 years, which is at least more probable than 
the estimate of Hales and others. Keil’s investigations,? inge- 
nious and claborate though they be, have contributed nothing 
towards a satisfactory settlement of the question; and it is 
better to abandon the attempt than make assumptions in place 
of absent data. 
1 Das Buch der Richter und Rut, Einleitung, p. xviii. et seqq. 


2 Bibelwerk 1., 1. p. cexxxiii. et seqq. 
3 In the Dorput theologische Beitrige, II. p. 303 et seqq. 
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I. Conrents.—The contents of this book are these— 

In consequence of a famine in Palestine, Elimelech of Beth- 
lehem-judah, with his wife Naomi and their two sons, emigrated 
to the fend of Moab. After the father’s death his sons married 
wives of the country, Orpah and Ruth. The sons died also, and 
the widowed parent Naomi resolved to return to her own land. 
But though she dissuaded her daughters-in-law from accom- 
panying her, Ruth refused to stay behind. The two came 
to Bethlehem, where they were gladly received. Ruth was 
allowed to glean during the barley harvest in the fields of Boaz, 
a rich kinsman of her mother-in-law’s husband, whe took notice 
of her and directed his servants to be gencrous to her. ‘So 
she kept fast by the maidens of Boaz to glean unto the end of 
ae harvest and of wheat harvest, and dwelt with her mother- 
in-law.” 

By the advice of Naomi Ruth went and modestly laid herself 
down at the feet of Boaz her kinsman, seeking an opportunity 
for intimating to him the claim she had upon him as the kins- 
man of her deceased husband. He acknowledged the right of a 
kinsman to her, but said that there was a nearer one whose title 
must first be disposed of. Having sent her away with six 
measures of barley, he called the next kinsman into judgment, 
who refused to assert his right by purchasing the reversion of 
Elimelech’s estate. After this he proceeded to buy the inherit- 
ance himself, according to the legal forms of the time, and to 
marry Ruth. So Boaz espoused the widow of Elimelech’s son 
who bare to him Obed, David’s grandfather. A brief genealogy 
traces the line of David through Boaz, to Pharez son of Judah. 

II. Prace or THE Book 1x THE Canon.—Many believe that 
the book before us was originally connected with that of Judges, 
of which it formed an integral part, as much so as chaps. xvii.- 
xxi. But it cannot be shewn, with any probability, that it was 
as closely connected with Judges as these last chapters. It is 
likely that it was simply put after the Judges. Josephus 
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regards them as one book, the whole number of canonical books, 
twenty-two, requiring this mode of reckoning. Melito of 
Sardis testifies that the Jews of his day counted them together ; 
Origen appeals to the tradition of the Jews in favour of the 
same fact; and in Jerome’s day the prevailing reckoning pro- 
ceeded on the same assumption, though some counted them 
separately. Such traditions do not reach up to a high anti- 
quity. Nor is Jewish tradition unanimous on the point. In 
the Talmud indeed, Ruth occupies the first place among the 
Ktubim immediately before the Psalms. In Hebrew MSS. again, 
it stands among the five Megilloth, immediately following Can- 
ticles. Thus it was afterwards taken out of its original place, 
and now forms one of the twenty-four books into which the Old 
Testament has been divided by a constant Jewish tradition since 
the Talmudic time. The Septuagint translators reckon the 
book to that of Judges without a separate title. In modern 
times Luther restored it to its original place. 

III. Time oF THE EVENTS NARRATED.—As is stated in the 
first verse, the history of Ruth belongs to the time of the 
Judges and towards the conclusion of it; as is inferred from the 
genealogy at the close, according to which Obed, Ruth’s son by 

oaz, was grandfather of David. Thus Ruth lived about 100 
years before her great descendant. With this general conclu- 
sion we are obliged to rest satisfied, being unable to obtain a 
more specific date. Some indeed have attempted to ascertain 
the time more nearly, among whom we may specify Ussher! 
and Hengstenberg;? but their reasoning is precarious. They 
bring the famine which caused Elimelech and Naomi to emi- 
grate to the land of Moab, into connexien with the devastation 
of Palestine by the Midianites as far as Gaza, when no susten- 
ance was left for Israel (Judg. vi. 1-4). This destruction is 
supposed to have been the cause of the famine mentioned in 
Ruth i. 1. The Midianites oppressed the land seven years 
(Judg. vi. 1), with which agreés the return of Naomi in about 
ten years (Ruth i. 4) to the district of Bethlehem yielding an 
abundant harvest, since a few years are necessary for the re- 
storation of the soil long wasted. It is easy to see that such 
reasoning is uncertain. According to the history of Gideon, he 
had little connexion with the territory of Judah. The Midian- 
ite camp was in the plain of Jezreel; and though their hostile 
operations extended as far as Gaza, it is not implied that the 
district of Bethlehem came within the sphere of their ravages, 
since the way from the plain of Jezreel and Gaza does not lead 
over the mountains of Judah. Thus the occurrences of our 


1 Chronologia Sacra, pars i. cap. xii. 
2 Die Authentie des Pentateuches, vol. ii, pp. 111, 112. 
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book cannot well be brought into the time of Gideon, #.e., about 
175 years before the commencement of David’s reign, but must 
belong to the period of the Philistine dominion, when either 
Abdon or Elon was judge. Josephus places the history of the 
book after Samson, when Eli was judge ;! but this is too late, 
notwithstanding the observations of Welte in its favour? The 
various opinions which refer it to Ehud, or Shamgar, or Barak, 
or Abimelek, or Ibzan are mere hypotheses. The genealogy in 
iv. 18-22 is incomplete. From Perez to David inclusive ten 
members of the series are given. Hence six members are 
wanting between Nahshon and Salmon, according to accounts in 
the historical books. From Perez to David was about 950 
years. It is impossible to explain the reason of this imperfec- 
tion in the genealogy. It may have been owing to the incom- 
plete data at the writer’s disposal as Eichhorn conjectures ;% or 
to design, as Keil thinks,’ it being usual in genealogical tables 
to mention only the principal persons. The former appears to 
us more probable. The object of the author plainly appears 
from the genealogy at the close, which is to throw light upon 
the origin of David the great king of Israel. As the history 
of that monarch is the centre of Israel’s history, the sacred 
historians were careful to adduce whatever tended to place it in 
&@ more prominent view. Hence many things and persons are 
noticed which derive their significance only from their con- 
nexion with him. The book before us supplies a considerable 

p in the accounts of David’s ancestors furnished by the books 
of Samuel. Those accounts would be very incomplete without 
the narrative of Ruth. The book was written to exalt the 
royal house of David by presenting its origin in a clear and 
simple light. For though the maternal ancestor of it was a poor 
Moabitess belonging to a people hostile to Israel, yct she was 
counted worthy of being the progenitor of David himself, 
because of her firm confidence in the God of Isracl to whom 
she turned from the heathenism of her people. If the writer 
had thought greatness to consist in outward splendour, he 
would not have chosen this subject. But he had evidently a 
higher and truer view, considering the honour of a royal house 
to lie more in the piety of its ancestors than their worldly pre- 
eminence. With these ideas of the author’s object we cannot 
approve of the opinion of Bertholdt® and Benary,® as if the 
intention was to set forth in a beautiful family picture the ob- 
ligation of the marriage-duties prescribed among the Hebrews, 
and the union thence arising. It will appear from what has 


1 Antiqq. v. 9, 1. 2 Herbst'’s Kinleitung, zweyter Theil, p. 139. 
* Einleitung. vol. iii. p. 462. 4 Einleit., p. 413, second edition. 
‘* Einleitung, vol. v. p. 2357. © De Hebracorum Leviratu, page 30. 
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been advanced that we attach no weight to the doubts of 
Augusti and Bertholdt respecting the genealogy at the close of 
the book. There is no proper reason for thinking that an in- 
terpolator began with the words “he is the father of Jesse, the 
father of David ” (iv. 17). 

IV. Dare AnD avurHorsHiP.—It is difficult to discover the 
time when the book was written and the person who composed 
it. In his day the Israelites must have had kings, for this is 
implied in the commencing words: “now it came to pass in the 
days when the judges ruled.” And as David is mentioned, it 
cannot have been before him. It is true that he is not called 
king, and therefore it might be supposed that it was composed 
before he came to the throne. In that case it might be assumed 
with some of the older critics, that Samuel or Eli was the 
writer ; though there is little probability in believing that the 
latter survived David’s birth. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
writer lived after David: and the only point of difficulty is to 
define how Jong. That it was a considerable time after may be 
inferred from the following considerations :— 

(2) In former times in Israel it was a custom in redeemmg 
and changing property for a man to take off his shoe and give 
it to his ncighbour, in ratification of the transaction (iv. 7, 8). 
This is explained by the writer in such a manner as shews that 
it had gone out of use in his day. Hence a considerable time 
must have clapsed between the transaction and its record. Such 
civil usages are generally laid aside by degrees; and the author 
must have felt that his contemporaries could not have under- 
stood the matter without an explanation. 

It has been affirmed by Palfrey that the writer seems to have 
misinterpreted a provision of the law respecting the rights and 
habilities of the nearest kinsman of an Israclite deceased, whence 
the critic infers either that he lived at a time when that rule 
had gone into disuse, or that, not professing to write history, he 
did not feel bound to be precise in his statement of legal requisi- 
tions.! This assertion is based on a comparison of Ruth in. 13, 
iv. 5, with Deut. xxv. 5, 6, where the obligation to marry the 
widow of an Israelite dying childless is made to rest on his 
surviving brother, not on a more distant relative. But the law 
of Levirate in xxv. 5-10, does not apply here; since neither the 
next kinsman, nor Boaz, was the brother of Ruth’s deceased 
husband. Hence Boaz marries Ruth not as a brother-in-law 
but a Goel: he redeems her. It was an ancient institution in 
the Israelite State that the patrimony should continue in the 
family. If the possessor was obliged to sell it through poverty, 


1 Academical Lectures, vol. ii. p. 206. 
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the nearest relation was to redeem it (Lev. xxv. 25); and the 
present book shews that if he refused, the right of redemption 

to the next kinsman after him. We also learn from the 
ourth chapter that it was the duty of him who redeemed 
the property to marry the widow in order “to raise up the 
name of the dead upon his inheritance, that the name of 
the dead be not cut off from among his brethren.” There 
is no contrariety between the provisions of the Mosaic law and 
the statements of the book. All that can be inferred is, that 
additional information is given respecting the redemption of 
land and the levirate. But whether the regulations which we 
learn from Ruth belonged to the original statutes, or arose out 
of them by an extension of their conditions in process of time, i¢ 
is impossible to tell. One thing is certain, that nothing in 
Ruth is opposed to the idea of a more distant relative than the 
brother of a deceased man marrying the widow and raising up 
an heir by virtue of the law under which he lived. 

(6) The object for which the book was written agrees best 
with a late date. If it was to do honour to David, he mus¢ 
have already attained pre-eminence in the nation’s theocratic 
history. The importance of his person and influence was 
generally recognised. The glory of his kingdom was established 
on a permanent basis, which could not be impaired by the 
poverty of any ancestor, nor the odiousness of her race. On the 
contrary, that glory would rather be heightened in contrast 
with the humble omgin of a female progenitor, provided she 
were a God-fearing and virtuous woman. 

(c) The language is of a late and partly Chaldaising type. 
We admit that this feature is not very marked; but the traces 
of a late period are discernible. Why they are not more 
apparent can be, accounted for from the not cery late date. 
Examples are wd 1. 13, occurring once in Job (xxx. 24) but a 
Chaldaism ; JY 1. 13; DY iv. 7; NW with the feminine ter- 
mination in N 1. 20. Though the last two examples are occa- 
sionally found in earlier works, their oceurrence here in the 


connexion is significant. MOWW ii. 7, 8, 14; 2M i. 21; 
MV} i. 3; my) Nw i. 4. Such forms as Peyn iii. 4; 
WA ii. 8; PPT ii. 18; HOY, ITY iii. 3; MQDY iii. 4; 
i 83 °3098 %I9_ iv. 1, appear in other and earlier 
books ; but their frequency here betrays the later period of the 


ge. 
In reply to this it has been urged by Havernick! and Keil® 
that these forms belong cither to the older state of the language 


1 Einleit. IT. i. p. 117. # Einleitung, pp. 415, 416. 
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and are therefore genuine archaisms: or they are taken from the 
diction of common life. They occur only in the discourses of 
the persons introduced as speaking ; not in such parts as contain 
the writer’s own narrative. By thus separating what is put 
into the mouths of the speakers from the author’s own language, 
‘it is inferred that the one is strictly in character with the time 
of the judges when the events of the book occurred; while the 
other is pure Hebrew diction, free from Chaldaisms. We cannot 
assent to this line of argument. If indeed it could be shewn 
that the writer of the book is a compiler who closely follows 
written sources, the separation might be a plausible thing; 
but there is not a trace of his having been dependent on written 
memoirs. On the contrary, he evinces his own idiosyncracy. 
All therefore that can be said in favour of any distinction 
between the speeches and the narrative into which they are 
interwoven is, that the writer has skilfully adapted the dis- 
courses to their originals. But indeed the forms are not 
archaisms properly so called. It is their frequency that strikes 
the reader. The latter circumstance is sufficient to stamp them 
as marks of a later period when they began to characterise the 
language—a fact which cannot be predicated of them where 
they occur before. We rely therefore on the Chaldaisms and 
other peculiaritics already adduced as valid examples, not in- 
correct specimens of late forms. And any attempt to distinguish 
the style of the speeches from that of the narrative is of the 
same kind as one that should separate the diction of the speakers 
in Thucydides from that of his own narrative. The view of 
Keil is substantially the same as that proposed by Dereser, who 
discovered in the peculiarities of diction and deviations from 
grammatical rules the remains of the usual Bethlehemite pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew, ?.c., provincialisms or idiotisms.! Augusti 
agreed with him. But Sanctius looked upon the peculiar forms 
as Moabitisms,? because he assumed a contemporary writing of 
the history from the mouth of Naomi, who had lost the purity 
of her mother tongue during her sojourn among the Moabites. 
This is baseless conjecture. 

(¢2) The language agrees in part with that of some other 
books. The writer however can hardly be said to borrow from 
or make use of them, as Bertheau argues.’ Thus the formula 


used in swearing, my’ "9 thus shall do, etc., L 17, occurs only 

in the books of Samuel and Kings; YY) Sp DAR) i. 19, comp. 

1 Kings i. 45; pM MOD iv. 4, comp. 1 Sam. xxii. 8, 17; 
1 Dus Buchlein Ruth, ein Gemaelde hiiuslicher end, 1806. 


2 Commentar. in Ruth. Esr. Nehem. Tob. ete. Poe ee iv. 
® Pas Buch der Richter und Rut, p. 237. 
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2 Sam. vii. 27; iv. 15, comp. 1 Sam. i. 8. Perhaps an acquaint- 
ance with the book of Job may be seen in i. 20, 21, where the 
language is poetical, compared with Job xxvii. 2. Ewald also 


thinks! that the mere appellation “@% abbreviated from “1 ON 
became possible by the great example of Job; to which it is no- 
answer, when Keil says? that the same word was already used 
by Jacob (Gen. xlix. 25), and Balaam (Num. xxiv. 4, 16), 
unless he can shew that the respective prophecies in their 
present form really proceeded from the two individuals, or were 
written before the book of Job. 

In consequence of the similarity existing between the lan- 
guage of the books of Samuel and that of Ruth in various 
respects, especially in certain forms already specified, Pareau® 
thought that both were written by the same person. But this 
is a hasty inference, and is more than outweighed by diversities 
of a different kind. Therc is in Ruth a want of the prophetic 
tone and manner. Events are not looked at in their connexion 
as cause and effect. The theocratic aspect is not prominent. 
All the resemblance that exists is so partial as to prove neither 
tmitation nor use of the books of Samuel and Kings on the part 
of the writer of Ruth, nor identity of authorship. On the whole 
we feel that the argument founded on language has been pressed 
to an undue extent by various critics. All that it appears to 
shew in reality is, that the time of composition was comparatively 
late, when the diction was becoming more and more Aramaeising. 
It does not evince so late a period as the Babylonish exile. 

(e) The book appears to have preceded Deuteronomy in which 
(xxv. 0-10) the levirate is prescribed by law. Tere it is spoken 
of in a way to imply that it rested upon custom, not law. 

(7) According to Bleek’ the point of view assumed toward 
neighbouring peoples is not that which arose after Judah had 
been engaged in severe struggles with them. <A mild tone 
towards them is apparent in the book ; so much so that Dereser 
thought one design of the writer was to censure Jewish aver- 
sion to foreigners. This argument on behalf of an early date 
ig precarious. 

The result of the most searching examination points to the 
time of Hezekiah as that in which the writer lived. He pre- 
ceded the exile. Marriage with a foreigner or Moabitess was 
looked upon as illegal and bjeceonable) at the time of the 
captivity (see Ezra ix. 1, ete.; Neh. xiii. 1-3, 23-27); and 
the book contains no trace of the offensiveness of Ruth’s descent, 


1 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. pp. 206, 207, second edition. 
* Einleitung, pp. 415, 416. 5 Institutio interpretis, eto. p. 144. 
* Einleitung, pp. 364, 356, 
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nor the slightest apologetic design. This argument is of weight 
against an authorship so late as the exile. If there is little 
reason for regarding the author of the books of Samuel as the 
writer, there 1s still eas for identifying the latter with the author 
of Joshua. This, however, is the hypothesis of Abarbanel and 
Sebastian Schmidt. Others fixed upon Hezekiah, and others 
Ezra. The writer cannot be known; and it may be safely said 
that he was different from every other whose writings appear in 
the Hebrew canon. According to the conjecture of Ewald,! 
approved of by Bertheau, Ruth originally belonged to a larger 
work; but was taken by the final redactor of the books of 
Samuel and Kings, and incoporated in a more suitable place, 
viz., after Judges and before Samuel. We find nothing to 
warrant the supposition of its having belonged to a larger work 
till the redactor of the so-called earlier prophets who lived 
towards the close of the exile, took it and prefixed it to Samuel. 
This is very different from the view of Herzfeld,? who thinks 
that the original writer of Samucl found it already existing, and 
attached his own work to it. He therefore dates the composition 
of Ruth soon after David. 

V. Narvre or tue I[isrory.—It has sometimes been thought 
that a fictitious narrative rather than real history is presented 
in the book. So Bertholdt reasons ;3 and Palfrey is inclined to 
the same opinion.!. The former appeals to the symbolical 
character of most of the names of persons, such as Naomi (my 
pleasure), ete., etc.; in reply to which it may be said that the 
symbolical character of most of the names is not apparent. 
Thus that of Boaz does not appear. The same critic appeals to 
the circumstance that the writer has once forgotten himself in 
making Naomi with her husband and two sons leave their in- 
heritance through hunger and poverty and go to the land of 
Moab; whilc he puts into her lips after her return, “I went out 
full ; and the Lord hath brought me home again empty”’ (1. 21). 
Here, however, there is no contradiction ; for the fulness and 
emptiness relate to her husband and two sons not fo property as 
Bertholdt supposes. We see no good reason for resorting to the 
idea of a fictitious history, but very much against it. The 
writer meant to present true history, the materials of which he 
derived from tradition. And these historical materials are 
employed with freedom and originality. The quiet picture of 
private life among the Hebrews is eminently attractive. The 
author possessing a peculiar power of description, and animated 
with a poetic spirit, has succeeded in constructing a pic- 


1 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. p. 213. 
* Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. p. 288. 
> Einlcitung, vol. v. p. 2842 et seqq. * Academical Lectures, vol. ii. p. 206. 
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turesque narrative. Careful research is apparent, especial 
‘in iv. 7. He was a learned man, familiar Fh the historical 
and poetical literature of his nation. And he had the gift of 
appropriating all that was pertinent to his purpose in an original 
way, as 1s observable in the artificial arrangement of the story, 
the form in which it is set forth, the spirit which breathes 
throughout it, the masterly delineation of character, and the 
purity of language. So complete and beautiful is the entire 
portraiture, that the substance of the story is less considered by 
the reader than the delineation itself. There is a mixture of the 
learned and the artistic, which throws a peculiar charm over the 
aed and distinguishes it from all others. ow nice must have 

n the writer’s perception of moral purity! How much alive 
he was to a sense of the beautiful in virtue! And what ability 
he had to reanimate an ancient tradition, and form it into an 
attractive picture! With plastic skill he clothes it with flesh 
and blood, so that universal humanity admires. 
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THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


I. Conrents.—The contents of these books may be divided 
into three parts as follows :— 

1. The history of Samuel’s judicial and prophetic administra- 
tion (1 Sam. 1.—x11.). 

2. The history of Saul’s reign from its commencement till his 
death (1 Sam. xiii.-xxxi.). 

3. The history of the reign of David (2 Sam. i.-xxiv.). 

The first book opens with an account of the miraculous cir- 
cumstances attending the birth of Samuel. Elkanah, a Levite 
of mount Ephraim, had come according to his custom to sacrifice 
in the tabernacle at Shiloh, accompanied by his two wives, of 
whom the most beloved was Hannah. [But she was barren, and 
wept sore on that account, praying to the Lord and making a 
vow that if a son should be given her she would devote him to 
the Lord according to the rites of a Nazarite. Eli the priest 
misinterpreting the symptoms of her emotion rebuked, but 
afterwards dismissed her with a blessing to her home. Han- 
nah having borne a son whom she called Samuel, remained at 
home till he was weaned, and then brought him to Shiloh to be 
there dedicated to the service of the tabernacle. The thankful- 
ness of her heart was poured forth in a song of praise. In 
consequence of the extortion and wickedness of Eli’s sons, who 
were associated with him in the priestly office, the people were 
disgusted, and would not bring the required offerings. The 
reproofs of their aged father were unavailing. Accordingly a 
divine messenger came to him, setting forth the profligacy of 
his sons, predicting their sudden death, the future removal of 
his family from the priesthood, with their poverty and obscurity. 
This admonition was succeeded by another addressed to Samuel, 
as he lay in sleep within the precincts of the tabernacle. The 
Lord himself called Samuel, and announced to him the destruc- 
tion of Eli’s house. This communication was made known to 
the high priest, though reluctantly, by Samuel, who was: 
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forward regarded by all Israel as a prophet of the Lord (chap. 
1.-lll.). 

I a war between the Israelites and Philistines the former 
were defeated at Ebenezer; and therefore the elders of the people 
proposed that the ark of the covenant should be brought into 
the camp out of Shiloh, as a safe-guard against future disaster. 
It was brought accordingly, Eli’s two sons accompanying it. 
But though the Philistines were for a moment afraid of it, they 
soon recovered their spirits, attacked the Israclites, slew 30,000 
footmen of their number, among whom were Eli’s sons, and 
took the ark. A messenger ran to Eli with the news as he sat 
anxiously watching ; and when they were communicated, the old 
man fell from his seat backward, “his neck brake and he died.” 
When the intelligence was carried to his daughter-in-law, Phi- 
nehas’s wife, she was seized with premature labour, and died in 
giving birth to a child whom she named Ichabod, because the 
glory had departed from Israel when the ark of the Lord was 

cen. 

The ark was brought to Ashdod, into the temple of the Philis- 
tine god Dagon, before whom it was sct down. But the image 
fell and was broken in the immediate presence of Jehovah. The 
men of Ashdod were also smitten with cmerods. So were the 
inhabitants of Gath, after the ark had been carried to their city. 
So too with the Ekronites, when it was brought to them. At 
the end of seven months after its capture, arrangements were 
made for sending it back, according to the advice of the priests 
and diviners, with a trespass-oftering. Accordingly five golden 
emerods, and five golden mice according to the number of the 
lords of the Philistines, were put into a coffer, and stored with 
the ark in a new cart drawn by two milch kine. The kine, 
left to themselves, took the straight way to Beth-shemesh, fol- 
lowed by the lords of the Philistines. It was the time of wheat 
harvest, and the reapers rejoiced to see the ark. After the cart 
had come into the field of Joshua, the wood of it was cleft and 
the kine offered up as a burnt-offering. The Levites took down 
the ark and the coffer with it. For the people’s profane curi- 
osity in looking into the ark, fifty thousand and seventy of them 
were smitten by the Lord. Terrificd by such a calamity, the 
inhabitants of Beth-shemesh sent to Kirjath-jearim requesting 
the people of that place to take charge of the ark, whither it 
was transferred. It remained there twenty years. 

In consequence of Samuel’s expostulations with the people for 
their idolatrous practices, they assembled at Mizpeh, and kept a 
solemn fast in token of their repentance. But the Philistines 
hearing of it prepared to attack them, and they were afraid, 
asking Samuel to intercede with the Lord on their behalf; which 
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he did by offering up a burnt-offering and prayers for their 
deliverance. As the Philistines approached to battle, the Lord 
thundered greatly and discomfited them, so that they were 
smitten before Israel; and, in commemoration of the event, 
Samuel set up a great stone, calling it Ebenezer. So completely 
were the Philistines now subdued, that the cities they had taken 
were restored to Israel, from Ekron as far as Gath (iv.-vii.). 

After peace had been concluded between Israel and the 
Amorites, so that the Philistines came no more into the coasts of 
the former, Samuel was occupied with the duties of a ruler, and 
was accustomed to visit every year in circuit three cities of the 
country. His home was at Ramah, where he built an altar to 
the Lord. In his old age he associated his sons with himself in 
the administration of justice. But their corrupt practices occa- 
sioned discontent; and therefore the elders of Israel came to him 
and asked for a king. In his grief he prayed to God, who 
instructed him to yield to their request, but yet-to protest 
solemnly and shew them what they were about to bring upon 
themselves under the kingly office. He told them the words 
of the Lord, and described the nature of the despotism by 
which they would find themselves burdened. As they per- 
sisted in the desire, he was divinely directed to yield, and take 
measures for procuring them a king. 

At this time there was a Benjamite named Kish who had a 
son Saul, distinguished above all his contemporaries by the 
height of his stature. The young man having been sent to 
search for his father’s lost asses, and having passed through 
various districts without finding them, was advised by the ser- 
vant who accompanied him to visit the city where “a man of 
God ” dwelt, that he might shew them the way. As they went 
to find him they met some maidens, who informed them that the 
seer was about to celebrate a great festival. Making haste 
they met Samuel, who had been instructed the day before, that 
he should see the future king of Israel; and who, as soon as he 
saw him, was divinely apprised of the person. Having been 
entertained by Samuel at the feast, where he was introduced to 
the principal persons, he went with him to his house where they 
had secret communication; and early next morning was accom- 
panied out of the city by the prophet, who, ordering the servant 
to be sent forward that they might be alone, poured the anoint- 
ing oil on his head, and thus solemnly inducted him into the 
kingly office. At the same time he satisfied his mind by pre- 
dicting three “signs”’—viz., that at a specified place he should 
meet two men who would inform him that his father’s asses were 
found; that he should afterwards meet three others carrying 
different kinds of provisions, of which they would offer him 
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; and that subsequently, when coming near a garrison of 
Fhe Philistines, Re ad fall in with a aie of prophets 
with various musical instruments, and prophesying, when the 
Spirit of the Lord should come upon him and he should pro- 
phesy with them. Immediately after he was to proceed to 
Gilgal, and wait seven days for Samuel. After the occurrence 
of the last sign the people said one to another, “ What is this 
that is come unto the son of Kish? Is Saul also among the 
prophets? ...... Therefore it became a proverb, ‘Is Saul 
also among the prophets.’” In reply to his uncle inquiring of 
him what Samuel did, he told him of the recovery of the asses, 
but concealed the matter of the kingdom. At Mizpeh, Samuel 
called the people together about their proposal for a king ; 
and having represented their disloyalty to God in the matter, 
proceeded to have one chosen by lot. First the tribe of Ben- 
Jamin was taken from among the rest. Then from it was 
selected the family of Matri. Then Saul was taken from that 
family. But Saul was absent, and when sought could not be 
found. They therefore inquired of the Lord if he should come, 
and were divinely directed to his hiding-place. Accordingly 
they ran and brought him forth ; while Samuel called attention 
to his stature, and they shouted, ‘‘ God save the King.”’ Before 
they dispersed, it is said that the prophet explained to the 
people the constitution under which they were about to live, and 
wrote the substance of his exposition in a book, which was “ laid 
up before the Lord.”’ Saul went home to Gibeah, accompanied 
by a band of loyal subjects ; while others expressed discontent, 
of whom he took no notice. 

The king of the Ammonites having laid siege to Jabesh- 
Gilead, the inhabitants proposed that he should name the con- 
dition on which they might submit to them. He mentioned the 
loss of every man’s right eye, for a reproach upon all Israel. 
This was agreed to by them, provided they could get no aid to 
save them at the end of seven days. The tidings reached Saul 
as he came after the herd out of the field, and immediately he 
cut a yoke of oxen in pieces and sent them in all directions, 
with a threat that whoever would not join him and Samuel in 
arms should be so treated. 300,000 assembled; and the men of 
Judah were 30,000. He sent to assure the city of relief; and on 
the mormng of the seventh day, the day appointed for the in- 
fliction of the cruelty, Saul fell upon the Ammonites and defeated 
them. The people now wished to take vengeance on those who 
had expressed discontent at his elevation; but he would not 
allow it. Now appeared the favourable moment for confirmin 
the authority of the new king; and therefore Samucl summon 
the people to Gilgal to renew the kingdom there. This was 
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done with sacrifices of peace-offerings before the Lord. In 
formally resigning his authority, he called upon them to witness 
his integrity and disinterestedness, recounted the chief favours 
shewn them by Jehovah, for which however they had proved 
ungrateful by wishing to have another ruler, and exhorted them 
to obedience. In order to make a suitable impression on them, 
he invoked the Lord who sent thunder and rain that day, by 
which they were terrified. But Samuel comforted them by the 
assurance that God’s mercy would not be withheld, if they 
served him with all their heart (viii.-xii.). _ 

After a time, Saul chose a band of warriors against the Philis- 
tines ; and Jonathan at the head of another smote a Philistine gar- 
rison at Geba. This became the signal for a general war. But 
when the Israclites became aware of the Philistine host they were 
afraid. Saul, however, was in Gilgal with a trembling array 
of followers, waiting for Samuel’s appointed coming. Weary 
of delay, the monarch procecded to offer sacrifice to the Lord in 
the prophet’s absence. The solemnity was no sooner past than 
Samucl arrived, who reproved Saul’s rashness, and assured him 
that as a punishment his kingdom should not continue, but that 
the Lord had chosen another in his stead. The Philistines pro- 
ceeded in three bands to spoil the territory of Israel, having had 
the policy to allow no smith to remain among their enemies; so 
that none of the people with Saul and Jonathan had either 
sword or spear. 

Without his father’s knowledge, accompanied by his armour- 
bearer only, Jonathan went against a Philistine garrison. The 
two having agreed upon a sign as to the favourableness or not 
of their adventure, were divinely encouraged to go up to the 
Philistines, on whom they at once fell, and slew about twenty 
men. This was succceded by a sudden terror among all the 
people, who ran hither and thither in dismay. Saul and his 
party looking on from a distance, and inquiring who were 
missing from their camp, ascertained the absence of Jonathan 
and his armour-bearer. The king told the priest to bring the 
ark of God ; but while talking with him, the noise in the 
Philistine host increased, so that he could no longer restrain 
himself but attacked the enemy and put them to flight. Yet 
the Israclites were distressed because Saul had pronounced a 
curse upon any one who should taste food till the evening. 
Ignorant of this, Jonathan had tasted a little wild honey as he 

ed through a wood. The people, faint with their exertions, 
ulled the animals they took, and ate them with the blood—an 
offence reproved by the king as soon as he heard of it. At 
evening when Saul inquired of God whether he should continue 
the pursuit of the Philistines, he received uo answer. Convinced 
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that this was owing to some sin of the people, he took means to 
find out the transgressor, and the lot fell upon Jonathan, who, 
confessing what he had done, was adjudged to death by the 
father, but rescued by the people. After this there is a brief 
statement of various successes which Saul obtained over the 
enemies of Israel on the different frontiers, and of the names 
of his family (xiii., xiv.). 

Samuel had told Saul to make an utter destruction of Amalek. 
The latter therefore came to a city of Amalek, with an army of 
210,000; and after sending away the Kenites lest they should 
be slain with the Amalekites he smote the enemy, but spared 
Agag the king and the best of the spoil, Then came a divine 
message to Samuel for Saul, with which the prophet was much 
distressed. He went to Gilgal to the king who, on seeing 
the prophet, began to commend himself and to excuse the 
sparing of the Amalekite flocks and herds on the ground that 
he meant to offer a great sacrifice to Jehovah. But the indig- 
nant Samuel announced Saul’s rejection from being king over 
Israel, because of this disobedience to the divine will; on which 
Saul humbled himself and requested him to unite with him in 
an act of public worship, which he did accordingly. Having 
slain Agag with his own hand, the prophet went to his house at 
Ramah and came no more to Saul till the day of his death. 

After this Samuel was sent by God to Bethlehem to the house 
of one Jesse, where a king had been provided among Jesse’s 
sons. Under pretence of sacrificing he arrived accordingly, 
and invited Jesse with his sons to the sacrifice. The different 
sons passed in review before the prophet, but none of them re- 
ceived the divine sanction till David was sent for, whom the 
Lord directed Samucl to anoint. The introduction of the 
anointed youth to the king soon followed. The latter was 
troubled with an evil spirit, and was recommended to try the 
power of music to drive away his gloom. One of the servants 
mentioned David, a skilful player, and in other respects accom- 
plished, as a suitable attendant on the royal person. Hence he 
was sent for and quieted the evil spirit (xv., xvi.). 

The next chapter again brings before us the Philistines as 
prepared to attack the Israelites in battle, and the latter 
marshalled against them. A champion of immense size, and 
wearing heavy armour, went forth proudly to challenge a 
combat between himself and any Israelite. This challenge 
terrified Saul and all the Israelites; but was accepted by David, 
who had been sent by his father to visit his brothers at the 
camp, and carry them a supply of provisions. In spite of his 
brethren’s remonstrance, and with the consent of the people, 


David professed his willingness to meet the Philistine; was sent 
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for by Saul, to whom he related the grounds of his confidence ; 
and received the royal permission to undertake the service. 
Declining the king’s armour because he had not proved it, he 
took nothing but a staff and sling, and five smooth stones. 
After some words of contempt on the one hand, and trustful 
confidence in the God of Israel on the other, had passed between 
the combatants, David smote his adversary with a stone from 
his sling, cut off his head with the giant’s own sword, and 
carried it as a trophy to Jerusalem, but deposited his armour 
in his father’s house. As soon as the Philistine champion was 
dead, the Israelites attacked the enemy and utterly routed them. 
Saul inquired of Abner the parentage of the youth ; but he could 
not tell and was sent himself to ask. From that day David was 
kept in the palace, and returned no more to his father’s house 
(xvii.). 

A close friendship grew up between Jonathan and David ; 
but the latter became an object of jealousy and envy to Saul, 
because the popular voice ascribed the late victory to the young 
man rather than himself. In his fits of ill temper the king 
made two different attempts on the life of David, who was soon 
after removed from attendance on the royal person and made 
captain over a thousand men. Wishing for his destruction by 
the hand of the Philistines, Saul offered him his eldest daughter 
in marriage if he would tight the Lord’s battles. But the 
promise was violated, and she was given to another. Michal, 
another daughter, was then offered as a snare to him, on con- 
dition of his fulfilling a severe task ; which however he accom- 
els twofold, and received the king’s daughter in marriage. 

et Saul hated him in proportion as his reputation increased, 
and did not shrink from another attempt on his life; though 
Jonathan had spoken in favour of his friend and effected a 
temporary reconciliation. Irritated by David’s success in a new 
war aguinst the Philistines, the rage of Saul broke forth against 
him, and vented itself in throwing a javelin at him, which he 
fortunately escaped. The king afterwards surrounded his house 
with assassins ; but by Michal’s contrivance her husband got away 
safe. Thus pursued David went to Samuel at Ramah; and on 
Saul’s sending messengers thither to take him, as they approached 
Samuel and his company of prophets, the spirit of prophecy seized 
them. A second and a third party having been despatched on 
the same business were similarly affected. At last Saul him- 
self went to Naioth in Ramah, and he too prophesied. He even 
stripped off his clothes and prophesied before Samuel, lying naked 
all that day and night. Hunted in this manner by the king 
and his emissaries, David went to Jonathan for counsel respect- 
ing his safety. After the two friends had conferred together 

32 
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and bound themselves by covenant to mutual fidelity, Jonathan 
undertook to inform him of the intentions of his father by 
one or another direction given to his servant, which David 
should hear from a place of concealment. On the first day of 
the feast of the new moon the king noticed David’s place empty, 
but said nothing. On the second he inquired of Jonathan the 
cause of his absence, and was so angry at his answer as to seek 
to kill him with a javelin. So Jonathan left the table, and went 
to seek David to give him the sign agreed upon. The two 
friends had an interview, and parted with protestations of 
constant friendship (xviii., xix., xx.). 

David now betook himself to Nob to the priest Ahimelech, to 
whom he pretended that the king had sent him on some secret 
business, and of whom he asked food. -Ahimelech handed to 
him some stale shew-bread, having none other. In reply to his 
request for alms, the priest brought forth Goliath’s sword and 
offered it, which he took. Flying to Achish king of Gath, he 
feigned madness, whence he retired to the cave of Adullam, 
and gathered around him a band of four hundred men whose 
characters were generally bad. We find him next in the 
country of the Moabites, from whose king he asked protection 
for his parents till he should know what to do; and lastly he 
came to the forest of Hareth in Judah, by the advice of the pro- 
phet Gad. But Saul went in pursuit, giving vent to his rage in 
reproaching his son for aiding the traitorous desigus of David, 
and asking his Benjamite followers if they were likely to fare as 
well under the son of Jesse as under himself. Then Doeg, who 
was set over the king’s servants, told him of all that had 
recently transpired between Ahimelech priest of Nob and 
David, of which he had been an cye-witness; therefore Ahime- 
Jech and all the priests of Nob were summoned into the royal 
presence, and inhumanly butchered by Doeg, at the king’s 
command. All that were in Nob—men, women, children and 
babes, with the irrational animals—were put to the sword. But 
Abiathar, one of Ahimelech’s son’s, escaped and fled to David, 
whom he informed of the massacre (xxi., xxii.). 

Hearing of a marauding expedition of the Philistines against 
Keilah, David inquired of the Lord whether he should proceed 
against the encmy at the head of his party, and received an 
affirmative answer. As his men were reluctant to go he 
asked a second time, and received the same reply. So 
he fought with and routed the Philistines, saving by his 
timely succour the inhabitants of Keilah. Here he was joined 
by the priest Abiathar. Intelligence being brought to Saul 
that his enemy was at Keilah, he followed him thither with an 
‘army. But David had received, through Abiathar, divine in- 
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struction respecting the treachery of the Keilites, escaped from 
the place, and remained in a mountain in the wilderness of 
Ziph. Here Jonathan had another private interview with him, 
and comforted him. But the Ziphites discovered his retreat to 
Saul who went forth in search of him till he abandoned the 

ursuit in consequence of a report of a Philistine invasion. 

eturning after a time, and hearing that David was in the 
wilderness of Engedi, he took 3,000 chosen men and came up 
with him. Entering alone into a cave where David and his 
men had hid themselves, Saul might have been slain, especially 
as those men advised it; but their leader merely cut off in secret 
the skirt of the king’s robe—an act for which he immediately 
reproached himself. After Saul had left the cave, David went 
forth and cried to him, shewing how completely he had been in 
his power, and how unreasonable was his hostility to the inno- 
cent. Saul acknowledged his fault, expressed his belief that 
David should be king, exacted an oath of him that the royal 
sced should not be cut off, and went home, leaving David and 
his men in their stronghold (xxii. xxiv.). 

About this time Samuel died, greatly lamented by all Israel. 
David having come into the wilderness of Paran, applied for 
supplics to Nabal, a rich but churlish proprietor. As his 
messengers received a contemptuous denial, he prepared to 
take revenge, at the head of 400 men. Nabal’s wite, Abigail, 
having received intelligence of the matter, set out to meet 
him and propitiated his favour with a liberal present. By her 
discreet conduct, she averted the threatened attack, and, re- 
turning home, told her husband what she had done. The effect 
of the information upon him was that he died in a few days; on 
which David sent for Abigail to be his wife. He also married 
Ahinoam of Jezreel, since Michal had been given to another 
man by her futher. 

Again did the Ziphites discover to Saul the hiding-place of 
David, and again did the king set out to find him, at the head 
of 3,000 men. But David received intelligence of his coming 
from spies, and surprised him asleep one night, with his host 
encamped about him. Having taken the spear and cruise of 
water from the king’s bolster, he and Abishai who had accom- 
pee him, went away unnoticed by any, stood on the top of a 

ill on the opposite side, and cried to Abner the captain of the 
royal host, reproving him for his carelessness in guarding his 
master. David then proceeded to expostulate with Saul for his 
unworthy hostility, on which the latter acknowledged his sin, 
promised to do him no more harm, and blessed him as about 
to attain a high position (xxv., xxvi.). 

The next account of David is that he passed over with 600 
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men to Achish king of Gath, and dwelt in that Philistine city 
with his two wives—Saul seeking no more for him. In answer 
to his request for a dwelling-place to himself, Achish gave him 
Ziklag, where he and his men abode a year and four months. 
But he did not long remain inactive there, for he invaded 
different tribes, leaving neither man nor woman alive in them; 
and pretended to Achish that he had fought against Judah. In 
order to avoid detection he saved neither man nor woman, lest 
they should bring tidings of the truth to Gath. Achish be- 
lieving David, had confidence in him, thinking him a powerful 
aid (xxvii.). 

The Philistines now mustered an army, and Saul gathered all 
Israel together against them. But he was afraid of the enemy, 
and inquired of the Lord, from whom he received no answer. 
In this extremity he had recourse to a witch at Endor, to whom 
he repaired by night in disguise, accompanied by two servants. 
On the woman being required “to bring up” the person her 
visitor should name, she spoke of the imminent peril incurred 
by all persons like herself, because the king had recently de- 
stroyed all wizards and witches. Hence she reccived a solemn 
assurance of impunity. Thus encouraged, she raised up Samuel 
the person required. As Saul terrified with the woman’s re- 

resentations stooped with his face to the ground and bowed 
himself Samuel announced to him his impending defeat and 
death. On hearing the fatal tidings he fainted, and was scarcely 
prevailed upon by his attendants and the woman to take food ; 
after which he returned that night to his camp (xxviii.). 

David and his men marching with the Philistines, were sus- 
pected by the princes of the Philistines of unfaithfulness, though 
Achish was fully satisfied. Yet the latter thought it best to 
yield to their opinion and tell David it was best he should 
depart, to avoid the displeasure of the lords. Te was therefore 
sent away by the king of Gath with commendations of his 
fidelity, and thus unexpectedly freed from a trying situation 
between the conflicting claims of patriotism and private gruati- 
tude. Early in the morning David and his men returned into 
the land of the Philistines. On arriving at Ziklag, it was found 
that the Amalekites had burnt the city with fire, carrying off 
the women and children. At this David and his people were 
greatly distressed. But on asking divine direction through 
Abiathar the priest, and receiving a favourable answer, he pur- 
sued the marauders, came to the brook Besor where 200 were so 
faint that they could not cross, and, on overtaking an Egyptian 
servant who fi been left sick by the Amalekites, was guided 
by him to the spoilers, who were spread abroad over the ground, 
eating, drinking, and dancing. David smote them with a great 
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slaughter, only 400 escaping on camels; recovered all they had 
taken, and rescued his two wives. Returning to the place 
where the 200 had been left, the worthless part of his fol- 
lowers wished to deprive them of any share in the spoil; but 
he overruled the injustice by deciding that the spoil should 
be equally divided between them that fought and them that 
kept the stuff. After returning to Ziklag, David sent presents 
of the spoil to the elders of Judah and to his friends in dif- 
ferent places (xxx). 

The history now returns to Saul and his fortunes. The 
Philistines followed hard in battle upon him and his sons as 
they fled before the enemy. Having been wounded by an arrow, 
the king asked his armour-bearer to kill him lest he should 
fall into the hands of the uncircumcised. The armour-bearer 
refused ; and therefore he fell upon his own sword. Thus he and 
his three sons died on that day. The Philistines coming next 
day to strip the slain, cut off Saul’s head and took his armour, 
which they put in the house of their god Ashtaroth, and 
fastened his body to a wall. But the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead, hearing of the treatment his lifeless remains received, 
recovered the bodies of himself and his sons by night, brought 
them back to Jabesh, burnt them, and buried the bones under a 
tree (XXxX1.). 

David had been three days at his abode at Ziklag, after 
the slaughter of the Amalekites, when one of that race came 
to him with the royal crown and bracelet, relating the catas- 
trophe of Gilboa and the death of Saul, whom he said he 
himself had slain at the king’s own desire. When David had 
ordered an attendant to put the messenger of such tidings to 
death, because he had been so presumptuous as to slay the 
Lord’s anointed, he made a pathetic elegy on the death of Saul 
and Jonathan, and directed it to be taught the children of 
Judah (2 Sam. 1. 1-27). 

After this, David went by divine direction to Hebron, where 
the men of Judah came and anointed him king; of which fact 
he made the men of Jabesh-gilead aware in a friendly message, 
commending them for their decent burial of Saul (ii. 1-7). 
But Abner, cousin and chief military commander of Saul, had 
taken Ishbosheth to Mahanaim and made him king over Israel. 
The narrative proceeds to relate, that Abner and the servants of 
Ishbosheth met Joab and David’s servants at the pool of Gibeon, 
where a mortal skirmish took place between twelve champions 
on each side, all of whom fell by one another’s hand. This was 
but the prelude to a general engagement, in which Ishbosheth 
was defeated. Asahel was slain by Abner. At the instigation of 
the latter, Joab, who had pursued him, sounded a retreat. The 
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chapter concludes with an account of the slain on both sides, 
and the burial of Asahel in Bethlehem (11. 8-32). 

In the course of the war, David became stronger, and the 
house of Saul weaker. Abner, displeased with Ishbosheth, 
made overtures to David respecting the transfer of the kingdom 
to him. These were favourably entertained, and a scheme for 
an interview was laid. But the king required from Ishbosheth 
the restoration of Michal, who was thereforo taken from her 
husband and escorted to the court of David, Abner being one of 
the attendants. By this means Abner, who had conferred with 
the Israelites respecting David, obtained an interview with the 
monarch at Hebron, and was hospitablv entertained (i. 1-21). 
Abner had not long departed, when Joab, at the head of a plun- 
dering party, returned, and was informed of what had taken 
place. Afraid of a rival, he went and attempted to insinuate 
suspicions of treachery into the mind of David; sent messen- 
gers privately after Abner to allure him back, and deceitfully 
murdered him at Hebron, alleging that Asahel’s death was the 
cause. When the king heard of it, he cursed Joab and all 
his father’s house, ordered a general mourning for the dead, 
followed the bier himself, wept at the grave, and fasted till the 
setting of the sun. There is no reason for doubting the sincerity 
of David’s sorrow on this occasion, though it was somewhat 
ostentatiously expressed. It was necessary to shew that the 
deed had been done contrary to his will (iii. 22-39). 

_ The fourth chapter describes the murder of Ishbosheth, whose 
{ cause had become hopeless after Abner’s death. Two of his cap- 
appins came into his chamber as he lay on his bed about noon 
ind cut off his head, which they carried to David at Hebron ; 
lie ordered them to be slain, in token of his disapproval of 
the act, and the head to be honourably interred. 'To shew the 
wretched and unprotected state of Saul’s house, a notice is pre- 
fixed to the account of Ishbosheth’s murder, that the only male 
( belonging to it was Mephibosheth, a lame man, who had when 
a child been accidentally let fall in the hurry of flight by his 
nurse, after the news at Jezreel (iv. 1-12). 

All the tribes of Israel now came to David to Hebron, to 
profess allegiance to him and anoint him king. Thus he became 
monarch over all Israel and Judah, after having reigned over 
Judah alone seven years and a half. As it was proper that 
his court should have a more central seat than I[ebron, Jeru- 
salem was fixed on as the future capital. He therefore took 
by assault the stronghold of Zion from the Jebusites, dwelt in 
the fort, and called it the city of David. Then Hiram, king 
of Tyre, sent workmen and materials to the king, for building 


his palace. So he was firmly established, and all his affairs 
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prospered. It is added that he increased his establishment by 
taking more wives and concubines; and children were multi- 

er in his house (v. 1-16). Two signal victories over the 

hilistines are next recorded, which happened at Baal-perazim 
and Rephaim (17-25). 

David now proceeded to fetch the ark from Kirjath-jcarim, 
where it had been for twenty years in the house of Abinadab. 
It is not said, as some have supposed, that he took to him on 
this occasion, all the chosen men of Israel, 30,000; for the first 
verse of the sixth chapter is merely an independent notice of his 
standing army being increased to that number. The ark was 
set on a new cart and attended by the two sons of Abinadab, 
one of whom at a certain place put forth his hand to steady 
it, as it shook with the motion of the oxen; for which presump- 
tuous act he was smitten dead on the spot. Alarmed at this 
sudden interposition of almighty vengeance, David had the ark 
taken aside to the house of Obed-edom of Gath, where it remained 
for three months. Having heard of the prosperity its presence 
had brought to that family, he went and brought it to Jerusa- 
Jem, dancing before it in the attire of a minstrel. Michal wit- 
nessing such behaviour on the part of her husband from a win- 
dow, despised him in her heart. When the ark was brought in, 
and set in its place, in the tabernacle prepared for it, burnt- 
offerings and peacc-offerings were presented, and a magnificent 
present was distributed among all the people. Michal coming 
out to meet the king reproved hin for the indecent exposure of 
his person, to whom he replied that his conduct was the expres- 
sion of pious gratitude. It is stated that Michal was punished 
with childlessness till the day of her death (vi. 1-23). 

The seventh chapter commences with an account of David’s 
purpose to build God a house to dwell in. He reckoned it unbe- 
coming that he himself should dwell in a ceiled palace, and the 
ark within curtains. On communicating his plan to the prophet 
Nathan, he was advised to prosecute it. But im consequence of 
o vision, the prophet afterwards told him that he was not to 
erect a temple; the honour being reserved for an illustrious son 
whose throne was to be established for ever, and who, though 
chastised for his transgressions, should be the subject of per- 
petual mercy (vii. 1-17). The writer then records a prayer 
offered by David in the holy tabernacle he had erected, charac- 
terised by thanksgiving and supplication (18-29). 

The eighth chapter gives an account of David’s wars with 
the Philistines, Moabites, Hadadezer and the Syrians. Severe 
measures were taken against the Moabites; for it is said that 
the victor measured off the prisoners with a line, consigning 
two-thirds of them to death. Of the Syrians 22,000 were slain 
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in battle; and he put garrisons in Syria. When Toi king of 
Hamath heard of Hadadezer’s defeat, he sent his son Joram to 
bless the king and present him with vessels of gold, silver, and 
brass. These were dedicated to the Lord. It is added that 
David gat him a name when he returned from smiting 18,000 
men of the Edomites in the valley of Salt. He also put garri- 
sons in Edom, so that he entirely subdued the whole territo 
(1-14). The chapter terminates with an account of David's 
officers military and civil (15-18). 

On inquiring for any survivors of Saul’s race, the king was 
told of Ziba, a servant of the family, whom he sent for and 
interrogated on the subject. Mephibosheth, the young prince, 
was therefore invited to his court from beyond Jordan. For 
Jonathan’s sake the monarch ordered that Mephibosheth should 
in future eat at the royal table lke his own sons, restored to 
him all the property of his grandfather, and commissioned Ziba 
to be the prince’s steward (ix. 1-13). It has been a subject of 
wonder why David made no inquiry of this kind before; but it 
is probable that the chapter is not in its true chronological 
place. Perhaps it should have been put after the fourth chapter, 
where Ishbosheth’s murder is narrated. 

On the death of an Ammonite king, David sent a message of 
condolence to Hanun who succeeded him in the kingdom. But 
the princes of the Ammonites having raised suspicions in the 
mind of their new lord of the friendlessness of David’s motives 
in this movement, telling him that it was likely the messen- 

rs came for the purpose of spying out the city and country, 
Hanan treated the king’s servants with great indignity and dis- 
missed them. Fearing the consequences however, the Am- 
monites hired a great many Syrian troops. They were defeated 
by Joab and his brother Abishai. When the Syrians saw 
that they were smitten, they sent and gathered together those 
who lived beyond the Euphrates, whom David encountered 
in a second engagement, slaying 40,000 horsemen and kill- 
ing Shobach their commander. As soon as the time of year 
came when the Jewish kings usually took the field again, j oab 
was sent back against the Ammonites, and laid siege to their 
capital Rabbah (x. l—-xi. 1). An incident of a shameful nature 
now occurred at Jerusalem. As David was one evening on 
the roof of his palace, he became suddenly enamoured of a 
beautiful woman he saw in a bath, and, on inquiring about 
her, found that she was the wife of Uriah one of his soldiers. 
He committed adultery with her; and to conceal his guilt, 
sent for Uriah from the camp, as if to know how the war 
prospered. But the honest soldier would not go home, either 
sober or intoxicated. Disappointed in his purpose, the king 
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wrote to Joab to put Uriah in the front of the battle, and then 
abandon him to the enemy. Joab did as he was ordered and 
Uriah fell; of which David was duly informed by his general. 
And, after a short period of mourning, Bathsheba became 
David’s wife and bare him a son (xi. 2-27). Upon this Nathan 
was sent to reprove the monarch, whom, by means of an appo- 
site parable, he made to condemn himself. The monarch ac- 
knowledged his sin, humbled himself before God, and was 
forgiven (xii. 1-14). In accordance with the announcement of 
Nathan, the child of the adulterous union died. The father’s 
intense suffering before the blow fell was succeeded by devout 
resignation (15-23). A second son was born, whom the father 
called Solomon, #.¢., peace, because peace prevailed at his birth. 
It is added, that the Lord loved him, and sent Nathan the pro- 
pe and called his name Jedidiah, because of the Lord. 

efore this, the war with the Ammonites had come to a close. 
Joab having taken the lower part of their city situated on the 
river, and knowing that the enemy, who still held possession of 
the upper part or acropolis, could not hold out much longer for 
want of water, sent to his master to come in person and reap 
the honour of conquering the place. Accordingly David went 
with many people and took the city, discrowning its king and 
putting the very heavy and costly crown on his own head. He 
took great spoil, and exercised terrible cruelties on the inhabi- 
tants, putting them to death by saws, harrows, axes, and brick- 
kilns (24-31). 

The thirteenth chapter relates how Amnon, David’s eldest 
son, conceived a guilty passion for his half-sister Tamar, and 
following the cunning counsel of Jonadab, accomplished his pur- 
pose on her person by force ; after which he drove her out of the 
house with cruel outrage. When Absalom her brother knew of 
the occurrence, he concealed his desire of revenge: but David 
was very wroth. At the end of two years, when there was a 
sheep-shearing, Absalom invited all the king’s sons to an enter- 
tainment, and caused Amnon to be put to death. The first intel- 
ligence the king received was that all his sons were dead ; but 
Jonadab told him the true state of the case and comforted him. 
Absalom fled to the court of Tulmai, king of Geshur, in the 
north, where he remained three years in exile (xii. 1-38). 

The fourteenth chapter commences with a description of the 
method taken by Joab to bring back Absalom to Jerusalem, and 
restore him to the king’s favour. He got a woman of Tekoah 
to appear in mourning apparel in the royal presence and ask his 
protection for one of her sons who had slain his brother in a 
quarrel, and whom the rest of the family had devoted to destruc- 
tion. On her pretended petition being granted, she began to 
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remonstrate with him for doing in Absalom’s case what he had 
just condemned in her own. Being interrogated by the king 
whether Joab had not prompted her to do what she had just 
been engaged in, she acknowledged that he had put all the 
words into her mouth. David therefore sent for him, and 
ordered him to bring back Absalom. But the latter was not 
admitted into the king’s presence for two years; at the end of 
which time a full reconciliation was effected between father and 
son (xiv. 1-33). 

The narrative proceeds to state how Absalom contrived to 
ingratiate himself with the people. Ilis personal appearance 
was beautiful; his condescension towards all suitors remarkably 
winning ; and his regrets on account of existing defects in the 
administration of justice well-timed and plausible. Hence he 
easily captivated the hearts of the multitude, and prepared to 
raise the standard of revolt. For this purpose he asked leave of 
absence for a short time, pretending that he had a vow to fulfil. 
He went to Hebron with a party of two hundred men, sent for 
Ahithophel his father’s counsellor, and formed a powerful con- 
spiracy (xv. 1-12). When David heard of it, he and his court 
fled from Jerusalem, leaving in his palace but ten concubines. 
In his flight it is said that he was attended by six hundred men 
from Gath, besides his Cherethite and Pelethite guards. These 
men, it would seem, were under the leadership of Ittai, whom 
he wished to send away against his will. Zadok and Abiathar, 
with the Levites bearing the ark of the covenant, also presented 
themselves to go with him; but he sent them back into the city 
to remain there, telling Zadok that he expected word from him 
in the pla of the wilderness, where he purposed to wait for 
intelligence. The road taken by the king and his company was 
by mount Olivet, along which he went weeping and barefoot. 
He also persuaded Hushai, instead of accompanying him, to go 
into Jerusalem to profess allegiance to Absalom, and get ac- 
quainted with his counsels, to be communicated to Zadok and 
Abiathar, who would send him word by their two sons (13-37). 

The sixteenth chapter relates the perfidy of Ziba, Mephibo- 
sheth’s steward, who met David with a present of a couple of 
asses saddled, bread, fruits, and wine. Having accused his 
master of abiding at Jerusalem with treacherous designs of 
ambition, he was rewarded by the king with Mephibosheth’s 
patrimony (1-4). At Bahurim, Shimei cursed David and his 
party, casting stones at and insulting the king. But though 
Abishai wanted to slay him, the monarch patiently restrained 
him. After this Hushai went to Absalom in Jerusalem, offered 
his services, and was accepted after some hesitation. On Absa- 


lom’s asking advice as to what he should do, Ahithophel advised 
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him to go into his father’s concubines—a proceeding which would 
widen the breach between father and son,—and proclaim to all 
Israel his claim to the throne (xvi. 1-23). 

After this, Ahithophel asked for 12,000 men for immediate 
pursuit of David, promising that he should bring them all 
back and smite the king only. This counsel was defeated by 
Hushai, who represented that David and his men were valiant 
and exasperated at the present time; besides, that the king was 
probably hid in some place. Instead therefore of urging an 
immediate attack, he thought that a general force should be 
collected out of the whole kingdom, at the head of which the 
prince himself should go out to battle; and falling upon them 
with a force innumerable as the dew-drops, leave not a man 
alive. In the same hyperbolical strain he represented to Absa- 
lom that such an army as he proposed to collect would be able 
to surround with ropes any city in which David might take 
refuge, and drag its walls into the river. This counsel prevailed 
according to the divine appointment (xvii. 1-14). Hushai 
immediately communicated with Zadok and Abiathar, through 
whom he sent a message to David not to stop all night in the 
plain but to pass over hastily. Accordingly the priests’ sons, 
who lurked in the neighbourhood of the city, received the 
message through a woman and told David. Yet their move- 
ment was seen by a lad who went and told Absalom; and they 
were followed into a man’s housc where they had concealed 
themselves in a well. When David received the intelligence 
he and his men made haste and passed over Jordan (15-22). 
Ahithophel seeing that his counsel was not followed, was so much 
mortified that he went to his house and hanged himself. The 
prince made Amasa captain of the host, and passed over Jordan. 
Thus both sides encamped in the land of Gilead. David re- 
ceived abundant supplies from his adherents in the district 
round about Mahanaim (16-29). 

The king now numbered the people that were with him, 
appointed leaders over them, and divided them into three 
bands, under Joab, Abishai, and Ittai respectively, resolving to 
go out with them himself; but was entreated not to do it, 
and complicd. As he stood by the gate of Mahanaim, and 
the people passed in review before him, he gave strict orders to 
the three captains to spare Absalom’s life. The Israclites were 
defeated by David’s men, and 20,000 left dead on the field. 
When it is stated that it took place in the wood of Ephraim, 
the territory of that tribe being on the west of Jordan, we ma 
conjecture that part of the so-called forest of Ephraim stretched 
across the river to the east. As Absalom charged on a mule, 
he was caught by the head in the branches of an oak, and the 
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mule went away from under him so that he was left suspended. 
Joab hearing of it ran with three darts and thrust them through 
the heart of Absalom who was still alive. The deed was 
finished by ten young men in his train; the victorious troo 
were recalled from the pursuit of their enemies ; Absalom’s badly 
was thrown into a great pit, and a large heap of stones laid 
upon it (xviii. 1-17). The record states that Absalom had 
reared a pillar for himself in his life time to keep his name in 
remembrance, because he had no son. When the tidings were 
carried to David his grief was very great (18-33). In conse- 
quence of the king’s sorrow, the victory was turned into a 
ee mourning, and the people stole like penitents into 
ahanaim. But Joab remonstrated with him, warned him of 
the consequence of persisting in his selfish sorrow, and _per- 
suaded him to sit in the city gate and receive the people’s con- 
gratulations. The Israelites were anxious to restore him to the 
throne ; and he sent a message to the elders of Judah, through 
the priests, inviting them to take the initiative in replacing him 
upon it. To Amasa he promised that he should make him 
gencral in place of Joab. In accordance with the general desire 
the king proceeded to return. His own tribe met him at Gilgal, 
and conducted him over Jordan. As soon as he had landed, 
Shimei with a thousand Benjamites met him, confessing his 
wrong and requesting forgiveness, which was granted, notwith- 
standing Abishai’s desire tor his death. Ziba also came with his 
fifteen sons and twenty servants. Mephibosheth too came to 
meet the king, and vindicated himself from the slander brought 
against him: in consequence of which he received back one-half 
of his patrimony, Ziba being allowed to retain the other. The 
aged Barzillai likewise came, but declined an invitation to court 
in consequence of his years, requesting for his son Chimham the 
royal patronage, which was granted (xix. 1-40). The northern 
tribes now expressed their displeasure at the forward part taken 
by the tribe of Judah in consummating the king’s restoration. 
Angry words ensued between the rival tribes, and the matter 
began to assume a threatening aspect (41-43). Taking ad- 
vantage of the state of fecling, Shcba organised another insur- 
rection and the Israelites followed him; while the men of Judah 
adhered to their king. Amasa the new captain was ordered to 
assemble the royal subjects within three days; but some delay 
occurring, Abishai was commanded along with his brother Joab 
to take the king’s forces and pursue Sheba. Amasa was over- 
taken at Gibeon, where Joab treacherously rid himself of a rival 
by running Amasa through the body with his sword. The two 
brothers, joined by the troops whom Amasa was conducting to 
Jerusalem, pursued after Sheba till they came to Abel, in the 
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extreme north of Palestine. This city, Abel of Bethmaachah, 
they laid siege to and were about to batter down the walls, when 
a wise woman who had spoken to Joab from the walls, persuaded 
the inhabitants to save the place by cutting off Sheba’s head and 
throwing it out to Joab. Accordingly the army withdrew, and 
Joab returned to Jerusalem (xx. 1-22). Here another list is 
appended of the principal officers of David’s court and army. 

he differences between this and the preceding list in vii. 16-18, 
arise from the fact that they belong to different periods of his 
reign ; the one (vii. 16-18) to an earlier time, and this to the 
last years of the king. It is plain too that they proceed from 
different writers, who put together in a summary way what they. 
had to say in conclusion respecting David’s reign, as if their 
history of it terminated there. 

The twenty-first chapter commences with the account of a 
severe famine which lasted three years. When David in- 
quired of the Lord on account of it, he was told that it was a 
punishment for the crime of Saul, who, contrary to an oath of 
the Israelites, had slain some Amorites of the city of Gibeon. 
When the king therctore asked these heathens how he should 
make atonement, they answered that they should require no- 
thing more than seven of Suul’s posterity to hang. “ And the 
king said, I will give them.” Reserving Mephibosheth, he 
delivered up the two sons of Rizpah, and five sons of Michal. 
What adds to the cruelty of this transaction is the circumstance 
that Michal had been David’s wife, to whom on one occasion 
he owed his hfe. The meident of Rizpah spreading sackcloth 
for herself upon the rock, and watching there day and night 
over the remains of her murdered children, from the middle of 
April till the rainy season in October, is very touching. This 
affecting care of the mother for her dead ones moved David to 
do something of the same sort for the departed. He took the 
bones of Saul and Jonathan from the men of Jabesh-gilead, 
which, together with the bones of such as were hanged, were 
buried in the territory of Benjamin, in the sepulchre of Kish 
(xxi. 1-14). This is followed by a fragment having no con- 
nexion with the preceding account, in which the heroic deeds of 
David and his valiant men in the course of a war with the 
Philistines are recounted. Four remarkable descendants of a 
giant in Gath fell by the hand of David and his servants 
(15-20). The beginning of the section is wanting, in which 
David’s encounter with Goliath was spoken of; for the phrase 
“these four fell by the hand of David,” followed by ‘“ and by 
the hand of his servants,” is appropriate solely on that sup- 
ee because none of the four mentioned fell by the hand of 

avid himself. 
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The twenty-second chapter contains a psalm of thanksgiving 
which David is said to have spoken to the Lord when Jehovah 
had delivered him out of the hand of all his enemies and out 
of the hand of Saul. There is a copy of it in the eighteenth 
psalm, the text of which is younger than this. The length of 
the lyric is the most remarkable thing about it. It is also ob- 
servable, that the language is occasionally weak and flat. Hence 
it has been referred to David’s extreme old age. 

The next chapter begins with another psalm, said to be the 
last words of David, ¢.c., his last poetical effusion (xxii. 1-7). 
This is followed by a catalogue of his most vahant men and 
‘their memorable deeds. At the close it is said to contain 
thirty-seven names, though only thirty-six are given. Either 
Joab, who is not in the list, should be reckoned; or Hepher 
should be supplied in verse 34 from 1 Chron. x1. 36 (xxii. 8-39). 

The twenty-fourth chapter relates, that the divine displeasure 
was again excited against Israel; and therefore the Lord 
prompted David to number the people. Notwithstanding the 
remonstrance of Joab, the task was undertaken in pursuance of 
the king’s continued purpose; and at the end of nine months 
twenty days, a list was brought in of 800,000 valiant men in 
Israel, and 500,000 in Judah (1-9). The king was now smitten 
with remorse; he confessed his sin to the Lord, and Gad was 
sent to give him his choice of three kinds of punishment—viz., 
seven years of famine, three months of defeat, or three days of 
pestilence. The last was chosen. Accordingly a pestilence 
was sent which cut off 70,000 men. When the destroying 
angel stretched out his hand over Jerusalem he was commanded 
to desist ; and David perceiving him standing by the thresh- 
ing-place of Araunah the Jebusite, supplicated for mercy. By 
direction of Gad, the king erected an altar on the spot; having 
purchased the threshing-floor and the oxen for tifty shekels of 
silver from Araunah. On it burnt-offerings and peace-offerings 
were presented ; and the plague was stayed from Israel (10-20). 

II. Name anv pivision.—The books of Samuel were origi- 
nally one, and are still unseparated in Hebrew MSS. The 
separation into two was made by the LXX., from whom it passed 
into the Vulgate. Daniel Bomberg first introduced it into 
Hebrew copies. After dividing the book of Samuel into two, 
the LXX. united the parts with the book of Kings, which 
they also separated into two. The arrangement in the Sep- 
tuagint cannot be commended, since the book of Kings should 
not be glassed with that of Samuel, as though they made up one 
whole work ; for there is internal evidence enough to shew that 
they are different in character. The work now bearing the 
name of Samuel is distinct from that of Kings. Both Origen 
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and Jerome testify, that the Jews of their time counted the 
books of Samuel as one. 

The name of Samuel prefixed to the work can hardly be con- 
sidered as strictly appropriate, because he did not write it; 
neither is he the sole subject of the history. He is, however, 
the principal personage described, on which ground the title 
may be justified; for though both Saul and David occupy a 
large portion of the contents, they were connected with and 
introduced by Samuel. The title seems to have been appended 
later than the LXX. because they have another, viz., the first 
and second books of Kings. Hivernick thinks! that this is not 
a conclusive reason for attributing the title to a latér time than 
that of the Greek translators, because they may have altered an 
older one—a supposition within the range of the possible and 
nothing more. It is not probable that the translators would 
have changed an ancient title for one of their own. 

It is needless to object to the exact relevancy of an inscrip- 
tion now universally adopted in printed books. A potiord fit 
denominatio 18 a recognised principle in speaking and writing. 
As Samuel is the central person of the history, the general ap- 
pellation is allowable. It describes the time when he judged 
Isracl, the influence he exercised on the theocracy under the 
reigns of Saul and David, and the rise of the prophetic order in 
himself. Hence he stands out as the leading person till the time 
of his death at Ramah. The pontificate of Eli, with which the 
work commences, is in a manner introductory to Samuel’s own 
history. 

Whether there be a historical gap between the account of the 
Jewish history in the book of Judges and this in Samuel, is 
somewhat uncertain. De Wette takes the positive,? and Keil 
the negative,’ side of the question. The data are insufficient to 
allow of a satisfactory determination ; for we cannot assign any 
weight to Kcil’s calculations and reasonings, in which he tries 
to make out immediate continuity in the history of Judges and 
Samucl. Chronological considerations are unreliable in a ques- 
tion of this sort, unless it be first shewn that the dates are 
meant to be exact. 

III. Conrrarieties AND COMPILATION.—Critics universally 
allow that the contents of the two books before us were derived 
from different sources, and therefore had not the same author. 
An unknown person compiled them in the form which they now 
present. This is inferred from the following features in them- 
selves :— 

1. There are confrarieties which betray different writers. 


1 Einleitung IT. 1, page 119. a rao f page 246. 
5 Einleitung, page 164, and in the Dorpat theolog. Beitrage IT., p. 350, et seqq. 
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Thus in xvi. 14-23 David’s introduction to the king is described. 
One of the persons about the latter mentioned a son of Jesse as 
skilful in playing, and possessing such other accomplishments as 
fitted him to wait upon and soothe the king in his melancholy. 
Hence David was sent for, whom the king loved greatly, and 
made his armour-bearer. But in the following chapter, David 
is introduced to the king in very different circumstances. There 
it was when he went to the camp, heard Goliath’s challenge, 
‘and accepted it. The young man was unknown to Saul; for 
he inquired whose son he was, and learned that he was Jesse’s. 
Even Abner, captain of the royal host, was unacquainted with 
his person. Thus it is obvious that the seventeenth chapter 
proceeded from another hand than the sixteenth; in other 
words xvi. 1-23 was written by an author different from that 
of xvii. 1-xvii. 5. The contrariety especially appears in xvi. 
14-23 and xvu. 55-08; but other parts are necessarily con- 
nected with these, so that the entire sixteenth chapter is one 
piece, as also the seventeenth with the first five verses of the 
eighteenth. The fact that xvu. 12-31, 05-xvill. 5 are want- 
ing in the Vatican MS. of the Septuagint, shews that the 
contradiction was noticed very carly, and an attempt made to 
remove it. 

In chapter xii. 13-14 it is recorded that Saul’s dismission 
from the office of king was determined upon and a successor 
indicated because he had offered up a sacrifice in the absence of 
Samuel, for whom he should have waited according to appoint- 
ment. The announcement is made by the prophet himself. But 
in xv. 1-35 another account is found. Samuel there delivers a 
divine command to the king, utterly to destroy the Amalckites. 
The king disobeys, and therefore the prophet informs him of 
the penalty—viz. that he was rejected from being king over 
Israel. In the one case he is said to have been rejected because 
he offered sacrifice; in the other, becuuse he spared in part the 
Amalekites, after he had been ordered to extirpate them with- 
out mercy. Thus the thirteenth and fifteenth chapters pro- 
ceeded from different authors. Nacgelsbach’s apologetic ex- 
planation! does not mect this case, because there is something 
more than repetition. 

In chapter xix. 24 another origin of the proverbial expression, 
‘Ts Saul also among the prophets?” is given than that which 
had been before stated in x. 11. Both time and place are 
different. The tenth and nineteenth chapters were written by 
different persons. 

We read in vii. 13 that the Philistines were subdued and 
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came no more into the coast of Israel; whereas in ix. 16 Saul 
was to be chosen to save Israel out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines. In xiii. 5, xvii. 1, xxiii. 27, the Philistines also appear 
as invading the chosen people. Hence the writer of the con- 
cluding summary in vii. 13, where he brings Samuel’s life to 
a close, must have been different from those who recorded the 
incursions of the Philistines. 

According to xiv. 49, the sons of Saul were Jonathan, Ishui, 
Melchishua; but in xxxi. 2 they are said to be Jonathan, Abi- 
nadab, and Melchishua. 

The passage xiv. 47-52 begins with the assertion, “So Saul 
took the kingdom over Israel and fought against all his enemies 
on every side,” etc., implying that immediately after and in con- 
sequence of his first great victory over the Philistines, he took 
upon him the dignity of king. The writer knew nothing of his 
being chosen by lot and contirmed in office at Gilgal, as related 
in x. 17, etc., xi. 14, ete., and was therefore different from him 
who recorded the events in x. 17-xi. 15. It is also apparent 
that the fifteenth chapter did not proceed from the writer of 
the fourteenth, for it is a continuation of xii. 25. The thir- 
teenth and fourteenth chapters belonging to the same author 
have been inserted between the continuous history in the twelfth 
and fifteenth. 

In xv. 35 we read, that “Samuel did not see Saul again till 
the day of his death ;” whereas in xix. 24 he prophesied before 
Saul. For the sake of removing the contradiction, the English 
version has the former passage erroneously thus: ‘ And Samuel 
came no more to see Saul till the day af his death.” 

In x. 8, at the close of the account of Saul’s first interview 
with Samuel at Ramah, the prophet proposed to meet the king 
at Gilgal, within seven days; whereas their next meeting was 
at Mizpeh (x. 17); and neither the next meeting at Gilgal, 
(xi. 14, 15,) nor that recorded in xii. 8-12, which resembles the 
one agreed upon at first (x. 8), can be the appointed meeting at 
Gilgal, because they were several years after. The last was two 
years after Saul became king (xi. 1). 

According to vii. 22, the people first solicited a king, and 
Samuel being divinely directed to yield to their importunity, 
anointed Saul whom God had expressly pointed out to him. 
But it is subsequently related, that Samuel proceeded to ascertain 
by lot when the people were convened at Mizpeh the individual 
to be chosen (x. 17-27). Thus different sources le at the basis 
of sg oa viii. and x. 17-27—a fact which Naegelsbach pro- 
fesses his inability to perceive. y 

In xix. 2-7 Jonathan reveals to David his father’s intention 
to kill him, and persuades him to hide till a reconciliation should 
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be tried, which proves successful. But in tho twentieth waa el 
David fled from Naioth to Jonathan, and caine after all he had 
experienced, of being present at the royal table as at first ; while 
Saul expected him dies Having been treated so harshly, it is 
very improbable that both Jonathan and he could have been so 
ee of the real state of the king’s mind, as to say what 
they are represented as saying in xx. 2, 5, 7, ete. etc. Hence 
the twentieth chapter could not have been derived from the samo 
source as the preceding one. 

In xxi. 10-15 we have an account of David’s flight to Achish 
with the sword of Goliath, which must have been well known 
there; for Achish was king of Gath, the city of the Philistine 
champion Goliath. But the servants of Achish suspected him, 
and he was obliged to feign himself mad in order to preserve his 
life. Yet subsequently, when he ficd to the same king of Gath, 
the latter became very intimate with him, and presented David 
with a city in which he and his men dwelt,—an account which 
is again different from that in xxix. 1, etc., where we are told 
that the princes of the Philistines distrusted David. 

In xvui. 2, 5, it is said that Saul took David the day the 
latter returned from the slaughter of the Philistine champion, 
and would not allow him to go home again to his father’s house ; 
as also that the latter went forth whithersoever the king sent him, 
and was set by him over the men of war. But in the ninth and 
tenth verses of the same chapter it is stated that Saul eyed him 
with jealousy from the day on which he slew Goliath and for- 
ward, and on the very next day attempted to take his life. 
Besides, we read in the fifth verse: ‘And David went out 
whithersoever Saul sent him, and behaved himself wisely: and 
Saul set him over the men of war, and he was accepted in the 
sight of all the people, and also in the sight of Saul’s servants ;”’ 
words which are repeated, in a form somewhat altered, in the 
twelfth to the fifteenth verses ; for whercas the idea is conveyed 
by the one account, that Saul made him captain because of' his 
te success, the latter indicates that the appointment arose 
rom fear of David. Thus xvii. 1-5 and 6-16 were drawn from 
different sources. 

In ix. 6, 7, 8 Saul, searching for his father’s asses along with 
a servant, is informed by the latter, in the neighbourhood of 
Ramah, that a man of God lived near, who might perhaps be 
able to tell what course they should take to recover the lost pro- 

rty. The way in which the attendant speaks of the seer and 
in which Saul receives the information, shews that they knew 
little or nothing about Samuel. But the preceding chapters 
(vii. viii.) depict the prophet as one well known—a prophet 
and judge who gathered all Israel together at Mizpeh, which is 
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in the neighbourhood of Gibeah. Hence the writer of the ninth 
chapter must have been a different person from the writer of the 
seventh and eighth. 

In x. 1-9, the geography is peculiarly embarrassed. After 
Samuel had anointed Saul at Ramah and proceeded on his way 
home, he is represented as first going to Rachel’s sepulchre, 
which was near Bethlehem, south of Jerusalem, and in Judah 
(Gen. xxxv. 19). He then went to Tabor, which is in the tribe 
of Zebulun and lay to the north, having the territory of four 
other tribes between it and Judah. Besides, all this circuit 1s 
said to have been made in one day, which is_ impossible. 
Thenius proposes to read Deborah for Tabor in verse 8; and 
conjectures that in Gen. xxxv. 19, and xlviui. 7, the explanation 
after Ephrath, «hich 1s Bethlehem, is a later and erroneous addi- 
tion.! But these are desperate expedients for removing difh- 
culties. 

2. In addition to the contrarieties just indicated, some of 
which are twofold accounts of one and the same thing, may be 
mentioned a few more double narratives which have the same 
incident for their basis, variously embellished by tradition. A 
comparison of the twenty-sixth chapter with xxi. 19-xxiv. 22, 
will shew an example. David is recorded to have spared the 
king’s life on two successive occasions. All the leading circum- 
stances of both arc essentially similar. Thus the Ziphites 
brought the intelligence respecting David’s retreat to Saul at 
Gibeah, which is narrated almost in the same words. In both 
cases Saul had three thousand chosen men. In both David 
resisted the counsel of those with him to put his enemy to death, 
refusing to lift up his hand against the Lord’s anointed. In 
both he carried off something belonging to the king, as a prcof 
that the latter was entirely in his power. In both he expostu- 
lates with Saul in similar terms regarding his unmerited hosti- 
lity. In both the king professed contrition for his conduct, and 
was confident of David’s future greatness. In both the descrip- 
tion of their separation is similar. Thus the particulars in which 
they are alike are numcrous and striking; those in which they 
differ being fewer and less characteristic. 

3. In various places may be observed short conclusions of 
historical accounts, with which different writers summed up all 
that was known respecting the subjects they were treating. 
Thus vii. 15, 16, 17, 13 the close of Samuel’s history. Thoug 
the remark here comes after the battle of Mizpeh, it is unnatural 
to speak of Samuel’s ordinary administration of justice in the 
way it is mentioned, unless the notices of his life in the work 
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now ceased. Another example is xiv. 47-51, where Saul’s 
history is terminated in the same comprehensive and compen- 
dious way. Such a summary is fitting only at the close of 
Saul’s life; for the names of his sons and daughters are given, 
the name of his wife, of his father, of the captain of his host ; 
while it is said that ‘there was sore war against the Philistines 
ali the days of Saul.” Hence it is not to the purpose to affirm 
that because Saul’s downward course begins with the next 
chapter, the present summary is appropriate. Both his successful 
and unsuccessful course should terminate with it. 

In the second book of Samuel occur viii. 15-18, and xx. 23-26. 
With respect to the former, the turning point in David’s reign 
is not there, for the ninth chapter presents hit in a most favour- 
able light. Nor does that chapter form a proper adjunct to the 
summary in vill. 15-18. It is quite distinct. With regard to 
the latter (xx. 23-26) the list of David’s officers is not appropri- 
ately placed, because it is little else than a repetition of viil. 
16-18. The same enumeration substantially cannot be alike 
appropriate in two places. These circumstances have been 
pointed out by Thenius,' and vainly combated by Keil? and 
Naegelsbach. Sometimes they bear internal evidence of their 
diverse authorship from a preceding section or context. 

4, The hand of a compiler occasionally appears in explanatory 
insertions, which could scarcely have proceeded from the first 
writers. The most conspicuous example of this occurs in ix. 9, 
where we read: “ Beforctime in Israel, when a man went to 
inquire of God, thus he spake: Come and let us go to the seer: 
for he that is now called a prophet was beforetime called a seer.”’ 
In like manner the pronoun PJM in xvu. 12, that Ephrathite, 
proceeded from the compiler as a kind of tacit excuse for the 
repeated mention of David’s family descent; that Ephrathite 
who has been spoken of before. So too a sentence was inserted 
by the same hand to obviate the discrepancy between what is 
related about Jesse’s sending David to the camp, and xvi. 22-23, 
where David appears as an inmate of the palace. ‘ And when 
the three eldest followed Saul, David had returned from Saul to 
feed his father’s sheep at Bethlehem.” As the seventeenth 
chapter was written by another than the author of the sixteenth, 
the interpolated remark serves to bind them together. Another 
instance is in xxvii. 6, where we read: “ Wherefore Ziklag 
pertaineth unto the kings of Judah, unto this day.” 

5. The books of Chronicles contain several sections parallel 
to those in Samuel, whose form and position are such as shew 
that the compiler of Chronicles borrowed from sources identical 
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with those of the redactor of Samuel, but existing in different 
transcripts, or so to speak, cditions. If he used the books of 
Samuel only, the variations are inexplicable; but if he had the 
sources whence they were compiled, varying as they did with 
varying tradition, the differences are easily and naturally resolved. 
Thus in 1 Chron. xi. the compiler gives what he found in one 
lace, viz., David’s being anointed at Hebron, the taking of Zion 
fc the Jebusites, and the list of his mighty men. But im 
Samuel they are distributed in different fase viz., 2 Sam. 
v. 1-10, the anointing at Hebron; xxiii. 8-39, the catalogue of 
his mighty men. It is observable too, that the latter list is 
much more copious than the former, shewing the original source 
to have been fuller. In like manner 1 Chron. iii. gives David's 
sons in continuous succession with his line down to Zedekiah » 
while his children are distributed in the books of Samuel, 2 Sam. 
lil. 2-0, enumerating six sons born at Hebron; and 2 Sam. v. 
14—16, cleven sons born in Jerusalem. Thus the evidences of 
the matcrials constituting the books before us having been 
derived from written sources are abundant and unmistakable. 
This indeed is universally acknowledged ; especially as it is 
stated in one instance that David’s lament over Saul and 
Jonathan was written in the book of Jashar, from which the 
compiler took it; and as it is likely that other poetical pieces, 
2 Sam. xxii. xxii. 2-7, and 1 Sam. uu. 1-10, belonged to 
the same book. Even Hivernick and Keil allow that sources 
were employed. But there is some diversity of opinion respect- 
ing the character of the books made up of such written ma- 
terials; for while it has appeared compilatory, loose, and partly 
disjointed, to one class of critics ; others have denied this feature, 
contending for a substantial unity. The former are right in 
their opinion. The history as 2a whole is unequal and frag- 
mentary: some scctions being short and chronicle-like; others 
so copious as to resemble biography. The parts do not pre- 
sent the internal unity or mutual references which shew an 
author, for they are rather disconnected and isolated — laid 
together rather than consolidated into a connected series of suc- 
cessive narratives where one hand only is visible. The compiling 
is obvious, because various pieces present contradictions, narrate 
the same occurrences twice in a way that includes the partial 
incorrectness of one or other, and repeats the same fact without 
necessity. Thus the narrative, though pervaded by a general 
ee e lives of Samuel, Saul, and David each forming a 

istorical group and tolerably complete in itself—is a com- 
pilation whose parts are but loosely united. To deny this 
appears to us the result of cried blindness or prejudice. 
Internal evidence clearly confirms it. It is true that double 
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narratives of the same thing may be denied, because they pre- 
sent minor differences apparently pointing to their separateness 
of subject: and contradictions in various sections may be re- 
conciled after a certain fashion; but the impartial reader, who 
has no preconceived theory of inspiration to support at all 
hazards, will refuse to shut his eyes to the proofs we have 
adduced. If, as we believe, the writer used different sources, he 
was not always careful or able to prevent their clashing in a 
variety of particulars. Doubtless he drew from them honestly, 
and left them often as they were, incorporating them into the 
history without first forcing them into exact accordance. 

Keil! appeals in confirmation of Ats view of the unity of the 
books, to their language, which is substantially alike throughout, 
tnd agrees in many respects with that of the older Hebrew 
writings, while it has many new peculiarities wanting in them. 
He instances FNNAY AA 1 Sam. 1. 3, 11, iv. 4, and often; 
rim nbn) a designation of the people of Israel, 1 Sam. xxvi. 
19, 2 Sam. xx. 19, xxi. 3; MYM (DDN) Miyyy md 1 Sam. 
iii. 17, xiv. 44, xx. 13, and often; MIDOQ 1 Sam. xx. 31, as 
2 Kings ii. 12, and often in the later books; the cars shall tingle, 
1 Sam. ii. 11, 2 Kings xxi. 13, Jer. xix. 3, and many others. 

The argument is of no force, because such uniformity of lan- 
guage as the books present must be expected, as long as they 
were drawn from sources nearly contemporaneous with one 
another. And the diction substantially agrees with that of the 
older Hebrew writings, because it was separated from them by 
no great interval. That there should be several new phases is 
quite natural in books of such extent, and narrating so many 
incidents. 

IV. Sources.—The writer mentions none of the sources he 
used except one, viz., the book of Jashar, which contained 
David's elegy upon Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 19-27). It is 
not improbable, as has been already remarked, that the other 
poetical pieces, viz., 2 Sam. xxii. xxiii. 1-7, 1 Sam. ii. 1-10, 
2 Sam. iui. 33, 34, were taken from the same anthology. In 
addition to this book of national poems, documents composed in 
the schools of the prophets appear to have been employed. In 
} Chron. xxix. 29, reference is made to “the book (literally 
words) of Samuel the seer, and the book (words) of Nathan the 
prophet, and the book (words) of Gad the seer,” as the main 
sources of information respecting the acts of king David. This 
language implies that Samuel, Nathan, and Gad wrote separate 
monographs appealed to in succession as the productions of their 


1 Hinleitung, p. 174. 
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respective authors. It has been argued indeed by Thenius!' that 
the word 3°] means acts or occurrences, as in the preceding 
context, “now the acts of David the king” ("]37}); and his 
idea is, that the acts of David were written in a work which also 
contained an account of the great prophets connected with his 
reign ; nothing being conveyed as to the pee themselves 
committing to writing occurrences in the life of David either 
separately or in conjunction. According to this critic the allu- 
sion is to a large historical work which contained a fuller account 
of king David, as welt as of the prophets Samuel, Nathan, and 
Gad ; especially to the portions of it where the lives and discourses 
of these prophets are narrated. He thinks that a comparison of 
the history of David’s reign given in 1 Chron. xi.—xxi. with that 
of 2 Sam. vili.-xxiv. makes it exceedingly probable that the 
latter was derived from the same source as the former, ¢.e., from 
the historical work referred to in 1 Chron. xxix. 29. Both agree 
to a great extent, often word for word ; the variations being 
such as arise from difference of object and mental idiosyncracy. 
We do not agree with Thenius in this view. The manner in 
which the three documents are cited, the term book being re- 
peated with cach person, harmonises best with the supposition 
of their original distinctness. And we doubt not that Samuel. 
Nathan, and Gad were the writers of the monographs, not the 
subjects of thetr contents. The Chronist appeals to them in 
their separate state; not as parts of the large historical work 
called the Book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel, etc. It 
has been conjectured by Michaelis, Eichhorn, De Wette, Gram- 
berg, and Movers, that the work cited by the Chronicle-writer 
is identical with the present books of Samuel, different parts 
being designated in succession after the names of the three 
prophets that wrote them; but this has been refuted by Keil 
and Hivernick. We do not agree with Bleek? in thinking 
that the Chronist meant our present books of Samuel by 


Syne? “31. The Chronist never quotes the books of Samuel. 
He used them indeed, and that in their present state; but he 
knew that they were partly compiled from the three documents 
of Samuel, Nathan, and Gad. 

Another source appears to have been national annals, to which 
we probably owe the lists of David’s officers and heroes in 
2 Sam. viii. 15-18, xxiii. 8-39 ; for in viii. 16, mention is made 
of a recorder, meaning historiographer or writer of annals. It is 
hypercritical in Keil’ to deny the use of public national annals, 
and to substitute for them state-archives or public records made 


1 Die Biicher Samuels, Einleitung, p. xxii. 
2 Einleitung, p. 367. $ Einleitung, pp. 178, 189, 
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by the chancellor of the kingdom ; because the person meant by 
the word translated recorder may have been both chancellor and 
historiographer of the kingdom. Nor need it be contended that 
nothing but the two lists just specified was got from the latter 
source, as though it were necessary to put the copious biogra- 
phical and political accounts of the books under prophetic sanc- 
tion by assigning their authorship to prophets. Even if the pas- 
sage 1 Kings xi. 41, proved that national annals did not exist 
till Solomon’s reign, for which they were first used, that circum- 
stance would be no proof against the use of them in David’s 
time. We believe that much more than the two passages 
selected by Keil were taken from public annals. 

The account of Goliath in the seventeenth chapter of 1 Sam. 
partakes of the legendary and exaggerated, and was taken 
from a written source. The height of the giant himself, the 
weight of his spear’s head and coat of muil, the manner 
in which he was slain with a sling and stone, and most of 
the details, are a poetical romance intended to magnify the 
heroism of the Israelite youth. The whole story of this 
exploit is suspicious. Perhaps it arose from the victory of 
Elhanan the Bethlemite over “Goliath of Gath, the staff of 
whose spear was like a weaver’s beam” (2 Sam. xxi. 19). 
David’s antagonist is usually called “the Philistine.” He 1s 
called Goliath im three places only. After the king of Israel 
had become renowned in the traditions of the nation, the exploit 
was transferred to his youth, in order to magnify his reputation. 
We know that most modern critics regard the text of 1 Chron. 
xx. 9 as more original than that in 2 Sam. xxi. 19; but against 
it lies the objection that the former can be easily explained as 
originating in the latter, not vice rersd. In the one it is stated 
that Elhanan “son of Jaare-Oregim the Bethlemite slew Goliath 
the Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam ”’ 
(2 Sam. xxi. 19); in the other, that ‘“ Elhanan son of Jair slew 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose 
spear was,” etc. (1 Chron. xx. 5). In the last passage ‘SM7°NSN 
seems to have arisen from ‘ombn Md of 28am. After the M3 
became indistinct, if was changed into FAN the sign of the accu- 
sative; and ‘md was naturall supposed. to be the name of the 

iant. This change necessarily led to another; the alteration 
of FIN into ‘MN, making Lahmi the brother of Goliath. Nothing 
can be objected to this origin of the story, from the fact that 
Elhanan’s exploit took at late in David’s reign; unless it 
could be shewn that the Chronicles were compiled soon after the 
king’s death, when the feats of his youth were still fresh in the 
memory of his people and tradition had not sufficient time to 
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magnify them. The whole account of David’s encounter with , 
Goliath bears an air of the marvellous, and shews its compara- 
tively late growth, if not origin. It is graphic and romantic; as 
if imagination had largely contributed to its formation. 

Whatever view be taken, it is most probable that the writer 
of the book found xvii.-xviii. 5 already written, and incorporated 
it with his history, with a few important alterations, such as the 
remark in xvil. 15; and iJ in xvii. 12.1 It is also likely that 
1 Sam. xiv. 47-52 was extracted from documents. We have 
already alluded to the narratives in 1 Sam. xxiii. 19-xxiv. 23 
and xxvi., where the same facts are narrated as though they were 
different occurrences, though their diversity is owing to tradi- 
tion. It is likely that the author of our books found one tradi- 
tional form already written, and composed the other himself, i.e., 
he took the section xxiii. 19-xxiv. 23, and reduced to writing 
the later and pcople’s tradition contained in chapter xxvi. 

Another source appears to have been oral tradition. This is 
most observable in the last four chapters of the book which form 
a kind of appendix, where the compiler has collected a number 
of particulars relating to David without inserting them in their 
proper places in the monarch’s biography. They are miscella- 
neous, having no connexion with one another; and though pos- 
sessing a historical basis, must have been altered and enlarged 
by the addition of legendary, miraculous, and improbable cir- 
cumstances. That they are strongly characterised by the tradi- 
tional clement is apparent from internal evidence. Thus in 
xxi. 1-14 the commencement, in the days of David, by its gene- 
rality argues ignorance of the exact time. The fact of Saul’s 
having slain the Gibeonitcs is nowhere else related. The people 
of Gibeon are called the remnant of the Amorites (xxi. 2) which 
contradicts Joshua ix. 7, where they are said to belong to the 
Hivite race, not to the Amorite which dwelt beyond Jordan. In 
the sixth verse the Gibeonites are represented as applying to 
Saul the honourable title chosen ef the Lord ; and in the eighth 
verse Michal is said to have been married to Adriel ; whereas it 
appears from 1 Sam. xxv. 44, that she was married to Phalti the 
son of Laish. Merab was the wife of Adriel (1 Sam. xvi. 19), 
and therefore two MSS. of Kennicott have Merab in the text 
instead of Michal. In 2 Sam. vi. 23 it is also said, that Michal 
raion her repudiation by David, had no child till the day of her 

eat 

The section 2 Sam. xxi. 15-22 is strongly tinctured with the 
legendary; the description of the poe their armour, stature, 
and monstrosity being incredible. ‘The twenty-fourth chapter is 
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obviously embellished with the mythological and miraculous, the 
historical basis being probably no more than that David num- 
bered the people. While the census was proceeding a plague 
et out among them, from their being overcrowded here and 
there. 

The history of David is related so copiously and minutely in 
many places, that one special biography at least must have been 
used. Probably it was not a complete biography of the king, 
but contained such particulars only as seemed worthy of record 
to the unknown writer. To this may be referred the account in 
the twentieth chapter of the first book, of Jonathan’s covenant 
with David; twenty-fifth chapter; 2 Sam. xi. 2-27; xu. 1-25; 
Xiil. 

It would serve no useful purpose to give abstracts of the 
methods in which these books of Samuel have been distributed 
according to their sources by Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Gramberg, 
Stahelin, Graf, Ewald, Thenius, and Bleek, because the nature 
of the subject admits of great diversity. In the absence of de- 
finite data, subjectivity has free scope. De Wette has stated many 
well-founded objections to the view so ingeniously claborated by 
Stahelin.! Gramberg’s,? which agrecs with it in a variety of 
ae assumes too many contradictions in the books themselves. 

e hypothesis of Graf? is wilder and more improbable than 
any, resting as it does almost wholly on pure subjectivity. The 
view proposed by Bertholdt is casily shewn to be untenable,‘ as 
it is by De Wette. That of Thenius is soberer than any other. 
It is this: I. A history of Samuel based on accounts preserved 
ay the schools of the prophets and genuine tradition, ch. i1.-vn. 
IT. A history of Saul according to tradition, inserted probably out 
of a national document, viii., x. 17-27; xi., Xil., XV., XV1., XVII. 
6-14 ; xxvi., xxvul. 3-25; xxxi. JIE. A compendious histo 
of Saul after old written accounts, ix., x. 1-16; xui., xiv. I 
The latter history continued and amplified into a history of 
David, xiv. 52; xvii., xviii., xix. in part; xx., xxi., Xxii. in part; 
XXll. In part; XXiv., XXV., XXVil., XXviil. 1, 2; xxix., xxx.; 2 
Sam. i.-iv.; v. in part; vii., viii, V. A special history of 
David, rising almost to a biography, which embraces the second 
half of bis life, and has for its special objoct his family life. 
VI. An appendix, 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv.5 Naegelsbach has made 
a few remarks on the different hypotheses, not profound it is 
true, but worth reading.® 

1 Einleitung, Pp. 252, 253. 

2 Geschiohte der religios. Ideen d. A. T., vol. i. p. 80 et seqq. 

3 De librorum Sam. et Reg, compositione, scriptoribus, etc. 

‘ Einleitung, vol. iii. p. 894 et seqq. 

5 Die Biicher Samuels, Einleitung, p. xviii. et seqq. 

§ Herzog’s Encyklopaedie, vol. xili. p. 404 et seqq. 
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V. TIME WHEN THE WORK WAS coMPILED.—If the books of 
Kings proceeded from the same author as those of Samuel, as 
was the opinion of Eichhorn, Jahn, Herbst, Ewald, Vaihinger, 
and Palfrey, their date would be brought down not far from the 
end of the Babylonish captivity, since the history is carried so 
far in 2 Kings xxv.- In that case the origin of the books of 
Samuel belongs to a period four hundred years later than the 
latest of the events recorded. But the grounds of the opinion 
in question are untenable. Let us glance at them. 

It is said, first, that the general plan and execution are the 
same. 

Secondly, that the language and style of both are identical. 

Thirdly, that it is inconceivable that he who undertook to 
write the life of David continued it to his last years without 
mentioning his resigning the throne to his son and successor, 
or his death. The incompleteness is unaccountable. 

Fourthly, that the present separation of Kings is not ori- 
ginal is shewn by the conclusion of the first and beginning of 
the second book of Kings. As the commencement of the first 
book gives an account of David’s old age and death; so the first 
chapter of the second book gives an account of Ahaziah’s sick- 
ness and death, after mention had been made of his reign and 
conduct at the end of the first book. 

Fifthly. The Septuagint version numbers the books of Samuel 
and Kings successively as the four books of Kings. 

In reply to these arguments we remark, that though there is a 
general unity of plan between the four taken together, the 
execution 1s palpably different. Both present a theocratic poimt 
of view, from which the writers survey the events of history. 
But didactic prophetism appears much more prominently in 
Kings. Greater attention is paid to the services of religion and 
the arrangements of public worship. The marvellous aspect of 
theocratic history is dwelt upon with greater relish than in 
Samuel. Idolatry and illegal ve places are censured as draw- 
ing down upon the people the anger of Jchovah, and leading to 
the dissolution of the two kingdoms. Thus the Deuteronomic 
ni jean 18 presupposed, in which unity of worship in Jeru- 
salem was strictly enjoined. But in the books of Samuel it is 
related that altars woro erected and sacrifices offered to Jehovah 
in other places than that were the ark was deposited, without 
any hint of illegality or of Jehovah’s displeasure. Qn the con- 
trary, such sacrifices are viewed as acceptahle to God (1 Sam. 
vi. & et seqq, 17; ix. 13; x. 3; xiv. 35; xvi. 2; 2 Sam, xxiv. 
18 et scqq.) Is not the inference plain that the writers were 
different, existing at times characterised by greater freedom of 
worship and rigid uniformity, respectively ? Still further, the 
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books of Kings often refer to the law as though if existed in a 
written and definite form; whereas similar allusions do not occur 
in the books of Samuel.! 

Again, there is a stricter chronology in Kings than in Samuel. 
Indeed in the latter chronology is neglected ; while in the former 
it is carefully noted. This cannot be resolved into the use of 
ancient contemporaneous sources in the books of Samuel and 
the unchronological character of Get A laa at that time ; 
because the older book of Judges does not neglect chronology. 
The point in question constitutes a characteristic difference be- 
tween the books of Samuel and Kings. Besides, in Kings there 
is a careful reference throughout to the sourees whence the 
writer drew his materials, which is not found in Samuel. If 
it be replied that the history of Samuel, Saul, and David did not 
present so much occasion for the citation of the sources as the 
more compendious history of the later kings, that is true, with- 
out its accounting for the entire absence of it ; for much has 
been passed over in the long and eventful life of Samuel. 
Indeed, he appears almost entirely priest and prophet; while 
very little is related of his judicial acts. Yet it is said that 
he was judge over Isracl all his days, and performed the dutics 
of that office at Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpeh, and Ramah (vii 15-17). 
The elose of this summary statement was the place to g wie 
the source where more detailed information should be found, 
after the manner of the books of Kings: yet it is not given. 
The author of the books of Samuel gives his historical materials 
with a copious detail which is not in those of Kings. Of Saul 
and David biographies are presented ; such is the minuteness of 
the historian; while in Kings nothing but short extracts are 
given, and at the end a reference to the annals of the Kings 
or more copious details. The Kings contain little of the 
biographical ; Samuel has much. 

In relation to the argument for identity of authorship on the 
ground of similarity of style it is invalid, because in Kings are 
many later and Chaldaising forms; while the diction of Samuel 
is classical and comparatively free from them. It is true that 
Bertholdt and Stahelin have found Chaldaisms too in our books ; 
but the expressions so styled necd not be regarded as such. 
Thus Stihelin produces (YD and MID 1 Sam. x. 6,13; 
SMB} 1 Sam. xxviii. 24; WVOF 2 Sam. xix. 14; “oy for 
MONG 1 Sam. i. 17;, Mi) 2. Sam. xx. 5; IMA) 2 Sam. xx. 9; 
SM") 2 Sam. iii. 8; 5 the sign of the accusative, 2 Sam. iii. 30; 
1. Sam. xxii. 7. An interchanging of the preterite with ) and 
the future with }. Thus the preterite with | stands instead of 

1 Sco Bleek’s Einleitung, pp. 367, 358, 
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the future with | in 1 Sam. ii. 22; v. 7; xiii. 22; xvii. 20, 38, 
48; xxiv. 11; xxv. 20; 2 Sam. vi. 16, 21; vii. 9,10, 11; xu. 
OL; xiii. 18; xvi. 5,18; xvii. 17; xix. 18, ete. On the con- 
trary ] with the future stands twice (2 Sam. xv. 2) where there 
is manifestly a habit implied; as also in 1 Sam. 1. 3-8, and ii. 
12-27, the preterite with | and the future with | are used in the 
same sense.! In addition to these, others have adduced PAT 
1 Sam. i. 14; PN¥OM ix. 138; AW 1 Sam. vi 12; pum 
1 Sam. xvii. 47; WY verse 25; JJ! 2 Sam. xxi. 6; WAN 
2 Sam, xxii. 27; 3) 1 Sam. xv.5; ‘SyM) 2 Sam>xxii. 40; 
spat} 1 Sam. xiv. 22, xxxi. 2. These and other expressions 
which have been pointed out occur also here and there in the 
old Hebrew writings, and are no criteria of late age. 

On the contrary, there are proper Chaldaisms in the books of 
. Kings. Hence the argument is false. 

The third argument is of weight. It is not casy to suppose 
that the writer who gives a history of the Israclites from the 
birth of Samuel and onwards, would have stopped at the point 
where he does—the infliction of a pestilence and erection of an 
altar to stay it—without continuing his narrative beyond the 
death of David; an event which happened soon after, and sub- 
sequently to which he certainly wrote. It is therefore probable 
that the compiler of the books of Samuel brought his history 
down to the death of David. That he suddenly broke off at the 
present place is incredible. This supposition is confirmed by a 
comparison of the announcement in 1 Sam. ii. 27-36 with 
I Kings 1. A man of God informs Eli that the high priest- 
hood should be taken from his house and given to a faithful 

riest who would act according to the divine will and walk 

‘fore the Lord’s anotnted. Accordingly it is related in 1 Kings 
ii. 27 that Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being priest, “ that 
he might fulfil the word of the Lord which he spake concerning 
the house of Eli in Shiloh.” Hence Solomon is “the Lord’s 
anointed,” meant in 1 Sam. uu. 385. The writer who recorded 
the message to Eli intended to narrate its fulfilment by Solomon, 
and appears to have done so in a way like that in the second 
chapter of the Kings. 

Again, when it is announced to David by Nathan that his son 
should build a temple to the Lord, it is probable the writer in- 
tended to state how the promise was fulfilled. And he appears 
to have carried out his intention somewhat in the way in which 
the temple-erection is described in the first book of the Kings. 
This is confirmed by various references to the promise given to 


1 Untersuchungen ueber den Pentateuch, p. 134. 
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David in particulars of Solomon’s history connected with the 
building of the house of worship, as 1 Kings v. 5; viii. 18, etc. 

If these observations be well founded, we may conclude that 
the writer of Samuel’s books continued his history beyond 
David’s death into Solomon’s time; perhaps to the death of the 
latter. The hypothesis is favoured by the fact, that the first 
two chapters of the Kings bear the impress in language and 
colouring of him that wrote the concluding chapters of Samuel. 
We must suppose accordingly, that the later writer retained the 
greater part of his predecessor’s composition in these two chap- 
ters, though there are alterations and additions, as in un. 3. 
Subsequently he merely used his materials, suppressing what 
had been written about Solomon, in order to present his own 
narrative, larger and different.! 

Again, the comparison instituted between the conclusion of 
the first and beginning of the second book of Kings, and the 
conclusion of the second book of Samuel and beginning of the 
first book of Kings is scarcely appropriate, because the cases are 
hardly parallel. We may however grant their parallelism and 
still reject the conclusion it is here adduced to commend. It 
does not follow, from the history in Samucl’s books not termin- 
ating originally as it does now, that the authors of Samuel and 
the Kings were identical. 

The fifth argument is of little force. It is not proved by the 
fact of the Alexandrine version giving all the four books the 
title of Aings, that the Hebrew text in their day made one con- 
tinuous book with a Hebrew title of the same import. It is 
well known that the Greek translators procecded very arbitrarily 
in naming and dividing the sacred books; as they did for 
example with the book of Ezra, which they divided into two, 
giving a new appellation to the second part, t.c., Nehemiah. 

Thus the composition of the books of Samuel cannot be at- 
tributed to the same time as that of Kings, viz., the exile, on 
the ground of both works proceeding from the same hand. 

Havernick conjectures from the fact that David’s death is not 
mentioned, that the author wrote soon after it;? but this does 


a 


not follow. Kcil*® accounts for its omission on the ground that 


David before he died resigned the reins of government into the 
hands of his son Solomon, and thus his death did not constitute 
the end of his reign, beyond which the author did not intend to 
go. More probable is the view that the books of Samuel in 
their original form embraced the matcrials of 1 Kings i. and ii. 
The work as it now is was compiled at a time considerably 


1 See Ewald’s Geschichte des Y. Israel, vol. i. p. 176 ct seqg. ; and Bleck’s Ein- 
leitung, p. 358 et seqq. 
2 Ennleitung II., i. p, 146. > Einleitung, page 175, 
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subsequent to the occurrence of the events it records. This is 
inferred from the explanation of an expression belonging to the 
times of Samuel and David, but obsolete in his own day (1 Sam. 
ix. 9), and of a peculiarity of dress which had gone out of use. 
The writer employs the formula, unto this day, in 1 Sam. v. 5; 
vi. 18; xxx. 25; 2 Sam iv. 3; vi. 8; xviii. 18, where it im- 
plies the lapse of a considerable time after the things spoken of. 
A more specifie notice bearing on the determination of the date 
is furnished perhaps by 1 Sam. xxvii. 6: “ Wherefore Ziklag 
pertaineth unto the kings of Judah unto this day,” implying 
thus much, that the author lived after Judah had become a 
separate monarchy, t.e., after the division of the tribes under 
Rehoboam ; contrary to the view of Havernick who will not 
allow this implication.. The separate mention of Israel and 
Judah at the same time (1 Sam. x1. 8; xviii. 16; 2 Sam. iii. 10; 
xxiv. 1) also proves a period subsequent to the separation of the 
kingdoms. Hivernick in arguing that the separate mention of 
Judah and Israel consists with the time of David, because the 
tribe of Judah alone adhered to David at first, while the re- 
muining eleven formed a separate government under the com- 
mon name Israel, seven years under Ishbosheth, and a short 
time after under Absalom, is certainly mistaken. 

Thus far we have only arrived at the conclusion that the book 
was compiled after the separation of the tribes under Rehoboam ; 
and accordingly some critics, as Thenius? and Welte,° refer to 
the time immediately after him, as the latest in which the work 
could have been composed. We do not, however, lay any stress 
on the internal evidence they adduce in favour of that view ; 
for when the former refers to 2 Sam. viii. 7, and holds to be an 
authentic remark of the compiler’s, the addition found to that 
verse in the LXX., “And Shishak king of Egypt took them 
when he went up against Jerusalem in the days of Rehoboam, 
son of Solomon,” he assumes as original nothing else than the 
translator’s arbitrary appendage. The same remark applies to 
the Greck addition to 2 Sam. xiv. 27, viz., “‘ And she became 
the wife of Rehoboam, son of Solomon, and bare to him Abia,” 
fet we cannot assign with Thenius to the compiler of the 

ook. 

We read in i. 9, that “ Eh the priest sat upon a scat by a 
post of the temple of the Lord,” a name which would scarcely 

ave been given to the tabernacle by any one who wrote before 
the temple had become a familiar object. Another passage also 
points to a period subsequent to Solomon’s, viz., 1 Sam. ii. 
30-36. The thirty-fifth verse runs thus: “And I will raise me 


1 Kinleit. II., i. p. 144. ? Die Bucher Samuels, Einleit. pp. xx. xxi. 
8 Herbst's Kinleitung, zweyter Theil, p. 151. 
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up a faithful priest that shall do according to that which is in 
mine heart and in my mind: and I will build him a sure house ; 
and he shall walk before mine anointed for ever.” Here the 
author, writing after Solomon’s investiture of Zadok instead 
of Abiathar with the high priesthood, puts it as a predic- 
tion of the restoration of the elder branch to its hereditary 
rights into the mouth of “a man of God”’ so early as before the 
foundation of the monarchy. A comparison of 1 Kings iu. 26, 
etc., shews the transference of the high priesthood from the 
house of Eleazar to Ithamar here alluded to. We cannot agree 
with Thenius in referring “the faithful priest,” in verse 3, to 
Samuel, and in asserting that the passage contains a proper 
prediction; because he is obliged to admit the falseness of the 
application to Zadok in 1 Kings ii. 27. 7 

Although there are other passages indirectly bearing upon 
the question of date, none of them is more specific than those 
referred to; and nothing nearer can be obtained than that the 
books were compiled after Solomon’s death. Against this there 
is no internal evidence. In favour of it are the purity of the 
language, and the religious point of view assumed throughout ; 
contrasting favourably with the later levitical spirit prominent 
in the Chronicles; with the tendency to the marvellous and 
exaggerated ; and with the attachment to outward services and 
forms of worship, more than the proper idea of religion incul- 
cated by the prophets. Nothing shews so well the untenable 
view of Jahn and Eichhorn, who place our books after the 
captivity, as a comparison with Chronicles in the general spirit 
pervading them. The point of view taken by the respective 
writers is very different. In the one it is the prophetical ; in the 
other, the Jevitical. How long after Solomon’s death these 
books were written must be chiefly a subject of conjecture. 
Ewald supposes from twenty to thirty ycars later, which agrees 
with Thenius’s conclusion. Perhaps, however, this is too early. 
The expression wnto this day, coupled with “the kings of Judah”’ 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 6), i.e., with the mention of the two kingdoms, 
seems to demand more time. ‘The reign of Asa is preferable to 
that of Rehoboam B.c. 940. 

According to Stahelin, the author wrote towards the times of 
Hezekiah. This he infers from supposed allusions in Jeremiah 
to Samuel, as Jer. ni. 15, to 1 Sam. ii. 35, xiii. 14, 2 Sam. v. 2; 
Jer, vii. 12-15, to 1 Sam. iv.; and from Is. xxviii. 21, referrin 
to 2 Sam. v.20. The same view is also thought to be confirm 
by the writer’s delight in speaking of the honour and dignity of 
the kingly office; as though he could think of no other form 
of government in his high ideas of the majesty belonging to 
this (1 Sam. ix. 20, xxiv. 2, 2 Sam. xiv. 18, etc., xviii. 13, xix. 
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24). He also thinks it corroborated by the belief in the ever- 
lasting duration of David’s throne, 2. Sam. vii., which belonged 
to the Assyrian period.!_ The argument is weak and impalpable. 

The Talmudic hypothesis of Samuel being the author is 
plainly incorrect, because the history is continued after his 

eath. 

We have not attempted in the preceding remarks to separate 
the times of the respective writers whose historical materials are 
embodied in the books, from the compiler or redactor who put 
the whole into its present form; but have only spoken of the 
latter and his time. There could not have been a yery lon 
interval between the earliest writer, whose work is incorpo 
in the books, and the compiler himself. 

VI. CuHaracrer or tHE History.—Generally speaking the 
narrative is lively and graphic. The persons introduced as 
speaking and acting are described naturally and without effort, 
in a manner marred by no incongruity. The interest excited in 
the reader is kept up by the characteristic simplicity with which 
events are unfolded. Hence the history given belongs to the 
best specimens of sacred historical writing. Even in minute 
details everything is life-like. While the influence of the 
prophetic spirit may be secn in the events related, and the 
prominent individuals described, it has also left its trace on the 
method of the description, where artificiality is wanting. On 
the whole, an air of genuine fidelity marks the history. It has 
the stamp of truth upon it, although characterised by much 
variety, from short, chronicle-like pieces to the biographical 
details of private life. For the most part the connexion of 
events is also natural; though not everywhere clearly brought 
out. In a few instances only the marvellous is introduced 
through prophets and oracles; and once an angel appears 
(2 Sam. xxiv). The tradition followed by the writer was also 
somewhat changed from its true form in 2 Sam. xxi. 1-14, 
Xxiv.; as also in xvi. xvii. xviii. in a less degree. 

VII. Hannan’s soxc.—With regard to Hannah’s song of 
praise (1 Sam. ii. 1-10), it was Wtobably taken from the poetical 
anthology styled the book of Jashar. It is not however to be 
supposed, that Hannah herself took it from that national collec- 
tion and applied it to her own condition, much less that she 
composed it as it is. The reference in it to David seems toler- 
ably clear (verse 8); and the entire tenor indicates his elevation 
and conquests. A comparison with several psalms written by. 
David, as the eighteenth, twenty-fourth, twenty-ninth and 
others, favours the hypothesis of its Davidic authorship, as 


1 Untersuchungen ueber den Pentateuch, u. s. w. pp. 137, 138. 
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Thenius has pointed out. It agrees better too with his reputed 
victory over the giant and the defeat of the Philistines at that 
time, than with his ascending the throne after having taken 
mount Zion, or with the dedication of the tabernacle on the 
same mount. ‘The author of the history of Samuel living after 
David’s time, and finding it in a collection of poems, some of 
which belonged to the period of David the king, and were com- 
posed by him, selected and put it into the lips of Hannah, to 
whom he may have thought it not unsuitable on account of the 
commencing words, “my heart rejoiceth in the Lord, mine horn 
is exalted in the Lord,” and also of the fifth verse, where we 
read of “the barren bearing seven.” It is evidently a poem 
written to celebrate victory over enemies. , 

VIII. 1 San. xvr. 14-23.—In 1 Sam. xvi. 14-28 it is stated 
that David had played before king Saul, and caused the evil 
spirit to depart from him; that Saul loved him greatly and 
made him his armour-bearer, retaining him in the palace, after 
having sent to Jesse to signify the intention of keeping his son 
with him. But in the seventeenth chapter he appears as a 
shepherd youth, who had been kept at home while his brothers 
went forth to fight against the Philistines; comes to the camp 
with provisions to those brethren, where he happens to hear 
the challenge of the Philistine champion; seems to have no 
acquaintance with arms; is taunted by his elder brother Eliah 
for his foolish temerity; is unknown to Saul, who inquires, 
“Whose son the stripling is;” and is also unknown to Abner 
the captain of the host. Thus the seventeenth chapter contains 
various particulars irreconcilable with the sixteenth. 

In consequence of the difficulty, the Vatican MS. of the 
LXX. omits xvii. 12-31. But, as all other external authorities 
have the passage, the omission of it by the Greek translators 
only proves that they endeavoured to restore harmony between 
the accounts in the two successive chapters by throwing out 
the verses in question—an expedient quite arbitrary. Re- 
taining the passage as original, we must explain it as best we 


may. 

tt has been said, that though David had come to Saul’s court 
on account of his musical skill, and had been nominated the 
king’s armour-bearer or aid-de-camp, his proper office was not 
the bearing of arms in battle, but the soothing of Saul’s mclan- 
choly with the harp; and therefore it is not strange that when 
the king went forth to battle, he sent him back to his home 
where he fed his father’s sheep as before—especially as the king 
had more than one well-tried armour-bearer. But this is im- 
probable, because when David was appointed armour-bearer no 
proper motive can be assigned for his being sent home by Saul 
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on the latter’s setting forth to fight with the Philistines ; on 
the contrary, everything favours the idea of the king’s wishing 
to take him with him, and especially of the youth himself de- 
siring to go. It is true that David had yet given no proof of 
his valour in actual fight; but that does not speak in favour of 
Eliah’s taunting language to him, “ Why comest thou down 
hither P and with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the 
wilderness? I know thy pride and the haughtiness of thine 
heart; for thou art come down that thou mightest see the 
battle.” Is it conceivable that a brother would have addressed. 
the king’s armour-bearer in such a strain; or that the latter 
would have made the reply: ‘“‘ What have I now done? Is 
there not a cause?” But the main and insuperable difficult 

lies in xvii. 55-58, on which account these verses also, wit 

xviii. 1-5, have been left out of the text by the Vatican copy of 
the Septuagint. After David returned from slaying the Philis- 
tine giant, Saul asks Abner whose son he is; and Abner does 
not know. Here is the knot, whose untying has been often at- 
tempted in vain. It is not sufficient to say, that an unusual 
forgetfulness belonging to the diseased condition of the hypo- 
chondriac king may have led to the particulars related in xvi. 
55-58. Neither is an explanation furnished by the bustle of 
court life and the number of persons accustomed daily to come 
under the king’s notice, whose face was scarcely known. Nor 
can it be resolved into the ingratitude peculiar to mankind, espe- 
cially the great, who avail themselves of the services of inferior 
men, but allow their remembrance speedily to fade away, lest 
they should seem under an obligation to them. Still less can 
the words of Saul, ‘‘ Whose son is the stripling ?’’ be taken as an 
expression of contempt for David’s person. In like manner the 
hypothesis that these words are either the expression of won- 
dering astonishment uttered by the king forgetting at the mo- 
ment the person of his harpnlayen from whom such an exploit 
was unexpected, cannot be admitted ; because it does not account 
for Abner’s ignorance of his person. Another assumption is, 
that Saul does not express unacquaintedness with David’s per- 
son, but merely with his family relations, which he might easily 
have forgotten and Abner perhaps never knew. It is supposed 
that the king wished to be accurately acquainted with these in 
order that he might make the family free in Israel (verse 25). 
For this end, he required to know more than simply the name 
of his father and birth-place. But David’s answer states no 
more than that he was the son of Jesse the Bethlehemite, which 
exactly accords with the king’s question. To say that the 
answer is not fully given, is a gratuitous assumption not war- 
ranted by the succeeding words, ‘“‘ And it came to pass when he 
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had made an end of speaking unto Saul.’? How also is it pos- 
sible, that Abner was wholly unacquainted with the king’s 
armour-bearer, or even the king himself, notwithstanding his 
fits of temporary insanity, after the latter had sent messengers 
to Jesse for his son David to come to him, and after again send- 
ing for the father’s permission to have the son always near the 
royal presence? Every impartial reader sees that the two ac- 
counts of David’s introduction to Saul are independent and ir- 
reconcilable. The writer of the one was unacquainted with the 
other. It has been affirmed indeed, that the author of xvii. 
55—xviii. 5 was well acquainted with the preceding narrative, 
because the words xviii. 2 “ And Saul took him that day, and 
would let him go no more home to his father’s house,” refer 
back to xvii. 15, ‘“‘ But David went and returned from Saul to 
feed his father’s sheep at Bethlehem.” This is a mistake, as the 
latter words, properly translated, betray the hand of the com- 
piler wishing by such a sentence to remove the contradiction 
existing between David’s being sent by Jesse to the camp and 
xvi. 21, 22. The word Syypy for pyypy evinces a later hand. That 
the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters were independent narra- 
tives is further shewn by the notices of Jesse’s sons in xvi. 6-11 
and xvii. 12; the latter being an unnecessary repetition on any 
other supposition. 

IX. Tue witcn or Enpor anp Savi.—Respecting the 
transaction recorded in 1 Sam. xxvii. 7-19, it is strange that 
there have been different opinions as to whether the witch really 
raised up Samucl from the dead; or at least, whether the pro- 
phet really appeared on the occasion. We believe that the 
woman who pretended to have a familiar spirit, imposed on the 
weak and credulous monarch, whose mind at the time was in a 
state of restless excitement, fear, and abject despair. The witch 
was accustomed to cunning practices, and could casily deceive 
the monarch on ¢Azs occasion, when he thought himsclf on the 
verge of ruin and readily caught at anything that might pos- 
sibly infuse a ray of hope into his mind. 

he woman must have known from the first who her visitor 
was. Saul had inquired of his servants if they could inform 
him of such an one; and through their attention being directed 
to her, she might have known beforehand of his visit. If not, 
his attendants would unconsciously betray his rank by their 
demeanour towards him; which from long habit could scarcely 
be so jealously guarded even for a short time as not to deviate 
from the restraint imposed upon it. Besides, his unusual stature 
was a sure mark of his person; for he was higher than any of 
the people from the shoulders upward. Being afraid, in conse- 
quence of the violent measures the king had lately taken to 
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exterminate all persons of her craft, she obtains an oath from 
him that she should suffer no harm. The readiness and con- 
fidence with which the oath was taken, would confirm the pre- 
vious conviction that none but the king was present: ‘“ As the 
Lord liveth there shall no punishment happen to thee for this 
thing.” In the twelfth verse it is said, “When the woman 
saw Samuel, she cried with a loud voice.” She pretended to see 
him, and cried out as if she was frightened at the sight, for the 
pope. of terrifying Saul. She then said to the king, “ Why 

ast thou deceived me, for thou art Saul!’? Here was another 
stroke of her art. She pretended that after the commencement 
of her incantations it was revealed to her either by a higher 
inspiration or by Samuel himself, that she stood in the king’s 
presence—a thing which she knew before. In Saul’s question 
to hor, ‘‘ What seest thou?” it is clearly implied that he saw 
nothing. Jlow could he, when there was nothing to see? The 
woman however said, “I saw gods ascending out of the earth,” 
or rather, ‘“‘I saw a spirit ascending out of the earth ;”’ for the 
Hebrews were forbidden to form to themselves an outward like- 
ness of God. As the king continued to question her, she 
answered, “An old man cometh up and he is covered with a 
mantle.” At the time the king and the prophet last parted, we 
are told that when the latter turned about to go away, Saul laid 
hold upon the skirt of his mantle and rent it (xv. 27); a thing 
which was likely to be generally known, and of which the 
sorceress availed herself. It is then added: “And Saul per- 
ceived that it was Samuel, and he stooped with his face to the 
ground, and bowed himself.” The meaning of these words is, 
that he knew it was Samuel by what the woman told him; for 
it is probable that he was bowed to the ground during the dia- 
logue, and could not detect the fraud. The words related as 
Samuel’s and addressed to Saul, were spoken by the woman in 
the use of ventriloquism ; and accordingly the Greek transla- 
tors expressly term her a ventriloquist. So too Josephus. Or 
she may have employed another person to act the part of Samuel. 
But it may be asked, if the woman merely imposed on the king 
by making him believe that Samuel was present and spoke to 
him, how could she predict the defeat of Saul and Israel with 
him, and the death of himself and his sons on the morrow, as is 
done in the nineteenth verse? To this we reply that the king’s 
utter prostration of mind and body, besides many other circum- 
stances, might authorise her in believing that this would happen. 
The very foretelling of the thing would greatly contribute to its 
accomplishment. She ventured to affirm the probable conse- 
quences of the engagement with the Philistines, without caring 
much whether her word should prove false or not; because she 
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could have little to lose by a detected error in her prediction, 
now that Saul knew her retreat, since she intended not to 
remain within his reach. We do not think, however, that the 
consequences of her predicting disaster and death to the king 
were thought of in relation to her own fortunes. Revenge 
prompted her to speak as she did. The enemy of herself and of 
all the professors of her art stood before her unnerved; and she 
gave vent to her vindictive feclings in return for the cruel treat- 
ment which she herself may have received from his hands, or at 
least which many of her class had reccived. In considering the 
prediction of the sorceress, it should be noticed, that all Saul’s 
sons were not slain in the impending battle (comp. 1 Sam. xxx1. 
2 with 2 Sam. ii. 8°. 

It has been asked, how the writer himself looked upon the 
transaction? Did he believe that Saul held converse with the 
disembodied spirit of Samuel? We cannot suppose that he 
did, else the narrative would not have presented so many indi- 
cations of the imposture. Still less can he have imagined, 
that although the necromancer was an impostor, having no 
power to raise the dead, God himself interfered and raised 
up the real Samucl for the purpose of addressing Saul. The 
occasion, as far as we can perceive, was not such as to call 
for the sudden and miraculous interposition of Jehovah. 
Rather was it one on which he might be expected to evince 
displeasure. 

n1 Chron. x. 13 there is a passing reference to the occur- 
rence in question which agrees better with the view of it now 
given than with any other. Those who think that Samucl really 
appeared, rely on the fact that he is called Samucl by the writer 
throughout ; that Saul recognised him and bowed; that he 
spoke what actually happened in the future; and that the 
woman herself was territicd at the apparition because it ia said 
that she “cried with a loud voice when she saw Samucl.” These 
particulars have been already viewed ag consistent with the im- 
posture; and no weight attaches to the writer’s calling the pre- 
tended. apparition Samuel. To be intelligible and natural, he 
could hardly have spoken otherwise: nor can we infer from it 
that he himself believed it to be a true case of the dead appear- 
ing. One so trustworthy in his historical statements, could 
scarcely have participated in that belief. And even if he had, 
we are not bound to think so; for the writer was not in- 
fallible. That God should send Samuel from the dead on such 
an occasion cannot be admitted. The expressions of the woman, 
“IT saw @ spirit ascending out of the carth,” and “on the 
ae shalt thou and thy sons be with me,” do not agree 
With 1 
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X. SavuL ONE YEAR OLD WHEN HE BEGAN TO REIGN, IN xtt. 1. 
—In xiii. 1 we read in the English version, “ Saul reigned one 
year,” which is not the right rendering of the words, but “ Saul 
was one year old when he began to ce It is needless to 
mention the attempts that have been made to make sense of the 
text as it stands. They are all worthless. Only one of two 


suppositions is admissible, viz., that the numeral letter y dropped 
out denoting thirty, according to which Saul was thirty years 
old. An anonymous reading in the Hexapla agrees with this, 


wos Tptdxovra éerav. It is certain that 4 and 5 have much re- 
semblance in the ancient Hebrew orthogfaphy. But Jonathan’s 
manly age at the time is opposed to the reading in question. 
We must therefore conjecture that a blank space was left for the 
number of years which the compiler (for this verse proceeded 
from him) intended to fill up again but did not: “Saul was 
years old.” This conjecture is Hitzig’s. The Septua- 
gint omits the whole verse: the Vulgate translates literally, 
without regard to the difficulty. 

XI. Davin’s TREATMENT OF THE MEN OF RaspaH.—In 
2 Sam. xii. 31 we read of David: “He brought forth the people 
that were thercin (Rabbah) and put them under saws, and under 
harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and made them pass 
through the brickkiln.” In 1 Chron. xx. 3 the parallel runs: 
“He brought out the people that were in it, and cut them with 
saws, and with harrows of iron, and with axes.” The language 
of the latter passage especially shews great cruelty on the part 
of the conqueror. Hence it has been explained away by many. 
Conduct like that which is described is thought unworthy of 
David ; and apologists try to give another version of the trans- 
action, favourable to the character of the monarch. Thus in- 
stead of translating 2 Sam. xii. 31 he put them under saves, etc., 
etc., the original is rendered ‘he put them ¢o saws and ?o har- 
rows, and ¢o axes of iron,”’ etc., that is, he condemned them to 
toil at the laborious occupation of sawing, harrowing, hammer- 
ing, and brick-burning. This would be more plausible, if the 
parallel did not contradict it, for the language is express ; he cut 
them with saws and with harrows of tron, etc. etc. Hence in the 
latter passage it is conjectured that the verb WW‘) should be 
DY) as in 2 Sam. xii. 31, and then the rendering will be the 
same, “he put them to,’ etc. But the Chronicle-reading is 
original and right. The word in Samuel must be corrected b 
it; not vice versd. This is sanctioned by the Chaldee and Greek 
version. We therefore make DW‘) into "W*"\, and translate Ae 
cut. According to the present reading of Samuel, the meaning 
could not be he put them to. Nor could it be he put them under, 
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but only he put them among or between. The fact of their passing 
through brick-kiing, noticed by the writer of Samuel, or according 
to another reading their being offered in sacrifice to their Moloch, 
agrees only with the punishment of sawing them asunder. The 
severe vengeance inflicted by David upon ‘foab harmonises with 
the interpretation now given. . 
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